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Perſons Repreſented. 


Vincentio, duke of Views. 
Angelo, lord deputy in the duke's abſence. 
Eſcalus, an ancient lord, joined with Angelo in the 


Claudio, a young gentleman. 


Lucio, a fantaftice. 


Two other like gentlemen. 
Varrius “, à gentleman, ſervant to 0 dukes 


| Proveſe. 


Thomas, 
Peter, 
A. juſtice. 
Elbow, a /imple conftable. 

Froth;. a fooliſb gentleman. 

Clin, /ervant to Mrs. Over-done.. 
Abhorſon, an executioner. 


! tavo friars. 


| Barnardine, a difſolute priſoner. - 


Iſabella, {fer ta Claudio. 
Mariana, hetrothed to Angelo. 
Juliet, Selowed by. Claudio. 


Franciſca, a nun. 
Miſtreſs Overdone, a bawd. 
Lords, gentlemen, guards, officers, and other attendants 


SCENE, Vienna, 


* Varrius might be omitted, for he is only once e oben to, and ſays 
nothing. ſokNSsON. 
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ACT I. SCENE L 
A room in the Duke's Palace. © | 
Enter Duke, Es cALus, Lords, and Attendants, 4 


Duke. Eſcalus,— 

E/cal. My Lord. | 70 

Dube. Of government the properties to unſold, 
Would ſeem in me to affect ſpeech and diſcourſe; 


1 The ſtory is taken from Cinthio's Novels, Decad. 8. Novel 5. Pop x. 
We are fent to Cinthio for the plot of Meaſure for Meaſure, an 
Shakſpeare's judgment hath been attacked for ſome deviations from him 
in the conduct of it, when probably all he knew of the matter was from 
Madam T1ſ/abella, in the Heptameron of Whetſtone, Lond. ꝗto. 1532.— 
She reports, in the fourth dayes Exerciſe, the rare Hiftorie of Promos and 
Caſſandra, A marginal note informs us, that Whetfone was the au- 
thor of the Comedie on that ſubject; which likewiſe had probably fallen 
into the hands of Shakſpeare. FARMER. | 
There is perhaps not one of Shakſpeare's plays more darkened than 
this by the peculiarities of its authour, and the unſkilfulneſs of its. 
editors, by diſtortions of phraſe, or negligence of tranſcription. Joux sox. 
Shakſpeare took the fable of this play from the Promos and Caſſandra 
of G. Whetſtone, publiſhed in 1578. See Theobald's note at the end. 
A hint, like a ſeed, is more or leſs prolifick, according to the qualities 
of the ſoil on which it is thrown. This ſtory, which in the hands of 
Whetſtone produced little more than barren infipidity, under the culture 
of Shakſpeare became fertile of entertainment. The curious reader will 
find that the old play of Promos and Caſſandra exhibits an almoſt com- 
plete embryo of 2 for Meaſure; yet the hints on which it is 
formed are fo ſlight, that it is nearly as impoſſible to detect them, as if 
13 to point out in the acorn the future ramifications of the oak. _ 
The reader will find the argument of G. Whetſtone's Promos and Caſ- 
ſandra, at the end of this plays It is too bulky to be inferted here. 
See likewiſe the piece itſelf among Six od Plays on which Shakſprare 
founded &c. publiſhed by S. Leacroft, Charing-croſs. ST EEVEZNS. 
Meaſure for Meaſure was, I believe, written in 1603. See an At- 
tempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, ant. MATON E. 
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4 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Since I am put to know *, that your own ſcience 
Exceeds, in that; the lifts 3 of all advice | 


N My ſtrength can give you: Then no more remains, 


But that to your ſufficiency ** as your worth is able, 
And let them work . The nature of our people, 
'Our city's inflicutions, and the terms 


2 Since I am put t0- know, —] Jam put 0: 8 may mean, 
J am obliged to acknowledge. So, in Xing Henry VT. Part H. ſc. i: 

„ had I firſt been put to ſpeak my mind.” STEEVENS» 

3 — s Bounds, limits. Jonnson. | 
Then no mare remains, 

Bit that to your ſufficiency * as your worth is able, 

And let them work.] I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that the compoſi- 
tor's eye glanced from the middle of the ſecond of theſe lines to that 
under it in the Mi. and that by this means two half lines have been 
omitted. The very ſame error may be found in Macbeth, edit. 16 05 2 


„. Which, being taught, return, 5 5 
ce To plague the ingredients of our 1 chalice 
£© To our on lips. ; * 8 
Raſtcad of N 7 
cc ried © a being Ex" return, 542 


, To plague the inwentor. This even- handed juſtice 
c Commends the ingredients of our poiſond chalice” &c. 
Again, in Much ada about nothing, edit. 1623. p- 103: 
« And 1 will break with her. Was't not to this end, Kc. * 


inſtead of 


C And I will break with her, nd ail b. hen father, 
And thou ſhalt have her. Was't not to 8 e &c.“ 
Mr. Theobald would ſupply the defect thus: 65 

| But that to your ſufficiency you add 1 
; Due diligence, as your worth is able, be. 240 | ; 

Sir T. Hanmer reads: . 1 
22 But that to your ſufficiency you join. 7 85 
A will to ſerve us, as your worth is able, &c. 

The following paſſage, in X. Henry IV. P. I. which is 1 In 
a manner ſomewhat fimilar to the preſent when corrected, appears to 
me to ſtrengthen the ſuppoſition that two half lines have been loſt 3 

© Send danger from the eaſt unto the weſt, 
& So honour. croſs it from the north to ſouth, 
& And let them grapple. 
Sufficiency is ſcill in government; ability to execute bla office. And het 
them work, a figurative expreſſion 3 Let them ferment. MALoNE. 

Some words ſeem to have been loſt here, Kn, of which, Ferhat, 

wen be thus ſupplied: | 
ben no more remains, dE: 
Hut that to your ſufficiency you put 82 

EE A zeal as willing as _ Warts 7 is able, . ＋ — „ 
2 25 or 
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That we remember: There is our commiſſion, 


That, to the obſerver, doth thy 00 of 


MEASURE FOR MEA RR i 5 
For common juſtice 3, you are as pregnant in *,- ; 
As art and practice hath enriched any 


From which we would not have you warp.—Call hither, - 
I ſay, bid come before us Angelo. [ Exit an attendaut. 
What figure of us think you he will bear? | 
For yeu muſt know, we have with ſpecial ſoul 7 
Elected him our abſence to ſupply ; 
Lent him our terror, dreſt him with our love; 
And given his deputation all the organs 
Of our own power: What think you of it? 
Eſcal. If any in Vienna be of worth | 
To undergo ſuch ample grace and honour, - 
It 1 is lord Angelo. 


Enter ANG ELO. 


Duke. Look where he comes. 

Ang. Always obedient to your grace's will, 
I come to know your pleaſure. 

Duke. Angelo, | | 
There is a kind of character in thy life, 


Fully 
and the terms 


58 | 
For common Juftice,] Terms means the technical language of the 


courts. An old book called Les Termes de la Ley, (written in Henry 


the Eighth's time) was in Shakſpeare's days, and is now, the accidence of 
young ſtudents in the law. | BLACKSTONE. 
'6 as pregnant in, ] Pregnant is ready, knowing. Jonnso0Nse. 4 
7 "— with ſpecial ſoul] By the words with ſpecial ſoul elected bim, I 
believe, the poet meant no more than that PWR was the immediate aboice of 
bis heart, So, in the Tempeſt : 9 
c“ for ſeveral virtues 
464 Have I lik'd ſeveral women, never any | 
«© With ſo full ſoul, but ſome defect“ &c,, STEEVENS» + 
This ſeems to be only a tranſlation of the uſual formal words inſerted 
in all royal grants: ce de gratia 2 pe rere et ex mero 
4 motu—. MALON T. 1 8 
. & There.is a kind of character in ; thy life, | | 
That, to the obſerver, doth thy hiſtory | 
Fully unfold:] What is there peculiarin this, that : a man's 1 ife 3 in- 
forms the obſerver of his hiſtory ? | 
Hiſtory may be taken in a more diffuſe and licentious meaning, for 


Future occurrences, or the part of life yet to come. If this ſenſe be re- 


ceiveg, the pallage is clear and proper. JohN SON. 
B 3 Sakſpeare 


6 MEASURE FOR MEASURR. 


Fully unfold : Thyſelf and thy belongings 9 f 
Are not thine own ſo proper *, as to waſte 
Thyſelf upon thy virtues, them on thee 2. 

Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do; 

Not light them for themſelves : for if our virtues 3 

Did not go forth of us, *rwere all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch'd, 
But to fine iſſues *: nor nature never lends 5 

The ſmalleſt ſeruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddeſs, ſhe determines 

Herſelf. the glory of a creditor, | 

Both thanks and uſe ®. But I do band my ſpeech 


To one that ean my part in him advertiſe? ; 


Shakſpeare has the ſame thought in Henry IV. which is ſome com- 
ment on "his paſſage before us : 
There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 
« Figuring the nature of the times deceas” 
«© The which obſerv'd, a man may gy -- 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
« As yet not come to life, &c. STEVENS. 
9 — thy belongings] i. e. endowments, M ALONE. 
* are not thine own ſo proper, ] i. e. are not ſo much thy own 
ty. STEEVENS. 
2 —them on m_ The old copy reads tbey on thee. STEEVENS. 
Correct ed by Sir Tho. Hanmer. MaLoNEs 
3 for if our virtues Kc. ] 
Paulum ſepultæ diſtat inertie 
Celata virtus,—-Hor. THEOBALD. 
4 — to fineifſues :] To great conſequences; for high purpoſes. Jonwes SON. 
e nor nature never /ends| Two negatives, not employed to make 
an affirmative, are common in our author. STEEVENS. 
6 —— ſe determines 
Herſelf zhe glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and uſe.] i. e. She (Nature) requires and allots ta 
Ber ſelf the fame advantages that creditors uſually enjoy,thanks for the 
eadowments ſhe has beſtowed, and extraordinary exertions in thoſe 
whom the hath thus favoured, by way of intereft for what ſhe has lent.” 


4 


Uſe, in the phraſeology of our . s age, lignified interę of of money. 


b ALONE. 
7 — Ido bend m Y ſpeech 
To one that can my part 2 im advertiſe;] I believe, the meaning 
1s, -1 am talking to one who is himſelf already ſufficiently converſant 
with the nature and duties of my office; —of that office, which I have noau 
delegated to bi m. MAxONE. | 
| Wit 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


Hold therefore, Angelo *; 


In our remove, be thou at full ourſelf; 


Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart: Old Eſcalus, 
Though firſt in queſtionꝰ, is thy ſecondary; 
Take thy commiſſion. | 

Ang. Now, good my lord, 


Let there be ſome more teſt made of my metal, 


Before ſo noble and ſo great a figure 

Be ſtamp'd upon it. 
Duke. No more evaſion : 2 

We have with a leaven'd and prepared-choice*® 


% 


Proceeded to you; therefore take your honours. | 


Our haſte from hence is of fo quick condition, 


That it prefers itſelf, and leaves unqueſtion'd 
Matters of needful value. We ſhall write to you, 
As time and our concernings ſhall importune, 


How it goes with us; and do look to know 


What doth befall you here. So, fare you well : 


To the hopeful execution do I leave you 


Of your commiſſions. 


3 Held therefore, Angelo :] That is, continue to be Angelo; hold as 


-thou art. JonunsoN. 


agus chan hay + ther efore Angelo, are che words which the duke 
utters on tendering his commiſſion to him. He concludes with Tate 


»eby commiſſion. STEEVENs. 


If a full point be put after zherefcre, the duke may be underſtood to 
{ſpeak of himſelf. Hold tberefore, i.e. Let me therefore hold, or ſtop. 
And the ſenſe of the whole paſſage may be this. The duke, who has 
begun an exhortation to Angelo, checks himſelf tbus. But I am 
ſpeaking to one, that can in bim [in, or by himſelf] apprehend my part 

all that I have to ſay]: I will therefore ſay no more [on that 


| - Ate], He then merely ſignifies to Angelo his appointment. 


| TYRWHITT». 
9 —firft in queſtion, ] That is, firſt called for; firſt appointed. JonnsoN. 

1 We have with a leaven'd and prepared choice Leavwen'd choice is 
one of Shakſpeare's harſh metaphors. His train of ideas ſeems to be 
this. Thaveproceeded to you with choice mature, concocted, fermented, 


Jeavened. When bread is leavened it is left to ferment : a leavened 


choice is therefore a choice not haſty, but conſiderate, not declared as 
ſoon as it fell into the imagination, but ſuffered to work. long in the 


mind. JOHNSON 


3 4 
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8 MEASURE FOR MEASURE: 2 
Ang. Yet, give leave, my lord, | 7 
That we may bring you ſomething on the way 2. 
Duke. My haſte may not admit it; 
Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 
With any {cruple ; your ſcope ? is as mine on; 
So to inforce, or qualify the laws, | 5 
15 to your ſoul ſeems good. Give me your hand; 
II privily away: I love the people, 
But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, Ido not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe, and aves vehement; 
Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion, 
That does affect it. Once more, fare you well. 
Ang. The heavens give ſafety to your purpoſes ! 
Eſcal. Lead forth, and bring you back in happineſs ! 
Dake. I thank you: Fare you well. [ Exit; 
 £/eal. I ſhall defire you, fir, to glve me leave 
To have free ſpeech with you; and it concerns me 
To look into the bottom of my place : 
A power I have; but of what ſtrength and nature 
I am not yet inſtructed. | 
Ang. Tis ſo with me AI et us withdraw together, 9 
And we may ſoon our ſatisfaction have 4 
Touching that point. | | 
£/cal. I'll wait upon your honour: [ Exeunt, 9 


N 1 
; 4 Street. | | . 
Enter Lucio, and two Gentlemen: 1 


Lucio. If the duke, with the other dukes, come not to 
compoſition with the king of Hungary, why, then all the 
dukes fall upon the king. 

1 Gent. Heaven grant us its peace, but not the king of 
Hungary's! 

2 Gent, Amen. 


2 — bring you Something on the way.] i. e. accompany voti. The 
fame mode 0 expreſſion is to be found in almoſt every writer of tlie 
times. REE D. 
Io r ſcope —] That is, Your amplitude of power, JonNsoN. 
Lucio. 


7 


— — — 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 9 

Lucio. Thou concludeſt like the ſanctimonious pirate, 

that went to ſea with the ten pw RR Si" but ſcraped. 

one out of the table. | | 

2 Gent. Thou ſhalt not feal ? | | 1 
Lucio. Ay, that he razed. 

1 Gent. Why, twas a commandment to command the 

captain and all the reſt from their functions; they put forth 


to ſteal: There's not a ſoldier of us all, that, i in the thankſ- 


giving before meat, doth reliſh the petition well that —_ 
for peace. 

2 Gent. I never heard any ſoldier diſlike „ 

Lucio. I believe thee; for, I think, thou neve 


where grace was ſaid. 


2 Cent. No? a dozen times at leaſt; 

1 Gent, What? in metre “? 

Lucio. In any proportion, or in any language. 

1 Gent. I think, or in any religion. ry 

Lucio, Ay! why not? Grace 1s grace, deſpight os all 
controverſy 5 ; As for example; Thou thyſelf art a wicked 
villain, deſpight of all grace.' 

1 Gent. Well, there went but a pair of ſheers between us o. 

Lucio. I grant; as there may between the liſts and 
the velvet: Thou art the liſt. 

1 Gent. And thou the velvet: thou art good velvet; - 
thou art a three-pil'd piece, I warrant thee : I had: as lief 
be a liſt of an Engliſh kerſey, as be pil'd, as thou art 
PUN, for a French velvet? 7. Do I ſpeak feelingly now ? 

Lucio. 


4 — in metre? ] In the primers, N tg are metrical graces, much as, 
1 ſuppoſe, were uſed in Shakſpeare's time, JoꝝN Sox. 

5 Grace is grace, deſpigbt of all controverſy :] The queſtion is, whe- 
ther the ſecond gentleman has ever heard grace. The firſt gentleman 


limits the queſtion to grace in metre. Lucio enlarges it to grace in any 


form or langua «by The firſt gentleman, to go beyond him, ſays, or in 
any religion, Which Lucio. allows, becauſe the nature of things is unal+ 
terable; grace is as immutably grace, as his merry antagoniſt is a wicked 
willain. Difference in religion cannot make a grace not to be grace, a 
prayer not to be bzly ; as nothing can make a villain not to be a willaing 
Ls ſeems: to be the meaning, ſuch as it is. JOHNSON. 

— there went but a pair of ſheers between us.] We ate both of the 
_ piece. JOHNSON, _-. ; 
7 —pil'd, as thou art pil'd, for a Rrexch velvet. The jeſt about 
the pile of a French velvet alludes to the loa of ba! in the: French 3 

— e 


9 - 4 


5 MEASURE FOR MEASURE: —_ 
Lucio. I think thou doſt ; and, indeed, with moſt pain- 3 
ful feeling of thy ſpeech : I will, out of thine own confeſ- b 


Hon, learn to begin thy health ; but, whilſt Ilive, god 1 
to drink after thee. 1 
1 Gent. I think, I have done myſelf wrong ; have I not ? 1 

| qi Gent, Yes, that thou haſt; whether thou art tinted —_— 

Or e. —_ 


1 Gent. Behold, behold, where madam Mitigation 
comes*! I have purchaſed As many diſeaſes under her 
Toof, as come to— 

2 Gent. To what, I pray? 

1 Gent. ] 

2 Gent. To 5 thouſand — a a year 9, 7 

1 Gent. Ay, and more. h 1 

Lucio. A French crown more. = 


thou art fall of error ; 1 am ſound. | 8 

Lucio. Nay, not as one would fay, healthy; but ſo 4 
ſo ſound, as things that are hollow : thy bones are hollow ; _ 
impiety has made a feaſt of thee. | 1 


Enter Bawd. 


1 Gent, How now? Which of your hips has the moſt 

profound ſciatica ? 
Bawgd. Well, well; there's one yonder arreſted, and | 

carry d to priſon, was worth five thouſand of you all. 


eaſe, a very frequent topick of our author's jocularity. Lucio finding 
that the gentleman underſtands the diftemper ſo well, and mentions it 
fo feelingly, promiſes to remember to drink his health, but to forget to 
drink after Bim. It was the opinion of Shakſpeare's time, that the cup 
of an infected perſon was contagious. ' Jonns0N. 

- The jeſt lies between the fimilar ſound of the words od 4 and bird. 
This I — elfe where explained, under a paſſage i! in Henry VII: (Pill a 
prieſt thou lieſt. STE EVENS. 

3 Bebold, behold, xobere madam Mi itigation comes!) In the old copy this 
ſpeech, and the next but one, ate attributed to Lucio. The pteſent re- 
gulation was ſuggeſted by Mr. Pope. What Lucio ſays afterwards, 
< A French crown more,” proves that it is right. He would not utter 
a ſarcaſm againſt himſelf. Maronr, 

9 To three thouſand dellars a year. ] A quibble intended between dol- 
Jars and dolourss Hanmrs. 

The ſame jeſt occurred before in the Tem mpef- Jonxsox. 

1 A French crown more.] Lucio means here not the piece of money 


ſo called, but that venereal fcab, which ones the nen is ſtyled co- 
roug Veneris, THEOBALD. 1 bn 


8 7 


7 MEASURE FOR MEASURE, - ur 
1 Gent. Who's that, I pr'ythee ? | 
Bawd, Marry, fir, that's Claudio, fignior Claudio. 
1 Gent. Claudio to priſon ! tis not fo. Ros bo 
Bawd. Nay, but J know, *tis fo: I faw him arreſted ; 
ſaw him carry'd away; and, which is more, within theſe 
three days his head's to be chopp'd off. | 
Lucio. But, after all this fooling, I would not have it 
ſo: Art thou ſure of this? 
Baal. J am too ſure of it: and it is for getting madam 
Julietta with child. 
; Lucio. Believe me, this may be: he promiſed to meet me 
> twohours fince; and he was ever precife in romiſe- keeping. 


2 Gent. Beſides, you know, it draws ſomething near to 
= the ſpeech we had to ſuch a purpoſe. 

Xx © 1 Cent. But moſt of all agreeing with the proclamation. 
0 Lucio, Away; let's go learn the truth of ir, ' 
1 | I[Exeunt Lucio and gentlemen. 
= Bawd.. Thus, what with the war, what with the ſweat ?, 


9 what with the gallows, and what with poverty, I am cuſ- 

tom-ſhrank. How now? what's the news with you? - 
| Enter Clowns. 

8  Clxvn, Yonder man is carry'd to priſon. 

= Bawd. Well; what has he done: | 

"3  Glawn. A woman“. 

2 — what with the ſweat,] This may allude to the ſwwzating fick- 


1 neſs, of which the memory was very freſh in the time of Shakſpeare: 
Mp but more probably to the method of cure then uſed for the diſeaſes con- 
IS traced in brothels. JonnsoN. 
= Enter Clown. ] As this is the firſt clozwn who makes his appearance 
In the plays of our author, it may not be amiſs, from a paſſage in Tarl- 
| 38 ton s News out of Purgatory, to point out one of the ancient dreſſes ap- 


propriated to the character: — I ſawe one attired in ruſſet, with a 
* button'd cap on his head, a bag by his fide, and a ftrong bat in his 
« hand; ſo artificially attired for a clozune, as I began to call Tarl- 
& ton's woonted ſhape to remembrance.” STEEvENs. 

Such perhaps was the dreſs of the Clown in All's <vell that ends well 
and Tveifth Night; Touchſtone in As you like it, &c. The preſent 
clown however (as an anonymous writer has obſerved) is only the tap- 
{ter of a brothel, and probably was not fo appareled. MALONE. 

4 Pat has be done? | 2 
Clown. Awwoman.] The ancient meaning of the verb to do (though 

nao obſolete) may be gueis'd at from the following paſlage : 5 | 

3 ; : 6 iron. 


12 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Bawsd. But what's his offene? 95 
Clown. Groping for trouts in a peculiar river 5. 
Bawd. What, is there a maid with child by him ? 

. Chwn, No; but there's a woman with maid by him: 

You have not heard of the proclamation, have you ? 
Bawd. What proclamation, man? 


- Clown, All houſes in the ſuburbs © of Vienna muſt be ; 


pluck*d down. 4nd | 
Bawd, And what ſhall become of thoſe in the city? 
Clown, They ſhall ftand for ſeed: they had gone down 
too, but that a wiſe burgher put in for them. 
Baud. But ſhall all our houſes of reſort in the ſuburbs 
be pull'd down?? | ; 
Clown. To the ground, miſtreſs. FM 
Baud. Why, here's a change, indeed, in the com- 
monwealth ! What ſhall become of me ? 


& Chjron, Thou haſt undone our mother. 7 
& Aaron. Villain, T've done thy mother.” Titus Andronicus. 
Again, in Ovid's Elegies, tranſlated by Marlowe, printed at Middle“ 
bourg, no date: | Ss | 
The {trumpet with the ſtranger will not do, 
«© Before the room is clear, and door put to. 


Hence the name of Over-done, which Shakſpeare has appropriated to 


Ld 


his bawwd. CoLLins. 
5 — in a peculiar river. ] i. e. a river belonging to an individual; not 
publick property. MALONE. h . 


© All houſes in the ſuburbs—] This is ſurely too general an expreſſion, 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that all the houſes in the ſuburbs were bawdy-bouſes, 
It appears too, from what the Zazwd ſays below, © But ſhall all our houſes 
of reſort in the ſuburbs be pulled down ?” that the clown had been par- 
ticular in his deſcription of the houſes which were to be pulled down. I 
am therefore inclined to believe that we ſhould read here, all bawwdy- 
Bou ſes, or all bouſes of reſort in the ſuburbs. TYRWIHIT r. 

7 But ſhall all our houſes of reſort in the ſuburbs be pull d down ?] This 


will be underſtood from the Scotch law of Fames's time, concerning 


buires (Whores): „ that comoun women be put at the utmoſ# endes 
of toꝛones, queire leaſt perril of fire is.” Hence Urſula the pig-woman, 
in Barthclomew-Fair: I, I, gameſters, mock a plain, plump, ſoft 
gvench of the ſuburbs, do!” FARMER. | 
See Martial, where ſummæ niana, and ſuburbana are applied to pro- 
ſtitutes. STEEVENS. = | | : 

The licenced houſes of reſort at Vienna are at this time all in the 


ſuburbs, under the permiſſion of the Committee of Chaſtity, S. W. 


: |  Chwns 


* 


„ 
* yy 
1, 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 13 
| Clown. Come; fear not you: good counſellors lack no 
clients : though you change your place, you need not 
change your trade; I'll be your tapſter ſtill. Courage; there 
will be pity taken on you ; you that have worn your eyes 
almoſt out in the ſervice, you will be conſidered. 

Bawd, What's to do Here, Thomas Tapſter? Let“ 8 
withdraw. 

Cloaun. Here comes fgnior Claudio, led by the provoſt 
to priſon: and there's madam Juliet. I Kreunt. 


8 C E N E III. 
"The ſame. 


Enter Provoſt, CLAUDIO, JuULIET, and Ogcers; 3 
Luc lo and two Gentlemen. ; 


Claud. Fellow, why doſt thou ſhew me thus to the 
5 world? | 
Bear me to priſon, where I am ad. 
Prey. I doit not in evil diſpoſition , 
1 But from lord Angelo by ſpecial charge. | 
3 Claud. Thus can the demi-god, authority, 
1 Make us pay down for our offence by weight.—r 
The words of heaven ;—on whom it will, it will; 
On whom it will not, ſo; yet e tis jult ®, - 
| ' Tucig. 
8s Thus can «the demi-god, authericys | | | 
| Make us pay down for our offence” by aweight.— A 
T be words of heaven —on whom: it will, it o; 
On vhom it will not, ſo yet ill 'tis jufte] 75. igel, 
Authority, makes us pay the full penalty of our offence, and its 
decrees are as little to be queſtioned as the words of bea ven, to hic 
- pronounces its pleaſure thus I puniſh and remit puniſhment according 
_ to my exon uncontroulable vill; and yet who can ſay, what doſt thou ? 
— Mate us pay down for our "offence by weight, is a fine expreſſion to 
ſignify paying the full penalty. The be is taken from paying 


E money by veight, which is always exact; not ſo by tale, on account gf 
== ' the practice of diminiſhing the ſpecies. Wannen ves + 
2 I ſuſpect that a line is loſt, founvzoN. a7. 914 
It may be read, rhe ſword of beawen. „ 144 ylang, = 
| Thus can the demi-god, Autharity, [#454 2 


Mate us pay down for our offence," by weight j— 
 O”- The ſword of heaven; on —— = e 
1 Authority is then poetically called the — of beaven, which will TY 
| or 


| 


— — — — 


by Sir William Davenant, Matrox. 


14 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


Lucio, Why, how now, Claudio? whence comes this 


reſtraint ? | es: Y 
Claud. From too much liberty, my Lucio, liberty: 


| As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 


So every ſcope by the immoderate uſe 

Turns to reſtraint : Our natures do purſue _ 

(Like rats that ravin 9 down their proper bane,) 

A thirſty evil; and when we drink, we die. | 
Lucio. If I could ſpeak. ſo wiſely under an arreft, I 


would ſend for certain of my creditors : And yet, to ſay 
the truth, I had as lief have the foppery of freedom, as 


the morality of impriſonment.— What's thy offence, 
Claudio? „ 
Claud. What, but to ſpeak of would offend again. 
Lucio. What is it? murder? | 


Claud. No. 


or puniſh, as it is commanded. The alteration Is ſlight, being made only 


dy taking a fingle letter from the end of the word, and placing it at the 


beginning. : | 
This very ingenious and elegant emendation was ſuggeſted to me by 


the rev. Dr. Roberts, of Eaton; and it may be countenanced by the fol- 


lowing paſſage in the Cæbler's Prophecy, 1 594: 
«© —[n brief they are the ſwords of heaven to puniſh.” . 
Sir V. Davenant, who incorporated this play of Shaitſpeare with 
Much ado about Nothing, and formed out of them a Tragi-comedy called 
The Law againſt Lovers, omits the two laſt lines of this ſpeech ; 1 ſup- 


- poſe, on account of their ſeeming obſcurity. STEEvENS. 


The very ingenious emendation propoſed by Dr. Roberts is yet more 
ſtrongly ſupported by another paſlage in the play before us, where this 
Phraſe occurs [a& III. fc, _ : | * 

e He who the ſword of beauen will bear, 
& Should be as holy as ſevere: 
yet I believe the old copy is right, MALoxx. | 


Notwithſtanding Dr. Roberts's ingenious conjecture, the text is cer - 


tainly right, Authority being abſolute in Angelo, is finely ſtiled by 


Claudio, the demi god. To his uncontroulable power, the poet applies 


a paſſage from St. Paul to the Romans, ch. ix. v. 15, 18, which he pro- 


perly ftiles, the words of beawen: for he ſaith to Moſes, I will have 


mercy on whom I will have mercy, &c. And again: Therefore hath he 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, &c. HI NLEV. 

9 Like rats that ravin &c.] To ravin was formerly. uſed for eagerly 
or voraciouſly devouring any thing. Rzep. : 2235 

Ravin is an ancient word for prey. STEEvVENS. 

? — as the morality-] The old copy has mortality. It was correfted 
Lucio. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 1 


Lucio, Lechery ? 
Claud. Call it fo. 
Prov. Away, ſir; you 3 go. 
Claud. One word, good friend Jain 2 world with 
you 1 [ Takes him afrde. 
Lucio. A hundred, if they'll do you any good.— 
L lechery fo look'd after? 
Claad. Thus ftands it with me —Upen a tus EO 
I got poſſeſſion of Julictta's'bed ? ; 
You know the lady; ſhe 1s faſt my wife, 
Save that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order: this we came not 3 
Only for propagation of a dower 3 _ 
Remaining in the coffer of her friends; 
From whom we thought it meet to hide our love, 
Till time had made them for us. But it chances, | 
The ſtealth of our moſt mutual entertainment, 
With character too groſs, is writ on Juliet. 
Lucio. With child. perhaps? r= 
Claud. Unhappily, even ſo. 3s 
And the new deputy now for the duke,— 
Whether it be the fault and limpſe of newneſs * z 
Or whether that the body pu lick be 


2 1 pot poſſeſſion of Fulietta's bed, &c. ] This ſpeech is ſurely too inde- 
licate 5 22 L Juliet, b her ang for Ns ary to; 
be brought i in with the reſt, though ſhe has nothing to ſay, The Clown 
points her out as they enter; and yet from Claudio's telling Lucio, that 
be knows the lady, &c. one would think ſhe was not meant to have made. 
her perfonal appearance on the ſcene. SrEEVENS. 

Claudio may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak to Lucio apart. MALoNE. 

3 Only for propagation of a dower—] The meaning of the ſpeaker i is 
5 Cofficient y clear, yet this term appears a very ſtrange one. Sir William 
Davenant ſeems alſo to have thought ſo; for he reads 

Only for the aſſurance of a dowory.” 

Perhaps we thould read-only for bee MALONE. 

4+ Whether it be the fault and glimpſe of nexwneſs ;] Fault, I appre- 
hend, does not refer to any enormous act done by the deputy, | {as Dr. 
Johnſon ſeems to have thought) but to newwneſs. The fault and g pipe 
is the ſame as the faulty glimpſe. And the meaning ſcems to be— 
char it be the fault of a gr a 4; ault arifing from the mind bein dazzled 
by novel authority, of ' which. the new, zowernour bas yet bad only a 
. glimpſe,—bas yet taken only a haſty ſurwey ; or wherher 8&6, Shakſpeare 
Ras many fimilar err ALONE. | 


. A horſe 


16 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


A horſe whereon the governor doth ride, 

Who, newly in the ſeat, that it may know 

He can command, let's it ſtraight feel the ſpur : - 

Whether the tyranny be in his place, Ee 

Or in his eminence that fills it up, 

I ſtagger in.:—But this new governor 

Awakes me all the enrolled penalties, 4 | 

Which have, like unſcour*'d armour 5, hung by the wall, 

So long, that nineteen zodiacks have gone round, 

And none of them been worn; and, for a name, 

Now puts the drowſy and neglected at 

Freſhly on me: tis, ſurely, for a name. 0 100 
Lucio. I warrant, it is: and thy head ſtands fo tickle 7 

on thy ſhoulders, that a milk-maid, if ſhe be in love, may 

ſigh it off. Send after the duke, and appeal to him. 
Claud. J have done ſo, but he is not to be found. 

I pr'ythee, Lucio, do me this kind ſervice: 

This day my fitter ſhould the cloiſter enter, 

And there receive her approbation *-: 


Acquaint her with the danger of my ſtate ; 


s lite unſcour d armour,] So, in Troilus and Creſſida: | 
« Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery.” STEEYENSS 
G6 — ——But this new governor | | 
Awakes me all the enrolled penalties, 
Ine have, like unſcour'd armour, hung by the wall, 
So lon | 
 * Now r the drowſy and neglected act : 
7 TT ly on me:] Lord Strafford, in the concluſion of his Defence 
in the Houſe of Lords, had, perhaps, theſe lines in his thoughts: 

It is now full two hundred and forty years ſince any man was touched 
for this alledged crime, to this height, before myſelf..—Let us reſt con- 
tented with that which our fathers have left us; and not awake thoſe 
Neeping lions, to our own deſtruction, by raking up a feww muſty records, 
that bave lain ſo many ages by the walls, quite forgotten and negleted.” 


LEE 2 | | MALON E. 
7 ſo tickle] i. e. tickliſh, This word is frequently uſed by our old 
dramatick authors. STEEVENS. | 1 „ 


5 — ber approbation: ] 1. e. enter on her probation, or noviciate. S0 
again, in this play: 1 | 2 | 
| « I, er of a ſiſterhood”, | 
Again, in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608 : 
„ Madam, for a twelvemonth's apfrobation, 
We mean to make the trial of our child,” MaLoxZ. 


Implore 


* 


e 


I have great hope in that : for in her youth 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 17 
Implore her, in my voice, that ſhe make friends 
To the ſtrict deputy ; bid herſelf aſſay him; 


There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialect“, 
Such as moves men; beſide, ſhe hath proſperous art, 
When ſhe. will play with reaſon and diſcourſe, 
And well ſhe can perſuade. | | 

Lucio. I pray, ſhe may: as well for the encouragement 
of the like, which elſe would ſtand under grievous impoſi- 
tion *; as for the enjoying of thy life, who I would be 
ſorry ſhould+be thus fooliſhly loſt at a game of tick-tack *, 
I'll to her. 

Claud. I thank you, good friend Lucio. 

Lucio. Within two hours, — 

Claud. Come, officer, away. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE” Th 
| A Monaſtery. f 
Enter Duke, and Friar Thomas. 


Duke. No; holy father; throw away that thought ; 
Believe not that the dribbling dart of love | 


9 — prone and ſpeechleſs diale&,] Prone, I believe, is uſed here for 
prompt, ſignificant, expreſſive (though ſpeechleſs), as in our author's 


Rape of Lucrece it means ardent, head-ftrong, ruſhing forward to its object: 


« O that prone luſt ſhould ſtain ſo pure a bed!” MALON x. 

Prone, perhaps, may ſtand for bumble, as a prone poſture is a peſture of 
ſupplication. So, in the Opportunity, by Shirley, 1640: 

« You have proſtrate language.” 
The ſame thought occurs in the Winter's Tale: 
«© The filence often of pure innocence 
C Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails.” 

Sir W. D' Avenant, in his alteration of the play, changes prone to 
ſweet. I mention ſome of his variations, to ſhew that what appear dif- 
ficulties to us were difficulties to him, who living nearer the time of 
Shakſpeare, might be ſuppoſed to have underſtood his language more in- 
timately. STEEVENS. ; 

I —under grievous impoſition 3] I once thought it ſhould be ingui/- 
tion; but the preſent reading is probably right. The crime would be under 


_ grievous penalties impoſed, JounsoN. 


2 —loft at a game of tick-tack.] Tick-tack, is a game at tables. 
6 Touer au tric- tra is uſed in French, in a wanton ſenſe, MaroxE. 


Vor. II. i GS "an 


18 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Can pierce a cõmplete boſom ® : why I defire thee 3 
To give me ſecret harbour, hath a purpofe 2 
More grave and wrinkled than the aims and ends 3 
Of burning youth. = SL © 
Fri. T. May your grace ſpeak of it ? | 2 
Du ke. My holy fir, none better knows than you | 
How I have ever lov'd the life remov*'d *; L 
And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies, | 7 
Where youth, and coſt, and witleſs bravery* keeps. 1 
J have deliver'd to lord Angelo | 2 
(A man of ſtricture *, and firm abſtinence) | M 
p My abſolute power and place here in Vienna, | 1 
| And he ſuppoſes me travell'd to Poland ; = 
| | For ſo I have ſtrew'd it in the common ear, 4 
And ſo it is receiv'd: Now, pious ſir, 1 1 
You will demand of me, why I do this ? = 
Fri. T. Gladly, my lord. 
Duke. We have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws, 1 
( (The needful bits and curbs to head- ſtrong ſteeds,) 2 
Which for theſe fourteen years we have let ſleep “; 
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1 Believe not that the dribbling dart of love En) | | 

Can pierce a complete boſom :] Think not that a breaſt completely 1 

armed can be pierced by the dart of love, that comes fluttering wit bout "nt 

orce, JOHNSONe | | : 2 

4 — the life remov'd;] i. e. a life of retirement, a life removed from 

the buſtle of the world. STEEvens. | | 

So, in Hamlet: It wafts you to a more removed ground. Marone. 1 

5 — and witleſs bravery—] Bravery in old language often means, ; 

| ſplen-dour of dreſt. And was ſupplied by the ſecond folio. Martonz, 
| | 6 Aman of ſtricture,] Strifure for ftrifineſs. Jon NsoN. 


7 We have ftrit ſtatutes, and moſt biting las, 
(The needful bits and curbs to bead-ftrong ſteeds, } 
Which for theſe fourteen years wwe have let ſleep 3] The old cox 

| . reads — head - ſtrong weeds, and—let flip. Both the emendations were 8 
made by Mr, Theobald. The latter may derive ſupport (as he has ob- - 

ſerved) from a ſubſequent line in this play: :- FE, | 

The law hath not been dead, though it hath ffept.“ 
So, alſo, from a paſſage in Hamlet: 1 
cc How ſtand I then, ; . W 


te That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, = 

% Excitements of my reaſon and my blood, 9 
6 And let all ſleep? | 1 
If flip be the true reading, (which, h I do : ſenſe = 
p e true reading, (which, however, I do not believe,) the ſenſe = 

| x . May 9 | 


5 n 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 19 


Even like an o'er-grown lion in a cave, 


That goes not out to prey: Now, as fond fathers 
Having bound up the threat' ning twigs of birch, 
Only to ſtick it in their children's fight, 
For terror, .not to uſe ; in time the rod 
Becomes more mock' d, than fear'd * : fo our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themſelves are dead 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe ; 
The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. | 

Fri. T. It reſted in your grace 
To unlooſe this tied-up juſtice, when you pleas'd : 
And it in you more dreadful would have ſeem'd, 
'Than in lord Angelo, | 

Duke. ] do fear, too dreadful : 
Sith ? *twas my fault to give the people ſcope, 
Twould be my tyranny to ſtrike, and gall them, 
For what I bid them do: For we bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſlive paſs, * 
And not the puniſhment. 'Therefore, indeed, my father, 
J have on Angelo impos'd the office; 
Who may, in the ambuſh of my name, ſtrike home, 
And yet my nature never in the fight, 


To do it ſlander * ; And to behold his ſway, 


may he, — which for theſe fourteen years we have ſuffered to paſs un- 
noticed, unobſerved ; for ſo the ſame phraſe is uſed in Twelfth Night : 
Let him ler this matter ſlip, and Fll give him my horſe, grey Capulet.“ 

Mr. Theobald altered fourteen to nineteen, to make the Duke's ac- 


count correſpond with a ſpeech of Claudio's in a former ſcene, but with- 


out neceffity ; for our author is often incorrect in the computation of 
time. MALONE. | 
Theobald's correction is miſplaced. If any correction is really ne- 
ceſſary, it ſhould have been made where Claudio, in a foregoing line, ſays 
nineteen years. I am diſpoſed to take the Duke's words. WHALLEY. 

8 Becomes more mock'd, than fear'd :) Becomes was added by Mr. 


Pope to reſtore ſenſe to the paſlage, ſome ſuch word having been left 
out. STEEVENS. | 


9 Sith] i, e. ſince. STEEVENS. | 
1 To do it ſlander :] The original copy reads To do in ſlander. 
The emendation was Sir Thomas Hanmer's. In the preceding line 
the firſt folio appears to have—fighr ; which ſeems to be countenanced 
by the words ambuſh and firike, Sight was introduced by — Pope. 
| . ALONE. 


C 2 1 will, 


20 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
I will, as *twere a brother of your order, 4 
Viſit both prince and people: therefore, I pr'ythee, 4 
Supply me with the habit, and inſtruct me 1 
How I may formally in perſon bear me * 3 
Like a true friar. More reaſons for this action, 2 
At our more leiſure ſhall I render you; 1 
Only, this one: — Lord Angelo 1s preciſe; 4 
Stands at a guard * with envy ; ſcarce confeſſes 1 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 1 
Is more to bread than ſtone: Hence ſhall we ſee, 1 
If power change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be. 2 
SC. NE V. 1 


A Nunnery. 
Enter ISABELLA and FRANCISCA., 


1/ab. And have you nuns no farther privileges? 
Fran. Are not theſe large enough ? 
Jab. Yes, truly: I ſpeak not as defiring more; 
But rather wiſhing a more ſtri& reſtraint 
Upon the ſiſter- hood, the votariſts of ſaint Clare. 


Lucio. [within] Ho! Peace be in this place ! = 
1/ab. Who's that which calls? | 1 
Fran. It is a man's voice: Gentle Iſabella, | FJ 
Turn you the key, and know his buſineſs of him ; _ 
You may, I may not; you are yet unſworn : 1 


When you have vow'd, you muſt not ſpeak with men, 
But in the preſence of the prioreſs: 
Then, if you ſpeak, you muſt not ſhew your face; 
Or, if you ſhew your face, you muſt not ſpeak. 
He calls again; I pray you, anſwer him. [Zxit Fran, 
Jab. Peace and proſperity ! Who is't that calls? 


Hanmer's emendation is ſupported by a paſſage in Henry IV. P. 1: 
* Do me no ſlander, Douglaſs, I dare fight.” STxzvens.” 
Z — in perſon bear me] Me, which ſeems to have been accidentally 
emitted in the old copy, was inſerted by Mr. Steevens. MAL ON R. 


So, in the Tempeſt : | 1 
he ſome good inſtruction give, x 
& How I may bear me here.” STEEvens. | —- 
3 Stands at @ guard] Stands on terms of defiance, Jonnsox. = 
3 
N £ nte = 
x 
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| Enter Lucio. 

Lucie. Hail, virgin, if you be; as thoſe cheek-roſes 
Proclaim you are no leſs ! Can you ſo ſtead me, 

As bring me to the ſight of Habella, 
A novice of this place, and the fair ſiſter 
To her unhappy brother Claudio? ED, 
Jab. Why her unhappy brother? let me aſæ; 
The rather, for I now muſt make you know _ 
I am that Iſabella, and his ſiſter. | 

Lucio. Gentle and fair, your brother kindly greets you = 
Not to be weary with you, he's in priſon. | 

1/ab. Woe me ! For what ? | 

Lucio. For that, which, if myſelf might be his judge“, 
He ſhould receive his puniſhment in thanks: 
He hath got his friend with child. | 
- Tab. Sir, mock me not :—your ſtory 5. 

Lucio. Tis true: I would not . Though *tis my fa- 

miliar ſin 

| „„ | | With 
1 For that, which, if myſelf might be his judge, ] Perhaps theſe words 
were tranſpoſed at the prels, The ſenſe ſeems to require That, for 
which, &c. MALONE. | | | 

5 Sir, make me not your ſtory.] Thus the old copy. I have no doubt 
that we ought'to read (as I have printed,) Sir, mock me not: your ſtory. 

So, in Macbeth : SH IR 

«© Thou com'ſt to uſe thy tongue: y fory quickly.“ 
In King Lear we Have-< pray, do not 2451 Mn.“ x 
iI beſeech you, Sir, (ſays Iſabel) do not play upon my fears; reſerve this 
| idle talk for ſome other occaſion; proceed at once to your tale. Lucio's 
Tubſequent words, [“C Tis true, — i. e. you are right; I thank you 
for reminding me | which, as the text has been hitherto printed, had no 
meaning, are then pertinent and clear. Mr. Pope was ſo ſenſible of 
the impoſſibility of reconciling them to what preceded in the old copy, 
that he fairly omitted them. | 5 | ; 
What Iſabella ſays afterwards, fully ſupports this emendation : 
_ & You do blaſpheme the good, in mocking me.“ 

I have obſerved that almoſt every paſſage in our author, in which 
there is either a broken ſpeech, or a ſudden tranſition without a connect- 
ing particle, has been corrupted by the careleſſneſs of either the tran- 
ſcriber or compoſitor, See a note on Lowe's Labour's Loft, Act II. Sc. i: 

A man of—lſovereign, peerleſs, he's eſteem d.“ 
And another on Coriolanus, AR I. Scene iv ; i | 
« You ſhames of Rome! you herd of ——Boils and plagues 
© Plaifter you o'er!” MAL ONE. 

5 1 would not.] 1 e. Be aſſured, I would not mock you. So after- 

| C 3 | | Wards: 
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With maids to ſeem the lapwing ?, and to jeſt, 
Tongue far from heart*,—play with all virgins fo, 
I hold you as a thing enſky'd, and fainted; 

By your renouncement, an immortal ſpirit ; 

And to be talk'd with in ſincerity, 

As with a ſaint; | | | i 
1/ab, You do blaſpheme the good, in mocking me. 1 
Lucio, Do not believe it. Fewneſs and truth“, tis thus: + 

Your brother and his lover have embrac'd*: | 


— 
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wards : © Do not believe it:“ i. e. Do net ſuppoſe that I would mock 2 
you. MaLons., | : Wo 
7 With maids to ſeem the lapwing,] The lapwings fly with ſeeming 1 
fright and anxiety far from their neſts, to deceive thoſe who ſeek their 70 
young, HANMER. - 8 = 
See Ray's Proverbs: „ The lapwing cries, tongue far from beart."" WE. 


The farther the is from her neſt, where her heart is with her young WM 
ones, the is the louder, or perhaps all tongue. SMITH. | 1 
* See the Comedy of Errors, Act IV. Sc. 111. GRE. 
s Though tis my familiar ſin | | 
With maids to ſeem the lapwing, and to jeſt, | 
| Tongue far from beart,—play with all virgins ſo, &c.] This paſ- 
Tage has been pointed in the modern editions thus : 5 
5 *Tis true: — I would not (though "tis my familiar fin 
With maids to. ſeem, the lapwing, and to jeſt, 
Tongue far from heart) play with all virgins ſo : 
I hold you &. e | 
According to this punctuation, Lucio is made to deliver a ſentiment 
directly oppoſite to that which the author intended. Though tis my 
common practice to jeft with and to deceive all virgins, I would not ſo play 
with all virgins. | | 
Ihe ſenſe, as the text is now regulated, appears to me clear and eaſy. 
*Tis very true, (ſays he) I ought indeed, as you fay, to proceed at once to 
my flory. Be aſſured, I would not mock you. Though itis my familiar 
practice to jeſt with maidens, and, like the lapwing, to deceive them 
by my infincere prattle, though, I ſay, it is my ordinary and habi- 
tua] practice to ſport in this manner with a d virgins, yet I ſhould 
never think of treating you ſo; for I conſider you, in conſequence of 
your having renounced the world, as an immortal fpirit, as one to 
whom I ought to ſpeak with as much fincerity as if I were addreſſ- 
ing a faint. MaLonse. | | | 
9 Fewneſs and truth,] i. e. in few words, and thoſe true ones. 
In few, is many times thus uſed by Shakſpeare. STEEVENs.. 
1 Your brother and hislover—] i. e. his miſtreſs; lover, in our au- 
thor's time, being applied to the female as well as the male ſex. Thus, 
one of his poems, containing the lamentation of a deſerted maiden, is 
entitled „A Lover's Complaint,” Marx. = 


7 As 
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As thoſe that feed grow full; as bloſſoming time, 
That from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyſon, even fo her plenteous womb 
Expreſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry*. 8 
Jab. Some one with child by him My couſin Juliet? 
Lucio. Is ſhe your couſin ? 
Lab. Adoptedly; as ſchool-maids change their names, 
By vain though apt affection. 
Lucio. She it is. 
1/ab. O, let him marry her ! 
Lucio, 'This 1s the point. | 
The duke is very ſtrangely gone from hence; 
Bore many gentlemen, myſelf being one, 
In hand, and hope of action“: but we do learn 
By thoſe that know the very nerves of ſtate, 
His givings out were of an infinite diſtance 
From his true-meant deſign. Upon his place, 
And with full line “ of his authority, 
Governs lord Angelo; a man, whoſe blaod 
Is very ſnow-broth ; one who'never feels 
The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe ; 
But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, ſtudy and faſt. 
He (to give fear to uſe 5 and liberty, 
Which have, for long, run by the hideous law, 
As mice by lions,) hath pick' d out an act, 
2 — bloſſoming time, | 
That from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyſon; ſo ber plenteous womb: - | 
E xpreſſeth his full tilth and buſbandry.}. This ſentence, as Dr, 
Johnſon has abſerved, is apparently ungrammatical. I ſuſpe&t two 
Halt lines have been loſt, Perhaps however an imperfe& ſentence was 
intended, of which there are many inſtances in theſe plays: —or, as 
might have been uſed in the ſenſe of lite. Teeming foiſon is abundant 
plenty. Tilt is tillage, MALONE. | | | 
. 3, Bore many gentlemen, 2 
In hand and bope of action :] To bear in hand is a common phraſe 
for to keep in expeFation and dependance; but we ſhould read, f 
with bope of adbion. Jonson. 
4 And with full line -] With full extent, with the whole length. 
| y OHNSON. 
5 to give fear to uſe—] To intimidate «ſe, that is, _— long 
countenanced by cuſtoms JOHNSON. A 
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Under. whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit : he arreſts him on it; 
And follows cloſe the rigour of the ſtatute, 
To make him an example: all hope is gone, 
Unleſs you have the-grace © by your fair prayer 
To ſoften Angelo: and that's my pith 
Of buſineſs 7 *twixt you and your poor brother. 
Jab. Doth he ſo ſeek his lite? 
Lucio. Has cenſur'd him * 
Already ; and, as I hear, -the provoſt hath 
A warrant for his execution. . 
Lab. Alas! what poor ability's in me 
To do him good? : | 
Lucio. Aﬀay the power you have. 
 {/ab. My power! Alas! I doubt,— 
Lucio. Our doubts are traitors, | 
And make us loſe the good we. oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt: Go to lord Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when maidens ſue, 
Men give like gods; but when they weep and kneel, 
All their petitions are as freely their? | 
As they themſelves would owe them *. 
Ijab. Il ſee what I can do. 
Lucio. But, ſpeedily-. So 


6 Unleſs you have the: grace] That is, the acceptableneſs, the. 

power of gaining favour. So, when ſhe makes her ſuit, the provoſt ſays ; 
Heaven give thee moving graces ! JOHNSON. | 

7 — my pith e z DEY 

BE of buſineſs —] The inmeſt part, the main of my meſſage. Jon xs. 

8 Has cenſur'd bim] We ſhould read, I think, He bas cen- 


# 


ured bim, &c. In the Mis. of our author's time, and frequently in 


the printed copy of theſe plays, Be bas, when intended to be contracted, 
is written —b'as. Hence probably the miſtake here. MALONE. 
"— cenſur'd him—] i. e. ſentenced hini, So, in Orbello: 
0 to you, lord governor, | 
Þ „ Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain.” STEEvEns. 
9 All their petitions are as freely theirs] All their requeſts are as freely 
granted to them, are granted in as full and beneficial a manner, as they 
themſelves could wiſh, The editor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily 
reads—as truly theirs; which has been followed in all the ſubſequent 
copies. MaALonz, Es 7 | 
1 —would owe them.] To owe ſignifies in this 
others, to poſſeſs, to have, STEEVENS. 
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place, as in many 
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Tab. I will about it ſtraight ; 
No longer ſtaying but to give the mother * 
Notice of my affair. I humbly thank you: 
Commend me to my brother: ſoon at night 
I'll ſend him certain word of my ſueceſs. 
Lucio. I take my leave of you. 
Jab. Good an. adieu. Exeunt. 


TR 1. SCENE I 
A Hall in Angelo's Hoge. 


Enter Axe G E LO, Es cAlus, à Juſtice, Provoſt *, Officers, 
and other Attendants. | 


Ang. We 4 not make a ſcare-crow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey 3, 


And let it keep one ſhape, till cuſtom mike it 


Their perch, and not their terror. 
Eſcal. Ay, but yet 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, 
Than fall, and bruiſe to death“: Alas! this gentleman, 
Whom I would ſave, had a moſt noble father. _ 
Let but your honour know 3, 


(Whom I believe to be moſt ſtrait in virtue, ) 


Erbe mother] The abbeſs, or prioreſs. Jouxsox. 
2 Provoſt, ] A provoſt is generally the executioner of an army. 
5 STEEVENS. 
cc A Provoſt martial Minſheu explains & Prevoſt des Mareſchaux: 
« Præfectus rerum capitalium, prætor rerum capitalium.” REED. 
A priſon for military offenders is at this day, in ſome places, called the 
Previt, MALoONE. 
3 —to fear the birds of prey,] To fear is to affright, to cavity 
- STEEVENSs 
& T han fall, and bruiſe to deatb:] i. e. fall the axe or rather, let the 
criminal fall, &c. MAL ONE. 
Shakſpeare has uſed the ſame verb active in the Comedy of Errors, 
and As you like it. STEEVENS, 
5 Let but your honour know,] To e is here to examine, to take 
cogniſance. So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: . 
« Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires 3 
« Enow of your truth, examine well your blaod.“ Jonws0Ns! 


That, 
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That, in the working of your own affections, 
Had time coher'd with place, or place with wiſhing, 
Or that the reſolute acting of your blood ® | 
Could have attain'd the effect of your own purpoſe, 
Whether you had not ſometime in your life | 
Err'd in this point which now you cenſure him 7, 
And pull'd the law upon you. 
Ang. Tis one thing to be tempted, Eſcalus, 
Another thing to fall. I not deny, 
The jury, paſſing on the prifener's life, 
May, in the ſworn twelve, have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try: What's open made 
To juſtice, that juſtice ſeizes. What know the laws, 
That thieves do paſs on thieves?? Tis very pregnant“, 
The jewel that we find, we ſtoop and take it, 
Becauſe we ſee it; but what we do not ſee, 
We tread upon, and never think of it. 
You may not fo extenuate his offence, 
For I have had ſuch. faults *, but rather tell me, 
When I that cenſure him do ſo offend, | 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. Sir, he muſt die. 
Eſcal. Be it as your wiſdom will. 
Ang. Where is the provoſt? _ 
Prov. Here, if it like your honour. 


G of your b Old copy ur blood. Corrected by e ee 


| | MarLonz. 

7 -ich now you cenſure bim, ] Some word ſeems to be wanting to 

make this line ſenſe. Perhaps, we ſhould read—which now you cen- 

ſare him for. STEEVENS. |, - | 
What know the laaus, | | 


© That thieves do paſs on thieves.2Þ How can the adminiſtrator of 
the laws take cognizance of what I have juſt mentioned? How can they. 


know, whether the jurymen who decide on the life or death of thieves 
be themſelves as criminal as thoſe whom they try? To paſs on is a 
forenfick term. So, in the well-known proviſion of Macna CharTaA: 
*“ nec ſuper eum ibimus, nec ſuper eum mittemus, niſi per legale judi- 
cium parium ſuorum, vel per legem terre.” MALONE. 

9 *Tis very pregnant,] Tis plain that we muſt act with bad as with 
good; we puniſh the faults, as we take the advantages, that lie in our 
way, ee, we do not ſee _ cannot note. JOHNSON. © | 1 

For I have had ſuch faults, ] That is, beca reaſon that I 
have hd ſuch en ponent | oh 4 * 7 


; 1 Ang. 
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Arg. See that Claudio : 
Be executed by nine to-morrow morning : 
Bring him his confeſſor, let him be prepar'd ; 
For that's the utmoſt of his pilgrimage. [ Exit Prov. 

E/cal. Well, heaven forgive him! and forgive us all! 
Some riſe by ſin, and ſome by virtue fall“: 
Some run from brakes of vice, and anſwer none; 
And ſome condemned for a fault alone. 

Enter E1B0w, FroTH, Clown, Officers, c. 

E III. Come, bring them away: if theſe be good people 
in a common-weal, that do nothing but uſe their abuſes 
in common houſes, I know no law: bring them away. 

Ang. How now, ſir! What's your name? and what's 
the matter? 8 

Elb. If it pleaſe your honour, I am the poor duke's 
conſtable, and my name is Elbow; I do lean upon juſtice, 
fir, and do bring in here before your good honour two 


notorious benefactors. | | 
Ang. Benefactors? Well; what benefactors are they? 


Are they not malefaCtors ? 


* 


2 Some riſe &c.] This line is in the firſt folio printed in Italicks, as 
a quotation. All the folios read in the next line: 
Some run from brakes of ice, and anſwer none. JonhNsoN. 

A brake arciently meant not only a ſharp bit, a *. but alſo the 
engine with which farriers confined the legs of ſuch unruly horſes as 
would not otherwiſe ſubmit themſelves to be ſhod, or to have a cruel 
operation performed on them. This in ſome places is ftill called a 
ſmith's brake, I likewiſe find from Holinſhed, p. 670, that the 
brake was an engine of torture. It was called the duke of Exeter's 


| = daughter. See Blackſtone's COMMENT. IV. 320, 321. 


I Shakſpeare alluded here to this engine, the ſenſe of this paſſage 
will be: Some run more than once from engines of puniſhment, and anſwer 
no interrogatories 3 while ſome are condemned to ſuffer for a ſingle treſpaſs. 
A yet plainer meaning may be deduced from the ſame words. A brake 
meant a buſh. By brakes of vice, therefore, may be meant a collection, 
a number, a thicket of vices. 

Mr. Tollet is of opinion that, by brakes of wice, Shakſpeare means 
only the thorny paths of vice. STEEVENS. | 

I am not ſatisfied with either the old or preſent reading of this very 
difficult paſſage; yet have nothing better to propoſe. The modern 
reading, vice, was introduced by Mr. Rowe. In K. Henry VIII. we have 
* *Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake © 
«© That virtue muſt go through.” MATONE. 


Elb. 
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Elb. If it pleaſe your honour, I know not well what 
they are: but preciſe villains they are, that I am ſure of; 
and void of all profanation in the world, that good 


chriſtians ought to have. 


Eſcal. This comes off well * ; here's a wile officer. 
Ang. Goto: What quality are they of? Elbow is youE 
name? Why doſt thou not ſpeak, Elbow“? 
eng He cannot, fir ; he's out at elbow. 
What are you, fir? 
ak. He, fir? a tapſter, fir; parcel-bawd 5 ; one that 
Wives a bad woman; whoſe houle, fir, was, as they ſay, 
Pluck d down in the ſuburbs; ; and now ſhe profeſſes a hot- 
houſe * „Which, I think, is a very ill houſe too. 
Ecal. How know you that? 
Elb. My wife, fir, whom I deteſt 7 before heaven and 
your honour, — e 
Eſcal. How! thy wife? 
EIB. Ay, fir; whom, 1 Thank heaven, is an honeſt 
woman j— 
Eſcal. Doſt thou deteſt her therefore ? 
£16. I ſay, fir, I will deteſt myſelf alſo, as well as me, 
that this houſe; if it be not a bawd's houſe, it is pity of 
her life, for it is a naughty houſe. 


3 This comes off well 3] This is nimbly ſpoken 3 5 this is r ut- 
tered. JoHNSONs 

The ſame phraſe is employed in Tamon of Athens, ** elſewhere; 
but in the preſent inſtance it is uſed ironically. The meaning of it, 
when ſeriouſly applied to ſpeech, is— This is well delivered, this tory 1 18 
Well told. STEEVE NSS. 

4 N hy doſt thou not ſpear, Elbow! 5 Says Angelo to the conſtable. 
4 He cannot, fir, quoth the Clown, he's out at elboau. I know not 
whether this quibble be generally obſerved : he is out at the word elbow, 
and out at the elbow of his coat. The Conſtable, in his account of 
maſter Froth and the Clown, has a ſtroke at the puritans, who were 
very zealous againſt the ſtage about this time ; 4 Preciſe villains they 
cc are, that I am ſure of; and void of all profanation in the:world, that 
c good Chriſtians ought to have.” F ARMERs 

5 —a tapſter, fir ; " parcel-bawd 3] This. we ſhould now expreſs by 
daying, be is half-tapfter, half-bawd. JornsoN. . 

a in X. Henry I: & a parcel-gilt goblet.“ STEEVENS. 

he profeſſes a bet-houſe;] A bot-houſe is an Engliſh name for 2 
Fo JokNSQON. 
7 -ονοο̊ 1 deteſt.— He meange—proteſe Matonz. 


. Eſcal. 
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Eſcal. How doſt thou know tha?, conſtable ? 

Elb. Marry, fir, by my wife; who, if ſhe had been à 
woman cardinally given, might have been accuſed in 
fornication, adultery, and all uncleanneſs there. 

Eſcal. By the woman's means? 

Elb. Ay, fir, by miſtreſs Over-done's means“: but 
as ſhe ſpit in his face, ſo ſhe defy'd him. 

Clown. Sir, if it pleaſe your honour, this 1s not ſo. 
Elb. Prove it before theſe varlets here, thou honour- 
able man, prove it. 

E/cal. Do you hear how he miſplaces ? [To Angelo. 

Clown. Sir, ſhe came in great with child; and longing 
(ſaving your honour's reverence,) for ſtew'd prunes? ; fir, 
we had but two in the houſe, which at that very diſtant 
time ſtood, as it were, ina fruit-diſh, a diſh of ſome 
three-pence; your honours have ſeen ſuch diſhes ; they 
are not China diſhes, but very good diſhes. 

Eſcal. Go to, go to; no matter for the diſh, fir. 

Cloaon. No, indeed, fir, not of a pin; you are therein 
in the right: but to the point: as I ſay, this miſtreſs 
Elbow, being, as I ſay, with child, and being great 
belly?d, and longing, as I ſaid, for prunes; and having 
but two in the dith, as I ſaid, maſter Froth here, this 
very man, having eaten the reſt, as I ſaid, and, as ſay, 
paying for them very honeſtly; for, as you know, maſtes 
Froth, I could not give you three pence again: 

Froth. No, indeed. 

Clown. Very well: you being then, if you be remem- 


ber'd, cracking the ſtones of the foreſaid prunes; 5 


Froth. Ay, ſo I did, indeed. 
Clown. Why, very well: I telling you then, if you 
be remember'd, that ſuch a one, and ſuch a one, were 


0 Ay, ſir, ty miſtreſs Over-done's means :] Here ſeems to have 
been ſome mention made of Froth, who was to be accuſed, and ſome 
words therefore may have been loft, unleſs the irregularity of the nar- 
rative may be better imputed to the ignorance of the conſtable. Jonxs. 

9 ſtew'd prunes ;] Stewed prunes were to be found in every 
brothel. See a note on the 3d ſcene of the zd act of the Firſt Part of 
King Henry IV, In the old copy prunes are ſpelt, according to vulgar 
pronunciation, prezwyns. STEEVENS. 

T mat that very diftant time] He means inſlant, MALoNnz. 


pak 
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paſt cure of the thing you wot of, unleſs they kept very 
good diet, as I told you; 

Froth. All this is true. 

Clown. Why, very well then. 


Eſcal. Come, you are a tedious fool : to the purpoſe.— 


What was done to Elbow's wife, that he hath cauſe to com- 
plain of? Come me to what was done to her. 

Clown. Sir, your honour cannot come to that yet. 

E/cal. No, fir, nor I mean it not. | 

Clown. Sir, but you ſhall come to it, by your honour's. 
leave : And, I beſeech you, look into maſter Froth here, 
| fir; a man of fourſcore pound a year; whoſe father dy*d 
at Hallowmas :—Was't not at Hallowmas, maſter Froth ? 

Froth. All-hallond eve. | | 

Clown. Why, very well ; I hope here be truths : He, 
fir, fitting, as I ſay, in a lower chair,“ fir ;—'twas in 
The Bunch of Grapes, where, indeed, you have a delight 
to fit, Have you not? N 

Froth. J have ſo; becauſe it is an open room, and good 
for winter. - | 1 


Clown. Why, very well then aol hope here be truths. 


Ang. This will laſt out a night in Ruſſia, 
When nights are e ee there: I'll take my leave, 
And leave you to the hearing of the cauſe; | 
Hoping, you'll find good cauſe to whip them all. "h 
Eſcal. 1 think no leſs: Good morrow to your lordſhip. 
[Exit ANGELO. 
Now, fir, come on: What was done to Elbow's wife, 
once more ? | 


Clown. Once, fir? there was nothing done to her once. 


Elb. I beſeech you, fir, aſk him what this man did to 
any wife. 8 

Clown. I beſeech your honour, aſk me. 

Eſcal. Well, fir; What did this gentleman to her? 

Clown. I beſeech you, fir, look in this gentleman's 


2 — in a lower chair, ] One of the editors, plauſibly enough, pro- | 


poſes to read—in a lower chamber, which derives ſome ſupport from the 
ſubſequent words. 2vþere, indeed, you have a delight to fit.” But 
the old reading is intelligible, and therefore ſhould not be changed. 
A lower chair is a chair lower than ordinary, MALONE» ” 


5 ; . faces 


n 
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face: Good maſter Froth, look upon his honour ; tis 
for a'good purpoſe : Doth your honour mark his face ? 

Ejcal. Ay, fir, very well. : 

Clown. Nay, I beſeech you mark it well. 

Eſcal. Well, I do ſo. | 1 

Clown. Doth your honour ſee any harm in his face? 

E/cal. Why, no. 

Clown. I'Il be ſuppoſed 3 upon a book, his face is the 
worſt thing about him : Good then; if his face be the 


worſt thing about him, how could maſter Froth do the 


conſtable's wife any harm? I would know that of your 
honour ? | | 
Eſcal. He's in the right: conſtable, what ſay you to it? 
Elb. Firſt, an it like you, the houſe is a reſpected 
houſe; next, this is a reſpected fellow ; and his miſtreſs 


is a reſpected woman. | | | 
Clown. By this hand, fir, his wife is a more reſpected 


perſon than any of us all. 


E1b. Varlet, thou lieſt ; thou lieft, wicked varlet : the 
time is yet to come, that ſhe was ever reſpected with man, 


woman, or child. 5 
Clown. Sir, ſhe was reſpected with him before he 
marry*d with her. Yo 
Eſcal. Which is the wiſer here? Juſtice, or Iniquity “? 
Is this true ? | 
Elb. O thou caitiff! O thou varlet ! O thou wicked 


Hannibal 5! I reſpected with her, before I was marry'd 


to her? If ever I was reſpected with her, or ſhe with me, 
let not your worſhip think me the poor duke's officer: 
Prove this, thou wicked Hannibal, or PII have mine 


action of battery on thee. 


Eſcal. If he took you a box of the ear, you might have 
your action of ſlander too. 9 | 


3 I'll be ſuppoſed—] He means depoſed. Maronr. 
4 Fuſtice, or Tniquity ?] Elbow, the officer of juſtice, or Pompey, 
the inſtrument of vice? ALONE. | 

Fuftice and Iniguity were, I ſuppoſe, two perſonages well known to 
the audience by their frequent appearance in the old moralities. The 


| Words, therefore, at that time produced a combination of ideas, which 


they have now loſt, Jonnsox. 
. 5 —Hannibal,] Miſtaken by the conſtable for Cannibal, J 
: | E * 
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Elb. Marry, I thank your good worſhip for it: What 
is't your worſhip's pleaſure I ſhall do with this wicked 
caitiff? | | Z 1 

E/cal. Truly, officer, becauſe he hath ſome offences in 


him, that thou would diſcover if thou couldſt, let him 


continue in his courſes, till thou know'ſt what they are. 
Elb. Marry, I thank your worſhip for it :—Thou 
ſeeſt, thou wicked varlet now, what's come upon thee ; 


thou art to continue now, thou varlet; thou art to con- 
tinue. | | | 


Eſcal. Where were you born, friend? [2 Froth. 


Froth. Here in Vienna, ſir. | 

E/cal. Are you of fourſcore pounds a year? 

Froth. Yes, and't pleaſe you, fir? 

Eſcal. So. What trade are you of, fir ? [To the Clown. 

Clown, A tapſter; a poor widow's tapſter. 

E/cal. Your miſtreſs's name? | 

Clown. Miſtreſs Qver-done, | 

E/cal, Hath ſhe had any more than one huſband ? 

Clown. Nine, fir ; Over-done by the laſt. 

Eſcal. Nine Come hither to me, maſter Froth. 
Maſter Froth, I would not have you acquainted with tap- 


ſters; they will draw you ©, maſter Froth, and you will 


hang them : Get you gone, and let me hear no more of 
Ou. ; ; : 
7 Froth. T thank your worſhip: For mine own part, I 
never come into any room in a taphouſe, but I am drawn 
In. | z 
 £/cal. Well; no more of it, maſter Froth : farewell, 
Come you hither to me, maſter tapſter; what's your name, 
maſter tapſter? _ . 

Clown. Pompey. 

Eſcal. What elle ? 

Clown. Bum, fir.  _- 


Eſcal. Troth, and your bum is the greateſt thing about 


Gm they will draw you, ] Draw has here a cluſter of ſenſes, As it re- 
fers to the tapſter, it ſignifies 20 drain, to empty; as it is related to hang, 
It means to be conveyed to execution on @ hurdle, In Froth's anſwer, it is 
the lame as to bring along by ſome motive or power, JOHNSON, 
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you 7 ; fo that, in the beaſtlieſt ſenſe, you are Pompey 
the great. Pompey, you are partly a bawd, Pompey, 
howſoever you colour it in being a tapſter; Are you not? 
Come, tell me true; it ſhall be the better for you. 

Clown. Truly, fir, J am a poor fellow that would hve. 

Eſcal. How would you live, Pompey ? by being a bawd ? 
What do you think of the trade, Pompey ? is it a lawful 
trade ? | 

Clown. If the law will allow it, fir. | 
_ EJeal. But the law will not allow it, Pompey ; nor it 


| ſhall not be allowed in Vienna. 


Clown. Does your worſhip mean to geld and ſpay all 
the youth of the city ? | : 

Eſcal. No, Pompey. | - ; 7 

Clown. Truly, fir, in my poor opinion, they will to't 
then: If your worthip will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you need not to fear the bawds. | 

Eſcal. There are pretty orders beginning, I can tell 
you: it 1s but heading and hanging. 

Clown, If you head and hang all that oFend that way 
but for ten year together, you'll be glad to give out a 
commiſſion for more heads. If this law hold in Vienna 
ten year, I'll rent the faireſt houſe in it, after three pence 
a bay *: If you live to ſee this come to pals, ſay, Pom- 
pey told you ſo. | | | 

Eſcal. Thank you, good Pompey : and, in requital of 
your prophecy, hark you,—T adviſe you, let me not find 
you before me again upon any complaint whatſoever, no, 
not for dwelling where you do; if I do, Pompey, I ſhall 
beat you to your tent, and prove a ſhrewd Cæſar to you; 

7 — greateſt thing about you ;] This faſhion, of which, perhaps, 
ſome remains were to be found in the age of Shakſpeare, ſeems to have 
prevailed originally in that of Chaucer, who, in tac Perſones Tale ſpeaks 
of it thus: <© Som of hem ſhewen the boſſe and the ſhape &c. in the 
wrapping of hir hoſen, and ee the buttokbes of hem behinde, &c. 
Greene, in one of his pieces, mentions the great bumme of Paris. 


STEEVENS. 

rent the faireſt bauſe in it, afier three pence a bay :] A bay of 
building is, in many parts of England, a common term, of which the 
beſt conception that I could ever attain, is, that it is the ſpace between 
the main beams of the roof; ſv that a barn crofſed twice with beams is 
a barn of three bays, JouNnsoN. . | 


Vol. II. D | | in 
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in plain dealing, Pompey, I ſhall have you whipt : ſo for 
this time, Pompey, fare you well. 5 
Cloaun. I thank your worſhip for your good counſel ; but 
T ſhall follow it, as the fleſh and fortune ſhall better de- 
termine. | | | 
Whip me? No, no; let carman whip his jade; 
The valiant heart's not whipt out of his trade. [ Exzt. 

Eſcal. Come hither to me, maſter Elbow; come hither, 
maſter conſtable. How long have you been in this place 
of conſtable? _ | | 

Elb. Seven year and a half, fir. 5 

Eſcal. T thought, by your readineſs ? in the office, you 
had continued in it ſome time: You ſay, ſeven years to- 

ether ? | 

Elb. And a half, fir. | 

Eſcal. Alas! it hath been great pains to you! They do 
you wrong to put you ſo oft upon't: Are there not men in 
your ward ſufficient to ſerve 1t ? | 

Elb. Faith, fir, few of any wit in ſuch matters: as 
they are choſen, they are glad to chooſe me for them ; 
I do it for ſome piece of money, and go through with all. 

Eſcal. Look you, bring me in the names of ſome fix or 
ſeven, the moſt ſufficient of your pariſh. | 

Elb. To your worſhip's houſe, fir ? 5 

Eſcal. To my houſe: Fare you well. What's o' clock, 
think you? | 

Juft. Eleven, fir. 

£/cal. I pray you home to dinner with me 

Fut. Ihumbly thank you. | 

Eſcal. It grieves me for the death of Claudio; 
But there's no remedy. 

Juſt. Lord Angelo is ſevere. 

£/cal. It is but needful: 
Mercy is not itſelf, that oft looks ſo; 
Pardon is ſtill the nurſe of ſecond woe: 
But yet. Poor Claudio! There's no remedy. | 
Come, fir, | | ' [Exeunt. 


i 


9 — by your readineſs—] Old Copy—the readineſs. Corrected by 
Mr. Pope. In the Mis. of our author's age, ye. and y*. (for ſo they 
were frequently written) were eaſily confounded, MAL E. 
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SCENE II. 


Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter Provoſt, and a Servant. 


Serv. He's hearing of a cauſe; he will come ſtraight : 
I'll tell him of you. 
Prov. Pray you, do. [Exit Servant.] I'll know | 
His pleaſure ; may be, he will relent: Alas, 
He hath but as offended in a dream |! 
All ſects, all ages ſmack of this vice; and he 
To die for it! 
Enter ANGELO. 
Ang. Now, what's the matter, provoſt ? 
Prov. Is it your will Claudio ſhall die to-morrow ? 
Ang. Did I not tell thee, yea? hadit thou not order: 
Why doſt thou aſk again? 
Prov. Left I might be too raſh: _ 
Under your good correction, J have ſeen, 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom. 
Ang. Goto; let that be mine: 
Do you your office, or give up your place, 
And you ſhall well be ſpared. 
Prov. I crave your honour's pardon.— 
What ſhall be done, fir, with the groaning 1 ? 
She's very near her hour. 
Ang. Diſpoſe of her 
To ſome more fitter place; and that with ſpeed. 
| Re-enter Servant. 


Ser. He fGitcr of the man condemn'd, 
Deſires acceſs to you. 


Ang. Hath he a ſiſter? 

Prov. Ay, my 2 lord; a very vi aon 
And to be ſhortly of a ſiſter- hood, 

If not already. 

Ang. Well, let ber de admitted. 
See you the fornicatreſs be remov'd; 
Let her have needful, but not laviſh, means z 
There ſhall be order for i it. 


[ Exit Servant. 
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36 MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
Enter Lucio, and ISABELLA. 


Prov, Save your honour! offering to retire, 
Ang. Stay a little while *.—[zo Jab. ] You-are wel- 
come: What's your will ? 
Jab. J am a woeful ſuitor to your honour, 
Pleaſe but your honour hear me. 
Ang. Well; what's your ſuit ? 
Jab. T here is a vice, that moſt I do abhor, 
And moſt defire ſhould meet the blow of juſtice; 
For which I would not plead, but that I muſt; 
For which I muſt not plead, but that I am 
At war, *twixt will, and will not *. 
Ang. Well; the matter? 
Jab. I have a brother is condemn'd to die: 
J do beſeech you, let it be his fault, 
And not my brothers. | 
Prov. Heaven give thee moving graces ! 
Ang. Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it! 
Why, every fault's condemn'd, ere it be done : 
Mine were the very cypher of a function, 


To fine the faults *, whoſe fine ä in record, 


And let go by the actor. 


T — a little eohile.] It is not clear why the provoſt is bidden to ſtay, 
nor when he goes out, JokNsON. 
Stay a little awhile is ſaid by Angelo, in anſwer to the words, „ Save 
our Honour; which denoted the Provoſt's intention to depart. Iſa- 
Pella uſes the ſame words to Angelo, when ſhe goes out, near the con- 


_ clufion of this ſcene. So alſo, when ſhe. offers to retire, on finding her 
ſuit ineffectual: „ Heaven keep your honour !” MALONE. 


2 For which I muſt not plead, but that Jam 
At war, tæuixt will, and will not.] i. e. for which I muſt not 
plead, but that there is a conflict in my breaſt betwixt my affection for 
my brother, which induces me to plead for him, and my regard to vir- 
tue, which forbids me to intercede for one guilty of ſuch a crime; and 
J find the former more powerful than the latter. MALONE. 
3 let it be his fault, 
And not my brother. ] i. e. let his fault be condemned, or extrpates 
but let not my brother himſelf ſuffer. MALONE. 
4 To fine the faulrs—] To fine means, I think, to pronounce the 


fine or ſentence of the law, appointed for certain crimes, Mr. Theo- 


bald, without neceſſity, reads find, The repetition is A in our 
author's manner. MaLonrx. 
: Jab. 
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Jab. O juſt, but ſevere law! | 

I had a brother then. — Heaven keep your honour ! 

| [ retiring, 
Lucio. Give't not o'er ſo: to him again, intreat him; 

Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 

You are too cold: if you ſhould need a pin, 

You could not with more tame a tongue deſire it: 

To him, I ſay. | | | 
Jab. Muſt he needs die? 
Ang. Maiden, no remedy. | 
Lab. Ves; I do think that you might pardon him, 

And neither heaven, nor man, grieve at the mercy. 
Ang. Iwill not do't. 5 
1/ab.. But can you, if you would ? 

Ang. Look, what I will not, that I cannot do. 
Jab. But might you do't, and do the world no wrong, 

If ſo your heart were touch'd with that remorſe 3 

As mine is to him? | | 
Ang. He's ſentenc'd ; *tis too late. 
Lucio. Youare too cold. [To Tab. 
1/ab. Too late? why, no; I, that do ſpeak a word, 


1 May call it back again®: Well believe this 7, 


No ceremony that to great ones *longs, 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed ſword, 
'The marſhal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a grace, 
As mercy does. If he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have ſlipt like him; 
But he, like you, would not have Loon ſo ſtern, 
Ang. Pray you, be gone. | 
Lab. J would to heaven I had your potency, 
And you were Iſabel ! ſhould t then be thus? 
No; I would tell what *twere to be a judge, 
And what a priſoner. 


Lucio. Ay, touch him: there's the vein. Ale. 


5 — with that remorſe, ] Remorſe in this place, as in many others, 
is pity» See Othello, Act. III. STEEvENS. 


© May call it back again :] The word back was inſerted by the 


editor of the ſecond folio, for the ſake of the metre. MALONE. 


7 Well believe this, | Be thoroughly aſſured of this. TRTOBAT D- 
D 3 Ang 
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Ang. Your brother 1s a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waſte your words. 
Lab. Alas! alas! 
Why, all the ſouls that were 5, were forfeit once ; 
And he that might the vantage beſt have took, 
Found out the remedy : How would you be, 
If he, which 1s the top of judgment, ſhould 
But judge you as you are? O, think on that ; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made“. 
Ang. Be you content, fair maid ; 
It is the law, not I, condemns your brother: 
Were he my 3 brother, or my ſon, 
It ſhould be thus with him ;—he muſt die to-morrow. 
Zab. To- morrow? O, that's ſudden! Spare him, ſpare 
bim; 
He's not prepar'd for death! Even for our kitchens 
We kill the fowl of ſeaſon; ſhall we ſerve heaven 
With leſs reſpect than we do minilter 
Jo our groſs ſelves? Good, good my lord, bethink you: 
Who is it that hath died for this offence ? 


Lucio. Ay, well ſaid. = 


Ang. The law hath not been dead, though i it hath flops: : = 
Thoſe many had not dared to do that evil, 1 


If the firſt man that did the edict infringe *, . = 
Had anſwer'd for his deed : now, tis awake ; 1 LE 
Takes note of what is done; and, like a prophet, 


Looks in a glaſs *, that ſhews what future evils, 
Either 


= all the fouls that weres] This is falſe divinity. We ſhould read, 


are. WARBURTON. 
9 And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made.] You will then appear as tender-hearted 
and merciful as the firſt man was in his days of innocence, immediately 
after his creation. MALONE« 

J rather think the meaning is, You will then change the ſeverity of 
your preſent charaFer, In familiar ſpeech, Yeu will be guite another 
man. JOHNSONe | 

r Tf the firſt man, os The word man has been ſupplied by the mo- 
dern editors. I would rather read, I he, the firſt, &c. TYRWHITT. 

Man was introduced by Mr. Pope: MALONE, | 

2 — and, like a prophet, 

Locks i in ef See Macbetb, Act IV. ſc. 1 I; STEVENS. 
18 
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(Either now, or by remiſſneſs new- conceiv'd, 
And ſo in progreſs to be hatch'd and born,) 
Are now to have no ſucceſſive degrees, 
| But, where they live, to end 3. 


1/ab. Yet, ſhew ſome pity. 
Ang. I ſhew it moſt of all, when I ſhew juſtice 3 
For on I pity thoſe I do not know, 
Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after gall ; 
And do him right, that, anſwering one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another. Be ſatisfied ; 
Your brother dies to-morrow ; be content. 
Jab. So you mutt be the firſt, that gives this ſentence 3 ; 
And he that ſuffers: O, it is excellent 
To have a giant's Krength; but it is tyrannous, 


To uſe it hike a giant. 
Lucio. That's well ſaid. 
Jab. Could great men thunder 


As Jove himſelf does, Jove would ne'er be quiet, 
For 


This alludes to the fopperies of the Beril, much uſed at that time 
by cheats and fortune-tellers to predict by, WARBURTON» 

The beril, which is a kind of chryſtal, hath a weak tincture of red 
Jfin it. Among other tricks of aſtrologers, the diſcovering of paſt or fu- 
ture events was ſuppoſed to be the conſequence of looking into it. See 
Aubrey's Miſcellanies, p. 165, edit. 1721. REED. 
== 3 But, where they live, to end.] The old copy reads—But, bere they 
live, to end. Sir Thomas Hanmer ſubſtituted ere for Here; but zb here 
was, I am perſuaded, the author's word. 

* The prophecy is not, that future evils ſhould end, ere, or before, they 
%;mas are born; ory in other words, that there ſhould be no more evil in the 
world (as Sir T. Hanmer by his alteration ſeems to have underſtood 
$ it); but, that they ſhould end wHERE they began, i. e. with the cri- 
minal ; who being puniſhed for his firſt offence, could not proceed by 
ſucceſſive degrees in wickedneſs, nor excite others, by his impunity, to 
vice, So, in the next ſpeech : 

* And do him right, that, anſwering one foul wrong, 

4 Lives not to act another. 

It is more likely that a letter ſhould have been omizted at the preſs, 
than that one ſhould have been added, 

The ſame miſtake has happened in the Merchant of Venice, Folio, 
1623, p- 173. col. 2 ;— © ha, ha, bere ir. Genoa.” —inſtead of 
« where? in Genoa?” MALONE. 

4 I ſhew it moſt of all, wphen I ſhew 7 
For then T pity thoſe T do net knoxp, | This was one of Hale's memo- 
D 4 rials. 
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For every pelting *, petty officer, | 
Would ule his heaven for thunder; nothing but thunder, — 
Merciful heaven! | 

Thou rather, with thy ſharp and ſulphurous bolt, 
Split'ſt the unwedgeable and gnarled oak“, 
Than the ſoft myrtle ;—But man, proud man?! 
Dreſt in a little brief authority; 

Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſſur'd, 

His glaſſy efſence,—like an angry ape, 

Plays ſuch fantaſtick tricks before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep* ; who, with our ſpleens, 
Would all themſelves laugh mortal“. 5 

Lucio. O, to him, to him, wench: he will relent; 
He's coming; I perceive't. 

Prove Pray heaven ſhe win him! 

Laab. We cannot weigh our brother with ourſelf ” : 
Great men may jeſt with ſaints : *tis wit in them; 
But, in the leſs, foul profanation. | 

Lucio, Thou'rt in the right, girl; more o' that. 

7 | EE, | Jab. 


rials. When I find myſelf ſwayed to mercy, let me remember, that there is 
a mercy likewwije due to the country, JOHNSON, 
5 — pelting—] i.e, paltry. STEEVENS. 
6 — gnarled oak,] Gnarre is the old Engliſh word for a knot in wood. 
| | STEEVENS, 
7 Than the ſoft myrtle; - But man, proud man 1] The defective metre 
of this line ſhews that ſome word was accidentally omitted at the preſs; 
probably ſome additional epithet to man; perhaps 2veak;—*& but man, 


 wweak, proud man—. The editor of the ſecond folio, to ſupply the de- 


fe, reads. O but man, &c. which, like almoſt all the other emen- 
dations of that copy, is the worſt and the moſt improbable that could 


have been choſen, MaLoNE. 7 


8 As make the angels weep; ] The notion of angels weeping for the 
fins of men is rabbinical, — O peccatum flentes angelos inducunt Hebræo- 
rum magiſtri.— G rotius ad S. Lucam. THEOBALD. 


9 who, with cur ſpleens, 
Would all themſelves laugh mortal.} i. e. who, if they were endued 


with the organs of man,—with our ſpleens, would laugh themſelves 


out of immortality; or, as we ſay in common life, laugh themſelves 
dead. THEoOBALD. ; ne 6 
_ 1he ancients thought that immoderate laughter was cauſed by the 
bigneſs of the ſpleen, WARRURTON | | 
Me cannot weigh our brother with ourſelf: ] We mortals, proud and 
foplith, cannot prevail on our pathons to eveigh or compare our brother, 


\ ; | a being 


AS * 
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Tab. That in the captain's but a cholerick word, 
Which in the ſoldier is flat blaſphemy. | 
Lucio. Art avis'd o' that? more on't. 
Ang. Why do you put theſe ſayings upon me? 
{/ab. Becauſe authority, though it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itſelf, | 
That {ins the vice o' the top: Go to your boſom ; 
Knock there; and aſk your heart, what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fault: if it confeſs 
A natural guiltineſs, ſuch as 1s his, | 
Let it not {ound a thought upon your tongue 


"i Againſt my brother's lite. 


Ang. She ſpeaks, and ' tis Fi 
Such ſenſe, that my ſenſe breeds with it 2.—Fare you well. 

1/ab. Gentle my lord, turn back. 

Ang. I will bethink me: — Come again to-morrow. 

Laab. 3 how I'll bribe you: Good, my lord, turn 
back. — | Se 

Ang. How! bribe me? | 

Jab. Ay, with ſuch gifts, that heaven ſhall ſhare with 
you. 


a being of like nature and like frailty, ⁊with ourſelf. We have differ- 
ent names and different judgments for the ſame faults committed by 
perſons of different condition. Jon xNSON. 

The reading of the old copy, ourſelf, which Dr. Warburton changed 
to yourſelf, is ſupported by a paſſage in the fifth act: 

N cc If he had ſo offended, 
« He would have eveigh'd thy brother by himſelf, . 
& And not have cut him off.” MAL ONE. FT 

2 — that my ſenſe breeds qvith it.] That is, new thoughts are ſtirring 
in my mind, new conceptions are hatched in my imagination. So we 
fay to brood over thought, JokNSoN. 

Sir W, Davenant's alteration favours the ſenſe of the old reading 
[ breeds, which Mr. 7 — changed to bleeds] : 
be ſpeaks ſuch ſenſe 

As with my bes desde as ge 
As ſhe has excellently form'd. STEEVENS. | 

Trather think the meaning is, —She delivers her ſentiments with ſuch 
propriety, force, and elegance, that my ſenſual deſires are inflamed by 
what ſhe ſays. Senſe has been already uſed in this play with the ſame 
ngnification: | „ 


2 — one who never feels 
“The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe,” Maron 
| | | cio. 
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Lucio. You had marr'd all elſe. 

1/ab. Not with fond ſhekels 5 of the teſted gold “, 
Or ſtones, whoſe rates? are either rich, or poor, 
As fancy values them : but with true prayers, 
That ſhall be up at heaven, and enter there, 
Ere ſun-riſe; prayers from preſerved ſouls *, 
From faſting maids, whoſe minds are dedicate 


To nothing temporal. 
Ang. Well : come to me to-morrow. - 


Lucio. Go to; *tis well ; away. [A/ide to Iſabel. 
1/ab. Heaven keep your honour ſafe ! 
Ang. Amen: 
For I am that way going to temptation, 
Where prayers crols 7. LAlide. 
|  Jjab. 


3 — fond ſhekels] Fond means very frequently in our author Hooliſp. 
Ft ſignifies in this place valued or prized by folly. STEEVENSV. | 

4 — teſted gold,] cuppelled, brought to the e, refined. Jounson. 

The cuppell is called by the refiners a- te. Vide Harris's Lex. Tech. 
Voce CuPPELL. Sir J. HAWERINS. 

5 whoſe rates—)] The old copy has—rate. This neceſſary emenda- 
tion was made by Mr. Steevens. MaLoxe. 

6 preſerved ſouds,] i. e. preſerved from the corruption of the world. 


The metaphor is taken from fruits preſerved in ſugar, WARBURTON. 


7 Amen: 

For I am that way going to temptation, 

Where prayers cruis,] Which way Angelo is going to temptation 
we begin to perceive; but how prayers croſs that way, or croſs each 
other, at that way, more than any other, I do not underſtand. 

Iſabella prays that his Honour may be ſafe, meaning only to give him 
his title: his imagination is caught by the word Honour: he feels that 
his honour is in danger, and therefore, I believe, anſwers thus: 

J am that way going to temptation, 

Which your prayers . : | 
That is, I am tempted to loſe that honour of which thou imploreſt the 
preſervation. The temptation under which I labour is that which thou 
haſt unknowingly zhwwarted with thy prayer. He uſes the ſame mode of 
language a few lines lower. Iſabella, parting, ſays: Save your honour ! 
Angelo catches the word—Jawveit! from what ? 

From thee; e e thy virtue! JOHNSON. 

The beſt method of illuſtrating this paſſage will be to quote a fimilar 
one from the Merchant of Venice. Act III. ſc. i. 

& Sal. I would it might prove the end of his loſſes! 
| & Sola. Let me ſay Amen betimes, leſt tbe dewil croſs thy prayer.” 

For the ſame reaſon Angelo ſeems to ſay Amen to Iſabella's prayer; 

| a | but, 


* 
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Jab. At what hour to-morrow 
Shall I attend your lordſhip ? 
Ang. At any time *fore noon. 
Lab. Save your honour ! | + 
[Exeunt Lucio, ISABELLA, and Provoſt. 
Arg. From thee; even from thy virtue | 
What's this? what's this? Is this her fault, or mine? 
The tempter, or the tempted, who ſins moſt ?. Ha! 
Not ſhe ; nor doth ſhe tempt : but it 1s I, 
| That lying by the violet, in the ſun®, 
Do, as the carrion does, not as the flower, 
Corrupt with virtuous feaſon. Can it be, 
That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe 
Than woman's lightneſs 9 ? Having waſte ground enough, 
Shall we defire to raze the ſanctuary, 


but, to make the expreſſion clear, we ſhould read perhaps W here 
prayers are . aer TYVRWHITT. 5 

1 believe, the meaning is - May Heaven grant your prayer! May 
my honour be preſerved ! for I find I am going into that way or road 
of temptation, where prayers only can tt wart the temptation, and pre- 
vent it from overcoming me, | : 

To croſs is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in Timon of Athens : The devil 
knew not what he did, when he made man politick : he crofſed himielf 
by it.” Again, in the play before us: «© I may make my caſe as Clau- 
dio's, to croſs this in the leaſt,” | 

Or, perhaps, the ſpeaker means, —- I am going into the road of temp- 
tation, into which we daily pray that we may not be led. Our Lord's 
prayer may have been here in Shakſpeare's thoughts. MALONE. 

8 n | 

That lying by the violet, in the ſun, &c.] Tam not corrupted by 
her, but by my own heart, which excites foul deſires under the ſame 
benign influences that exalt her puritv, as the carrion grows putrid by 
thoſe beams which increaſe the fragrance of the violet. JokN SON. 

S Can it be, | 

That modefly may more betray our ſenſe 
Than woman's lightneſs ?] So, in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 

5 I do proteſt her modeſt wordes hath wrought in me a maze, 

* Though ſhe be faire, ſhe is not deackt with gariſh ſhewes for gaze. 

* Hir bewtie lures, her lookes cut off fond ſuits with chaſt diſdain, 

„O God, I feele a ſodaine change, that doth my freedome chayne. 

«© What didſt thou ſay ? fie, Promos, fie} &c.” STEEVENS. 

Senſe has in this paſſage the ſame ſignincation as in that above 
“S —that my ſenſe breeds with it.“ MALONE« | 


And 
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And pitch our evils there“? O, fie, fie, fie | 

What doſt thou? or what art thou, Angelo? 

Doſt thou defire her foully, for thoſe things 

That make her good? O, let her brother live: 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 

When judges ſteal themſelves. What? do I love her, 
That I deſire to hear her ſpeak again, 

And feaſt upon her eyes? What is't I dream on? 

O cunning enemy, that, to catch a ſaint, 

With ſaints doſt bait thy hook ! Moſt dangerous 

Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 

To fin in loving virtue : never could the ſtrumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art, and nature, 

Once ftir my temper ; but this virtuous maid 

Subdues me quite :—Ever, till now, ; 

When men were fond, I ſmil'd, and wonder'd how 7. 


SCENE 1H, 
A Room in a Priſon, 
Enter Duke, Habited like a Friar, and Provoſt. 


Dake. Hail to you, provoſt ! ſo J think, you are. 
Prov. I am the provoſt : What's your will, good friar ? 
Duke. Bound by my charity, and my bleſs'd order, 


And pitch our evils there?] So, in X. Henry VIII: 
& Nor build their ewi/s on the graves of great men.“ 
Neither of theſe paſiages appear to contain a very elegant alluſion, 
Evils, in the preſent inſtance, undoubtedly ſtands for foricæ. Dr. Far- 
mer aſſures me * has ſeen the word uſed in this ſenſe by our ancient 
writers; and it appears from Harrington's Metamorphoſis of Ajax, &c. 
that the privies were originally fo ill contrived, even in royal palaces, as 
to deſerve the title of vii or nuiſances. STEEvVENS. 
One of Sir John Berkenhead's queries confirms the foregoing obſer- 
vation: 5 
& Whether, ever ſince the Houſe of Commons has been locked up, 
the ſpeaker's chair has not been a cloſe-ſtocl?ꝰ 
% Whether it is not ſeaſonable to ſtop the noſe of my evil?” Two 
CENnTuRIES or Paur's CfurRCH-YARD, Bvo. no date. MArLoONE-. 
2 Tſmil'd, and worder'd bow.] As a day muſt now intervene between 
this conference of Iſabella with Angelo, and the next, the a& might 
more properly end here; and here, in my opinion, it was ended by the 
poet. JokNsOoN. 0 . 
5 ; | I come 


7 
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T come to viſit the afflicted ſpirits | 

Here in the priſon : do me the common right 

To let me ſee them; and to make me know 

The nature of their crimes, that I may miniſter 

Jo them accordingly. 5 

Prov. I would do more than that, if more were needful. 
Enter JULIET. 


Look, here comes one; a gentlewoman of mine, 
Wo falling in the flames of her own youth 3, 

= Hath bliſter'd her report: She is with child; 

And he that got it, ſentenc'd: a young man 

More fit to do another ſuch offence, 

Than die for this. 

Dube. When muſt he die? 

| Prov. As I do think, to-morrow. 

I have provided for you; ſtay a while, [7 Juliet. 


3 2 And you ſhall be conducted. 


Duke. Repent you, fair one, of the fin you carry? 
Fuliet, I do; and bear the ſhame molt patiently. 
Duke, I'll teach you how you ſhall arraign your con- 
ö teien | 3 „ 
And try your penitence, if it be ſound, 

3 Who falling in the flames of her own youth, 


Hath bliſter'd her report:] The old copy has==flawves, The cor- 
rection was made by Dr. Warburton. In ſupport of this emendation, 


"© it ſhould be remembered, that flawes (for fo it was anciently ſpelled) 
and flames differ only by a letter that is very frequently miſtaken at the 


& preſs. The ſame miſtake is found in Macbeth, Act II. ſc. i. edit. 1623: 
4 © my ſteps, which they may walk,” —inſtead of—which ay. 
J Again, in this play of Meaſure for Meaſure, Act V. ſc. i. edit. 1623 
2“ give se your hand;“ inſtead of me.—In a former ſcene of the 


play before us we meet with. burning youth.“ MAL ONE. 


Sir W. Davenant reads flames inſtead of faws in his Law again 
= Lovers, a play almoſt literally taken from Meaſure for Mea ſure, and 


| | Much Ado about Nothing. FARMER. 


| Shaklpeare has flaming youth in Hamlet, and Greene, in his Newer 
| foo Late, 1616, ſays—“ he meaſured the flames of youth by his own 
dead cinders.“ Blijter'd her report, is disfigured her fame. Bliſter ſeems 
to have reference to the flames mentioned in the preceding line. A fimi- 
lar uſe of this word occurs in Hamlet: | | 

„ — takes the roſe ' 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
* And ſets a blifer there,” STEEvVENS. 


Or 
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Or hollowly put on. 
Juliet. V1 gladly learn. 
Duke. Love you the man that wrong*d you T | 
Juliet. Yes, as I love the woman that wrong' d him. 
Duke. So then, it ſeems, your moſt offenceful act 
Was mutually committed ? 
Juliet. Mutually. 
Duke. Then was your ſin of heavier kind than his. 
Juliet ] do confeſs it, and repent it, father. 
Dube. Tis meet ſo daughter: But leſt you do repent 4, 
As that the fin hath brought you to this ſhame, — 
Which ſorrow is always toward ourſelves, not heaven; 
Shewing, we would not ſpare e 5, as we love it, 
But as we ftand in fear, — 
Juliet. 1 do repent me, as itis an evil ; 
And take the ſhame with joy. 
Duke. There reſt s. 
Your partner, as I hens. muſt die to-morrow, 
And I am going with inſtruction to him: 
Grace go with you ! Benedicite. [Exit. 
Fuliet. Muſt die to-morrow ! O injurious love 5 
That reſpites me a life, whoſe very comfort 
Is ftill a dying horror! | en 
Prov. Tis pity of him. [ Exeunt. 


4 But left you do repent,] is only a kind of negative imperative— 
Ne te pœniteat, —and means, repent not on this account. STEEveENS. 
I think that a line at leaſt is wanting after the firſt of the Duke's 
ſpeech. It would be preſumptuous to attempt to replace the words ; but 
the ſenſe, I am perſuaded, is eafily recoverable out of Juliet's anſwer. - 
I ſuppoſe his advice, in ſubſtance, to have been nearly this. Take care, 
left you repent | not ſo much of your fault, as it is an evil, ] as that rhe 
fn Zath brought you to this ſhame.” Accordingly, Juliet's anſwer is ex- 
piicit to this point : 
& I do repent me, as it is an evil, 
& And take the ſhame with joy,” TyYRWHITT. 
5 Shewing, we would not 2 8088 beaven, ] i. e. ſpare to offend heaven. 
MAL ONE. 
6 There reſt.] Keep yourſelf in this temper. JOHNSON. . 
7 O injurious love,] O love, that is injurious in expediting. Clau- 
dio's death, and that reſpites me a life, which is a burthen to me worſe 
than death! ToLLET. 


SCENE 
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SCENE I 
A Room in Angelo's Houfe. 
Enter ANGELO. 


Ang. When I would pray and think, I think and pray 


* To ſeveral ſubjects: heaven hath my empty words ; 


Whilſt my invention *, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Iſabel? : Heaven in my mouth“, 
As if I did but only chew his name; 


And in my heart, the ſtrong and ſwelling evil 


Of my conception: The ſtate, Whereon 1 ſtudied, 
Is like a good thing, being often read, 
Grown fear'd and tedious *; yea, my gravity, 
Wherein (let no man hear me) I take pride, 
Could 1, with boots, change for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain, O place! O form“! 
WE | Hon 
8 hilt my invention, ] By invention, I believe the poet means ima- 
gination. STEEVENS» IT 
So, in our authorſs 103d ſonnet : 


a face, * 
y blunt invention quite. 


That overgoes 
Again, in K, Henry V: | 
« O fora muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
46 The brighteſt heaven of invention! MAL ONE. 
9 Anchors on Iſabel.] We meet with the ſame ſingular expreſſion in 


1 Antony and Cleopatra: | 


„ There would he anchor his aſpect, and die 
« With looking on his life.” MALON E. 
T1 Heaven in my mouth,] i. e. Heaven being in my mouth. Marone. 
2 Grown fear'd and tedious;] What we go to with reluctance may 
be ſaid to be fear d. JoNSON. | 
3 — with boot, | Boot is profit, advantage, gain. STEEVENS. 
4 — change for an idle plume, | 
M bicb the air beats for vain. O place! O form] &.] There is, 
T believe, no inſtance in dhakſpeare, or any other author, of © for vain” 
being uſed for“ in vain.” Beſides; has the air or wind leſs effect on a 
feather than on twenty other things ? or rather, is not the reverſe of this 
the truth? An idle plume aſſuredly is not that © ever-fixed mark, of 
which our author ſpeaks elſewhere, that looks on tempeſts, and is 
never ſhaken,” The old copy has waine, in which way a wane or wea- 
ther- cock was formerly ſpelt. [See Minſpeu's D1c r. 1617, in verb.— 
So alſo, in Lowe's Labeur's Loft, Act IV. ſc. i. edit. 1623: What 
vaine what weathercock ?”J I would therefore read==wane.—T would 
exchange 
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How often doft thou with thy caſe 5, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls 
To thy falſe ſeeming * ? Blood, thou ſtill art blood 7 : 
Let's write good angel on the devil's horn s, | 


Tis not the devil's crelt, | | 
Emer 


exchange my gravity, ſays Angelo, for an idle feather, which being 
driven along by the wind, ſerves, to the ſpectator, for a vane or wea- 
ther cock. So, in 7. be Winter s Tale: 
c Tam a feather for each wind that blows,” 
And in the Merchant of Venice we meet with a kindred thought: 
« I ſhould be ſtill 
cc Plucking the graſs, to know where fits the wind.” 
The omiſſion of the article is certainly awkward, but not without 
example. Thus, in X. Lear: 
ce Hot queſtriſts after him met him at gate.” 
Again, in Coriolanus : Go, fee him out at gates,” 
Again, in Titus Andronicus : Aſcend, fair queen, Pantheon,” 
Again, in the Winter's Tale: Pray heartily, he be at palace! 
Again, in Cymbeline: © Nor tent, to bottom, that.“ 
The author, however, might have written 
an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vane o' the had form, 
How often doſt hp -c. 
The pronoun thou, referring to only one antecedent, appears to me 
Rrongly to ſupport ſuch a regulation. MAL N . 
5 —caſe,] For outſide; garb; external ſhew, JonnsoN, 
6 French awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls 
To thy falſe ſeeming #] Here Shakſpeare judiciouſly difinguiſhes 
the different operations of high place upon different minds. Fools are 
frighted, and wiſe men are allured, Thoſe who cannot judge but by 
the eye, are eaſily awed by ſplendour; thoſe who confider men as well 
as conditions, are eaſily perſuaded to love the appearance of virtue dig - 
nified with power. JoN SON. | 
7 —Blood, thou ſtill art blood :] The old copy reads—Blood, thou 
art blood. Mr. Pope, to ſupply the ſyllable wanting to complete the 
metre, reads Blood, thou art but blood! But the word now intro- 
duced appears co me to agree better with the context, and therefore more 
likely to have been the author's. - Blood is uſed here, as in other places, 
for temperament of body, MaLONE. 
8 Let's worite good angel on the devil's horn, 
*Tis not the devil's creft.] i. e. let the moſt wicked thing have 
but a virtuous pretence, and it thall paſs for innocent. WARBURTON. 
It ſhould be remembered that the devil is uſually repreſented with 
Horns and cloven feet. Dr, Johnſon would read-—"Tis yet the devil's 
creſt, He acknowledges, however, that the paſſage may be underſtood, 


according to Dr, Warburtoa's * $6 O place, how doſt thou 
i mpoſe 


* 


9 | Crowd to his preſence, where their untaught love 
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Enter Servant. 


— 


E How now, who's there ? 


Serv. One Iſabel, a ſiſter, defires acceſs to you. 
Ang. Teach her the way. [Exit Serv.] O heavens : 


L 1 Why does my blood thus muiter to my heart? ; 
Making both it unable for itſelf, | 
And diſpoſſeſſing all my other parts 


Az Of neceſſary fitnels ? 7 
So play the fooliſh throngs with one that ſwoons ; 


Come all to help him, and ſo ſtop the air 
Buy which he ſhould revive: and even ſo 
| The general, ſubje& to a well-wiſh'd king“, 


uit their own part, and in obſequious fondneſs 


Muft 


= impoſe upon the world by falſe appearances! ſo much, that if we 
v orite good angel on the devil's horn, tis not taken any longer to be the 
dcvil's creſt. In this ſenſe, Blood thou art, &c. is an interjected excla- 
= mation,” The old copy appears to me to require no alteration. 


| | MALONE. 
9 to my beart;] Of this ſpeech there is no other trace in Promos 


"0 = 1 and Caſſandra than the following: 


Both hope and dreade at once my harte doth tuch.“ STEEVENS. 
1 The general, ſubject to a wwell-wiſh'd king, ] General was, in our au- 


; | thor's time, a word for people, fo that the general is the people, or mul- 


X f | titude, ſubject to a king, So, in Hamlet: = The play pleaſed not the 
million: 'twas caviare to the general. JOHNSON. ; 


The uſe of this phraſe, „“the general, for the people, continued ſo 


; late as to the time of lord Clarendon: “ as rather to be conſented to, 
than that the general ſhould ſuffer.” Hiſt. B. V. p. 530. Svo. MALONE. 


Twice in Hamlet our author uſes ſubject for ſubjefts : 
„So nightly toils the ſubje& of the land.“ Act I. ic. i. 


Again, Act I. ſc. ii: 


« The lifts and full proportions all are made 
Out of his ſubjef,” STEEVENS. | 
So the duke had before (act I. ſcene ii.) expreſſed his diſlike of popular 


; | applauſe : 


6% T'll privily away, I love the people, 

4 But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes. 

& Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 

«© Their loud applauſe and aves vehement: 

4 Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion, 
| &© That does affect it.” 
T cannot help thinking that Shakſpeare, in theſe two paſſages, intended 

to flatter that unkingly weakneſs of James the Firſt, which made him ſo 

Vor. II. E impatient 
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Muſt needs appear offence. 1 
5 Enter ISABELLA. 9 
How now, fair maid ? | | 1 
Jab. J am come to know your pleaſure. | 1 
Ang. That you might know it, would much betten 
leaſe me, 3 
Than to Td what *tis. Your brother cannot live. "0 
1/ab. Even ſo?—Heaven keep your honour ! [retiring. 
Ang. Yet may he live a while; and, it may be, M 
As long as you, or I: Yet he muſt die. 7 6 
Jab. Under your ſentence ? —_—_ 
Ang. Yea. . | 1 
Jab. When, I beſeech you? that in his reprieve, = 
Longer, or ſhorter, he may be ſo fitted, 1 
That his ſoul ſicken not. 8 
5 


Ang. Ha! Fie, theſe filthy vices! It were as good, 
To pardon him, that hath from nature ſtolen e 3 
A man already made “, as to remit _ | ; 
Their ſawcy ſweetneſs, that do coin heaven's image * 
In ſtamps that are forbid * : *tis all as eaſy | | 0 
| | Falſely 
impatient of the crowds that flocked to ſee him, eſpecially upon his firſtt 
coming, that, as ſome of our hiſtorians ſay, he reſtrained them by a 
proclamation. Sir Symonds D*Ewes, in his Memoirs of his own Life, 
[a ML. in the Britiſh Muſeum, ] has a remarkable paſſage with regard 
to this humour of James. After taking notice, that the king going to 
parliament, on the zoth of January, 1620-1, “ ſpake lovingly to the 
people, and ſaid, God bleſs ye, God bleſs ye;” he adds theſe words, 
« contrary to his former haſty and paſſionate cuſtom, which often, in 
his ſudden diſtemper, would bid a pox or a plague on ſuch as flocked to 
ſee him.” TyRwWHITT. | 
that hath from nature ere Re, 
A man already made, ] i. e. that hath killed a man. MarLonzx, 
3 Their ſawcy ſweetneſs, that do coin heaven's image 
| In ſtamps that are forbid :] We meet with nearly the ſame 7 
words in King Edward III. a tragedy, 1596, certainly prior to this play; 
6c And will your facred ſelf % 


2 


«© Commit high treaſon gainſt the king of beawen, 
& To ſtamp his image in forbidden metal?“ | ; 
Theſe lines are ſpoken by the counteſs of Saliſbury, whoſe chaſtity 
(like Iſabel's) was aſſailed by her ſovereign. 
Their ſazucy ſeweetneſs Dr. Warburton interprets, their ſawcy indul- 
gence 
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Falſely to take * away a life true made, : 
As to put mettle in reſtrained means, 
To make a falſe one. | | | 
Jab. Tis ſet down ſo in heaven, but not in earth ©. 
Ang. Say you ſo? then I ſhall poze you quickly. 
Which had you rather, That the moſt juſt law 
Now took your brother's life; or, to redeem him 7, 


gence of the appetites Perhaps it means nearly the ſame as what is af- 
terwards called ſzvect uncleanneſt. MALoONE. 


4 Falſely to tate] Falſely is the ſame with diſboneſtly, illegally : is 


4 Falſe, in the next lines, is illegal, illegitimate. JOHNSON. 


> As to put mettle in reſtrained means, 

To make a falſe one.] Mettle, the reading of the old copy, which 
was changed to metal by Mr. Theobald, (who has been followed by 
the ſubſequent editors,) is ſupported not only by the general purport of 
the paſſage, (in which our author having already illuſtrated the ſentiment 
he has attributed to Angelo. by an alluſion to coining, would not give the 
{ame image a ſecond time, ) but by a ſimilar expreſſion in Timon: 

6 thy father, that poor rag, 
« Muſt be thy ſubje&; who in ſpite put tuff 
« To ſome ſhe-beggar, and compounded thee, 
&«& Poor rogue hereditary.” | 

Again, in the Winter's Tale: 
&« As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to, 
« Before her troth-plight.”” | | 

The controverted word is found again in the ſame ſenſe in Macbeth 

«& thy undaunted mettle ſhould compoſe | 
6 Nothing but males.” 

Again, in X. Richard II: 

©. that bed, that womb, HS 

«© That mettle, that ſelf-ſame mould that faſhion'd thee, 
«© Made him a man.” 

Means is here uſed for medium, or object, and the ſenſe of the whole 
is this: *Tis as eaſy wwickedly to deprive a man born in wedlock of life, as 
to have unlawful commerce with a maid, in order to give life to an illegi- 
timate child, The thought is fimply, that murder is as eaſy as forni- 
cation; and the inference which Angelo would draw, is, that it is as 
improper to pardon the latter as the former. The words—to make a falſe 


| one—evidently referring to life, ſhew that the preceding line is to be 


underſtood in a natural, and not in a metaphorical, ſenſe, MAL ONE. 
02218 wo d:wwn ſc in heaven, but not in eartb.] What you have ſtated 
is undoubtedly the divine law: murder and fornication are both forbid 
by the canon of ſcripture; but on earth the latter offence is conſidered 
as leſs heinous than the former. Marone. 
or, to redeem him, ] The old copy has and to redeem him, The 
emendation was made by Sir William D'Avenant. MALONE. 


2 Give 
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Give up your body to ſuch ſweet uncleanneſs, _ 
As ſhe that he hath ſtain'd? . 3 = 
Lab. Sir, believe this, | 1 

J had rather * my body than my ſoul *. 1 
8 b- 

Ang. I talk not of your ſoul ; Our compell'd fins - 


Stand more for number than for accompt ?, 
Jab. How ſay you? | 
Ang. Nay, I'll not warrant that; for I can ſpeak 

Againſt the thing I ſay. Anſwer to this ;— i 

I, now the voice of the recorded law, 

Pronounce a ſentence on your brother's life: 

Might there not be a charity in ſin, 

To ſave this brother's life ? 

Jab. Pleaſe you to do't, | 
T'll take it as a peril to my ſoul, 

It is no fin at all, but charity. 

Ang. Pleas'd you to do't, at peril of your ſoul “, 
Were equal poize of fin and charity. 

Jab. That I do beg his life, if it be ſin, 
Heaven, let me bear it! you granting of my ſuit, 
If that be ſin, I'll make it my morn prayer 
To have it added to the faults of mine, 

And nothing of your, anſwer *. 


| Ang. 
8 T Bad rather give my body than my ſoul.] Iſabel, T believe, uſes 
the words, © give my body, in a different ſenſe from that in which 3 
they had been employed by Angelo. She means, I think, 1 had rather die, 
than for feit my eternal happineſs by the proſtitution of my perſon, MAL NF Rx. 
98 — Our compell'd fins ä e WE 
Stand more for number than for accompt.] Actions to which we 
are compelled, however numerous, are not imputed to us by heaven as 
crimes. If you cannot ſave your brother but by the loſs of your chaſtity, 
it is not a voluntary but compelled fin, for which you cannot be ac- 
countable, MALONE. | 
1 Pleas'd you to dot, at peril, &c.] The reaſoning is thus: Angelo 
aſks whether there might not be a charity in ſin to ſave this brother. Iſa- 
bella anſwers, that if Angelo vill ſave him, ſbe will Rake her ſoul that 
it wvere charity, not fin. Angelo replies, that if Iſabella would ſave 
bim at the hazard of ber ſoul, it would be not indeed ns ſin, but a fin to 
ewhich the charity wwould be equivalent, [oN Sox. | 
2 And nothing of your, anſwer. ] This paſſage would be clear, I 
think, if it were pointed thus : 
To have it added to the faults of mine, 
And nothing of your, anſwer, 


Sg 
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Ang. Nay, but hear me: 


Vour ſenſe purſues not mine: either you are ignorant, 
Or ſeem ſo, craftily 3 ; and that's not good. 
1/ab. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But graciouſly to know I am no better. a 
Ang. Thus wiſdom wiſhes to appear moſt bright, 
When it doth tax itſelf: as theſe black maſks | 
Proclaim an enſhield beauty 5 ten times louder 


Than 


So that the ſubſtantive anſaver may be underſtood to be joined in con- 
ſtruction with mine as well as your. The faults of mine anſwer are the 
faults which I am to eee ee TYRWHITT. 

And nothing of your anſwer, means, and make no part of thoſe for 
evbich you ſhall be called to anſwer. STEEVENS, : > 

3 Or ſeem ſo, eraftily,] Old copy - crafiy. Corrected by Sir William 
D' Avenant. MALON E. | . 

4 Let me be ignorant, ] Me is wanting in the original copy. The 
emendation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. MArLoNE. : 

5 Proclaim an enſhield beauty—] An enſhield beauty is a ſhielded beau- 
ty, a beauty covered as with a ſhield. STEEVENS, 

This ſhould be written en-ſbell'd, or in-ſpell'd, as it is in Coriolanus, 
Act. IV. ſc. vi. Ez | | 

« Thruſts forth his horns again into the world 
% That were in- bell d when Marcius ſtood for Rome.“ 

Theſe Maſks muſt mean, I think, the Maſks of the audience; how- 
ever improperly a compliment to them is put into the mouth of Angelo. 
As Shakſpeare would hardly have been guilty .of ſuch an indecorum to 
flatter a common audience, I think this paſſage affords ground for ſuppo- 
ſing that the play was written to be acted at court. Some ſtrokes of par- 
| ticular flattery to the king I have already pointed out; and there are 
ſeveral other general reflections, in the character of the duke eſpecial- 
ly, which ſeem calculated for the royal ear. TyrRwHITT. | 

I do not think fo well of the conjecture in the latter part of this note, 
as I did ſome years ago; and therefore I ſhould wiſh to withdraw it. 
Not that Iam inclined to adopt the idea of the author of REMARKs, c. 
P- 20. as I fee no ground for ſuppoſing that Iſabella had any maſk in her 
band. My notion at preſent is, that the phraſe theſe black maſks ſigni- 
fies nothing more than black maſks 3 according to an old idiom of our 
language, by which the demonſtrative pronoun is put for the prepoſitive 
article, See the Gl:fſary ro Chaucer, Ed. 1775. v. This, Thiſe. Shak- 
ſpeare ſeems to have uſed theſame idiom, not only in the paſſage quoted 
by Mr. Steevens from Romeo and Juliet, but alſo in 1 H. IV. Act I. ſc. ili. 
and, but for theſe vile guns, 

He would himſelf have been a ſoldier. 

With reſpect to the former part of this note, though the Remarker 
has told us, that erſhicld is CERTAINLY put by contraction for en- 
ſpiclded, I have no objection to leaving my conjecture in its place, till 

2 E 3, | ſome 


E vm rt eo es 9 
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Than beauty could diſplay'd.—But mark me; 
To be received plain, I'll ſpeak more groſs : 
Your brother 1s to die. 
1/ab. So. 
Ang. And his offence i is fo, as it 2 
Accountant to the law _ that pain ©. 
. 
Ang. Admit no other way to ſave his life, 
(As I ſubſcribe not that 7, nor any other, 
But in the loſs of queſtion, *) that you, his ſiſter, 
Finding yourſelf defir'd of ſuch a perſon, 
Whoſe credit with the judge, or own great place, 
Could fetch your brother from the manacles 
Of the all-binding law 9; and that there were 
No earthly mean to ſave him, but that either 
You muſt lay down the' treaſures of your body 
To this ſuppos' d, or elſe to let him ſuffer* ; 


ſome authority is produced f for ſuch an uſage of enſpield or enfbielded. 
TyYRWHITTes 
Sir V. D' Avenant reads—as a black maſk; but J am afraid Mr. 
Tyrwhitt is too well ſupported in his firſt ſuppoſition, by a * at the 
beginning of Romeo and Juliet: 
„ Theſe happy maſks that kiſs fair ladies“ brows, 
« Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair.” STEEVENSs. 
upon that pain.] Pain is here for penalty, puniſhment. JoOHN80Ne 
7 [As I ſubſcribe not that,] To ſubſcribe means, to agree to. 
STEEVENS. 


s But in the loſs of queſtion )—] This expreſſion. I believe means, 


but in idle ſuppoſition, or converſation that tends to nothing, which may 


therefore, in our author's language, be call'd he loſs of queſtions 
Thus, in Coriclanus, Act III. fc. i: 

& he which ſhall turn you to no other harm, 

% Than ſo much Jofs of time,” f 
Queſtion, in Shakſpeare, often bears this meaning. So, in his Rape of 
Lucrece : 
i « And after ſupper long he queſtioned 

& With modeſt Lucrece, &c. STEEVENS. 

n is uſed here, as in many other places, for converſation. 


MA oN. f 


9 Of the all binding Jaw ;—] The old copy has—all-building. The 
emendation is Mr. Theobald's. MAL ONE. 

I —or elſe to let him ſuffer z] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads more 
grammatically—* or elſe let him ſuffer.” But our author is fre- 
quently inaccurate in the conſtruction of his ſentences. I have there- 
fore-adhered to the old copy. Yeu muſt be under the neceſſity | to let, &c. ] 
muſt be underſtood, MAL ONE. 


What 


a: 
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What would you do? 

Jab. As much for my poor brother, as myſelf: 
That is, Were J under the terms of death, 
The impreſſion of keen whips I'd wear as rubies, 
And ſtrip myſelf to death, as to a bed — 
That longing I have been ſick for, ere I'd yield 
My body up to ſhame. : 
Ang. Then muſt your brother die. 
Lab. And 'twere the cheaper way: 
Better it were, a brother died at once *, 
Than that a ſiſter, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. | 
Ang. Were not you then as cruel as the ſentence 
That you have ſlander'd ſo? | 

Jab. Ignomy in ranſom 3, and free pardon, 

Are of two houſes: lawful mercy 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. © 

Ang. You ſeem'd of late to make the law a tyrant 
And rather prov'd the ſliding of your brother 
A merriment than a vice. 

Jab. O, pardon me, my lord; it oft falls out, 
To have what we would have, we ſpeak not what we mean: 
I ſomething do excuſe the thing I hate, 
For his advantage that I dearly love. 
Ang. We are all frail. 
Lab. Elſe let my brother die, 
If not a feodary, but only he“, 

| Owe, 
2 — a brother died at once,] Perhaps we ſhould read—for once. 
/ JoHNSONs 
3 Ignomy in ranſom,] Ignomy was in our author's time uſed for ig- 
nominy. So again, in K. Henry IV. Part I. 

Thy ignomy ſleep with thee in thy grave.“ | 
Sir W. D'Avenant's alteration of theſe lines may prove a reaſonably 
good comment on them: | 
_ Ignoble ranſom no proportion bears 
1 To pardon freely given. MALONE. 
4 If not a feodary, but only he, &c.] This is ſo obſcure, but the allu- 
ſion ſo fine, that it deſerves to be explained. A feodary was one that in 
the times of vaſſalage held lands of the chief lord, under the tenure of 
paying rent and fervice, which tenures were called feuda among the 
Goths, Now, ſays Angelo, © we are all frail; yes, replies Iſabella; 
it all mankind were not fecdaries, who owe what they are to this tenure 
of imbecility, and who ſucceed each other by the ſame tenure, as well 

E 4 "2 as 
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Owe 5, and ſucceed by weakneſs. 
Ang. Nay, women are frail too. | 
Jab. Ay, as the glaſſes where they view themſelves ; 
Which are as eaſy broke as they make forms. 
Women !— Help heaven! men their creation mar 
In profiting by them?. Nay, call us ten times frail ; 
For we are ſoft as our complex1ons are, 
And credulous to falſe prints 7. 
Arg. I think it well: 
And from this teſtimony of your own ſex, 
(Since, I ſuppoſe, we are made to be no ſtronger 
Than faults may ſhake our frames, ) let me be bold. 


I do arreſt your words; Be that you are, 


That is, a woman; if you be more, you're none; 
If you be one, (as you are well expreſs'd | 
By all external warrants,) ſhew it now, 
By 1 on the deſtin'd livery. 

{/ab. 1 have no tongue but one: gentle my lord, 


- 


» 


as my brother, I would give him up.” The comparing mankind, lying 


under the weight of original fin, to a feodary, who owes ſuit and ſer- 


vice to his lord, is, I think, not ill imagined., WARBURTON. 
Shakſpeare has the ſame alluſion in Cymbeline: 
66 ſenſeleſs bauble, 
& Art thou a feodary for this act?“ 
The old copy reads -t hy weakneſs. STEVENS. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. I am by no means ſatisfied 
with it. Thy is much more likely to have been printed by miſtake for 
this, than the word which has been ſubſtituted. Yet this weakneſs and 
by weaknels are equally difficult to be underſtood. Sir W. D'Avenant 
omitted the paſſage in his Law againſt Lovers, probably on account of 
its difficulty, MALlOoNx. | 

5 Owe,—] To owe is, in this place, to oon, to hold, to have poſ- 
ſeſſion. JorNsoN. | | 

In profiting by them.] In imitating them, in taking them for ex- 
amples. JoHNsON. 

] rather think the meaning is, —in taking advantage of their weakneſs, 
A French ſenſe: ſe prefiter. MALoNE. 

7 For ewe ore ſoft as our complexions are, 

And credulous to falſe prints. So, in Twelfth Night : 
« How ealy is it for the proper falſe ; 
In auemen's waxen hearts to let their forms! 
« Alas! our frailty is the cauſe, not we; 
| « For, ſuch as we are made of, ſuch we be.” MALONE. 
And credulous to falſe prints. i, e. we take any impreſſion, WARBUR. 


Y Let 
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Let me intreat you, ſpeak the former language“. 
Ang. Plainly conceive, 1 love you. 

1/ab. My brother did love Juliet: 
And you tell me, that he ſhall die for it. 

Ang. He ſhall not, Iſabel, if you give me love. 
| 7/26. I know, your virtue hath a licence in't“, 
Which ſeems a little fouler than it is“, 
= To pluck on others. 1 
Ang. Believe me, on mine honour, 

E My words expreſs my purpoſe. 

Jab. Ha! little honour to be much believ'd, 
X And moſt pernicious purpoſe !—Seeming, ſeeming *!— 
1 will proclaim thee, Angelo; look for't: 
Sign me a preſent pardon for my brother, 
Or, with an out-ftretch'd throat, I'll tell the world 
Aloud, what man thou art. | 
W- - Ang. Who will believe thee, Iſabel ? ; 
My uniPd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
My vouch again{t3 you, and my place i' the ſtate, 
8 Will fo your accuſation over-weigh, | 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 
And ſmell of calumny #. I have begun; 

And now I give my ſenſual race the rein : 

Fit thy conſent to my ſharp appetite ; 


8 — ſpeak the former language.] Iſabella anſwers to his circumlocu- 
tory courtihip, that ſhe has but one tongue, the does not underſtand this 
new phraſe, and deſires him to talk his former language, that is, to talk 
as he talked before. JohN SON. 

I know your virtue hath a licence in't, ] Alluding to the licences 
given by miniſters to their ſpies, to go into all ſuſpected companies, and 
join in the language of malecontents. WARBURTON. 

* Which ſeems a little fouler &c.] So, in Promos and Caſſandra : 

& Caf. Renowned lord, you uſe this ſpeech (I hope) your thrall to trye; 

« If otherwiſe, my brother's life ſo deare I will not bye. 

ro. Fair dame, my outward looks my inward thoughts bewray 3 

If you miſtruſt, to ſearch my harte, would God you had a kaye,” 

| STEEVENS, 
= Seeming, ſeeming !—=] Hypocriſy, hypocriſy ; counterfeit virtue. 
| | JokNxSsoN. 

3 Myvouch againft] means no more than denial. - JokN SON. 

4 That yon ſhall flifle in your own report, 
= And ſmell of calumny.] A metaphor from a lamp or candle extin- 
aoiſhed in its own greaſe, STE EVEN. | 


Lay 


* 
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Lay by all nicety, and prolixious bluſhes 5, 


That baniſh what they ſue for ; redeem thy brother 1 
By yielding up thy body to my will; 1 1 
Or elſe he muſt not only die the death, RF 
But thy unkindneſs ſhall his death draw out bk 
To lingering ſufferance : anſwer me to-morrow, 3 
Or, by the affection that now guides me moſt, 5 


I'll prove a tyrant to him: As for you, = 1 
Say what you can, my falſe o' erweighs your true 7. [Exiz, 
Jab. To whom ſhould I complain? Did I tell this, 


Who would believe me? O perilous months, 4 
That bear in them one and the ſelf-ſame tongue, 1 
Either of condemnation or approof ! 1 
Bidding the law make court'ſy to their will; I, 
Hooking both right and wrong to the appetite, i 
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To follow, as it draws ! I'll to my brother: 
Though he hath fallen by prompture * of the blood, 


Yet hath he in him ſuch a mind of honour 9, = 
'That had he twenty heads to tender down 9 
On twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them up, = 


Before his ſiſter ſhould her body ſtoo 
To ſuch abhorr'd pollution. | 


5 —and protixious bluſhes,] That maiden modeſty, which is fou in 
yielding to the iſhes of a lover. MALONE. = : 

The word prolixious is not peculiar to Shakſpeare. It is uſed by Dray?: 
ton, and by Naſhe. STEEVENS. | 

6 die the death, ] This ſeems to be a ſolemn phraſe for death in- 
flicted by law. JoRNSON. | 

It is a phraſe taken from ſcripture, as is obſerved in a note on the 


Mia ſu mmer Night's Dream. SrEEVEN«S. 
= The phraſe is à good phraſe, as Shallow ſays, but I do not conceive it 
l to be either of legal or ſcriptural origin. Chaucer uſes it frequently. 


f | See Cant. Tales, ver. 607. 
{ & They were adradde of him, as of the deth,”” ver. 1222. 
| | & The deth he feleth thurgh his herte ſmite.“ It ſeems to have been 
1 originally a miſtaken tranſlation of the French La Mort. TYRW HIT. 
[| 7 — my falſe oerweighs your true.] Falſe and true are here uſed as 
[ ſubſtantives. My faljebood will outweigh your truth. So, in our au- 
| thor's 113th Sonnet ; | 

«© My moſt true mind thus maketh mine untrue.” MATLONE. 

8 — prompture] Suggeſtion, temptation, inſtigation. JIokxN SON. 

9 — ſuch a mind of honour,] This, in Shakſpeare's language, may 
mean, ſuch an honourable mind, as he uſes elſewhere, mind of love, for 
loving mind. STEEXVENSs : 

Then, 


5 
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Then, Iſabel, live chaſte, and, brother, die: 
More than our brother is our chaſtity. 
I'll tell him yet of Angelo's requeſt, 
And fit his mind to death, for his fouls reſt, [Exit. 


ACT fl. 8 
A Room in the Priſon. 


Euter Duke, CLavupi 0 „ and Provoſt. 


Dufte. So, then you hope of pardon from lord Angelo? 
Claud. The miſerable have no other medicine, 


| But only hope: : 
have hope to live, and am prepar'd to die. 


Duke. Be abſolute for death * ; either death, or life, 


Shall thereby be the ſweeter. Reaſon thus with life,— 


2 It I do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing, 
hat none but fools would keep“: a breath thou art, 
"XX (vervile to all the ſkiey influences,) 
That doſt this habitation, where thou keep'| 3, 


Hourly 


r Be abſolute for death;] Be determined to die, without any hope of 
life. Horace, | 
& The hour which exceeds expectation will be welcome.” JOHNSON, 

2 That none but fools <vould keep :]J The meaning is, that none but 


3 Fools would wiſh to keep life; or, nune but fools Would keep it, if choice 


were allowed. JoHNSo0N. 

Keep, in this place, I believe, may not fignify preſerve, but care for. 
© No lenger for to liven I ne dee, ſays /Eneas, in Chaucer's Dido queen 
of Carthage; and elſewhere, „ That 1 kepe not rehearled be: i. e. 
which I care not to have rehearſed. | 

Again, in the Knightes Tale, late edit. ver. 2240 

6 I kepe nought of armes for to yelpe.” STEEVENS. 

Mr, Steevens's explanation is confirmed by a paſſage in the Dutcheſs of 
Malſy, by Webſter, (1623) an author who has frequently imitated 
Shakſpeare, and who perhaps followed him in the preſent inſtance: 

Of what is't fools make ſuch vain keeping ? 
c Sin their conception, their birth weeping ; 
« Their /ife a general miſt of error; 

6 Their death a hideous ſtorm of terror.“ 

See the Gloſſary to Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. of the Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer. v. kepe. MALONE. | 


3 That doſt this habitation, where thou keep'ſt,] The editors have 
| changed 
3 
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Hourly afflict: merely, thou art death's fool; 
For him thou labour*ſt by thy fight to ſhun, 

And yet run'ſt toward him iti11*: Thou art not noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear'ſt, 
Are nurs'd by baſeneſs5: Thou art by no means valiant ; 
For thou doſt fear the ſoft and tender fork 


Of a poor worm © : Thy belt of reſt is ſleep 7, 
And 


changed dof? to do without neceſſity or authority, The conſtruction is 
not, © the ſkiey influences that do,” but, „ a breath thou art, that 
doſt” &c. If << Servile to all the ſkiey influences“ be incloſed in a paren- 
theſis, all the difficulty will vaniſh. PorsoN. 

— merely thou art death's fool: 

For him thou labour'ft by thy flight to ſhun, | | 

And yet run'ſt toward him ſtill:] In thoſe old farces called 
Moralities, the 0 of the piece, in order to ſhew the inevitable ap- 
proaches of death, is made to employ all his ſtratagems to avoid him; 
which, as the matter is ordered, bring the fool at every turn into his 
very jaws. So that the repreſentations of theſe ſcenes would afford a 
great deal of good mirth and morals mixed together. WaRrBURTON. 

It is obſerved by the editor of the Sad Shepherd, 8vo. 1783, p. 154, 
that the initial letter of Stowe's Survey contains a repreſentation of a 
ſtruggle between Death and the Fool; the figures of which were moſt 
probably copied from thoſe characters, as formerly exhibited on the 
ſtage. REE D. | | 

5 Are nurs'd by baſeneſs :| Dr. Warburton is undoubtedly miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing that by baſeneſs is meant ſel love, here aſſigned as the mo- 
tive of all human actions. 
minute analyſis of lite at once deſtroys that ſplendour which dazzles the 
imagination. Whatever grandeur can diſplay, or luxury enjoy, is pro- 
cured by baſeneſs, by offices of which the mind ſhrinks from the con- 
templation. All the delicacies of the table may be traced back to the 
ſhambles and the dunghill, all magnificence of building was hewn from 
the quarry, and all the pump of ornament dug from among the damps 
and darkneſs of the mine. JOHNSON. | | 

This is a thought which Shakipeare delights to expreſs. So, in Antony 
and Cle;paira : 


T1 


our dunpy earth alike 
' £6 Feeds man as beaſt,” 
Again: 
& Which ſleeps, and never palates more the dung, 
« The b.ggar's nurſe, and Cæſar s. STEEVENS. * 
6 — thejoft and tender fork _ | | 
Of a poor warms] Warm is put for any creeping” thing or ſer- 
tent. Shakipeare ſuppoſes falſely, but according to the vulgar notion, 
| | | | that 


7 8 
, * 


Shakſpeare only meant to obſerve, that a 
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And that thou oft provok'f * ; yet groſsly fear'ſt ; 
XX Thy death, which is no more: Thou art not thyſelf? ; 
Por thou exiſt'ſt on many a thouſand grains 

That iſſue out of duſt: Happy thou art not: 
For what thou haſt not, fill thou ſtriv'ſt to get; 
And what thou haſt, forget'it: Thou art not certain 
For thy complexion ſhifts to ſtrange effects, 
"XX After the moon: If thou art rich, thou art poor 
For, like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee : Friend haſt thou none; 
For thine own bowels, which do call thee fire, 
The mere effuſion of thy proper loins, 
Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo®, and the rheum, 


that a ſerpent wounds with his tongue, and that his tongue is forked. 
He confounds reality and fiction; a ſerpent's tongue is ſoft, but not 
"XX8 forked nor hurtful, If it could hurt, it could not be ſoft, In the Mid- 
5 =» ſummer Night's Dream he has the ſame notion: 
W 6 Mitb doubler tongue 
« Than thine, O ſerſ ent, never adder ſtung.” JonNsON. 

: Shakſpeare might have caught this idea from old tapeſtries or paint- 

F ings, in which the tongues of ſerpents and dragons always appear barbed 
like the point of an arrow, STEEVENS. | 
RE 7 Thybeſt of reſt is ſleep, &c.] Evidently from the following paſſage 
of Cicero: Habes ſomnum imaginem mortis, eamque quotidie induis, & 
d4ubitas guin ſenſus in morte nullus fit cum in ejus ſimulacro videas eſſe nul- 
m er But the Epicurean inſinuation is, with great judgment, 
omitted in the imitation. WarBURTON, 
RE Here Dr. Warburton might have found a ſentiment worthy of his 
animadverſion. I cannot without indignation find Shakſpeare ſaying 

that death is only ſlezp, lengthening out his exhortation by a ſentence 
= which in the fiiar is impious, in the reaſoner is foolith, and in the poet 
trite and vulgar. JonnsoN, 

Thie was an overſight in Shakſpeare; for in the ſecond ſcene of the 
fourth act, the Provoſt ſpeaks of the deſperate Barnardine, as one who 
regards death only as a drunken fleep. STEEVENS. | 

® — thou oft provok'ſt;] i. e. ſoliciteſt, procureſt. Marone, 

9 Thou art not thyſelf ;) Thou art perpetually repaired and renovated 
by external afſiſtance; thou ſubſiſteſt upon foreign matter, and haſt no 
power of producing or continuing thy own being. ToniNnsoN. - 

1 firange effects] For effetts read afßects; that is afe#ions, paſſions 
of mind, or diſorders of body variouſly Aged. So, in Ocbells : The 
young affects.“ JoHN30Ne- | | 
2 — ſerfigo,] The ſerpigo is a kind of tetter. STEEVENS. 


For 
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For ending thee no ſooner : Thou haſt nor youth, nor age; 4 
But, as it were, an after-dinner's ſleep, _ 


Dreaming on both 3 : for all thy bleſſed youth“ 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms = 
Of palſied eld ; and when thou art old, and rich, = 
Thou haſt neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty ®, 1 
To make thy riches pleaſant. What's yet in this 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 1 


thel anguor of age with the recollection of youthful pleaſures or perform- 
ances; ſo that our life, of which no part is filled with the buſineſs of 
the preſent time, reſembles our dreams after dinner, when the events of 
the morning are mingled with the deſigns of the evening. JounsoN. 

+ .-— ==— for all thy bleſſed youth | = 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms =. 

Of paljied eld; and when thou art old and rich, 

Thou tft neither heat, &c.] Shakſpeare declares that man hath 
meither youth nor age; for in youth, which is the happieſt time, or which 
might be the happieſt, he commonly wants means to obtain what he 
could enjoy; he is dependent on palſied eld: muſt beg alms from the 
coffers of hoary avarice; and being very niggardly ſupplied, becomes a: ñ uU 
aged, looks, like an old man, on happineſs which is beyond his reach. 
And, when be is old and rich, when he has wealth enough for the pur- 
chaſe of all that formerly excited his defires, he has no longer the pow- 
ers of enjoyment ; | : | | 

Las neither beat, affe ion, limb, nor beauty, 

To make his riches pleaſant. JonNsSoON. 

The ſentiment contained in theſe lines, which Dr. Johnſon has ex- 
plained with his uſual preciſion, occurs again in the forged letter that 
Edmund delivers to his father, as written by Edgar; K. Lear, Act J. 
fe. ii.: This policy, and reverence of age, makes the world bitter to 
the beſt of our times; keeps our fortunes from us till our oldneſs cannot 
reliſh them.” —Dr. Johnſon would read Slaſted youth; but the words 
above, printed in Italicks, ſupport, I think, the reading of the old 
copy,. bleſſed youth, and ſhew that any emendation is unneceſlary. 

| MALoNE- 

5 Of paljed eld ;] Eld is generally uſed for old age, decrepitude. It is 
here put for old people, perſons worn out with years, STEEVENS. 

© Thou haſt neither beat, affection, limb, nur beauty,] By © heat” and 
tc affectionꝰ the poet meant to expreſs appetite, and by © limb” and 
« beauty,” ſtrength. EDwarDs, | | : 
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ie hid more thouſand deaths“: yet death we fear, 

"ZE That makes theſe odds all even. | 
Claud. I bumbly thank you. 

10 ſue to live, I find, I ſeek to die; 

And, ſeeking death, find life: Let it come on, 

- Enter ISABELLA. 

XZ 7/4. What, ho! Peace here; grace and good company! 
Prov. Who's there? come in: the with deſerves a wel- 
E 7 come. 3 : 

" Duke. Dear fir, ere long I'll viſit you again. 
Claud. Moſt holy fir, I thank you. 

= 7b. My buſineſs is a word or two with Claudio. 
Piero. And very welcome. Look, ſignior, here's your 
8 ſiſter. | 
Duke. Provoſt, a word with you. 

Prov. As many as you pleale. 


Due. Bring me to hear them ſpeak 5, where I may be 
Conccal'd. | [ Exeunt Duke and Provoſt. 
Claud. Now, ſiſter, what's the comfort? 

= J. 46. Why, | 

As all comforts are; moſt good, moſt good, in deed? : 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 
8 | | Intends 
"85 7 more thouſand deaths :] The meaning is not only @ thouſand 
"38 deaths, but a thouſand deaths beſides what have been mentioned. 
9 | JorNSONs 
i 8 Bring me to hear them ſpeak, where I may le] The old copy reads: 
—_- Bring them to hear me ſpeak, &c. 

IT The emendation was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. The editor of the 
W {ſecond folio, after the word Conceal'd, has added,.“ Yet hear them.“ 
& But the alterations made in that copy do not deſerve the ſmalleſt credit. 
There are undoubted proofs that they were merely arbitrary; and in 
general they are alſo extremely injudicious. MALONE. 

As all comforts are; moſt good, moſt good, in deed :] If this reading be 
| right, Tiabeila muſt mean that ſhe brings ſomething better than words 
of comfort, the brings an aſſurance of deeds. This is harſh and con- 
{trained, but I know not what better to offer. JohN SON. 

I believe iz deed. as explained by Dr. Johnſon, is the true reading. So 
in Macbeth: | | 
We're yet but young in deed.” STEEVENS, 
I would point the lines thus: 
Claud. Now, ſiſter, what's the comfort? 


Jab. Why, as all comforts are, moſt good, Indeed lord Angelo, &c. 
Indeed 
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Jo- morrow you ſet on. 
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Intends you for his ſwift embaſſador, - 


Where you ſhall be an everlaſting leiger : 


Therefore your beſt appointment“ make with ſpeed ; 
Claud. Is there no remedy ? -£ 
Jab. None, but ſuch remedy, as, to ſave a head, 
To cleave a heart in twain. 
Claud. But 15 there any ? 
Jab. Yes, brother, you may live; 


There is a deviliſh mercy in the judge, 
If you'll implore it, that will free your life, 


But fetter you till death. 

Claud. Perpetual durance? 

Jab. Ay, juſt, perpetual durance; a reſtraint, 
Though all the world's vaſtidity * you had, 
To a determin'd ſcope 3. 

Claud. But in what nature ? ; 

Jab. In ſuch a one as (you conſenting to't) 
Would bark your honour from that trunk you bear, 
And leave you naked. 


Indeed is the ſame as in truth, or truly, the common beginning of 
ſpeeches in Shakſpeare's age. See Charles the Firſt's Trial. The king 
and Bradſhaw ſeldom ſay any thing without this preface: „“ Truly, 
Sir.“ BLACXSTONE | 

I ——an everlaſting leiger : 

Therefore your beſt appointment] Leiger is the ſame with re- 
ſident. Appointment; preparation; act of fitting, or ſtate of being fit- 
ted for any thing. So in old books, we have a knight well appointed; 
that is, well armed and mounted, or fitted at all points. JohN SON. 

The word appointment, on this occaſion, ſhould ſeem to comprehend 
confeſſion, communion, and abſolution. Let him (ſays Eſcalus) be 
furniſhed with divines, and have all charitable preparation.” 'The king 
in Hamlet, who was cut off prematurely, and without ſuch preparation, 
is ſaid to be diſ-appointed. Appcintment, however, may be more ſimply 
explained by the following paſſage in The Antipodes, 1638 : 

cc your lodging : 

: «& Is decently appointed.” i. e. prepared, furniſhed. STEEvENs. 

2 Though all the ww5rld's waſtidity—] The old copy has—Through. 
Corrected by Mr. Pope. MALONE. ; 

3 -a reſtraint, 

To a determin'd ſcope. ] A confinement of your mind to one painful 


idea; toignominy, of which the remembrance can neither be {uppreſied 


nor eſcaped. JoHNS0N. 


, . 
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Claud. Let me know the point. 
1/ab. O, I do fear thee, Claudio; and I quake, 
* Left thou a feverous life ſnould'ſt entertain, 
And fix or ſeven winters more reſpect 
Than a perpetual honour. Dar'ſt thou die? 
The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion; 
And the poor beetle *, that we tread upon, 
In corporal ſufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

Claud. Why give you me this ſhame? 
Think you I can a reſolution fetch 
From flowery tenderneſs? If I muſt die, 
I will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 
And hug it in mine arms“. 

Jab. There ſpake my brother; there my father's grave 
Did utter forth a voice! Yes, thou muſt die: | 
Thou art too noble to conſerve a life Th 
In baſe appliances. This outward-ſainted deputy,— 
Whoſe ſettled viſage and deliberate word 
Nips youth i' the head, and follies doth emmew *, 
As faulcon doth the fowl 7,—1s yet a devil; 
His filth within being caſt*, he would appear 
| 4 The poor beetle, &c.] The reaſoning is, that death is no more than 
every being muſt ſuffer, though the dread of it is peculiar to man; or per- 
"IT haps, that we are inconſiſtent with ourſelves, when we ſo much dread 
that which we careleſly inflict on other creatures, that feel the pain as 
3 acutely as we. JOHNSON», 

5 — FI muſt die, 

Iwill encounter darkneſs as a bride, 

And bug it in mine arms.] So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

; 640 II will be 
c A bridegroom in my death; and run into 't, 
& As to a lover's bed.” MALONE. 

6 —follies dith emmew,] Forces follies to lie in cover, without daring 
to ſhow themſelves, Jon N SON. ER 

7 As faulcon doth the fowwl,] In whoſe preſence the follies of youth 
are afraid to ſhow themſelves, as the fowl is afraid to flutter while the 
falcon hovers over it. So, in X. Henry YT. P. III: 
6c not he that loves him beſt, 
The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, 
& Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick ſhakes his bells,” 
To enmev is a term in falconry. STEEvENS. 
being caſt,] To caſt a pond is to empty it of mud, Jonxsox. 


Vor. II. A pond 
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Or of the deadly ſeven it is the leaſt 3, 
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A pond as deep as hell. 
Claud. The princely Angelo® ? 
Jab. O, *tis the cunning livery of hell, 
The damned'ſt body to inveſt and cover 
In princely guards! Doſt thou think, Claudio, 
If I would yield him my virginity, 
Thou might'ſt be freed? 
Claud. O heavens ! it cannot be. 
1/ab. 9k he would give it thee, from this rank of- 
ence”, 
So to offend him ſtill : This night's the time 
'That I ſhould do what I abhor to name, 
Or elſe thou dieſt to-morrow. 
Claud. Thou ſhalt not do't. 
Jab. O, were it but my life, 
I'd throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin 2. 
Claud. Thanks, dear Iſabel. 
Jab. Be ready, Claudio, for your death to-morrow, 
Claud. Yes.—Has he affections in him, | 
That thus can make him bite the law by the noſe, 
When he would force it ? Sure it is no ſin; 


9 The princely Angelo? | 
— princely guards {] The firſt folio has, in both places, prenzie, 
from which the other tolios made princely, and every editor may 
make what he can. ſJoHNsoN. 

Princely guards mean no more than the ornaments of royalty, which 
Angelo is ſuppoſed to aſſume during the abſence of the duke. STEEv. 

A guard, in old language, meant a welt or border of a garment; 
cc becauſe (ſays Minſheu) it gards and keeps the garment from tear- 
ing.” Theſe borders were {ometimes of lace. So, in the M. of Venice: 

&f —Give him a livery 

| & More guarded than his fellows.” MALONE. 

1 from this rank offence,] I believe means, from the time of my 
committing this offence, you might perſiſt in ſinning with ſafety, 
The advantages you would derive from my having ſuch a ſecret of his 
in my keeping would enſure you from further harm on account of the 
ſame fault, however frequently repeated. STEEVENS. 

2 mas a pin. ] So, in Hamlet: i 

%] do not ſet my life at a pin's fee.” STEEVENS. 
3 Has he afteftions c.] Is be auated by paſſions that impel bim te 


tranſgreſi the law, at the very moment thgt he is enforcing it again/? 
| others? 
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1/ab. Which is the leaſt ? | 
Cland. If it were damnable “, he, being ſo wiſe, 
Why, would he for the momentary trick 
Be perdurably fin'd 5 ?—O Iſabel! 
1/ab. What ſays my brother ? 
Claud. Death is a fearful thing. 
1/ab. And ſhamed life a hateful. 
Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obſtruction, and to rot; 
This ſenſible warm motion * to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 7 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide | 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 
And blown with reftleſs violence round about 
The pendant world; or to be worſe than worſt 


others? [I find, he is.] Surely then, ſince this is ſo general a propenſity, 
fince the judge is as criminal as he whom he condemns, it is no fin, or 
ut leaſt a venial one. So, in the next Act: 
cc A deflower'd maid, 
&« And by an eminent body that erforc'd 
« The law againſt it.“ : 
Force is again uſed for enforce in X. Henry VIII: 
& If you will now unite in your complaints, 
% And force them with a conſtancy,” 
Again, in Corio/anus : | 
„% Why force you this?” MAL ONE. 

4 If it were damnable, &c.] Shakſpeare ſhows his knowledge of hu- 
man nature in the conduct of Claudio. When Iſabella firſt tells him of 
Angelo's propoſal, he anſwers, with honeſt indignation, agreeably to 
his ſettled principles, Thou ſhalt not dot. But the love of life being 
permitted to operate, ſoon furniſhes him with ſophiſtical arguments; he 
believes it cannot be very dangerous to the ſoul, ſince Angelo, who is ſo + 
wiſe, will venture it.  founs0N, f 

Be perdurably find? ] Perdurably is laſtingly. STEEVENS. 

6 This ſenſible warm motion ] Motion for organized body. MALONE. 

7 delighted ſpirit] i.e, the ſpirit accuſtomed here to eaſe and de- 
lights. This was properly urged as an aggravation to the ſharpneſs of 
the torments ſpoken of. WARBURTON. 

I think with Dr. Warburton, that by the de/;ghted ſpirit is meant, 
the ſoul once accuſtom'd to delight, which of courſe muſt render the ſuf- 
terings, afterwards deſcribed, leſs tolerable. Thus our author calls 
youth, Sleſſed, in a former ſcene, before he proceeds to ſhew its wants 
and its inconveniencies. STEEVENS. | 
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Of thoſe, that lawleſs and incertain thoughts * 
Imagine howling !—*tis too horrible! 

The wearieſt and moſt loathed worldly life, 
That age, ach, penury?, and impriſonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 

To what we fear of death. 

Jab. Alas! alas! 

Claud. Sweet ſiſter, let me live: 
What ſin you do to ſave a brother's life, 
Nature diſpenſes with the deed ſo far, 

That it becomes a virtue. 

Jſab. O you beaſt! 

O faithleſs coward ! O diſhoneſt wretch ! 


3 —lavlcſs and incertain thoughts] Conjecture ſent out to wander 
without any certain direction, and ranging through all poſſibilities of 
pain. JogNsoN. | 

Old Copy—thought, Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MAL ONE. 

9 —penury,] The old copy has—perjury, Corrected by the editor 
of the ſecond folio, MALON E. 

T To what wwe fear of death.] Moſt certainly the idea of the 6“ ſpirit 
bathing in fiery floods, or of reſiding * in thrilling regions of thick- 
ribbed ice,” is not original to our poet; but I am not ſure that they 
came from the Platonick hell of Virgil.-The monks alſo had their hot 
and their cold hell; “ the fyrſte is fyre that ever brenneth, and never 
gyveth lighte,” ſays an old homily : —“ The ſeconde is paſlying cold, 
that yf a greate hylle of fyre were caſt therin, it ſhold torne to yce.“ 
One of their legends, well remembered in the time of Shakſpeare, gives 
us a dialogue between a biſhop and a ſoul tormented in a piece of ice 
which was brought to cure a brenning beate in his foot. —Another tells 
us of the ſoul of a monk faſtened to a rock, which the winds were to 
blow about for a twelvemonth, and purge of its enormities. Indeed 
this doctrine was before now introduced into poetick fiction, as you may 
ſee in a poem, where the lover declareth his pains to exceed far the 
pains of hell,” among the many miſcellaneous ones ſubjoined to the 
works of Surrey : of which you will ſoon have a beautiful edition from 
the able hand of my friend Dr. Percy. Nay, a very learned and in- 

uiſitive brother-antiquary hath obſerved to me, on the authority of 

lefkenius, that this was the ancient opinion of the inhabitants of 
Iceland, who were certainly very little read either in the poet or the 
philoſopher. FARMER. a, 5 

Lazarus, in the Shepherd's Calendar, is repreſented to have ſeen theſe 
particular modes of puniſhment in the infernal regions : 

6 Secondly, I have ſeen in hell a floud frozen as ice, wherein the 
envious men and women were plunged unto the navel, and then ſud- 
dainly came over them a right cold and great wind, that grieved and 
pa ined them right ſore, &c. STEEVENS. , 

| Wilt 
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Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice? | 
Is't not a kind of inceſt “*, to take life „ 
From thine own ſiſter's ſhame ? What ſhould I think? 
Heaven ſhield, my mother play'd my father fair! 
For ſuch a warped flip of wilderneſs 3 | 
Ne'er iſſu'd from his blood. Take my defiance *: 
Die ; periſh ! might but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it ſhould proceed: 
I'll pray a thouſand prayers for thy death, ; 
No word to ſave thee. | 

Claud. Nay, hear me, Iſabel. 

Jab. O fie, fie, fie! 

Thy fin's not accidental, but a trade * : 
Mercy to thee would prove itſelf a bawd : | 

Tis beſt that thou dieſt quickly. {ging, 
Claud. O hear me, Iſabella. 


Re-enter Duke. 


Dake. Vouchſafe a word, young ſiſter, but one word. 

Jab. What is your will? e 

Dake. Might you diſpenſe with your leiſure, I would 
by and by have ſome ſpeech with you: the ſatisfaction I 
would require 1s likewiſe your own benefit. N 

Jab. J have no ſuperfluous leiſure; my ſtay muſt be 
ſtolen out of other affairs; but I will attend you a while. 

Duke. [to Claudio afide.] Son, I have over-heard what 
hath paſt between you and your ſiſter. Angelo had never 
the purpoſe to corrupt her; only he hath made an aſſay of 
her virtue, to practiſe his judgment with the diſpoſition of 


"2 It not a hind of inceſt,-] In Iſabella's declamation there is ſome- 

thing harſh, and ſomething forced and far-fetched. But her indigna- 
tion cannot be thought violent, when we conſider her not only as a 
virgin, but as a nun. JoHN80N. : 

3 —a warped ſlip of wilderneſs] Wilderneſs is here uſed for æwildneſe, 
the ſtate of being diſorderly, The word, in this ſenſe, is now obſolete, 
though employed by Milton : | 

| % The paths, and bowers, doubt not, but our joint hands 
| Will keep from vi/derneſs with eaſe.” STEEVENS. 
4 tale my defiance : ] Defiance is refuſal. | So, in Romeo and Fuliet ; 
& I do defy thy commiſeration,” STEEVENS. 

S —but a trade: | A cuſtom; a pradiice z an eſtabliſhed habit. So 

we ſay of a man much addicted to any thing, bs makes a trade of it. 
FT JoHw so. 
F 3 natures : 
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natures : ſhe, having the truth of honour in her, hath 
made him that gracious denial, which he is moſt glad to 
receive: I am confeſſor to Angelo, and I know this to be 
true ; therefore prepare yourſelf to death : Do not ſatisfy 
your reſolution with hopes that are fallible * : to-morrow 
you muſt die ; go to your knees, and make ready. 

Claud. Let me aſk my ſiſter pardon. I am ſo out of 
love with life, that I will ſue to be rid of it. | 
Date. Hold you there 7 : Farewell. [Exit CLAUDIO. 


| Re-2nter Provoſt. 
Provoft, a word with you, | 
Prov. What's your will, father ? 
Duke. That now you are come, you will be gone: 
Leave me a while with the maid; my mind promiſes with, 
my habit, no loſs ſhall touch her by my company. | 
Prev. In good time s. | [Exit Provoſt. 
Duke. The hand that hath made you fair, hath made 
you good : the goodneſs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
beauty brief in goodneſs ; but grace, being the ſoul of 
your complexion, ſhould keep the body of it ever fair. 
The affault, that Angelo hath made to you, fortune hath 
convey'd to my underſtanding ; and, but that frailty hath 
examples for his falling, I ſhould wonder at Angelo : How 
would you do to content this ſubſtitute, and to ſave your 
brother ? | 
Lab. J am now going to reſolve him: I had rather my 
brother die by the law, than my fon ſhould be unlawfully 
born. But oh, how much is the good duke deceived in 
Angelo! If ever he return, and I can ſpeak to him, I 
will open my lips in vain, or diſcover his government. 
Duke. That ſhall not be much amiſs: Yet, as the mat- 
ter now ſtands, he will avoid your accuſation : he made 


6 Do not ſatisfy your reſolution with hopes that are fallible:] Do not 
reſt with ſatisfaction on hopes that are fallible, STEEVENS, | 
Perhaps the meaning is, Do not ſatisfy or content yourſelf with that 
kind of reſolution, which acquires ſtrength from a latent hope that it 
will not be put to the teſt; a hope, that in your caſe, if yuu rely upon 

it, will deceive you. MALON E. : 

7 Hold yeu there :] Continue in that reſolution. JohN so. 
8 In good time.] is e. & Ia bonne beure, ſo be it, very well. 
| | STEEVENS. 
trial 


* 
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trial of you only. Therefore faſten your ear on my ad- 
vifings; to the love I have in doing good, a remedy pre 
ſents itſelf. I do make myſelf believe, that you may 
moſt vprighteouſly do a poor wronged lady a merited be- 
W nefit; redeem your brother from the angry law; do no 
ſtain to your own gracious perſon 3 and much pleaſe the 


& abſent duke, if, peradventure, he ſhall ever return to 


have hearing of this buſineſs. | 
| Jab. Let me hear you ſpeak further: J have ſpirit to do 
any thing that appears not foul in the truth of my ſpirit. 

Date. Virtue is bold, and goodneſs never fearful. 
Have you not heard ſpeak of Mariana the ſiſter of Frede- 
& rick, the great ſoldier, who miſcarried at fea ? 
1/ab. I have heard of the lady, and good words went 

with her name. | | 
Dake. Her ſhould this Angelo have marry'd; was aſſi- 
anced to her by oath 9, and the naptial appointed: between 

| which time of the contract, and limit of the ſolemnity , 

| her brother Frederick was wteck'd at fea, having in that 
periſh'd veſſel the dowry of his ſiſter. But mark, how 
Heavily this befel to the poor gentlewoman : there ſhe loſt 
a noble and renowned brother, in his love toward her ever 
moſt kind and natural ; with him the portion and finew of 
her fortune, her martiage-dowry ; with both, her com- 
binate huſband *, this well-ſeeming Angelo. 

Jab. Can this be ſo? Did Angelo ſo leave her? 

Duke. Left her in her tears, and dry*d not one of them 
with his comfort? ſwallow'd his vows whole, pretending, 
in her, diſcoveries of diſhonour : in few, beſtow'd her on 
her own lamentation“, which yet ſhe wears for his ſake g 


9 —byoath,] By inſerted by the editor of the ſecond folio. Max ox x. 
and limit of the ſolem y,] So, in King Fobn : | 
c Preſcribes how long the virgin ſtate ſhall laſt, 
« Gives limits unto holy nuptial rites.” i. e. appointed times. 
| | ALONE. 
ber combinate buſband,] Combinate is bᷣetrotbed, ſertlad by cob 
tral, STEVENS. 1 | LL 5 
2 =—betow'd her on ber owon lamentation,] I once thought that we 
Ought to read—beſtow'd on ber her own lamentation, but the old copy 
may be right: and any change, grounded on unuſual phraſeology, is dan» 
gerous. In Much ado abtut Norbing, we find dition as uncommon 
© Impolſe me to what penance your invention | 
Can lay upon my fin.” 
& Beſtow'd her on her own lamentation,"" is, left her to her ſorrows: * 
Vor. II. F 4 MAr ox. 
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and he, a marble to her tears, is waſhed with them, but 
- celents not. | 
Jab. What a merit were it in death, to take this poor 
maid from the world! What corruption in this life, that it 
will let this man live But how out of this can ſhe avail ? 
Dake. It is a rupture that you may eaſily heal: and the 
cure of it not only ſaves your brother, but keeps you from 
diſhonour in doing it. . | 
Jab. Shew me how, good father. 
Duke. This fore-named maid hath yet in her the con- 
tinuance of her firſt affection; his unjuſt unkindneſs, that 
in all reaſon ſhould have quenched her love, hath, like 
an impediment in the current, made it more violent and 
unruly, Go you to Angelo; anſwer his requiring with a 
plauſible obedience; agree with his demands to the 
point: only refer yourſelf to this advantage 3,—firft, that 
your ſtay with him may not be long ; that the time may 
have all ſhadow and filence in it; and the place anſwer 
to convenience ; this being granted in courſe, now follows 
all. We ſhall adviſe this wronged maid to ftead up your 
appointment, go in your place; if the encounter acknow- 
ledge itſelf hereafter, it may compel him to her recom- 
pence : and here, by this, is your brother ſaved, your 
honour untainted, the poor Mariana advantaged, and 
the corrupt deputy ſcaled*. The maid will L frame, and 
make fit for his attempt. If you think well to carry this 
as you may, the doubleneſs of the benefit defends the de- 
ceit from reproof. What think you of it? 2 
1/ab. The image of it gives me content already; and, 
I truſt, it will grow to a moſt proſperous perfection. 
Duke. It lies much in your holding up: Haſte you 
fpeedily to Angelo; if for this night he intreat you to his 
bed, give him promiſe of ſatisfaction. I will preſently 


3 —only refer yourſelf to this n N This is ſcarcely to be re- 
conciled to any eſtabliſhed mode of ſpeech. We may read, only reſerve 
yourſelf to, or only reſerve to 44.4 this advantage. Jon NSsON. 

4 — the corrupt deputy ſcaled.] To ſcale, as may be learn'd from a 
note to Coriolanus, Act I. ic. i. moſt certainly means, to diſorder, to 
diſconcert, to put to flight. An army routed is called by Hollinſhed, an 

army ſcaled. The word ſometime ſigniſies to diffuſe or diſperſe; at 
<thers, as I ſuppole in the preſent inſtance, to put into confuſion. 

| ER _ STEEVENS. 
do 
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| to St. Luke's; there, at the moated grange 5 reſides this 


dejected Mariana: At that place call upon me; and diſ- 
patch with Angelo, that it may be quickly. 

1/ab. I thank you for this comfort: Fare you well, good 
father. I [ Exeunt ſewerally. 


SCENE'm 
T he Street before the Priſon. | 
Enter Duke as a Friar; tohimELBOw, Clown, and Officers. 


Elb. Nay, if there be no remedy for it, but that you 
will needs buy and fell men and women like beaſts, we 
ſhall have all the world drink brown and white baſtard “. 

| Duke, O heavens! what ſtuff is here? 

Clown. *Twas never merry world, fince, of two 
uſuries 7, the merrieſt was put down, and the worſer al- 
lJow'd by order of law a furr'd gown to keep him warm; 
and furr'd with fox and lamb-ſkins too, to ſignify, that 
craft, being richer than innocency, ſtands for the facing. 

Elö. Come your way, fir :—Bletfs you, good father 
ma, 

Duke. And you, good brother father“: What offence 
hath this man made you, fir ? _ 


the moated grange] A grange is a ſolitary farm-houſe. So, in 

Othello: | ; 
4 this is Venice; : 
„ My houſe is not a grange.” STEEVENS. 

A prange, in its original fignification, meant the farm-houſe of 2 
monaſtery (from grana gerendo), from which it was always at ſome 
little diſtance. One of the monks was uſually appointed to inſpect the 
accounts of the farm. He was called the Prior of the Grange ;—in 
barbarous latin, Grangiarius. Being placed at a diſtance from the mo- 
naſtery, and not connected with any other buildings, Shakſpeare, with 
his wonted licence, uſes it, both here and in Othello, in the ſenſe of a 


| ſolitary farm-houſe. MAL ONE. 


0 baftard.] A kind of ſweet wine, then much in vogue, from the 
Italian, baſkzrdos WARBURTON, 

See a note on Hen. IV. P. I. Act II. ſc. iv. STEEvENS. 

1 ==fince of two uſuries, &c.] Uſury may be uſed by an eaſy licence 


| for the profeſſors of uſury. ee 


And you, good brother father: ] In return to Elbow's blundering 
addreſs of good father "gs i. e. good father brother, the dike hu- 
is own ſtyle, good brother fathers This would 

| appear 
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and he, a marble to her tears, is waſhed with them, but 
- Telents not. | . 

Jab. What a merit were it in death, to take this poor 
maid from the world! What corruption in this life, that it 

will let this man live! - But how out of this can ſhe avail ? 

Dake. It is a rupture that you may eaſily heal: and the 
cure of it not only ſaves your brother, but keeps you from 
diſhonour in doing it. | 

Jab. Shew me how, good father. 

Duke. This fore-named maid hath yet in her the con- 
tinuance of her firſt affection; his unjuſt unkindneſs, that 
in all reaſon ſhould have quenched her love, hath, like 
an impediment in the current, made it more violent and 
unruly, Go you to Angelo; anſwer his requiring with a 
plauſible obedience; agree with his demands to the 

point: only refer yourſelf to this advantage 3,—firft, that 
your ſtay with him may not be long; that the time may 
have all ſhadow and ſilence in it; and the place anſwer 
to convenience; this being granted in courſe, now follows 
all. We ſhall adviſe this wronged maid to ſtead up your 
appointment, go in your place; if the encounter acknow- 
ledge itſelf hereafter, it may compel him to her recom- 
pence : and here, by this, is your brother ſaved, your 
honour untainted, the poor Mariana advantaged, and 
the corrupt deputy ſcaled*. 'The maid will L frame, and 
make fit for his attempt. If you think well to carry this 
as you may, the doubleneſs of the benefit defends the de- 
ceit from reproof, What think you of it ? | 

1/ab. The image of it gives me content already; and, 
I truſt, it will grow to a moſt proſperous perfection. 

Duke. It lies much in your holding up: Haſte you 

fpeedily to Angelo; if for this night he intreat you to his 
bed, give him promiſe of ſatisfaction. I will preſently 


3 only refer yourſelf to this advantage, ] This is ſcarcely to be re- 
conciled to any eſtabliſhed mode of ſpeech. We may read, only reſerve 
yourſelf to, or only reſerve to yourſelf this advantage. Jon NSsON. 
4 — the corrupt deputy ſcaled. } To ſcale, as may be learn'd.from a 
note to Coriolanus, Act I. ic. i. moſt certainly means, to diſorder, to 
 diſconcert, to put to flight. An army routed is called by Hollinſhed, an 
army ſcaled. The word ſometime fignifies to diffuſe or diſperſe; at 
others, as I ſuppoſe in the preſent inſtance, to put into confuſion. 
e STEVENS. 
to 
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to St. Luke's; there, at the moated grange 5 reſides this 
aejected Mariana: At that place e me; and diſ- 
1 patch with An elo, that it may be quickly. 

1/ab. I thank you for this comfort: Fare you well, good 
father. | Il EErxeunt ſewerally. 


SCENE IE 
The Street before the Priſon. 
Enter Duke as a Friar; to him EL RO, Clown, and Officers. 


Elb. Nay, if there be no remedy for it, but that you 
| will needs buy and ſell men and women like beaſts, we 
{hall have all the world drink brown and white baſtard ©. 
Dube. O heavens! what ſtuff is here? 
| Clown. Twas never merry world, ſince, of two 
uſuries 7, the merrieſt was put down, and the worſer al- 
low'd by order of law a furr'd gown to keep him warm; 
and furr'd with fox and lamb-ſkins too, to ſignify, that 
craft, being richer than innocency, ſtands for the facing. 
Ei. Come your way, ſir:—Bleſs you, good father 
friar. | 
Duke. And you, good brother father“: What offence 
| hath this man made you, fir ? 1 


the moated grange] A grange is a ſolitary farm-houſe. So, in 

Othello: 
25 66 this is Venice; : 
« My houſe is not a grange.” STEEVENS. a 
A prange, in its original ſignification, meant the farm-houſe of 2 
| monaſtery (from grana gerendo), from which it was always at ſome 
| little diſtance. One of the monks was uſually appointed to inſpect the 
accounts of the farm. He was called the Prior of the Grange; — in 
barbarous latin, Grangiarius. Being placed at a diſtance from the mo- 
naſtery, and not connected with any other buildings, Shakſpeare, with 
| his wonted licence, uſes it, both here and in Othello, in the ſenſe of a 
| ſolitary farm-houſee MALoNE. N | Zu 

0 baſtard.] A kind of ſweet wine, then much in vogue, from the 
Italian, baſtardo. WARBURTON, - 

dee a note on Hen. IV. P. I. Act II. ſc. iv. STEEvENS. 

AAnce of two uſuries, &c.] Uſury may be uſes by an eaſy licence 
for the profeſſors of uſury. ou SONs 

And you, goed brother father:] In return to Elbow's blundering 
addreſs of good father * ga i, e. good father brother, the duke hu- 
morouſly calls him, in his own ſtyle, goed brother father. This would 

| appear 
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Elb. Marry, fir, he hath offended the law; and, fir, 
we take him to be a thief too, ſir ; for we have found 
upon him, fir, a ſtrange pick-lock, which we have ſent | 
to the deputy. | 

Dute. Fie, ſirrah; a bawd, a wicked bawd! 
The evil that thou cauſeſt to he done, 

That is thy means to live : Do thou but think 
What *tis to cram a maw, or clothe a back, 
From ſuch a filthy vice: ſay to thyſelf, — 

From their abominable and beaſtly touches 

I drink, I eat, array myſelf, and live ?. 

Canſt thou believe thy living is a life, 

So ſtinkingly depending? Go, mend, go, mend. "3 

Cloxun. Indeed, it does ſtink in ſome ſort, ſir ; but yet, | MW 
fir, I would prove 8 

Dake. Nay, if the devil have given thee proofs for fin, 
'Thou wilt prove his. Take him to priſon, officer ; 
Correction and inſtruction muſt both work, 

Ere this rude beaſt will profit. 

Els. He muſt before the deputy, fir; : he has given him 
warning: the deputy cannot abide a whore-maſter: if he 
be a whore-monger, and comes before him, he were as 
good go a mile on his errand. 

Duke. That we were all, as ſome would ſeem to be, 
From our faults, as faults from ſeeming, free * ! : 
Enter | 
appear ſtill clearer in French. Dieu wous beniſſe, mon pere frere.— E: ; 

vous auſſi, mon frere pere. There is no doubt that our friar is a cor- 
ruption of the French frere. TyRwWHITT. 4 
9 eat, array myſelf, and live.] The old copy reads—1 eat ara 
myſelf—, The emendation was made by Mr. Biſhop. MALON E. 
From our faults, as faults from ſeeming, free !] I read, 
Free from alt faults, or faults from ſecming free; 
that men were really good, or that their faults were known; that men 
were free from faults, or faults from hypocriſy. So Iſabella calls An- 
gelo's hypocriſy, ſeeming, ſeeming. JohN SON. 
I think we ſhould read with Hanmer : 
Free from all faults, as from faults ſeeming free. 
I, & I vifh we qvere all as good as we a 9p} pear to bez a ſentiment very 
naturally prompted by his reflection on the behaviour of Angelo. Han- 
mer has only tranſpoſed a word to produce a convenient ſenſe. SrEE. 

The original copy has not Free at the beginning of the line. It 

was added unneceſſarily by the editor of the ſecond folio, who did not 


Perceive that our, like many words of the ſame kind, was uſed by ee 
peare 


* 
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4 SE Euter Lucio. 
/. His neck will come to your waiſt, a cord, fir*. 
Cen. I ſpy comfort; I cry, bail: Here's a gentle- 
an, and a friend of mine. 
Lucio. How now, noble Pompey ? What, at the heels 
= Czar? Art thou led in triumph? What, is there 
lone of Pigmalion's images, newly made woman ?, to 
e had now, for putting the hand in the pocket and ex- 
racting it elutch'd? What reply? Ha? What ſay'ſt 
hou to this tune, matter, and method? Is't not drown'd 
nac laſt rain“? Ha? What ſay'f thou, trot5? Is the 
eare as a diſſyllable. The reading, from all faults, which all the mo- 
ra editors have adopted, (I think, improperly,) was firſt introduced in 
Wc fourth folio. Dr. Johnſon's conjectural reading, or, appears to me 
cr, probable. The compoſitor might have caught the word as from the 
receding line. If as be right, Dr. Warburton's interpretation is perhaps 
he true one, Would we were all as free from faults, as faults are free 
rom, or deſtitute of, comelineſs, or ſeeming. MALoNE. 


2 His neck ⁊uill come to your "waiſt, a cord, fir. | That is, his neck will 


tied, like your waiſt, with a rope. The friars of the Franciſcan order, 
erhaps of all others, wear a hempen cord for a girdle, Thus Buchanan: 
| « Fac gemant ſuis, ; 

« Variata terga funibus.” JOHNSON. 

3 — Pigmalion's images, newly made woman, ] By Pigmalion's images, 
ezxwly made woman, I believe, Shakſpeare meant no more than— Have 
ou no women now to recommend to your cuſtomers, as freſh and un- 
ouched as Pigmalion's ſtatue was, at the moment when it became fleſh 
nd blood? The paſſage may, however, contain ſome alluſion to a pam- 
hlet printed in 1598, called—Tbe Metamorpboſis of Pigmalion's Image, 
ud certain Satires. STEEVENS. 

It Marfton's Metamorphoſis of Pigmalion's Image be alluded to, I be- 
eve it muſt be in the argument. The maide (by the power of Venus) 
vas metamorphoſed into a living woman.” FARMER. 

Perhaps the meaning is,—Is there no courtezanz who being new/y 
made woman, is e. lately debauched, ſtill retains the appearance of 
haſtity, and looks as cold as a ſtatue, to be had, &c. 
hae following paſſage in Blurt Maſter Conſtable, a comedy, by Mid- 
leon, 1602, ſeems to authorize this interpretation: 

Lax. Are all theſe wemen # 

« Inp, No, no, they are half men, and half women. 

© Laz. You apprehend too faſt. I mean by women, wives; for 
1ves are no maids, nor are maids women.” 

Malter in Latin had preciſely the ſame meaning. Marone. 
=_ +: ay thou to this tune, matter, and meth:d? Ist not 
_ ud; the loft rain ?] It is a common phraſe uſed in low raillery of 

| | NS | h a man 


— — — SE PISA 
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world as it was, man? Which is the way ? Is it ſad, 
and few words? Or how? The trick of it? 
Duke. Still thus, and thus! ſtill worſe! | 
Lucio. How doth my dear morſel, thy miſtreſs ? Pro. 
cures ſhe ſtill? Ha? 2M 
Clown. Troth, fir, ſhe hath eaten up all her beef, and 
ſhe is herſelf in the tub-7. 1 
Lucio. Why, *tis good; it is the right of it; it mat 3 
be ſo: Ever your freth whore, and your powder'd bawd : WW 
An unſhunn'd conſequence ; it muſt be ſo: Art going to 
priſon, Pompey ? 
Clowza. Yes, faith, ſir. 
Lucio. Why *tis not amiſs, Pompey : Farewell : Ge! 
ſay, I ſent thee thither. For debt, Pompey ? Or how *?} 
£16. For being a bawd, for being a bawd. | 
Lucio, Well, then impriſon him: If impriſonment be 
the due of a bawd, why, 'tis his right: Bawd is he, 
doubtleſs, and of antiquity too; bawd-born. Farewell, 
8 ood Pompey: Commend me to the priſon, Pompey: 
ou will turn good huſband now, Pompey ; you wil 
keep the houſe ?. | 
Clown. I hope, fir, your good worſhip will be my bail, 


a man creſt-fallen and dejected, that he looks like a drown'd fuppy · Lu. b Y F 
cio, therefore, aſks him, whether he was drown'd in the laſt rain, and 1 
therefore cannot ſpeak. JonNsOox. | 3 
He rather aſks him whether his anſwer was not drown'd in x the lat | 
rain, for Pompey returns no anſwer to any of his queſtions : Or, per- 
haps, he means to compare Pompey's miſerable appearance to a dream 
arouſe. So, in K. Henry VI. P. I. ſc. ii: 
«© Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. STEEVENS. 
S What ſay'ft thou, trot ?] Trot, or, as it is now often pronounced, 
| Honeſt zrou/, is a familiar addreſs to a man among the provincial vulgar, | | 
OHN 50x, 
6 Which is the way ?] What is the mode now ? . Y 
7 —in the tub.) The method of cure for venereal a gn is | 1 
grofly called the powdering tub. Jon x SN. 1 
It was ſo called from the method of cure. See the notes on the | ö 
tub-faft and the diet, in Timon, Act IV. SrEEVENsS. 7 
8 —G3; ſay, I. ſent thee thither. For debt, Pompey? Or how 78 
Lucio firit offers him the uſe of his name to hide the ſeeming ignomiry BH 
of his caſe; and then very naturally defires to be informed of the tru: 8 
reaſon why he was ordered into confinement. STEEVENS. 4 
9 You will turn good huſband non, Pompey z you will keep the houſe.) 3 
Alluding to the e of the word bz/bard, MAL ONE. 1 4 
uc. 
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Lucio. No, indeed, will I not, Pompey ; it is not the 
ear. I will pray, Pompey, to increaſe your bondage : 
f you take it not patiently, why, your mettle is the 
Wnore : Adieu, truſty Pompey.—Bleſs you, friar. 
Dube. And you. 
Lucio. Does Bridget paint ſtill, Pompey ? Ha ? 
Elb. Come your ways, fir ; come. 
Clown. You will not bail me then, fir ? 
Lucio. Then, Pompey, nor now *.—What news abroad, 
riar ? What news? | : | 
Els. Come your ways, fir, come. 
Lucio. Go,—to kennel, Pompey, gos: | 
[ Exeunt E1B80w, Clown, and Officers. 
hat news, friar, of the duke ? 
Duke. I know none: Can you tell me of any? 
Lucio. Some ſay, he is with the emperor of Ruſſia; 
ther ſome, he is in Rome: But where is he, think you? 
Due. I know not where: But whereſoever, I wiſh him 
: eell. | 
Lucio. It was a mad fantaſtical trick of him, to fteal 
from' the ſtate, and uſurp the beggary he was never born 
to. Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abſence ; he puts 
tranſgreſſion to'r. 
Duke. He does well in't. | 4 . 
Lucio. A little more lenity to lechery would do no harm 
n him: ſomething too crabbed that way, friar. 
Dake. It is too general a vice“, and ſeverity muſt cure 


it. | | | 
Lucio. Yes, in good ſooth, the vice is of a great kin- 
fred; it is well ally'd : But it is impoſſible to extirp it 
Wy ute, friar, till eating and drinking be put down. They 


1 Vit is not the wear.)] i.e. it is not the faſhion. STEEVENS. 
2 Then Pompey, nor nom.] The meaning, I think, is, I will neither 
bail thee then, nor now. So again, in this play: 

More nor leſs to others paying.” MaroNnE. | 
3 Co, —to kennel, Pompey,=go:] It ſhould be remembered, that 
Pompey is the common name of a dog, to which alluſion is made in the 

ention of a kennel, Jou NSW. | | | 

+ It is too general a vice,] Yes, replies Lucio, the vice is of great 
kindred ; it is well ally'd, &c. As much as to ſay, Yes, truly, it is 
general; for the greateſt men have it as well as we little folks. A little 
ower he taxes the Duke perſonally with it. EDWARDS. 


ſay, 


| 
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fay, this Angelo was not made by man and woman, after | 
the downright way 5 of creation : Is it true, think you ? 
Duke. How ſhould he be made then ? 1 
Lucio. Some report, a ſea-maid ſpawn'd him :— Some, 2 


that he was begot between two ſtock-fiſhes !—But it i, 2 


certain, that when he makes water, his urine is congeal'! 
ice; that I know to be true: And he is a motion unge- 
nerative, that's infallible ©. 1 
Duke. You are pleaſant, fir ; ; and ſpeak apace. 1 
Lucio. Why, what a ruthleſs thing is this in him, 7 
the rebellion of a cod- piece, to take away the life of 2 
man ? Would the duke, that is abſent, have done this? 
Ere he would have hang'd a man for the getting a hun- 
dred baſtards, he would have paid for the nurſing a thou- 9 1 
ſand: He had ſome feeling of the ſport; he knew i: 
ſervice, and that inſtructed him to mercy. f wo 
Duke. T never heard the abſent duke much —_— 
for women 7 ; he was not inclined that way. 7% 
Lucio. O, fir, you are deceived. 
Duke. Tis not poſſible. 


after the downright way—] Old copy—this downright. Cor-| 
rected by Mr. Pope. Ma TONE. = 
6 —and he is a motion ungenerative, that's infallible J] In the forme: 
editions: And be is a motion generative z that's infallitle, This mer 
be ſenſe; and Lucio, perhaps, may mean, that though Angelo bat 
the organs of generation, yet that he makes no more uſe of them, than 
if he were an inanimate puppet» But I rather think our author wrote, 
nd he is a motion ungenerative, becauſe Lucio again in this ven 
ſcene ſays, —this ungenitured agent ill unpeople the province with cor 
tinency. THEOBALD. 
A motion generative certainly means a puppet of the maſculine gend : 
a thing that appears to have thoſe powers of which it is not in reality 
poſſeſſed. STEEVENS. 
See, however, p. 67, note 6. Maron. 9 
7 nuch detected for wwomen ;] This appears ſo like the "BT of 4 1 4 
Dogberry, that at firſt I thought the paſſage corrupt, and withed to rea 4 : 4 
ſuſpefed. But perhaps detected had anciently the ſame meaning. So, % J 7 
in an old collection of tales, entitled, Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 159; Mm 
& An officer whoſe daughter was detected of diſhoneſtie, and genere 1 
fo reported—", That detected is there uſed for ſuſpected, and not in 
the preſent ſenſe of the word, appears, I think, from the words that 1 
follow - and generally fo ropurted, which ſeem to relate not to a know!h 1 
but * fact. MATL ONE. . Wn 
Luca! 
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Lucio. Who? not the duke? yes, your beggar of fifty; 
and his uſe was, to put a ducat in her clack-diſh *; the 
Juke had crochets in him: He would be drunk too; that 
Net me inform you. | 

Duke. You do him wrong, ſurely. 

Lucio, Sir, I was an inward of his? : A ſhy fellow was 
Die duke: and, I believe, I know the cauſe of his with- 
Mirawing. | 

| Dake. What, I pr'ythee, might be the cauſe ? _ 

= Lucio. No,—pardon ;— *tis a ſecret mutt be lock'd 
ithin the teeth and the lips: but this I can let you un- 
erſtand,.— The greater file of the ſubject * held the duke 
be wiſe. , | 

Dude. Wile? why, no queſtion but he was. 

8 Lucio. A very ſuperficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow. 
Due, Either this is envy in you, folly, or miſtaking ; 
he very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he hath helm- 
Wd *, muſt, upon a warranted need, give him a better pro- 
Elamation. Let him be but teſtimonied in his own bring- 
nos forth, and he ſhall appear, to the envious, a ſcho- 
War, 4 ſtateſman, and a ſoldier: Therefore, you ſpeak 
Wnikilfully ; or, if your knowledge be more, it is much 
Warken'd in your malice. | 

Lucio. Sir, I know him, and J love him. 

Duke. Love talks with better knowledge, and know- 
edge with dearer love 3, 

Lucio. Come, fir, I know what I know, 

Duke, L can hardly believe that, fince you know not 
What you ſpeak. But, if ever the duke return, (as our 
Prayers are he may,) let me deſire you to make your an- 
er before him: If it be honeſt you have ſpoke, you have 


8 ——lack-difſp :] The beggars, two or three centuries ago, uſed to 
roclaim their want by a wooden-dith with a moveable cover, which 


0. 

4 Y 3 hey clacked, to ſhew that their veſſel was empty. STEEVENS. 

= | 4 Dan inward of his:] Inward is intimate. STEEVENS. 

1 The greater file of the ſubject] The larger liſt, the greater number. 
1 OHNSON, So, in Macbeth : *f— the valued fle. | STEEVENS. 


the buſineſs he hath helmed,] The difficulties be bath ſleer'd through. 
nuctaphor from navigation. STEEVENS. | 

„eich dearer love.] Old copy dear. Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer, 
b MALONE. 
0 5 courage 
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friar. But no more of this: Canſt thou tell, if Claudio Te 


_ deeds darkly anſwer'd; he would never bring them to 
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courage to maintain it: I am bound to call upon you; 
and, I pray you, your name? | = 
Lucio. Sir, my name is Lucio; well known to the duke, 
Duke. He ſhall know you better, fir, if I may live to 
report you. | | : = 
Lucio. I fear you not. | = 
Dude. O, you hope the duke will return no more; 
or you imagine me too unhurtful an oppoſite . But, in- 
deed, I can do you little harm: you'll forſwear this again. 
Lucio. I'll be hang'd firſt : thou art deceived in me, 


0. 


dic to-morrow, or no ? | 
Duke. Why ſhould he die, fir? 
Lucio. Why? for filling a bottle with a tun-diſh. I 
would, the duke, we talk of, were return'd again : thi; 
ungenitur'd agent? will unpeople the province with con- 
tinency ; ſparrows muſt not build in his houſe-eves, be- 
cauſe they are lecherous. The duke yet would have dark 


light: would he were return'd ! Marry, this Claudio is 
condemn'd for untruſſing. Farewell, good friar ; I pr'y- 
thee, pray for me. The duke, I ſay to thee again, 


6 


would eat mutton on Fridays . He's now paſt it; yet, 


and I ſay to thee, he would mouth with a beggar, though 

ſhe ſmelt brown bread and garlick “: ſay, that I ſaid ſo. 

Farewell. 5 [ Exit, 
Duke. No might nor greatneſs in mortality 2. 

Can cenſure *ſcape ; back-wounding calumny 

The whiteſt virtue ſtrikes : What king ſo ſtrong, 

Can tie the gall up in the ſlanderous tongue ? 

But who comes here? | 


4 —27 oppoſite.] In old language meant an adverſary, MALON TF. 

5 —ungenitur'd agent] This word ſeems to be form'd from genitoin, 

a word which occurs in Holland's Pliny, tom. ii. p. 321, 560, 589, 
and comes from the French genitoires, the genitals. ToLLET. mw 
0 —-:mutton on Fridays. ] A wench was called a /aced mutton. THE0B. 
So, in Doctor Fauſtus, 1604, Lechery ſays: „I am one that loves an 
inch of raw mutton better than an ell of Friday ftockfiſh.” STEEVENS. 
See the Two Gent. of Verona, p. 110, n. 9. MALONE. 8 
7 —though ſhe (melt brown bread and garlick :] This was the phraſe- 
ology of our author's time. In the M. W. of Windſor, Maſter Fenton Wil 
is faid to fel, April and May,” not, « to ſmell of, &c. 8 
| | nier 
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Enter Es cAL us, Provoſt, Bawd, and Officers. 


J. Go, away with her to priſon. 
3 Good 55 lord, be good to me; your honour 
is accounted a merciful man: good my lord. ; 
Eſcal. Double and treble admonition, and ftill forfeit 
in the ſame kind? This would make mercy ſwear, and 


4 play the tyrant *. 


Prov. A bawd of eleven years continuance, may it 
pleaſe your honour. _ 1 „ 

Bawd. My lord, this is one Lucio's information againſt 
me: miſtreſs Kate Keep-down was with child by him in 
the duke's time, he promiſed her marriage ; has child is 
a year and a quarter old, come Philip and Jacob: I have 
kept it myſelf; and ſee how he goes about to abuſe me. 
| E£E/al. That fellow is a fellow of much licence :— let 
him be called before us.— Away with her to priſon: Go 
to; no more words. [Exeunt Bawd and Officers.] Provoſt, 
my brother Angelo will not be alter'd ; Claudio muſt die 
W to-morrow : let him be furniſh'd with divines, and have 
all charitable preparation: if my brother wrought by my 
pity, it ſhould not be ſo with him. „ | 

Prov. So pleaſe you, this friar hath been with him, and 
adviſed him for the entertainment of death. 

Eſcal. Good even, good father. 

Duke. Bliſs and goodneſs on you! 

E/cal. Of whence are you ? | | 

Duke. Not of this country, though my chance is now 
To ule it for my time: I am a brother | 
Of gracious order, late come from the ſee ?, 
In ipecial buſineſs from his holineſs. 


* —mercy (wear, and play the tyrant.] I do not much like mercy ſwear, 


the old reading; or mercy ſwerve, Dr. Warburton's correction. I be · 
lieve it ſhould be,,=This would make mercy ſevere. FARMER. 

Thereis ſurely no need of emendation. We ſay at preſent, Such a 
thing is enough to make a parſon ſear, i, e. deviate from a proper re- 
ſpect to decency, and-the ſanity of his charater. 
The idea of ſzvearing agrees very well with that of a ryrant in our an- 
cient myſteries. STEEVENS. 

9 — from the ſee,] The folio reads, from the ſea, JoHNsON. 

The emendation, which is undoubtedly right, was made by Mr. Theo- 
bald. In Hall's Chronicle, ſea is often written for ſee, MaLoNE. 


You. II. Eſcal. 


* 
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Eſcal. What news abroad i' the world? 

Dake. None, but that there is ſo great a fever on good- 
neſs, that the diſſolution of it muſt cure it: novelty is only 
in requeſt ; and it is as dangerous to be aged in any kind 
of courſe, as it is virtuous to be conſtant in any under- 
taking. There is ſcarce. truth enough alive, to make ſo- 

cieties ſecure ; but ſecurity enough, to make fellowſhips 
accurs'd : much upon this riddle runs the wiſdom of the 
world. This news is old enough, yet it is every day's 


news. I pray you, fir, of what diſpoſition was the duxe? 


E/cal. One, that, above all other ſtrifes, contended 


eſpecially to know himſelf. | 

Duke. What pleaſure was he given to ? 

Eſcal. Rather rejoicing to ſee another merry, than 
merry at any thing which profeſs'd to make him rejoice : 
a gentleman of all temperance. But leave we him to his 
events, with a prayer they may prove proſperous ; and let 
me deſire to know, how you find Claudio prepared? I am 
made to underſtand, that you have lent him viſitation. 


Duke. He profeſſes to have received no ſiniſter meaſure - 


from his judge, but moſt willingly humbles himſelf to the 
determination of juſtice : yet had he framed to himſelf, by 
the inſtruction of his frailty, many deceiving promiſes of 


life; which I, by my good leiſure, have diſcredited to 


him, and now is he reſolved * to die. 

Eſcal. You have paid the heavens your function, and 
the priſoner the very debt of your calling. I have la- 
bour'd for the poor gentleman, to the extremeit ſhore of 
my modefty ; but my brother juſtice have I found ſo ſe- 


vere, that he hath forced me to tell him, he is indeed 


Juſtice 2. | | 
Dake. Tf his own life anſwer the ſtraitneſs of his pro- 
ceeding, it ſhall become him well ; wherein if he chance 
to fail, he hath ſentenced himſelf. | 
Eſcal. J am going to viſit the priſoner : fare you well. 
Duke. Peace be with you! [ Exeaunt Es AL. and Prov. 
He, who the ſword of heaven will bear, 


Should be as holy as ſevere ; 
T — reſolved] is e. ſatisfied. REED. 


2 he is indeed—juftice, ]JSummum jus, ſumma injuria, STE XVENS. 
| | „Pattern 


1 


— 
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Pattern in himſelf to know, | | 
Grace to ſtand, and virtue gos; 

More nor leſs to others paying, 
Than by ſelf-offences weighing. 
Shame to him, whoſe cruel ſtriking 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! 
Twice treble thame on Angelo, 

To weed my vice, and let his grow“! 
O, what may man within him hide, 

Though angel on the outward ſides! 

How may likeneſs, made in crimes, 
Mocking, praiſe on the times, 

To draw with idle ſpiders' firings 

Moſt pond'rous and ſubſtantial things*! « 


Craft 

3 Pattern in bimſelf to know, 

Grace to ftand, and virtue go;] This paſſage is very obſcure, nor 
can be cleared without a more licentious paraphraſe than any reader may 
be willing to allow. He that bears the ſword of heaven ſhould be not leſs 
holy than ſevere: ſhould be able to diſcover in himſelf a pattern of ſuch 

race as can avoid temptation, together with ſuch wirtue as dares venture 
abroad into the world without danger of ſeduftions STEEVENS» 

« Pattern in himſelf to know,” is, to experience in his own boſom 
an original principle of action, which, inſtead of being borrowed or copied 
from others, might ſerve as a pattern to them. Our author, in the 
Winter's Tale, has again uſed the ſame kind of imagery t 

cc By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 

« The purity of his.” | 
In tbe Comedy of Errors he uſes an expreſſion equally hardy and licen- 
tious—** And will have no attorney but myſelf;** — which is an abſolute 
catachreſis; an attorney importing preciſely a perſon appointed to act 
for another, MALONE. 

4 To weed my vice, and let bis grow ] My, does not, I apprehend re- 
late to the duke in particular, who had not been guilty of any vice, but 
to any indefinite perſon. The meaning ſeems to be Jo deſtray by extir- 
pation (as it is expreſſed in another place) a fault that I have committed, 
and to ſuffer his own vices to grow to a rank and luxuriant height, 
The ſpeaker, for the ſake of argument, puts himſelf in the caſe of an 
offending perſon. MAaLonz | | 

5 Though angel on the outward fide !] Here we ſee what induced our 


author to give the-outward-ſainted deputythe nameof Angelo.MALtonz. 


6 How may likeneſs, made in crimes, 
Mocking, praiſe on the times, 
To draw with idle ſpiders' ftrings 
Moſt pond rous and ſubſtantial things] The old copy reads Making 
practiſe, &c, which renders the paſſage ungrammatical, and unintelli- 
Vor. II. | G2 gibles 


| 
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Craft againſt vice I muſt apply: 
With Angelo to-night ſhall lie 
His old betrothed, but deſpis'd ; 
So diſguiſe ſhall, by the diſguis'd 7, 
Pay with falſhood falſe exacting, | 
And perform an old contracting. [Exiz, 


gible. For the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable, 

A line in Macbeth may add ſome ſupport to it: * 

« Away, and mock the time with faireſt ſhow,” | 

There is no one more convinced of the general propriety of adhering 
to old readings, I have ſtrenuouſiy followed the courſe which was 
pointed out and ſucceſsfully purſued by Dr. Farmer and Mr. Steevens, 
that of elucidating and ſupporting our author's genuine text by illuſtra- 
tions drawn from the writings of his contemporaries. But in ſome 
caſes alteration is a matter not of choice, but neceſſity; and ſurely the 
preſent is one of them. Dr. Warburton, to obtain ſome ſenſe, omitted 
the word To inthe third line; in which he was followed by all the ſub- 
ſequent editors, But omiſſion, in my apprehenſion, is, of all the modes 
of emendation, the moſt exceptionable. In the paſſage before us, it is 
clear from the context, that ſome verb muſt have ſtood in either the 
firſt or ſecond of theſe lines. Some years ago I conjectured that, inſtead 
of made, we ought to read wade, which was uſed in our author's time 
in the ſenſe of 10 proceed. But having fince had occaſion to obſerve how 
often the words mock and make have been confounded in theſe plays, I 
am now perſuaded that the ſingle error in the preſent paſſage is, the 
word Making having been printed inſtead of Mocking, a word of which. 
our author has made very frequent uſe, and which exactly ſuits the 
context. In this very play we have had make inſtead of mock. [ See p. 21. ] 
In the hand-writing of that time the ſmall c was merely a ſtraight line; 
fo that if it happened to be ſubjoined and written very cloſe to an o, 
the two letters might eaſily be taken for an a. Hence I ſuppoſe it was, 
that theſe words have been ſo often confounded.— The aukwardneſs 
of the expreſſion . Making practice, of which I have met with no 
example, may be likewiſe urged in ſupport of this emendation. 
Likeneſs is here uſed for 2 or ſeeming virtue. So, before: O 
ſeeming, ſeeming !”” The ſenſe then of the paſſage is, How may per- 
ſons aſſuming the /ikeneſs or ſemblance of virtue, while they are in fact 
guilty of the groſſeft crimes, impoſe with this counterfeit fei upon 
zbe world, in order to draw to themſelves by the flimſieſt pretenſions the 
moſt ſolid advantages; 1. e. pleaſure, honour, reputation, &c,} 
In Much Ado about Nothing we have a fimilar thought: 

„ O, what authority and ſhow of truth 

Can cunning fin cover itſelf withall !!" MAL ONE. 

7 So diſguiſe ſhall, by the diſguis'd,] So diſguiſe ſhall, by means of 
a perſon diſguiſed, return an injurious demand with a counterfeit perſon. 

; | OHNSON. 


A CT 
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. ACT IV 

, A Room in Mariana's Houſe. 

; Enter Ma RIAN A, and a Boy who ſings. 


SonG. Take, oh, take thoſe lips away *, 
a T hat ſo fweetly were forſeborn; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do miſlead the morn e 
But my kiffes bring again, 
ring again, | 
Seals of love, but ſcal'd in wain, 


feaPd in vain. 


| 
| | 
Mari. Break off thy ſong, and haſte thee quick away; | 
| 
| 


en On ene ä — ˙ r — 


Here comes a man of comfort, whoſe advice 
Hath often ſtill'd my brawling diſcontent. [Exit Boy. 


Enter Duke. 


I cry you mercy, fir; and well could wiſh, 
You 


| 

| | 

1 Take, oh, take &c. ] This is part of a little ſong of Shakſpeare's I 

own writing, conſiſting of two ſtanzas, and ſo extremely ſweet, that the | 

reader won't be difpleaſed to have the other, _ 

Hide, oh, hide thoſe hills of ſnow, 8 2 

Which thy frozen boſom bears, | 

On whoſe tops the pinks that grow), | | 

Are of thoſe that April wears. ; | 

But firſt ſet my poor heart free, | 

Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee, WaR BURTON. | 

This ſong is entire in Beaumont's Bloody Brother, The latter ſtanza _— 

is omitted by Mariana, as not ſuiting a female character. THEOBALD. | 

This ſong is found entire in Shakſpeare's Poems, printed in 1640; 

but thatis a book of no authority : Yet I believe that both theſe ſtanzas 
were written by our author. MALONE. | 

Our poet has introduced one of the ſame thoughts in his 142d ſonnet : 

cc not from thoſe lips of thine | 

6 That have prophan'd their ſcarlet ornaments, | 


&« And ſeal'd falſe bonds of love, as oft as mine. STEEVEN. 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis: = | | 
Pure lips, ſweet ſeals in my ſoft lips imprinted, 
«© What bargains may I make, ſtill to be ſealing?” Maronr. 
4 It occurs alſo in the old black letter tranſlation of Amadis of Gaule, | 
; | G 3 quarto, | 
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You had not found me here ſo muſical : 

Let me excuſe me, and believe me ſo,— 

My mirth it much diſpleas'd, but pleas'd my woe ?. 
Dake. Tis good: though muſick oft hath ſuch a 

charm, 

To make bad, good, and good provoke to harm. 

I pray you, tell me, hath any body enquired for me here 

to-day ? much upon this time have I promiſed here to 

meet. | | | 

Mari. You have not been inquired after: I have fat 

here all day. 


Enter ISABELLA. 


Duke. ] do conſtantly 3 believe you: The time is come, 
even now. I ſhall crave your forbearance a little; may be, 
J will call upon you anon for ſome advantage to yourſelf. 

Mari. I am always bound to you. [ Exit. 

Dube. Very well met, and welcome. | 
What is the news from this good deputy ? 

1/ab. He hath a garden circummur'd with brick 4, 
Whoſe weltern ſide is with a vineyard back'd ; 
And to that vineyard 1s a planched gate 5, 

That makes his opening with this bigger key: 
This other doth command a little door, 


Which from the vineyard to the garden leads ; 


There have I made my promile to call on him, 
Upon the heavy middle of the night ©. 


quarto, p. 171:—“ rather with &j//zs (which are counted the ſeals of love) 
they choſe to confirm their unanimitie, than otherwiſe to offend a re- 
ſolved patience.” Reep. 

2 My mirth it much diſpleas'd, but pleas'd my ⁊uoe.] Though the 
muſick ſooth'd my forrows, it had no tendency to produce light merri- 
ment. JoHNSONe | 

3 — conflantly—] Certainly, without fluctuation of mind. Jon N SON. 

4 — circummur'd ith brick, | Circummur'd, walled round. Jonxso0N. 

5 —8 planched gate, ] i. e. a gate made of boards, Planche, Fr. 

STEEVENSs 
6 There have TI &c.] In the old copy the lines ſtand thus: | 
There have I mage my promiſe upon the 
Heavy middle of the night, to call upon bim. STEEVENS. 
The preſent regulation was made by Mr, Steevens. MALON E. 
| | Date 


* 
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Due. But ſhall vou on your knowledge find this way ? 
1/ab. I have ta'en a due and wary note upon't ; 
With whiſpering and moſt guilty diligence, 
In action all of precept 7, he did ſhew me 
'The way twice o'er. 
Duke. Are there no other tokens 
Between you *greed, concerning her obſervance : ? 
1/ab. No, none, but only a repair i' the dark; 
And that I have poſſeſs'd him *, my moſt ſtay 
Can be but briet: for I have made him know, 
I have a ſervant comes with me along, 
That ftays upon me? ; whoſe perſuaſion is, 
I come about my brother. 
Dake, Tis well borne up. 
I have not yet made known to Mariana 
A word of this :—What, ho! within! come forth! 


Re-enter MARIANA. 


I pray you, be acquainted with this maid ; 
She comes to do you good. 
Jab. ] do defire the like. 
Duke. Do you perſuade yourſelf that I reſpe& you? 
Mari. Good friar, I know you do; and have found it. 
Dube. Take then this your companion by the hand, 
Who hath a ſtory ready for your ear: 
I ſhall attend your leiſure; but make haſte ; 
The vaporous night approaches. 
Mari. WilPt pleaſe you walk aſide? 
[Exeunt MA RTI. and Isar. 
Duke. O place and greatneſs, millions of falſe eyes 


7 In akrion all of precept, ] i. e. ſhewing the ſeveral turnings of the 
way with his hand: which action contained ſo many precepts, being 
given for my direction. WARBURTON». 

I rather think we ſhould read, In precept all of action, that is, in di- 
ab given not by words, but by mute ſigns. JOHNSON. 

— I have poſſeſs'd him,] I have made him clearly and ſtrongly 
„ Jon Nsox. 

9 That ſtays upon me; ] So, in Macbeth : 

% Worthy Macbeth, we ftay upon your leiſure.” STEEVENS. 

I — falſe eyes] That is, Eyes infidious and traiterouss JOHNSON. 


G 4 Are 
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Are ſtuck upon thee ! volumes of report 

Run with theſe falſe and moſt contrarious queſts * 

Upon thy doings ! thouſand 'icapes of wit 

Make thee the father of their idle dream, | 

And rack thee in their fancies Welcome! How agreed? ? 


Re-enter MARIANA and IS ABELLA. 


Lab. She'll take the enterprize upon her, Ather, 
If you adviſe it. 

Duke. It is not my conſent, 
But my intreaty too. 

Jab. Little have you to ſay, 
When you depart from him, but, ſoft and low, 
Remember now my brother. 

Mari. Fear me not. 

Dube. Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not at all: 
He is your huſband on a pre- contract: 
To bring you thus together, tis no fin ; 
Sith that the juſtice of your title to him 
Doth flouriſh the deceit 3. Come, let us go; 
Our corn's to reap, for yet our tithe's to ſow “. [ Exeunt; 


2 — theſe falſe and moſt contrarious queſts] Lying and contradictory 
meſſengers. ANONYMOUS. 
" So, in Othells : 
« The ſenate has ſent out three ſeveral queſts,” STEEVENS» 
3 Doth flouriſh the deceit.] Flouriſh is ornament in general, So, -in 
another play of Shakſpeare: 
. « —empty trunks oer-flouriſh'd by the devil,” STEEVENS. 

4 — for yet our tithe's to ſow. | Mr. Theobald reads tiltb, which 
Dr. Farmer oblerves is provincially uſed for land till'd, prepared 
for ſowingz and Mr. Steevens has ſhewn, that to ſew rilth was a 
phraſe once in uſe. This conjecture appears to me extremely probable. 
It muſt however be confeſſed that our author has already uſed the word 
tilth in this play, in its common acceptation, for tillage; which would 
not ſuit here: | 

cc 6; her plenteous womb 
5 Exprefleth his full zh and huſbandry,” MALONE. 

T believe tythe is right, and that the expreſſion is proverbial, in which 

tythe | is taken, by an eaſy metonymy, for Parveſt. JohN SON. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IL 
A Room in the Priſon. 
Enter Provoſt and Clown. 


Prov. Come hither, firrah : Can you cut of a man's 
head ? | | 

Clown. If the man be a bachelor, fir, I can: but if he 
be a marry'd man, he is his wife's head, and I can never 
cut off a woman's head. 

Prov. Come, fir, leave me your ſnatches, and yield 
me a direct anſwer. 'To-morrow morning are to die 
Claudio and Barnardine : here is in our priſon a common 
executioner, who in his office lacks a helper : if you will 
take it on you to aſſiſt him, it ſhall redeem you from your 
gyves; if not, you ſhall have your full time of impriſon- 
ment, and your deliverance with an unpity'd whipping ; 
for you have been a notorious bawd. 

Clown. Sir, I have been an unlawful bawd, time out 
of mind; but yet I will be content to be a lawful hang- 
man. I would be glad to receive ſome inſtruction from 
my fellow partner. 


Prov. What ho, Abhorſon! Where's Abhorſon, there ? 


Enter ABHORSON. 


Abhor. Do you call, fir? 

Prob. Sirrah, here's a fellow will help you to-morrow 
in your execution : If you think it meet, compound with 
him by the year, and let him abide here with you ; if 
not, uſe him for the preſent, and diſmiſs him : He can- 
not plead his eftimation with you ; he hath been a bawd. 

 Abhor. A bawd, ſir? Fie upon him, he will diſcredit 
our myſtery. | 

Prob. Go to, fir ; you weigh equally ; a feather will 
turn the ſcale. [ Exit. 

Clown. Pray, fir, by your good favour, (for, ſurely, 
ſir, a good favour 5 you have, but that you have a hang- 
ing look,) do you call, ſir, your occupation a myſtery ? 


5 a good favour] Favour is countenances STEEVENS. 


Abhor.. 
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Abhor. Ay, fir; a myſtery. 

Claw. Painting, fir, I have heard ſay, is a myſtery 3 ; 
and your whores, tir, being members of my occupation, 
uſing painting, do prove my occupation a myſtery : but 
what myſtery there ſhould be in hanging, it 1 ſhould be 
hang'd, I cannot imagine. 

Abhor. Sir, it is a myſtery. 

Clown. Proof. | 

Abhor. Every true man's apparel fits your thief *: If it 


6 Every true man's apparel fits your thief, ] So, in Promos and Caſ- 
ſandra, 1578, the Hangman ſays : 

«© Here is nyne and twenty ſutes of apparel! for my ſhare.” 
STEEVENSs 

A true man, in the language of our author's time, meant an Honeſt 
man, and was generally oppoſed to a thief. Our jurymen are to this day 
called good men and true.” The following words“ If it be too 
little, &c.” are given in the old copy to the Clown: the train of the 
argument ſhews deciſively that they belong to Abhorſon. The preſent 
arrangement, which is clearly right, was ; ſuggeſted by Mr. Theobald, 

MALONE. 

The ſenſe of this ſpeech is this: Every true man's apparel, which 
the thief robs him of, fits the thief; becauſe, if it be too little for the 
thief, the true man thinks it big enough; i. e. a purchaſe too good for 
him. So that this fits the thief in the opinion of the true man. But 
if it be too big for the thief, yet the thief thinks it little enough; 
i.e. of value little enough. So that this fits the thief in his own opi- 
nion. The pleaſantry of the joke coniiſts in the equivocal ſenſe of big 
enough, and little enough. WARBURTON, 

There is ſtill a further equivoque. The true man's apparel, which 
way ſoever it be taken, ftting the thief, the ſpeaker confiders him as a 
fitter of apparel, i. e. a tailor. 

This, it muſt be acknowledged, on the firſt view, ſeems only to 
prove the 7hizf's trade, not the hangman's, a myſtery ; which latter was 
the thing to be proved; but the argument is brought home to the hang- 
man alſo, by the following ſtate of it.“ If (ſays Mr. Heath) Dr. War- 
burton had attended to the argument by which the bawd proves his own 
profeſſion to be a myſtery, he would not have been driven to the ground- 
I-fs ſuppoſition, * that part of the dialogue had been loſt or dropped. 
The argument of the hangman is exactly fimilar to that of the bawd. 
As the latter puts in his claim to the whores, as members of his occu- 
pation, and, in virtue of their painting, would enroll his own fraternity 
in the my! ery of painters ; fo the former equally lays claim to the thieves 
as members of his occupation, and in Meir right endeavours to rank 
His brethren, the hangmen, under the myſtery of fitters of apparel, or 
tailors. MaALoNE. 

be 
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be too little for your thief, your true man thinks it big 
enough ; if it be too big for your thief, your thief thinks 
it little enough : ſo every true man's apparel fits your 
thief. 

3 8 


Prov. Are you agreed? 

Clown. Sir, I will ſerve him; for I do find, your 
hangman is a more. penitent trade than your bawd ; he 
doth oftner aſk forgiveneſs 7. 

Prov. You, ſirrah, provide your block and _ axe, 
to-morrow four o clock. 

Adbher. Come on, bawd ; I will inftrut thee in my 
trade ; follow. 

Clown. I do defire to learn, fir; and, I hope, if you 
have occaſion to uſe me for your- own turn, you ſhall find 
me yare s: for, truly fir, for your kindneſs, I owe you a 
good turn 9, 

Prov. Call hither Barnardine and Claudio: 

[Exennt Clown and ABHORSON 
The one e has my pity; not a jot the other, 
Being a murtherer, though he were my brother. 


Enter CLAUDIO. 


1 here's the warrant, Claudio, for thy death: 
*Tis now dead midnight, and by eight to-morrow 
Thou muſt be made immortal. Where's Barnardine? 
Claud. As faſt lock'd up in ſleep, as guiltleſs labour 
When it lies ſtarkly * in the traveller's bones: 
He will not wake. 
Prov, Who can do good on him? 


7 2 aff forgiveneſs.] So, in As You Like It : 
The common executioner, | 
«© Whoſe heart the accuſtom'd fight of death makes hard, 
46 Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
“ But firſt begs pardon,” STEEVENSs 
3 — yare:] i. e. handy. STEEVENS. 
9 a good turn. ] i. e. a turn off the ladder. He quibbles on the phraſe 
according to its common acceptation, FARMER, 
L TG Stifly, Theſe two lines afford a very pleaſing image. 
JonnsoN. 


Well, 
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Well, go, prepare yourſelf, But hark, what noiſe ? 
| | [ Knocking within. 
Heaven give your ſpirits comfort [Exit CLavupio.] 
By and by :— | | 
J hope it is ſome pardon, or reprieve, T7 
For the moſt gentle Claudio. Welcome, father. 


Euter Duke. 


Duke. The beſt and wholeſomeſt ſpirits of the night 
Envellop you, good Provoſt ! Who call'd here of late ? 

Prov. None, ſince the curfew rung? 

Duke. Not Iſabel ? DE 

Prov. No. | 

Duke. They will then“, ere't be long. 

Prov. What comfort is for Claudio? 

Dake. There's ſome in hope. 

Prov. It is a bitter deputy. | | 

Duke. Not fo, not ſo ; his life is parallel'd 
Even with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice 
He doth with holy abſtinence ſubdue 
That in himſelf, which he ſpurs on his power 
To qualify + in others: were he meal'd 5 | 
With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous ; 
But this being ſo ®, he's juſt.—Now are they come.— 

| [ Knocking within. Provoſt goes out. 

This is a gentle provoſt ; Seldom, when | 
The ſteeled gaoler is the friend of men.— 
How now? What noiſe? That ſpirit's poſſeſs'd with haſte, 


2 They vill then,] Perhaps, ſbe will then. Sir J. HAwWEkINS. 

3 Even with the ftroke—} Stroke is here put for the ſtroke of a pen or 
a line. Jonunso0N. | 

4 —To qualify] To temper, to moderate; as we ſay, wine is gualified 
with water. JokNSON, 
5 dere be meal d] Were he ſprinkled; were he defiled. A figure 

of the ſame kind our author uſes in Macbeth: | 
& The blood-bolter'd Banquo.” ſonNSON. 
Mealed is mingled, compounded ; from the French meſler. 
BLACKSTONE. 

© But this being ſo,] The tenor of the argument ſeems to re- 
quire—But this not being lo——, Perhaps, however, the author meant 
only to ſay - But, his life being paralleled, &c, he's juſt, MAL ONE. 
1 | „That 


* 
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That wounds the unſiſting poſtern 7 with theſe ſtrokes. 
Provoſt returns, ſpeaking to one at the door. N 
Prov. There he muſt ſtay, until the officer 


Ariſe to let him in; he 1s call'd up. 
Duke. Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 


But he muſt die to-morrow ? 
Prov. None, fir, none. 
Duke. As near the dawning, Provoſt, as it is, 
You ſhall hear more ere morning. 
Prov. Happily, 
You ſomething know; yet, I believe, there comes 1 
No countermand ; no ſuch example have we: VV 
Beſides, upon the very ſiege of juſtice *, | 
Lord Angelo hath to the publick ear 
Profeſs'd the contrary. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Duke. This is his lordſhip's man“. 
Prov. AG here comes Claudio's pardon *. 


222 


7 That wounds the unſiſting poſtern] Unſfting may ſignify et never at 
reſt,” always opening. BLACKSTONE. 
1 Rowe reads—unrefi/ting ; Sir T. Hanmerunreſting. MaLonz. 
8 ſiege of juſtice,] i. e. ſeat of juſtice, Siege, Fre STEEVENS. 
9 This is his lords hip's man.] The old copy has —his lord's man. 
CorreQed by Mr. Pope. In the Mf. plays of our author's time they 
often wrote Lo. for Lord, and Lord. for Lordſhip; and theſe contractions 
were ſometimes improperly followed in the printed copies. MaLoNz. 
1 Enter a Meſſenger. | 
Duke. This is his lordſpip's man. | 
Prov. And here comes Claudio's pardon. ] The Provoſt has Juſt de- 
clared a fixed opinion that the execution will not be countermanded, 
and yet, upon the firit appearance of the Meſſenger, he immediately 
gueſſes that his errand is to bring Claudio's pardon, It is evident, I 
think, that the names of the ſpeakers are miſplaced. If we ſuppoſe the 
Provoſt to ſay : 
This is his lordſhip” s man, 
it is very natural for the Duke to ſubjoin, 
And here comes Claudic's pardon. 
The Duke might believe, upon very reaſonable grounds, that Angelo 
had now ſent the pardon, It appears that he did ſo, from what he 
fays to himſelf, while the Provoſt is reading the letter: 
This is bis pardon 3 purchas'd by ſuch finn=s TyRwHITT- 
| x Whea, 
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Meß. My lord hath ſent you this note; and by me this 
further charge, that you ſwerve not from the ſmalleſt ar- 
ticle of it, neither in time, matter, or other circum- 
ſtance. Good morrow ; for, as I take it, it is almoſt day. 

Prov. I ſhall obey him. [Exit Meſſenger. 

Duke. This is his pardon; purchas'd by ſuch ſin, | Aſide. 
For which the pardoner himſelf is in: 

Hence hath oftence his quick celerity, 

When it is borne in high authority: | 

When vice makes mercy,” mercy's ſo extended, 
That for the fault's love, is the offender friended.— 
Now, fir, what news? 

Prov. I told you: Lord Angelo, be-like, thinking me 
remiſs in mine office, awakens me with this unwonted put- 
ting on : methinks, ſtrangely ; for he hath not uſed it 
before. | | | 

Duke. Pray you, let's hear. 

Prov. | reads. | Fhatſcever you may hear to the contrary, 
let Claudio be executed by four of the clock; and, in the 
afternoon, Barnardine : for my better ſatisfa&ion, let me 
have Claudio's head ſent me by five. Let this be duly per- 
form'd ; with a thought, that more depends on it than we 
muſt yet deliver. Thus fail not to do your office, as you will 
anſwer it at your peril. _ | | 
What ſay you to this, fir? 

Duke. What is that Barnardine, who is to be executed 
in the afternoon ? | 

Prov. A Bohemian born; but here nurſed up and 
bred : one that is a priſoner nine years old *. 

Duke. How came it, that the abſent duke had not ei- 
ther deliver'd him to his liberty, or executed him? I 
have heard, it was ever his manner to do ſo. 

Prov. His friends ftill wrought reprieves for him : 


When, immediately after the Duke had hinted his expeRation of a 
pardon, the Provoſt ſees the Meflenger, he ſuppoſes the Duke to have 
known ſomething, and changes his mind, Either reading may ſerve 
equally well, JokNsON. | | 

Z —one that is a priſoner nine years old.] i. e. That has been confined 
theſe nine years. So, in Hamlet: Ere we were two days od at ſea, 
a pirate of very warlike preparation, &c. MaLoNE, 


„And, 
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And, indeed, his fa&, till now in the government of 
Jord Angelo, came not to an undoubtful proof, 
Dake, Is it now apparent? | 
Prov. Moſt manifeſt, and not deny'd by himſelf. 
Dake, Hath he borne himſelf penitently in priſon ? 
How ſeems he to be touch'd? | 
Prov. A man that apprehends death no more dread- 
fally, but as a drunken ſleep; careleſs, reckleſs, and 


fearleſs of what's paſt, preſent, or to come; inſenſible of 


mortality, and defperately mortal*, 
. Duke, He wants advice. 

Prov. He will hear none: he hath evermore had the 
liberty of the priſon ; give him leave to eſcape hence, he 
would not : drunk many times a day, if not many days 
entirely drunk. We have very oft awaked him, as if 
to carry him to execution, and ſhew'd him a ſeeming 
warrant for it: it hath not moved him at all. 

Dake. More of him anon. There 1s written in your 
brow, Provoſt, honeſty and conſtancy : if I read it not 
truly, my ancient ſkill beguiles me; but in the boldneſs 
of my cunning, I will lay myſelf in hazard. Claudio, 
whom here you have warrant to execute, is no greater 
forfeit to the law than Angelo who hath ſentenced-him : 
To make you underſtand this in a manifeſted efi2Ct, T 
crave but four days reſpite ; for the which you are to do 
me both a preſent and a dangerous courteſy. | 

Prov. Pray, fir, in what ? 

Duke. In the delaying death. | 

Prov, Alack! how may I do it? Having the hour 
limitted; and an expreſs command, under penalty, to 
deliver his head in the view of Angelo? I may make 
my Caſe as Claudio's, to croſs this in the ſmalleſt. 

Duke. By the vow of mine order, I warrant you, if 


3 emdeſperately mortal.] This expreſſion is obſcure. I am inclined to 
believe, that deſperately mortal means deſperately miſchievous. Or deſpe- 
rately mortal may mean a man likely to die in a deſperate ſtate; without 
reflection or repentance. JoHN80Ns FED. 

The word is often uſed by Shakſpeare in the ſenſe firſt affixed to it 
by Dr. Johnſon, which I believe to be the true one. So, in Otbello: 
And you, ye mortal engines, &, MALONE, 

Von. II. G : my 


— — — 22 


- 
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my inſtructions may be your guide. Let this Barnardine 
be this morning executed, and his head borne to Angelo. 
Prov. Angelo hath ſeen them both, and will diſcover 
the favour “. 4 2 ET 
Due. O, death's a great diſguiſer: and you may add to 
it. Shave the head, and tie the beardꝰ; and ſay, it was the 
deſire of the penitent to be ſo bared © before his death: 
You know, the courſe is common 7. If any thing fall to 


you upon this, more than thanks and good fortune, by the 


ſaint whom I profeſs, I will plead againſt it with my life. 
Prov. 2 me, good father; it is againſt my oath. 
Dake. Were you ſworn to the duke, or to the deputy ? 
Prov. To him, and to his ſubſtitutes. 25 
Dake. You will think you have made no offence, if the 


duke avouch the juſtice of your dealing? Fr: 


Prov. But what likelihood is in that? | 
Duke, Not a reſemblance, but a certainty. Yet ſince 
I ſee you fearful, that neither my coat, integrity, nor 
perſuaſion can with eaſe attempt you, I will go further 
than I meant, to pluck all fears out of you. Look you, 
fir, here is the hand and ſeal of the duke : You know the 


4 — the favour. ] See p. 89, n. 5. Maron. 8 

5 — and tie the beard; A beard tied would give a very new air to 
that face, which had never been ſeen but with the beard looſe, long, 
and ſqualid. JonNsON. ES | | 

Mr. Simpſon propoſed to read -die the beard; and Mr. Steevens has 


ſhe wn, that it was the cuſtom to die beards in our author's time. The 


text being intelligible, I have made no change, though the conjecture 
appears extremely probable, MAL ONE. 

6 — 0 be ſo bared—] Theſe words relate to what has juſt preceded, 
—ſhave the bead. The modern editions following the fourth folio, 
read tb be ſo barb'd; but the old copy is certainly right. So, in 
All's well that ends well; ] would the cutting of my garments would 
ſerve the turn, or the baring of my beard; and to ſay it was in ftra- 
tagem.” MATLONE. | 

7 You know, the courſe is common.] P. Mathieu, in his Heroyke Life 
and Death of Henry the Fourth of France, ſays, that Ravilliac, in the 


midft of his tortures, lifted up his head, and ſhooke a ſpark of fire from 


| his beard. 4 This unprofitable care, he adds, to ſave it, being noted, 


afforded matter to diverſe to praiſe the cuſtome in Germany, Swiſſerland, 


and divers other places, t ſhave off, and then to burn all the haire from 


all parts of the bodies of thoſe who are convicted for any notorious 
crimes,” Grimſton's Trenſlation, 4to. 1612, p. i816 REED. + 
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character, I doubt not; and the ſignet is not ſtrange to 


you. - 
Prev. I know them both. 


Duke. The contents of this is the return of the duke 


you ſhall anon over-read it at your pleaſure ; where you 
ſhall find, within theſe two days he will be here. This 
is a thing, that Angelo knows not: for he this very day 
receives letters of ſtrange tenor ; perchance of the duke's 


death; perchance, entering into ſome monaitery ; but, 


by chance, nothing of what is writ*. Look, the un- 
folding ſtar calls up the ſhepherd : Put not yourſelf into 
amazement, how theſe things ſhould be : all difhculties 
are but eaſy when they are known. Call your executioner, 
and off with Barnardine's head: I will give him a pre- 
| ſent ſhrift, and adviſe him for a better place. Yet you 
are amazed; but this ſhall abſolutely reſolve you. Come 
away ; it 15 almoſt clear dawn. I [ Emeunt. 


| SCENE IV. 
Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter Clown. 


Clown. J am as well acquainted here, as I was in our 
houſe of profeſſion ?: one would think, it were miſtreſs 
-Over-done's own houſe, for here be many of her old cuſ- 
tomers. Firſt, here's young maſter Raſh * ; he's in for a 
commodity of brown paper and old ginger, nineſcore 
and ſeventeen pounds; of which he made five marks, 
ready money : marry, then, ginger was not much in re- 

8 queſt, 
| Þ notbing of what is abrit.] We ſhould read here vrit ; the 
Duke pointing to the letter in his hand. WARBURTON. 
9 - in our houſe of profeſſion Ii i. e. in my late miſtreſs's houſe, 
which was a profeſſed, a notorious bawdy-houſe, MALoONE. 
1 Firſt, here's young maſter Raſh, &c.] All the names here men- 
tioned are characteriſtical. Raſb was a ſtuff formerly worn. MATLONE. 
This enumeration of the inhabitants of the priſon affords a very 
ſtriking view of the practices predominant in Shakſpeare's age. Beſides 
thoſe whoſe follies are common to all times, we have four fighting men 
and a traveller. It is not unlikely that the originals of the pictures 
were then known. JoHNs0Ns - ; 
2 —2 commodity of brown paper and old ginger,] In our author's 


time it was a common practice of money-lenders to give the borrower a 
Vor. II. | H ſmall 


1 
| 
if 
' 
if 
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queſt, for the old women were all dead. Then is there 


here one maſter Caper, at the ſuit of maſter Three-pile 


the mercer, for ſome four ſuits of peach-colour'd ſatin, 


which now peaches him a beggar. Then have we here 
young Dizy, and young maſter Deep-vow, and maſter 
Copper-ſpur, and maſter Starve-lacky the rapier and 
dagger-man, and young Drop-heir that kill'd luſty Pud- 
ding, and maſter Forthright 3 the tilter, and brave 
maſter Shoe-tye the great traveller *, and wild Half-can 
that ſtabb*d Pots, and, I think forty more; all great doers 
in our trade 5, and are now for the Lord's ſake ©. 1 | 

ö nter 


ſmall ſum of money, and ſome commodity of little value, which in the 


loan was eſtimated at perhaps ten times its value : The borrower gave a 
bond or other ſecurity, as if the whole had been advanced in money, 
and ſold the commodity for whatever he could. Sometimes no mo- 
ney whatſoever was advanced; but the unfortunate borrower accepted 
of ſome goods of a trifling value, as equivalent to a large ſum. The 
following paſſage in Greene's Defence of Coney-catching, 1592, (the 
quotation is Mr. Steevens's) fully illuſtrates that before us: — ſo 


that if he borrow an hundred pound, he ſhall have forty in ſilver, 
and threeſcore in wares, as luteſtrings, hobby-horſes, or brown paper, 


or cloath, &c. MALONE. | 
3 —— maſter Forthright] The old copy reads Fortbligbt; but ſhould 
not Foriblight be Forthright, alluding to the line in which the thruſt is 
made * | 3 | 
© Shakſpeare uſes this word in the Tempeſt : © Through forthrights and 
meanders.” Again, in Troilus and Creſida, Act III. ſc. ili: 

| c& Or hedge aſide from the direct forthright.” STEEVENS. 
- T have no doubt that Dr. Johnſon's correction is right. An anonymous 
writer defends the old reading, by ſuppoſing the allufion to be to the 


fencer's threat of making the light ſhine through his antagoniſt, Had 


he produced any proof that ſuch an expreſſion was in uſe in our author's 
time, his obſervation might have had ſome weight. It is prodably a 
hraſe of the preſent century. MALONE. 

4 — and brave maſter Shoetye the great traveller, ] At this time ſbce- 
firings were generally worn. STEEVENS, 1 | 
Brave, in old language, meant fine, ſplendid in dreſs. The finery 
which induced our author to give his traveller the name of Shoe-tye, was 
uſed on the ſtage in his time. Would not this, fir, (ſays Hamlet) 
and a foreſt of feathers, with two Provencial roſes on my raz'd ſboes, 
get me a fellowſhip in a cry of players, fir?” MATLONE. 

5 == all great doers in our trade,] The word doers is uſed here in a 
wanton ſenſe. See Mr. Collins's note, Act I. ſc. ii, MALONE. 
or the Lord's ſake. ] i. e. to beg for the reſt of their lives, 338 

| | | L rather 


\ 
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Enter ABHORSON. 


Abhcr. Sirrah, bring Barnardine hither. 

Clown. Maſter Barnardine ! you muſt riſe and be 
hang'd, maſter Barnardine ! . 
Abhor. What ho, Barnardine ! 

Barnar. [within.] A pox o' your throats ! Who makes 
that noiſe there ? What are you ? 

Clown. Your friends, fir ; the hangman : You mult be 
ſo good, fir, to rife and be put to death. | 

Barnar. [within.] Away, you rogue, away ; I am 
ſleepy. 


Abhir. Tell him, he muſt awake, and that quickly too. 
Clown. Pray, maſter Barnardine, awake till you are 


executed, and ſleep afterwards. 
Abhor. Go in to him, and fetch him out. 


Clown. He is coming, fir, he is coming; I hear his 
ſtraw ruſtle. | 


I rather think this expreſſion intended to ridicule the puritans, whoſe 
turbulence and indecency often brought them to priſon, and who conſi- 
dered themſelves as ſuffering for religion, | 

It is not unlikely that men impriſoned for other crimes, might re- 
preſent themſelves to caſual enquirers, as ſuffering for puritaniſm, and 
that this might be the common cant of the priſons. In Donne's time, 
every priſoner was brought to jail by ſuretiſhip. Jounson, | 

The phraſe which Dr. Johnſon has juſtly explained, is uſed in A New 
Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636: I held it, wife, a deed of charity, 
and did it for the Lord's ſake.” STEEVENS. 

I believe Dr. Warburton's explanation is right, It appears from a 
poem entitled, Paper's Complaint, printed among Davies's epigrams, 
[about the year 1611] that this was the language in which priſoners 
who were confined for debt, addreſſed paſſengers ; 

„ Good gentle writers, for the Lord's ſake, for the Lord's ſake, 
„Like Ludgate priſoner, lo, I, begging, make 
& My mone.” 4 

The meaning, however, may be, to beg or borrow for the reſt of their 
lives. A paſſage in Much Ado about Nothing may countenance this in- 
terpretation: C he wears a key in his ear, and a lock hanging to it, 
and barrowws money in God's name, the which he hath uſed ſo long, and 

never paid, that men grow hard-hearted, and will lend nothing for God's 
ſake.” 24 

Mr. Pope reads—and are now in for the Lord's ſake. Perhaps un- 
neceſſarily, In X. Henry IV. P. I. Falſtaff ſays, “ there's not three 
of my hundred and fifty left alive; and they are for the town's end, to 
beg during life.“ MALONE. t "7 h 


2 Enter 
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: Enter BARNARDINE. 

Abhor. Is the axe upon the block, firrah ? 
Clown. Very ready, fir. 

Barnar. How now, Abhorſon ? What's the news with 

 » es 
df Abhor. Truly, fir, I would defire you to clap into 
your prayers ; for, look you, the warrant's come. 

- Barnar. You rogue, I have been drinking all night, I 
am not fitted fort. | 

Clown. O, the better, fir; for he that drinks all night, 
and is hang'd betimes in the morning, may ſleep the 
ſounder all the next day. . 

Enter Duke. 5 

Abhor. Look you, fir, here comes your ghoſtly father; 
Do we jeſt now, think you? 

Duke. Sir, induced by. my charity, and hearing how 
haſtily you are to depart, I am come to adviſe you, com- 
fort you, and pray with you. | 

Barnar. Friar, not I; I have been drinking hard all 
night, and I will have more time to prepare me, or they 
ſhall beat out my brains with billets : I will not conſent 
to die this day, that's certain. 

Duke. O ſir, you muſt: and therefore, I beſeech you, 
Look forward on the journey you ſhall go. 

Barnar. I ſwear, I will not die to-day for any man's 
perſuaſion. 1 

Duke. But hear you, — | | 

Barnar. Not a word: if you have any thing to ſay to 
me, come to my ward; for thence will not I to-day. Exit. 


Enter Provoſt. 


Duke. Unfit to live, or die: O gravel heart. 

After him, fellows; bring him to the block. 
| | [Exeunt ABHORSON and Clowng 
Prov. Now, fir, how do you find the priſoner ? | 
Duke. A creature unprepar'd, unmeet for death; 

And, to tranſport him 7 in the mind he 1s, 


7 = t0 tranſport bim] To remove him from one world to another, 
The French trepas affords a kindred ſenſe, IokNSON. | 
Wire 
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Were damnable, 
Prov. Here in the priſon, father, 
There died this morning of a cruel fever 
One Ragozine, a moſt notorious pirate, 
A man of Claudio's years ; his beard, and head, 
Juſt of his colour : What if we do omit 
This reprobate, till he were well inclin'd ;. 
And fatisfy the deputy with the viſage 
Of ogy oe more like to Claudio ? 
Duke. O, tis an accident that heaven provides! 
Diſpatch it preſently ; the hour draws on | 
Pretix'd by Angelo: See, this be done, 
And ſent according to command; whiles I 
Perſuade this rude wretch willingl to die. | 
Prov. This ſhall be done, goo father, preſently. 
But Barnardine muſt die this afternoon : 
And how ſhall we continue Claudio, 
To ſave me from the danger that might come, 
If he were known alive ? 
Dake. Let this be done ;—Put them 
In ſecret holds, both Barnardine and Claudio : 
Ere twice the ſun hath made his journal greeting 
To yond generation *, you ſhall find 
Your ſafety manifeſted. 
Prov. I am your free dependant. 
Dake. Quick, diſpatch, and ſend the head to Angelo. 
[Exit Provoſt. 
Now will I write letters to Augelo,— | 
The Provoſt, he ſhall bear them, —whoſe contents 
Shall . to him, I am near at home; f 
And that, by great injunctions, I am bound 
To enter publickly : him I'll deſire 
To meet me at the conſecrated fount, 


8 To yond generation, ] Priſons are generally ſo conſtructed as not to 
admit the rays of the ſun, Hence the Duke here ſpeaks of its greeting 
only thoſe without the doors of the jail, to which he muſt be ſuppoſed 
to point when he ſpeaks theſe words, Sir T. Hanmer, I think without 
neceſſity, reads To tbe under generation, which has been followed 
by the ſubſequent editors. 

Journal, in the preceding line, is daily. Journalier, Fr. Maroxx. 


H 3 A league 
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A league below the city ; and from thence, 8 


By cold gradation and weal- balanced form ?, 1 
We ſhall proceed with Angelo. 1 
Re-enter Provoſt. * = 
Prov. Here is the head; I'll carry it myſelf. | 1 | 


Duke. Convenient is it: Make a ſwift return; 

For I would commune with you of ſuch things, 

That want no ear but yours. | | | 
Prov. I'll make all ſpeed, [ Ext. 
Jab. [within.] Peace, ho, be here! 

Duke. The tongue of Iſabel: She's come to know, 

If yet her brother's pardon be come hither : | 

But I will keep her ignorant of her good, 

To make her heavenly comforts of deſpair, 

When it is leaſt expected “. 


Euter ISABELLA. 


{/a6. Ho, by your leave. | 

Duke. Good morning to you, fair and gracious daughter. 

Jab. The better, given me by ſo holy a man. | 

_ Hath yet the deputy tent my brother's pardon ? 

Duke. He hath releas'd him, Iſabel, from the world; 

His head is off, and ſent to Angelo. 

Jab. Nay, but it is not ſo. 
Duke. It 1s no other : 

- Shew your wiſdom, daughter, in your cloſe patience. 
Jab. O, I will to him, and pluck out his eyes. 
Duke. You ſhall not be admitted to his fight. 
7/ab. Unhappy Claudio! Wretched Iſabel ! 

Injurious world! Moiſt damned Angelo! | 
Dake. This nor hurts him, nor profits you a jot: 

Forbear it therefore; give your cauſe to heaven. 

Mark, what I ſay ; which you ſhall find 


9 — weal-balanced form,] Thus the old copy. Mr. Heath thinks 
that vel/-balanced is the true zeading; and Hanmer was of the ſame 
opinion. STEEVENS. N 
IM ben it is leaſt eæpected.] A better reaſon might have been given. 
It was neceſlary to keep Iſabella in ignorance, . that ſhe might with more 
keenneſs accuſe the deputy, JonNs0N, | 


* By 
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By every ſyllable, a faithful verity : 
The duke comes home to-morrow ;—nay, dry your eyes; 
One of our convent, and his confeſſor, 
Gives me this inſtance : Already he hath carry d 
Notice to Eſcalus and Angelo; 
Who do prepare to meet him at the gates, | 
There to give up their er. It you can, pace your 
wiſdom 

In that good path, that I would wiſh it O's... 
And you ſhall have your boſom * on this wretch, 
Grace of the duke, revenges to your heart, 
And general honour. 

1/ab. I am directed by you. 

Duke. This letter then to friar Peter give ; 
*Tis that he ſent me of the duke's return: 
Say, by this token, I defire his company 
At Mariana's houſe to-night. Her cauſe, and yours, 
J'll perfect him withal ; and he ſhall bring you 
Before the duke; and to the head of Angelo 
Accuſe him home, and home. For my poor ſelf, 
I am combined by a ſacred vow 3, 
And ſhall be abſent. Wend“ you with this letter: 
Command thele fretting waters from your eyes 
With a light heart ; truſt not my holy order, 
If I pervert your courſe, —Who's here ? 


Enter Lucio. 


Lucio. Good even! 
Friar, where is the Provoſt ? 

Duke. Not within, fir. 

Lucio. O, pretty Iſabella, I am pale at mine heart, to 
ſee thine eyes ſo red: thou muſt be patient: I am fain to 
dine and ſup with water and bran; I dare not for my 
head fill my belly; one fruitful meal would ſet me to't : 
But they ſay the duke will be here to-morrow. By my 


2 — your beſom—] Your wiſh ; your heart's deſire. 1 

3 Iam combined by a gion Tov, | I once thought this ſaould be con- 
fined, but Shakſpeare uſes combine for to bind by a pat or agreement; 10 
he calls Angelo the combinate huſband of Mariana. TOTO 

4 Wend your] To abend is to go. STEEVENS» 


I 4 troth, 
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troth, Iſabel, I lov'd thy brother: if the old fantaſtical 
duke of dark corners 5 had been at home, he had lived. 
| 7 [Exit ISABELLA» 

Duke. Sir, the duke 1s marvellous little beholden to 
your reports; but the beſt is, he lives not in them ©. 

Lucio. Friar, thou knoweſt not the duke ſo well as I 
do: he's a better woodman 7 than thou takeſt him for. 

Duke. Well, you'll anſwer this one day. Fare ye well. 

Lucio. Nay, tarry, I'll go along with thee; I can tell 
thee pretty tales of the duke. | | 

Duke. You have told me too many of him already, ſir, 
if they be true; if not true, none were enough. 

Lucio, I was once before him for getting a wench with 
child. 

Duke. Did you ſuch a thing ? | 

Lucio. Yes, marry, did I : but I was fain to forſwear 
it; they would elſe have marry*d me to the rotten medlar. 

Duke. Sir, your company is fairer than honeſt : Reſt 
you well. = | 
Lucio, By my troth, I'll go with thee to the lane's end: 
If bawdy talk offend you, we*ll have very little of it: 
Nay, friar, I am a kind of burr, I ſhall ſick. | Exeunt. 


8 GENE IV, 
A Room in Angelo's Houſe. 
Enter ANGELO and EscALUus. 


Eſcal. Every letter he hath writ hath diſvouch'd other. 
Ang. In moſt uneven and diſtracted manner. His ac- 
| tions 


5 if the old fantaſtical duke of dark corners] This duke who meets 
his miſtreſſes in by-places. So, in X. Henry VIII: | 
4 There is nothing I have done yet, o' my conſcience, 
cc Deſerves a corner. MALONE. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, the odd fantaſtical duke, but old is a 


common word of aggravation in ludicrous language, as, there was old 


revelling. JohN So. | 
ke lives not in them.] i. e. his character depends not on them. 
| STEEVENS. 
7 = wodman, ] A wordman ſeems to have been an attendant or ſer- 
vant to the officer called Forreſter. See Manhood on the Foreſt Laws, 


7 470. 
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tions ſhew much like to madneſs ; pray heaven, his wiſ- 
dom be not tainted! And why meet him at the gates, 
and re-deliver our authorities there ? | | 
_  F£#/eal. I gueſs not. 

Ang. And why ſhould we proclaim it in an hour before 
his entering, that, if any crave redreſs of injuſtice, they 
ſhould exhibit their petitions in the ſtreet ? 

E/cal. He ſhews his reaſon for that : to have a diſpatch 
of complaints ; and to deliver us from devices hereafter, 
which ſhall then have no power to ſtand againſt us. 

Ang. Well; I beſeech you, let it be proclaim'd : 
Betimes i' the morn *, I'Il call you at your houſe : 

Give notice to ſuch men of ſort and ſuit ?, 
As are to meet him. | 

Eſcal. I ſhall, fir: fare you well. [ Exit. 
Ang. Good night. — 

This deed unſhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant“, 
And dull to all proceedings. A deflower*d maid ! 

And by an eminent body, that enforc'd 

The law againft it But that her tender ſhame 

Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, 

How might ſhe tongue me? Yet reaſon dares her ?—no?: 


to. 1615, p. 46. It is here however uſed in a wanton ſenſe, and was 
probably, in our author's time, generally ſo received. RED. 

So, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Falſtaff aſks his miftreſſes, 
& Am I a woodman ? Ha!” STEEVENS. _ 7 

B Vet it be proclaim'd: 

Betimes i the morn, &c.] Perhaps it ſhould be pointed thus: 
let it be proclaim'd I | 
Betimes i the morn : Tl l call you at your houſe. 
So above: And why ſhould we proclaim it an hour before his entering? 
|  MaLonEe. 


9 — ſort and ſuit,] Figure and rank. Jon xNxSsoN. 

T — makes me unpregnant,] In the firſt ſcene the Duke ſays that 
Eſcalus is pregnant, i. e. ready, in the forms of law Unpregnant 
therefore, in the inſtance before us, is unready, unprepared. STEEVs 

Z — Yet reaſon dares ber? no: ] Yet does not reaſon challenge or 

incite ber to accuſe me) no, (anſwers the ſpeaker) for my authority 
&c, To dare, in this ſenſe, is yet a ſchool-phraſe : Shakſpeare probably 
learnt it there, He has again uſed the word with the ſame fignification 
(as Mr. Steevens obſerves) in X. Henry V. P. I.: 
«« Unleſs a brother ſhould a brother dare 
« To gentle exerciſe, &c.“ MALONS» 
For 
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For my authority bears off a credent bulk, 


That no particular ſcandal 3 once can touch, 

But it confounds the breather. He ſhould have liv'd, 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous ſenſe, 
Might, in the times to come, have ta'en revenge, 

By ſo receiving a diſhonour'd life, 
With ranſom of ſuch ſhame. Would yet he had liv'd! 
Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, 


Nothing goes right ; we would, and we would not?“. Exit. 


Fields without the Town. 
Enter Duke in his own habit, and Friar PETER. 


Duke. Theſe letters at fit time deliver me. 
| | | [Giving letters. 
The Provoſt knows our purpoſe, and our plot. 
'The matter being afoot, keep your inſtruction, 
And hold you ever to our ſpecial drift; | 
Though ſometimes you do blench © from this to that, 
As cauſe doth miniſter. Go, call at Flavius' houſe, 
And tell him, where I ſtay : give the like notice 
To Valentius, Rowland, and to Craſſus, 


3 —yiy authority bears off à credent bulk, 

ThaP#n9 particular ſcandal, oy Credent is creditablezinforcing cre- 
dit, not queſtionable, The old Englith writers often confound the active 
and paſſive adjectives. So Shakſpeare, and Milton after him, uſe inex=- 
preſſive for inexpreſſible. Particular is private, a French ſenſe. No ſcan- 
dal from any private mouth can reach a man in my authority. JoꝝNs. 

The old copy reads—bears of, in- which way off was formerly often 
ſpelt. Bears off Mr. Stecvens interprets carries with it. Perhaps 
Angelo means, that his authority will ward off or ſet aſide the weightieſt 
and moſt probable charge that can be brought againſt him. Maron. 

4 — wwe Would, and wwe would 24 Here undoubtedly the act ſhould 
end, and was ended by the poet; for here is properly a ceflation of ac- 
tion, and a night intervenes, and the place is changed, between the 
paſſages of this ſcene, and thoſe of the next. The next act beginning 
with the following ſcene, proceeds without any interruption of time or 
change of place, JoHNSONs | 

5 Theſe letters—] Peter never delivers the letters, but tells his ſtory 
without any credentials. The poet forgot the plot which he had 
Formed, JonnsoN. | 

© m= y2u do blench=] To blench is to tart off, to fly off. STzzv. 


5 „And 
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And bid them bring the trumpets to the gate ; 
But ſend me Flavius firſt. | 
Fri. P. It ſhall be ſpeeded well. [ Exit Friar, 
Enter VARRIUsãS. 


Duke. I thank thee, Varrius ; thou haſt made good 
haſte : | 
Come, we will walk : There's other of our friends 
Will greet us here anon, my gentle Varrius. [ Zæeunt. 


SCENE VE 
Street near the City Gate. 


Enter ISABELLA and MARIANA, - 


Lab. To ſpeak ſo indirectly, I am loth ; 
I would ſay the truth; but to accuſe him ſo, 
That is your part: yet I'm advis'd to do it; 
He ſays, to veil full purpoſe !. 

Mari, Be rul'd by him. : 

1/ab. Beſides, he tells me, that, if peradventure 
He ſpeak againſt me on the adverſe ſide, 
I ſhould not think it ſtrange; for *tis a phyſick, 
That's bitter to ſweet end. 

Mari. I would, friar Peter 

Jab. O, peace; the friar is come. 


Euter Friar PETER 8. 


Fri. P. Come, I have found you out a ſtand moſt fit, 
Where you may have ſuch vantage on the duke, 


7 He ſays, to veil full purpoſe.] To wail full purpoſe, may, with very 
little force on the words, mean, to hide the whole extent of our deſigns 
and therefore the reading may ſtand ; yet I cannot but think Mr. Theo- 
bald's alteration [t* availful purpoſe] either lucky or ingenious, Hue 

If Dr. Johnſon's explanation be right, (as 1 think it is,) the word 
ſhould be written—wej/, as it is now printed in the text. MAL ONE. 

8 Enter Friar PETER.] This play has two friars, either of whom 
might ſingly have ſerved. I ſhould therefore imagine, that Friar Tho- 
mas, in the firſt at, might be changed, without any harm, to Friar 
Peter; for why ſhould the Duke unneceſſarily truſt two in an affair 
which required only one, The name of Friar Thomas is never men- 
tioned in the dialogue, and therefore ſeems arbitrarily placed at the 
head of the ſcene, JohNsoxN. | 

5 He 
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He ſhall not paſs you: Twice have the trumpets ſounded ; 
The generous? and graveſt citizens 


HFave hent the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is ent'ring ; therefore hence, away. [ Zæeunt. 


EET VV. SCENE L 
A publick Place near the City Gate, 


MarranaſveiPd), ISABELLA, and PETER, at adifiances 
Enter at oppoſite Doors, Duke, VARRIUS, Lords; 
AN GELo, EsCcaLus, Lucio, Provoſt, Officers, and 
Citizens. 


Duke. My very worthy couſin, fairly met ;— _ 

Our old and faithful friend, we are glad to ſee you. 
Ang. and Eſcal. Happy return be to your royal grace! 
Dake. Many and hearty thankings to you both. 

We have made inquiry of you; and we hear 

Such goodneſs of your juſtice, that our ſoul 

Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, 

Fore-running more requital. 

Ang. You make my bonds ftill greater. 

Duke. O, your deſert ſpeaks loud; and I ſhould wrong it, 
To lock it in the wards of covert boſom, | 
When it deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence, *gainſt the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion : Give me your hand, 

And let the ſubjects ſee, to make them know 

That outward courteſies would fain proclaim 


9 The generous c.] i. e. the mof# noble, &c. Generous is here 
uſed in its Latin ſenſe, < Virgo generoſa et nobilis. Cicero. Shak- 
ſpeare uſes it again in Othello: | 

cc the generous iſlanders 
& By you invited .” STEEVENS. 

1 Have hent the gates, ] Have ſeized or taken poſſeſſion of the gates. 

| | 5 | oN SON. 

Hent, henten, hende, (ſays Junius, in his Etymologicon,) Chaucero 
eſt, capere, aſſequi, prehendere, arripere, ab. A. S. hendan. MaLoN RE. 

| | Favours 
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Favours that keep within.—Come, Eſcalus ; 
You muſt walk by us on our other hand ;— 
And good ſupporters are you. 
PETER and ISABELLA come forward. 
Fri. P. Now is your time ; ſpeak loud, and kneel be- 
fore him. 
1/ab. Juſtice, O royal Duke! Vail your regard“ 
Upon a wrong' d, I would fain have ſaid, a maid! 
O worthy prince, diſhonour not your eye 
By throwing it on any other object, 
'Till you have heard me in my true complaint, 
And given me juſtice, juſtice, juſtice, juſtice ! 
| Dake. TO pour wrongs : In what? By whom? Be 
rief: | 
Here is lord Angelo ſhall give you juſtice ; 
Reveal yourſelf to him. 2 
1/ab. O worthy duke, 
You bid me ſeek redemption of the devil: 
Hear me yourſelf ; for tnat which I muſt ſpeak 
Muſt either puniſh me, not being believ'd, 
Or wring redreſs from you : hear me, O hear me, here. 
Ang. My lord, her wits, I fear me, are not firm: 
She hath been a ſuitor to me for her brother, 
Cut off by courſe of juſtice. 
1/ab. By courſe of juſtice ! 
Ang. And ſhe will ſpeak moſt bitterly, and ſtrange. 
1/ab. Moſt ſtrange, but yet moſt truly, will I ſpeak: 
That Angelo's forſworn; is it not ſtrange ? 
That Angelo's a murtherer ; 1s't not ſtrange ? 
That Angelo is an adulterous thief, | 
An hypocrite, a virgin-violater ; 
Js it not ſtrange, and ſtrange ? 
Dube. Nay, tt is ten times ſtrange. 
Jab. It is not truer he is Angelo, 


2 Fail your regard] That is, withdraw your thoughts from higher 
things, let your notice deſcend upon a wronged woman. To watt, is to 


lower. JoHN80N. | 
This is one of the few expreſſions which might have been borrowed 
from the old play of Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
% vai thou thine cars,” STEEYENSs 
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Than this is all as true as it is ſtrange: 

Nay, it is ten times true; for truth is truth 

To the end of reckoning *. 

Duke. Away with her Poor ſoul, 

She ſpeaks this in the infirmity of ſenſe. ED 

Lab. O prince, I conjure thee, as thou believ'ſt 
There is another comfort than this world, 

That thou negle& me not, with that opinion 
That I am touch'd with madneſs : make not impoſſible 
That which but ſeems unlike : *tis not impoſible, | 
But one, the wicked” caitiff on the ground, 
May ſeem as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute 3, 
As Angelo; even ſo may Angelo, 
In all his dreflings +, characts 5, titles, forms, | 
Be an arch-villain : believe it, royal prince! 
If he be leſs, he's nothing; but he's more, 
Had I more name for badneſs. 
Duke. By mine honeſty, 
If ſhe be mad, (as I believe no other,) . 
Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of ſenſe, 
Such a dependency of thing on Es | 
As e' er I heard in madneſs ©. 
— truth is truth 

To the end of reckoning. ] That! is, truth has no gradations; nothing 
which admits of increaſe can be ſo much what it is, as truth is truth. 
There may be a fßrange thing, and a thing more ſtrange; but if a propo- 
ſition be true, there can be none more true. JOHNSON, 

3 —as ſpy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute,] As [py 3 as reſerved, as 
abſtracted: as juſt; as nice, as exact: as abſolute 3 3 as complete in all 
the round of duty, JoHN SGN. 

4 In all bis dreſſings, &c.] In all his ſemblance of virtue, in all his 
habiliments of otfice. JoHNSON« | 

5 —charats, | i. e. characters. See Dugdale. Orig. Furid. p. 81 : 

——&& That he ue, ne hide, no charme, ne care.” TyRWHITT. 

Chara& ſignifies an inſeription. The ſtat, 1 Edw. VI. c. 2, directed 
the ſeals of office of every biſhop to have „ certain charad under the 
king's arms, for the knowlege of the dioceſe.” Chara&ers are the letters 
in which. an inicription is written. Chara@ery is the materials of which 
characters are compoſed. 

Fairies uſe flowers for their charabery. W. of Windſor. 


.. 
A. e er I beard in madneſs.] I ſuſpect Shakſpeare wrote: 
As ne'er } heard i in madneſs. MALONE. 


Hub. 
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T/ab. Gracious duke, 
Harp not on that ; nor do not baniſh reaſon 
For inequality“: but let your reaſon ſerve 
To make the truth appear, where it ſeems hid ; 
And hide the falfe, ſeems true 5. 
Dake. Many that are not mad, 
Have, ſure, more lack of reaſon. What would you ſay > 
1/ab. J am the ſiſter of one Claudio, 
Condemn'd upon the act of fornication 
To loſe his head; condemn'd by Angelo: 
I, in probation of a ſiſterhood, 
Was ſent to by my brother: One Lucio 
As then the meſſenger; 
Lucio. That's J, an't like your grace: 
J came to her from Claudio, and deſir'd her 
Jo try her gracious fortune with lord Angelo, 
For her poor brother's pardon. 
Jab. That's he, indeed. 
Dake. You were not bid to ſpeak. 
Lucio, No, my good lord ; 
Nor wiſh'd to hold my peace. 
Duke, I wiſh you now then; 
Pray you, take note of it : and when you have 
A buſineſs for yourſelf, pray heaven, you then 
Be perfect. | 
Lucio. T warrant your honour. _. 
Duke. 'The warrant's for yourſelf; take heed to it. 
1/ab. This gentleman told ſomewhat of my tale. 
Lucio. Right. | 


7 — di not baniſh reaſon | h 
For inequality :] Let not the high quality of my adverſary pre- 
Judice you againſt me. JounsoN. | 

T imagine, the meaning rather is—Do nor ſuppoſe I am mad, beeauſe 
I ſpeak paſſionately and wnegually. MALONR. 

And hide the falſe, ſeems true.] And for ever Hide, i. e, plunge 
into eternal darkneſs, the falſe one, i. e. Angelo, who now ſeems ho- 
neſt. Many other words would have expreſſed our poet's meaning better 
than hide; but he ſeems to have choſen it merely for the ſake of oppo- 
fition to the preceding line. Mr. Theobald unneceſſarily reads Noe 
hide the falſe, which has-been followed by the ſubſequent editors. 

| : MALON E- 
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Dake. It may be right; but you are in the wrong 
To ſpeak before your time. Proceed. 
Jab. I went : | 
To this pernicious caitiff deputy. _ 
Dake. That's ſomewhat madly ſpoken. 
Lab. Pardon it; 
The phraſe is to the matter. 
Duke. Mended again: the matter; Proceed. 
1/ab. In brief, —to ſet the needleſs proceſs by, 
How I perſwaded, how I pray'd, and kneel'd, 
How he refell'd me 9, and how I reply'd ; 
(For this was of much length,) the vile concluſion 
I now begin with grief and ſhame to utter: 
He would not, but by gift of my chaſte body 
To his concupiſcible intemperate luſt, 
Releaſe my brother ; and, after much debatement, 
My ſiſterly remorſe * confutes mine honour, 
And I did yield to him: But the next morn betimes, 
His purpole ſurfeiting *, he ſends a warrant 
For my poor brother's head. 
Dake. This is moſt likely ! 
Jab. O, that it were as like, as it is true 3 ! 
Dake, By heaven, fond wretch *, thou know'ſ not what 
thou ſpeak'ſt; 
Or elſe thou art ſuborn'd againſt his honour, 
In hateful practices: Firſt, his integrity 
Stands without blemiſh :—next, it imports no reaſon, 
That with ſuch vehemency he ſhould purſue | 
Faults proper to himſelf : if he had ſo offended, 
He would have weigh'd thy brother by himſelf, 
And not have cut him off: Some one hath ſet you on; 


9 How he refell'd me,] To refel is to refute. STEEvENS. 
x My fiſterly remorſe—] i. e. pity. STEEVENS. 
2 His purpoſe ſurfeiting,] So, in Othello? 
“ — my hopes, not ſurfeited to death.” STEEvENS. 
3 O, that it were as like, as it is true] The meaning, I think, is: 


O, that it had as much of the appearance, as it has of the reality, of 


truth! MAL ONE. 
4 fond ⁊ureteb, ] Fond wretch is fooliſh wretch. SrEEVYV ENS. 
In hateful practice: ] Practice was uſed by the old writers for any 

unlawful or inſidious ſtratagem. JohNSsox. 


Confeſs 
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Confeſs the truth, and ſay by whoſe advice 
Thou cam'ſt here to complain. 
1/ab. And is this all? 
Then, oh, you bleſſed miniſters above, 
Keep me in patience ; and, with ripen'd time, 
Unfold the evil which 1s here wrapt up 
In countenance © Heaven ſhield your grace from woe, 
As I, thus wrong'd, hence unbelieved go! 
Duke. IJ know, you'd fain be gone: An officer! 
To priſon with her: — Shall we thus permit | 
A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 
On him ſo near us? This needs muſt be a practice 7, 
Who knew of your intent, and coming hither ? 
Jab. One has I would were here, friar Lodowick. 
Dake. A ghoſtly father, belike: - Who knows that 
Lodowick ? | | 
Lucio. My lord, I know him; *tis a medling friar ; 
IT do not like the man: had he been lay, my lord, 
For certain words he ſpake againſt your grace 
In your retirement, I had ſwing'd him ſoundly. 
Duke. Words againſt me? This? a good friar, belike ! 
And to ſet on this wretched woman here | 
Againſt our ſubſtitute !—Let this friar be found. 
Lucio. But yelteraight, my lord, ſhe and that friar 
I ſaw them at the priſon : a ſawcy friar, 
A very ſcurvy fellow. 
Friar P. Bleſſed be your royal grace! 
I have ſtood by, my lord, and I have heard 
Your royal ear abus'd : Firſt, hath this woman 
Moft wrongfully accus'd your ſubſtitute ; 
Who is as free from touch or ſoil with her, 
As ſhe from one ungot. 
Dube. We did believe no leſs. | 
Know you that friar Lodowick, that ſhe ſpeaks of ? 
Friar P. I know him for a man divine and holy; 


6 In countenance !] i. e. in partial favours WARBURTON. 
Perhaps rather, in fair appearance, in the external ſanity of this 
eu teuard- ſainted Angelo, MALONE. : 1 

7 — practice.] Practice, in Shakſpeare, very often means ſbameful 
artifice, unjuſtifiable ſtratagem, STEEVENS, a 
Vo. II. | I 1 Not 
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Not ſcurvy, nor a temporary medler *, 

As he's reported by this gentleman ; 

And, on my truſt, a man that never yet 

Did, as he vouches, miſreport your grace. 

Lucio. My lord, moſt villainouſly ; believe it. 
Friar P. Well, he in time may come to clear himſelf ; 


But at this inftant he is ſick, my lord, 


Of a ſtrange fever: Upon his mere requeſt ?, 
(Being come to knowledge that there was complaint 
Intended *gainſt lord Angelo,) came J hither, 
To ſpeak, as from his mouth, what he doth know 
Is true, and falſe; and what he with his oath, 
And all probation, will make up full clear, 5 
Whenſoever he's convented *. Firſt, for this woman; 
(To juſtify this worthy nobleman, og 
So vulgarly * and perſonally accus'd,) 
Her ſhall you hear diſproved to her eyes, 
Till ſhe herſelf confeſs it. CF 
Dake. Good friar, let's hear it. 10 = 
; ISABELLA is carried off, guarded; and 
- | MARIAN A comes forward, © 
Do you not ſmile at this, lord Angelo — 
O heaven! the vanity of wretched fools ! 
Give us ſome ſeats. Come, couſin Angelo; 
In this I'll be impartial3 ; be you judge 
Of your own cauile.,—lIs this the witneſs, friar ? 3 
| 3 e eee Firſt, 
8 — ror a temporary medler, ] It is hard to know what is meant by 
a temporary medler. In its uſual ſenſe, as oppoſed to perpetual, it can- 
not be uſed here, It may ſtand for temporal: the ſenſe will then be, 7 
know bim for a holy man, one that 'meddles not with ſecular affairs. It 
may mean temporiſing : I know him to be a boſy man, one who would not 
temporiſe, or take the opportunity of your abſente to defame you. JOHNSON, 
9. — bis mere requeſt, ] Solely, entirely upon his requeſt, MaLonE. 
I "YR be's convented.] To convent and to convene are derived 
from the ſame Latin verb, and have exactly the ſame meaning. STEEv. 
2 So vulgarly—] Meaning either ſo groſs/y, with ſuch indecency of 
invective, or by ſo wear and inadequate witneſſes. JohN Soxx 
Palgar Ys I believe, means publickly, The vulgar are the common peo- 
ple. Daniel uſes walgarly for among the common people: 
„- and which pleaſes vu/garly. STEEVENS. 98 
3 In this T'll be impartial;] Impartial was ſometimes uſed in the nn 
HE N 0 


* 
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Firſt, let her ſhew her face“; and, after, ſpeak. 

Mari. Pardon, my lord ; I will not ſhew my face, 
Until my huſband bid me. | 

Duke. What, are you marry'd? 
Mari. No, my lord. 

Dake. Are you a maid? 

Mari. No, my lord. 

Dake. A widow then ? 

Mari. Neither, my lord. | 

Duke. Why, you are nothing then: —neither maid, 
widow, nor wife“? : | | 

Lucio. My lord, ſhe may be a punk; for many of them 
are neither maid, widow, nor wife. 

Duke. Silence that fellow : I would he had ſome cauſe. 
To prattle for himſelf. 

Lucio. Well, my lord. 

Mari. My lord, I do confeſs, I ne'er was marry'd ; 
And I confeſs, beſides, Iam no maid : 
I have known my huſband ; yet my huſband knows not, 
That ever he knew me. 2 

Lucio. He was drunk then, my lord ; it can be no bet- 
ter. 5 - | | 

Duke. For the benefit of ſilence, would thou wert fo 
too. | | | 

Lucio, Well, my lord. 


of pa tial, In the old play of Shetnam the W:man-bater, Atlanta cries 
out, when the judges decree againſt the women: 
| MV ou are impartial, and we do appeal 
“ From you to judges more indifferent.” FARMER. 
So, in Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 2d part, 1602 : 
"of There's not a beauty lives, 
c Hath that impartial predominance 
6 O'er my affects, as your enchanting graces,” 
Again, in Rome? and Juliet, 1597: 
& Cruel, unjuit, impartial deſtinies!” _ 
Again: © —— this day, this unjuſt, impartial day.“ 
In the language of our author's time im was frequently uſed as an 
augmentative or intenſive particle. MALoNE. | 
4 — her face;] The original copy reads—your face. The emenda- 
tion was made by the editor of the ſecond folio”. MALoNE. 
* Neither maid, widow, nor wife?) This is a proverbial phraſe to 
be found in Ray's Collection. STEEVENS. 


T4 — Date.” 
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Duke. This is no witneſs for lord Angelo. 
Mari. Now I come to't, my lord: 
She, that accuſes him of fornication, | 
In ſelf-ſame manner doth accuſe my huſband ; 
And charges him, my lord, with ſuch a time, 
When I'll depoſe I had him in mine arms, 
With all the effect of love. 
Ang. Charges ſhe more than me? 
Mari. Not that I know. 
Duke. No? you fay, your huſband. 
Mari. Why, juſt, my lord, and that is Angelo, 
Who thinks, he knows, that he ne'er knew my body, 
But knows, he thinks, that he knows Iſabel's. | 
Ang. This is a ſtrange abuſe 5 :—Let's ſee thy face. 
Mari. My huſband bids me; now I will unmaſk. 
| | [ unveiling, 
This is that face, thou cruel Angelo, 
Which, once thou ſwor'ſt, was worth the looking on: 
This is the hand, which, with a vow'd contract, 
Was faſt belock'd in thine : this is the body, 
That took away the match from Iſabel, 
And did ſupply thee at thy garden-houſe®, 
In her imagin'd perſon. | 
Duke. Know you this woman ? 
Lucio. Carnally, ſhe ſays. 
Duke. Sirrah, no more. 
Lucio. Enough, my lord. = 
Ang. My lord, I muſt confeſs, I know this woman; 
And, five years ſince, there was ſome ſpeech of marriage 


5 This is a ſtrange abuſe: ] Abuſe ſtands in this place for deception, or 
puzzle, So, in Macbeth, © my ſtrange and ſelf abuſe,” means, this 
ftrange deception of myſelf. Jonnson. 

© And did ſupply thee at thy garden-houſe,] A garden. bouſe in the 
time of our author was uſually appropriated to purpoſes of intrigue. So, 
in 8 1 or a ſhadow of truth, in certain Epigrams and Satyres, 
1598: a | 1 5 
"7 &«& Who coming from The Cuxr Alx, ſneaketh in 
«© To ſome old garden noted houſe for fin.” “ 
Again, in the London Prodigal, a com. 1605: © Sweet lady, if you have 
any friend, or garden-houſe, where you may employ a poor gentleman 
as your friend, I am yours to command in all ſecret ſervice.” Marone. 


Betwixt 
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Betwixt myſelf and her: which was broke off, 
Partly, for that her promiſed proportions 
Came ſhort of compoſition 7 ; but, in chief, 
For that her reputation was diſvalued 
In levity : ſince which time, of five years, 
I never ſpake with her, ſaw her, nor heard from her, 

Upon my faith and honour. | 

Mari. Noble prince, 
As there comes light from heaven, and words from 
breath, | 

As there is ſenſe in truth, and truth in virtue, 
J am affianc'd this man's wife, as ſtrongly 
As words could make up vows: and, my good lord, 
But Tueſday night laſt gone, in his garden-houſe, 
He knew me as a wife: As this is true, 
Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees; 
Or elſe for ever be confixed here, 
A marble monument! 

Ang. 1 did but ſmile till now; 
Now, good my lord, give me the ſcope of juſtice ; 
My patience here ts touch'd : I do perceive, 
'Theſe poar informal women“ are no more 
But inſtruments of ſome more mightier member, 
That ſets them on: Let me have way, my lord, 
To find this practice out. 

Duke. Ay, with my heart; 


7. — ber promiſed proportions 
Came ſhort of compoſition;] Her fortune, which was promiſed pro- 

portionate to mine, fell ſhort of the compoſition, that is, contract or bar - 
gain. JOHNSONe ; | 
5» Theſe poor informal women—] Informal ſignifies out of their ſenſes. 
In the Comedy of Errors, we meet with theſe lines: 
4 f I will not let him ſtir, 

6c Till I have us'd the approved means I have, 

& With wholeſome ſyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 

« To make of him a formal man again.” | 
Formal, in this paſſage, evidently ſignifies in his ſenſes. The lines are 
ſpoken of Antipholis of Syracuſe, who is behaving like a madman. 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : | | 4 

ce Thou ſhouldſt come like a fury crown'd with ſnakes, 

<6 Not like a formal man,” STEVENS. | 


I 3 And 
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And puniſh them unto your height of pleaſure, — 

Thou fooliſh friar ; and thou pernicious woman, 
Compact with her that's gone! think'ſt thou, thy oaths, 
Though they would ſwear down each particular ſaint, 
Were teſtimonies againſt his worth and credit, 

That's ſeal'd in approbation 9 ?—You, lord Eſcalus, 

Sit with my couſin ; lend him your kind pains 

To find out this abuſe, whence *tis deriv'd.— 

'There is another friar that ſet them on ; 

Let him be ſent for. | | 

Friar P. Would he were here, my lord ; for he, indeed, 
Hath ſet the women on to this complaint : | 
Your provoſt knows the place where he abides, . 
And he may fetch him. | | 

Duke. Go, do it inſtantly.— [ Exit Provoſt. 
And you, my noble and well-warranted couſin, | 
Whom 1t concerns to hear this matter forth *, 

Do with your injuries as ſeems you beſt, | 

In any chaſtiſement : I for a while 
Will leave you ; but ftir not you, till you have well 
Determined upon theſe ſlanderers. 

Eſcal. My lord, we'll do it throughly.— [Exit Duke. 
Signior Lucio, did not you ſay, you knew that friar Lo- 
dowick to be a diſhoneſt perſon ? | 

Lucio. Cucullus non facit monachum : honeſt in nothing, 
but in his cloaths ; and one that hath ſpoke moſt villain- 
ous ſpeeches of the duke. 

Eſcal. We ſhall entreat you to abide here till he come, 
and enforce them againſt him : we ſhall find this friar a 
notable fellow, . R 

Lucio. As any in Vienna, on my word. 

Eſcal. Call that ſame Iſabel here once again; [To an 


9 That's ſeal d in approbation?] When any thing ſubject to counter- 
feits is tried by the proper officers and approved, a ſtamp or ſeal is put 
upon it, as among us on plate, weights, and meaſures So the duke 
ſays, that Angelo's faith has been tried, approved, and ſeal d in teſti- 
mony of that approbation, and, like other things ſo ſealed, is no more 
to be called in queſtion, JoxnsoN. 5 | 

I — to hear this matter forth,] To hear it to the end; to ſearch it 
to the bottom, JouNsoN, | os 

1 Attendant. ] 
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Attendant.) I would ſpeak with her: pray you, my lord, 
give me leave to queſtion ; ; you ſhall ſee how I'll handle 
her. 

Lucio, Not better than he, by her own report. 

Eſcal. Say you? 

Lucio. Marry, fir, I think, if you handled her private- 
ly, ſhe would ſooner confeſs ; perchance, publickly ſhe*ll 
be aſhamed. 


Re-enter Officers, with ISABELLA; the Duke in the Friar's 
habit, and Provoſt. 

E/cal. I will go darkly to work with her. 

Lucio. That's the way; for women are light at mid- 
night *. 

Heal. Come on, miſtreſs; [zo Iſabella.] here's a gentle- 
woman demies all that you have ſaid. 

Lucio. My lord, here comes the raſcal I ſpoke of; here 
with the provoſt. 

Eſcal. 11 very good time :—ſpeak not you to him, till 
we call upon you. 

Lucio. Mum. | 
Eſcal. Come, fir, did you ſet theſe women on to flan- 
der lord Angelo? they have confels'd you did. 

Duke. Tis falſe. 

. Efcal, How | know you where you are? 
Duke, Reſpect to your great place! and let the deyil 3 
Be ſometimes honour'd for his burning throne :— | 

Where is the duke? *tis he ſhould hear me ſpeak. 
 _ E/cal. The duke's in us; and we will hear you ſpeak : 
| Look, you ſpeak juſtly. -. 
Duke. Boldly, at leaſt:— But, O, poor ſouls, 
Come you to ſeek the lamb here of the fox ? 
Good night to your redreſs. Is the duke gone? 


2 — are light at midnight.] This is one of the words on which 

Shakſpeare chiefly delights to quibble, Thus, Portia in the M. of V. 
« Let me give /ight, but let me not be light.“ STEEvENs, 

3 Reſpet to your great place ! and let the devil &c. ] 1 ay, that a 
line preceding this has been loſt. Marone. 

Shakſpeare was a reader of Fhitemon Holland's tranſlation of Pliny; 
and in the vth book and 8th chapter, might have met with this idea: 
« The Augyle do no avorſvip to any but to the devils beneath,” SPR. 


I 4 Then 


N 
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Then is your cauſe gone too. The duke's unjuſt, 
Thus to retort your manifeſt appeal“, 

And put your trial in the villain's mouth, 

Which here you come to accuſe. | 
Lucio. This is the raſcal ; this is he I ſpoke of. 
Eſcal. Why, thou unreverend and unhallow'd friar ! 

Is't not enough, thou haſt ſuborn'd theſe women 

To accuſe this worthy man ; but, in foul mouth, 

And in the witneſs of his properear, 

To call him villain ? | 

And then to glance from him to the duke himſelf ; 

To, tax him with injuſtice ?—Take him hence 

To the rack with him :—We'll touze you joint by joint, 

But we will know this purpoſe 5 : What, unjuſt ? | 
Duke. Be not ſo hot; the duke | 

Dare no more ſtretch this finger of mine, than he 

Dare rack his own ; his ſubject am I not, | 

Nor here provincial ©: My buſineſs in this ſtate 

Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 

Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, 

Till it o'er-run the ſtew : laws, for all faults ; 

But fauits ſo countenanc'd, that the ſtrong ſtatutes 


Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhop 7, 
As 


4 — to retort your manifeſt appeal, ] To refer back to Angelo the 
cauſe in which you appealed from Angelo to the Duke. JounsoN. 

5 = this purpoſe * The old copy has bis purpoſe. The emendation 
was made by Sir T. Hanmer. I believe the paſſage has been corrected in 
the wrong place; and would read: 

We ll touze bim joint by joint, 
But we will know bis purpoſe. MAL ONE. | 

6 Nor here provincial :) Nor here accountable, The meaning ſeems 
to be, I am not one of his natural ſubjects, nor of any dependent pro- 
vince. JoHNSON. 

7 Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhop,] Barbers' ſhops were, at 
all times, the reſort of idle people : | | 

& Tonſtrina erat quedam 5 hic ſolebamus ferè 
&« Plerumgue eam opperiri | TY 
which Donatus calls apta ſedes otiofis. Formerly with us, the better 
ſort of people went to the barber's ſhop to be trimmed ;z who then prac- 
tiſed the under parts of ſurgery : ſo that he had occaſion for numerous 
Inſtruments, which lay there ready for uſe ; and the idle people, pro 
| | whom 


, 
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As much in mock as mark. 

E/cal. Slander to the ſtate ! Away with him to priſon. 

Ang. What can you vouch againſt him, fignior Lucio? 
Is this the man, that you did tell us of ? 

Lucio. Tis he, my lord. Come hither, goodman bald- 
pate : Do you know me ? | 

Duke. I remember you, fir, by the ſound of your voice : 
I met you at the priſon, in the abſence of the duke. 

Lucio. O, did you ſo? And do you remember what you 
ſaid of the duke ? 

Duke. Moſt notedly, fir. | 

Lucio. Do you ſo, fir? And was the duke a fleſh-mon- 
ger, a fool, and a coward*, as you then reported him 
0 DEF-- 

Dake. You muſt, fir, change perſons with me, ere you 
make that my report: you, indeed, ſpoke ſo of him; and 
much more, much worſe. | | 

Lucio. O thou damnable fellow ! Did not I pluck thee 


by the noſe, for thy ſpeeches ? 
Dake. I proteſt, I love the duke, as I love myſelf. 


whom his ſhop was generally crowded, would be perpetually handling 
and miſuſing them. To remedy which, I ſuppoſe, there was placed up 
againſt the wall a table of forfeitures, adapted to every offence of this 
kind; which, it is not likely, would long preſerve its authority. WarB. 

This explanation may ſerve till a better is diſcovered, But whoever 
has ſeen the inſtruments of a chirurgeon, knows that they may very 
eaſily be kept out of improper hands in a very ſmall box, or in his 
pocket. JoHNsSON. | | | 

It was formerly part of a barber's occupation to pick the teeth and 
ears, STEEVENS. | 

The for feits in a barber's ſhop were brought forward by Mr, Kenrick, 
with a parade worthy of the ſubject. FARMER. 

It may be proper to add, that in a newſpaper called the Daily Ma- 
_ gazine, or, London Advertiſer, Oct. 15, 1773, which, I am informed, was 
conducted by Mr. Kenrick, he almoſt acknowledges, that the Verſes ex- 
hibiting a catalogue of theſe forfeits, which he pretended to have met 
with at Malton or Thirſk, in Yorkſhire, were a forgery. MALONE. 

3 — and a coward,] So, again afterwards: _ 

«© You, firrah, that know me for a fol, a coward, 
6 One all of luxury —. | 

But Lucio had not, in the former converſation, mentioned cowardice 
among the faults of the duke. Such failures of memory are incident to 
writers more diligent than this poet. JohN SON. ; 


Ang 0 
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Ang. Hark ! how the villain would cloſe now, after his 
treaſonable abuſes. | 

Eſcal. Such a fellow is not to be talk'd withal: - Away 
with him to priſon :—Where is the Provoſt ? — Away with 
him to priſon; lay bolts enough upon him: let him ſpeak 
no more: Away with thoſe giglots too“, and with the 
other confederate companion. = 

| * [The Provoſt /ays hands on the Duke. 

Duke. Stay, fir ; ftay a while. | 

Ang. What! reſiſts he? Help him, Lucio. 

Lucio. Come, fir; come, fir; come, fir : foh, ſir; Why, 
you bald-pated, lying raſcal ! you muſt be hooded, muſt 
vou? Show your knave's viſage, with a pox to you! ſhow 
your ſheep-biting face, and be hang'd an hour *! Will't 
not off? [ Pulls off the friar's hood, and diſtovers the Duke. 

Duke. Thou art the firſt knave, that e' er made a duke.— 
Firſt, provoſt, let me bail theſe gentle three: 

Sneak not away, fir; [zo Lucio.] for the friar and you 
Muſt have a word anon :—lay hold on him. 

Lucio. This may prove worſe than hanging. 

Duke. What you have ſpoke, I pardon ; fit you down.— 
> [zo Eſcalus. 
We'll borrow place of him :—Sir, by your leave: [zo Ang. 
Haſt thou or word, or wit, or 1impudence, | 
That yet can do the office ? If thou haſt, 

Rely upon it, till my tale be heard, 
And hold no longer out. 
Ang. O my dread lord, 


9 w thoſe giglots too,] A giglet is a wanton wench. Srxxvxxs. 

1 Showw your ſheep-biting face, and be hang'd an hour !] Dr. Johnſon's 
alteration [an how? ] is wrong. In the Alchemiſt, we meet with 
© man that has been frangled an hour.” —** What, Piper, ho! be 
bang d a-whil?,” is a line of an old madrigal, FARMER. | 

A fimilar expreſſion is found in Ben Jonſon's Bartholomew Fair, 
1614: Leave the bottle behind you, and be curſt a wvbile.” MALONE. 
The poet evidently refers to the ancient mode of puniſhing by the col- 

liftrigium, or the original pillory, made like that part of the pillory at 
preſent which receives the neck, only it was placed horizontally, ſo 
that the culprit hung ſuſpended in it by his chin, and the back of his head. 
A diſtin& account of it may be found, if-I miſtake not, in Mr. Bar- 
rington's Obſervations on-the Statutes: HENLEY, 2 
| | | I ſhould 
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I ſhould be guiltier than my guiltineſs, 
To think 1 can be undiſcernable, 
When I perceive, your grace, like power divine, 
Hath look'd upon my paſſes“: Then, good prince, 
No longer ſeſſion hold upon my ſhame, 5 
But let my trial be mine own confeſſion; 
Immediate ſentence then, and ſequent death, 
Is all the grace I beg. 
Duke. Come hither, Mariana :— 
Say, waſt thou e' er contracted to this woman? 
Ang. I was, my lord. | 
Duke. Go take her hence, and marry her inſtantly.— 
Do you the office, friar ; which conſummate 3, 
Return him here again :—Go with him, provoſt. 
[Exeunt ANGELO, MARIAN A, PETER, and Provoſt. 
Eſcal. My lord, I am more amaz'd at his diſhonour, 
Than at the ſtrangeneſs of it. 
Duke. Come hither, Iſabel: 
- Your friar is now your prince: as I was then 
Advertifing, and holy“ to your buſineſs, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am ſtill 
Attorney'd at your ſervice. 
Jab. O, give me pardon, | | 
That I, your vaſſal, have employ'd and pain'd 
Your unknown ſovereignty. 
Dube, You are pardon'd, Iſabel: 
And now, dear maid, be you as free to uss. 
Your brother's death, I know, fits at your heart ; 
And you may marvel, why I obſcur'd myſelf, 
Labouring to ſave his life; and would not rather 
Make raſh remonſtrance of my hidden power, 
Than let him fo be loſt: O, moſt kind maid, 
It was the ſwift celerity of his death, 
Which I did think with flower foot came on, 


2 — my paſſes; ] i. e. what has paſt in my adminiſtration, STExv. 

3 — which conſummate, ] i. e. which being conſummated. MAL ONE. 

4 Advertiſing, and holy] Attentive and faithful. IoRHN SON. 

5 — be you as free to us.] Be as generous to us; pardon us as we have 
pardoned you. JOHNSON, 8 | 


That 
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That brain'd my purpoſe 5 : But, peace be with him! 
That life is better life, paſt fearing death, 
'Than that which lives to fear : make it your comfort, 


So happy is your brother. 
Re-enter Ax ELO, Mariana, PETER, and Provoſt. 


Jab. I do, my lord. 

Duke. For this new- married man, approaching here, 
Whoſe ſalt imagination yet hath wrong' d 
Your well-defended honour, you muſt pardon 
For Mariana's ſake : but as he adjudg'd your brother, 
(Being criminal, in double violation 
Of ſacred chaſtity, and of promiſe-breach 7, 
Thereon dependant, for your brother's life,) 
The very mercy of the law cries out 


Moſt audible, even from his proper tongue“, 


An Angelo for Claudio, death for death. 

Haſte {till pays haſte, and leiſure anſwers leiſure ; 

Like doth quit like, and Meaſure ſtill for Meaſure®?. 
Then, Angelo, thy fault's thus maniteſted ; 

Which though thou would'ſt deny, denies thee vantage“: 
We do condemn thee to the very block | | 


6 That brain'd my purpoſe:] We now uſe in converſation a like 
phraſe, This it was that knocked my defign on the bead. JonnsoN. 

7 - and of promiſe- breach, ] Our author ought to have written *in 
double violation of ſacred chaſtity, and of promiſe,” inſtead oi pro- 
miſe-breach. Sir T. Hanmer reads—and in promiſe- breach; but change 
is certainly here improper, Shakſpeare having many fimilar inaccu- 
racies. Double indeed may refer to Angelo's conduct to Mariana and 
Iſabel; yet till ſome difficulty will remain: for then he will be ſaid to 
be criminal | inſtead of guilty] of promiſe-breach.” MAL ONE. 

8 — even from his proper tongue, ] Even from Angelo's ozon tongue. 
So, above: in the witneſs of his proper ear—"" &, JohN SON. 

9 So, in the Third Part of K. Henry VT: | 

„ Meaſure for Meaſure muſt be anſwered.” STEEveNs. 

Shakſpeare might have remembered theſe lines in A Warning for faire 

Nomen, a tragedy, 1599 (but apparently written ſome years before): 
ce The trial now remains, as thall conclude 5 
C Meaſure for Meaſure, and loſt blood for blood.” MALONE. 

1 Which though thou Twou!ld'ſt deny, denies thee wantage :] The denial 
of which will avail thee nothing, So, in the Winter's Tale: 

„„ Which to deny, concerns more than avails. MaLronz. 


Wihers 
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Where Claudio ſtoop'd to death, and with like haſte ;— 
Away with him. 
Mari. O, my moſt gracious lord, 
J hope you will not mock me with a huſband ! 

Duke. It is your huſband mock'd you with a huſband: 
Conſenting to the ſafeguard of your honour, 

I thought your marriage fit; elſe imputation, 
For that he knew you, might reproach your life, 
And choke your good to come : for his poſſeſſions, 
Although by confiſcation they are ours *, | 
We do inſtate and widow you withal, 

To buy you a better huſband. 

Mari. O, my dear lord, 

I crave no other, nor no better man. 

Duke. Never crave him; we are definitive. 

Mari. Gentle my liege,— [#neeling. 
Dake, You do but loſe your labour; | 
Away with him to death.—Now, fir, [ro Lucio. ] to you. 

Mari. O, my good lord! — Sweet Iſabel, take my part; 
Lend me your knees, and all my life to come 
P11 lend you, all my life to do you ſervice. 

Duke. Againſt all ſenſe you do impörtune her“: 

Should ſhe kneel down, in mercy of this fact, 
Her brother's 2 his paved bed would break, 


And take her hence in horror. : 


Mari. Iſabel, 
Sweet Iſabel, do yet but kneel by me; 
Hold up your hands, ſay nothing, I'll ſpeak all. R 
They ſay, beſt men are moulded out of taults ; 


2 Although by confiſcation they are ours, ] This reading was furniſhed 
by the editor of the ſecond folio, The original copy has confutation, 
which may be right !—by his being confuted, or proved guilty of the 
fact which he had denied. This however being rather harſh, I have fol- 
lowed all the modern editors in adopting the emendation that has been 
made. MALoNE. 
3 Againſt all ſenſe you do impirtune her :] The meaning required is, 
againſt all reaſon and natural affection; Shakſpeare, therefore, judici- 
ouſly uſes a fingle word that implies both; ſenſe ſignifying both reaſon 
and affection. JouNnsoN. | | 
The ſame expreſſion occurs in the Tempeſt, Act II. | 
« You cram theſe words into my ears, againſt 
*The ſtomach of my ſenſe.” STEEVENS, 


And, 
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And, for the moſt, become much more the better 
For being a little bad: ſo may my huſband, 
O Iſabel! will you not lend a knee! 

Duke. He dies for Claudio's death. 

Jab. Moſt bounteous fir, Lienz. 
Look, if it pleaſe you, on this man conderan* d, 
As if my brother liv'd: I partly think, 

A due ſincerity govern'd his deeds, 

Till he did look on me!“; finceit is fo, | 
Let him not die: My brother had but juſtice, 
In that he did the thing-for which he died: 


For Angelo, 
His act did not o'ertake his badi intent 5 ; 
And muſt be bury*d but as an intent, 
That periſh'd by the way: thoughts! are no ſubjeas 3 - 
Intents but merely thoughts. 
Mari. Merely, my lord. 
Due. Your ſuit's unprofitable ; ſtand up, I fay.— 
T have bethought me of another fault :— 
Provoſt, how came it, Claudio was beheaded 
At an unuſual hour ? 


4 Till be did lock on me 3] The duke has juſtly obſerved that Iſabel is 
importu ned againſt all ſenſe to ſolieit for Angelo, yet here apgainſs all 
ſenſe ſhe” ſolicits for him. Her argument is extraordinary. 

A due fincerity govern'd his deeds, 
- Till he did look on me; ans it is ſoy 
Let him not die. 

That Angelo had committed all the crimes charged againſt him, as 
far as he could commit them, is evident. The only intent which bis 
act did not overtake, was the defilement of Iſabel. Of this Angelo was 
only intentionally guilty. 

Angelo's crimes were ſuch, as muſt ſufficiently jury puniſhment, 
whether its end be to ſecure the innocent from wrong, or to deter guilt 
by example; and I believe every reader feels ſome indignation when he 
finds him ſpared. From what extenuation of his crime, can Iſabel, 
who yet-ſuppoſes. her brother dead, form any plea in his favour? Since 
be wvas good till be looked on me, let bim not die. I am afraid our varlet 
poet intended to inculcate, that women think ill of nothing that raiſes 
the credit of their beauty, and are ready, however virtuous, to pardon 
any a& which they think incited by their own charms, JonNsoN. 

5 His a& did not o'ertake his bad intent 3] So, in Macbeth : 

c The flighty purpoſe never is o ertooł, 
« Unleſs the deed go with it.“ STEEVENS. 


Prov. 
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Prov. It was commanded ſo, 
Dake. Had you a ſpecial warrant for the ed ? 
Prov. No, my good lord; it was by private meſſage. 
Dake. For which I do diſcharge you of your office: 
Give up your keys. 
Prov. Pa me, noble lord: 
J thought it was. a fault, but knew it not 
Yet did repent me, after more advice“: 
For teſtimony whereof, one in the priſon, 
That ſhould by private order elſe have died, 
I have reſerv'd alive. 
Duke. What's he? 
Prov. His name is Barnardine, 
Dube. I would thou had'ſt done fo by Claudio.— 
Go, fetch him hither ; let me look upon him. [ Exit Prov. 
Eſcal. J am ſorry, one ſo learned and ſo wiſe 
As you, lord Angelo, have {till appear'd, 
Should ſlip ſo groſly, both in the heat of blood, 
And lack of temper'd judgement afterward. 
Ang. I am. ſorry, that ſuch ſorrow I procure : 
And ſo deep ſticks it in my penitent heart, 
That I crave death more willingly than mercy ; 
Tis my deſerying, and I do entreat it. 


Re-enter Provoſt, BARNARDINE, CLAUDIO, and 
JuLIET. 


Duke. Which i is that Barnardine ? 
Prod. This, my lord. 
| Duke. There was a friar told me of this man: 
Sirrah, thou art ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And ſquar'ſt thy life according Thou'rt condemn' d; 
But, for thoſe earthly faults 7, I quit them all; 
And pray thee, take this mercy to provide 
For better times to come: Friar, adviſe him; 
I leave him to your hand. What muffled fellow's that ? 


6 — after more advice: J] i. e. after more conſideration. $STEEVENS. 

7 — for thoſe earthly 1 ults,] Thy faults, ſo far as they are puniſn- 

able on earth, ſo far as they are cogniſable by temporal power, I forgive, 
Jonxsox. 


5 Prov. 
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Prov. This is another priſoner, that I ſav'd, 
Who ſhould have died when Claudio loſt his head; : 
As like almoſt to Claudio, as himſelf. [ zzmufles Claudio. 

Duke. If he be like your brother, | zo Iſab.] for his ſake 
Is he pardon'd ; And, for your lovely ſake, 
Give me your hand, and ſay you will be mine, 

He is my brother too : But fitter time for that. 

By this, lord Angelo perceives he's ſafe * ; 

Methinks, I ſee a quick*ning in his eye :— 

Well, Angelo, your evil quits you well ? : . 
Look that you love your wife *; her worth, worth yours *,— 
I find an apt remiſſion in myſelf : 80 

And yet here's one in place I cannot pardon 5 ;— 

You, ſirrah, [ro Tacks fikas knew me for a fool, a coward. 
One all of luxury +, an aſs, a mad-man ; ] 
Wherein have I ſo deſerved of you, 

That you extol me thus? | 

Lucio. *Faith, my lord, I ſpoke it but according to the 
trick 5: If you will hang me for it, you may, but I had ra- 
ther it would pleaſe you, I might be whip'd. 7 

Duke. Whip'd firſt, fir, and hang'd after. — 

Proclaim it, provoſt, round about the city ; 

If any woman's wrong' d by this lewd fellow, 
(As I have heard him ſwear himſelf, there's one 
Whom he begot with child,) let her appear, 


8 — perceives he's ſafe; } It is ſomewhat ſtrange that Iſabel is not 
made to expreſs cither gratitude, wonder, or joy, at the ſight of her bro- 
ther. JokNSsON. 

9 — your evil quits you well :] Quits you, recompenſes, requites you. 
Jounson, 
1 Look, that you love your wife;] So, in Promos, &c. 

Be loving to good Caſlandra, thy wife. STEEVENS. 
2 — ber worth, worth yours.] That is, her value is equal to your va- 
lue; the match is not unworthy of you. JohNSON. 

3 — here's one in place I cannot pardon ;] The duke only means to 
frighten Lucio, whoſe final ſentence is to marry the woman whom he 
had wronged, on which all his other puniſhments are remitted. STzEtv. 

4 One all of luxury,-] Luxury, in our author's time, ſignified concu- 
Piſcence, MALONx. 

5 == according to the trick:] To my cuſtom, my habitual practice. 
„ JokN sor. 


And 


* 
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And he ſhall marry her: the nuptial finifh'd, 
Let him be whip'd and hang'd. | 
Lucio. I beſeech your highneſs, do not marry me to a 
whore! Your highneſs ſaid even now, I made yon a duke; 
good my lord, do not recompence me, in making me 4 
cuckold. | | | | 

Duke. Upon mine honour, thou ſhalt marry her. 

Thy ſlanders I forgive; and therewithal | 
Remit thy other forfeits ® :—Take him to priſon : 
And ſee our pleaſure herein executed. 

Lucio. Martying a punk, my lord, is preſſing to death, 
whipping, and hanging. | 2 | 

Dake. Sland'ring a prince deſerves it.— 

She, Claudio, that you wrong'd, look you reſtore.— 

Joy to you, Mariana I—love her, Angelo; 

I have confeſs' d her, and I know her virtue.— f 
Thanks, good friend Eſcalus, for thy much goodneſs 7: 
There's more behind, that is more gratulate 
Thanks, provoſt, for thy care, and ſecreſy; 
We fhall cxaploy thee in a worthier place 
Forgive him, Angelo, that brought you home 
1 TO | The 

6 ma thy other forfeits :] Thy other puniſhments. Jounson. 

To forfeit anciently fignified to commit a carnal _ STEEVENS. 
1 banks, good friend Eſcalus, for thy much goodneſs :] Ihave always 
thought that there is great \ confuſion in this concluding ſpeech, If my 
e ee not wy ried EN 3 ee 1 —_ regulate it thus: 

Banks, good frien calus, for tÞy much goodness. 
Thanks, Prove, F led thy . Ferch; N 
We ſpall employ thee in a worthier place. 

Forgive him, Angelo, that brought you home 
The head of Ragoxine for Claudir's, 
Ang. The 2 pardons itſelf. 

Duke. There's mere behind 

That is more gratulate. Dear Iſabel, 
I hawe a motion, &c. Jonnso0N. 

3 w= that is more gratulate.] i.e. to be more refviced in; meaning, T 
ſuppoſe, that there is another world, where he will find yet greater rea- 
ſon to rejoice in conſequence of his upright miniſtry. Eſcalus is repre- 
ſented as an ancient nobleman, who, in conjunction with Angelo, had 
reached the higheſt office of the ſtate. He, therefore, could not be ſuf- 
ficiently rewarded here; but is neceffarily referred to a future and more 


exalted recompence. STEEVENS, 
Vor. II. K | I think 
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The head of Ragozine for Claudio's; 

The offence pardons jitſelf.— Dear Iſabel, 

I have a motion much imports your good; 

Whereto if you'll a willing ear incline, 

What's mine is yours, and what is yours is mine — 

So bring us to our palace; where we'll ſhow 

What's yet behind, that's meet you all ſhould know ?. 

| | | | [ Exeunt. 


I think the Duke means to ſay,—I thank thee, Eſcalus, for thy upright 
conduct during thy adminiſtration of government. At ſome future 
time I ſhall ſhew you ſome more ſubſtantial, more gratulatory, and ac- 
eeptable marks of my approbation, than mere thanks. MAL ONE. 

9 I cannot help taking notice with how much judgment Shakſpeare 
has given turns to this ſtory from what he found it in Cynthio Giraldi's 
novel. In the firſt place, the brother is there actually executed, and 
the governour ſends his head in a bravado to the ſiſter, after he had de- 
bauched her on promiſe of marriage: a circumſtance of too much 
Horror and villainy for the ſtage. And, in the next place, the ſiſter af- 
terwards is, to ſolder up her diſgrace, married to the governour, and 
| begs his life of the emperour, though he had unjuſtly been the death of 
Her brother. Both which abſurdities the poet has avoided by the epi- 
ſode of Mariana, a creature purely of his own invention. The duke's 
remaining incognito at home to ſuperviſe the conduct of his deputy, is 
alſo entirely our authour's fiction. | - 

This ſtory was attempted for the ſcene before our author was fourteen 
years old, by one George Whetſtone, in Two Comical Diſcourſes, as 
they are called, containing the right excellent and famous hiſtory of 
Promos and Caſſandra, printed with the black letter, 1578. The au- 
thor going that year with Sir Humphrey Gilbert to Norimbega, left 
them with his friends to publiſh. THEOBAL D. hy 

The novel of Cynthio Giraldi, from which Shakſpeare is ſuppoſed to 
have borrowed this fable, may be read in Shakſpeare illuſtrated, ele 
gantly tranſlated, with remarks which will aſſiſt the enquirer to diſcover 
how much abſurdity Shakſpeare has admitted or avoided. 

I cannot but ſuſpe& that ſome other had new-modelled the novel of 
Cynthio, or written a ſtory which in ſome particulars reſembled it, and 
that Cynthio was not the author whom Shakſpeare immediately fol- 
lowed. The emperor in Cynthio is named Maximine ; the duke, in 
Shakſpeare's enumeration of the perſons of the drama, is called Vin- 
centio. This appears a very ſlight remark ; but ſince the duke has no 
name in the play, nor is ever mentioned but by his title, why ſhould he 
be called Vincentio among the perſons, but becauſe the name was copied 
from the ſtory, and placed ſuperfluouſly at the head of the lift by the 
mere habit of tranſcription ? It is therefore likely that there was then 
2 ftory of Vincentio duke of Vienna, different from that of Maximine 
emperor of the Romans, | | os 
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Of this play the light or comick part is very natural and pleaſing, but 
the grave ſcenes, if a few paſſages be excepted, haye more labour than 
elegance. The plot is rather intricate than arcful, The time of the 
action is indefinite; ſome time, we know not how much, muſt have 
elapſed between the receſs of the duke and the impriſonment of Claudio; 
for he muſt have learned the ſtory of Mariana in his diſguiſe, or he de- 
legated his power to a man already known to be corrupted. The unities 
of action and place are ſufficiently preſerved, Jon NSN. 

The duke probably had learnt the ſtory of Mariana in ſome of his 
former retirements, © having ever loved the life removed” (page 18) : 
And he had a ſuſpicion that Angelo was but a ſeemer (page 20), and 
therefore he ſtays to watch him. BrackxsToNE. | 


The Fable of Whetſtone's Promos and Caſſandra, 1578. 
| cc The Argument of the whole Hiffory. 


c In the cyttie of Julio (ſometimes under the dominion of Corvinus 
kynge of Hungarie, and Bobemia,) there was a law, that what man ſo 
ever committed adultery ſhould loſe his head, and the woman offender 
ſhould weare ſome diſguiſed apparel, during her life, to make her infa- 
mouſly noted, This ſevere lawe, by the favour of ſome mercifull ma- 
giſtrate, became little regarded, untill the time of lord Promos? auctorĩty; 
who convicting a young gentleman named Andrugio of incontinency, 
condemned both him and his minion to the execution of this ſtatute, 
Andrugio had a very virtuous and beautiful gentlewoman to his ſiſter, 
named Caſſandra : Caſſandra, to enlarge her brother's life, ſubmitted an 
humble petition to the lord Promos: Promos regarding her good beha- 
viours, and fantaſying her great beawtie, was much delighted with the 
ſweete order of her talke; and doyng good, that evill might come 
thereof, for a time he repryved her brother : but wicked man, tourning 
His liking into unlawfull luſt, he ſet downe the ſpoile of her honour, 
raunſome for her brothers life : chaſte Caſſandra, abhorring both him 
and his ſute, by no perſuaſion would yeald to this raunſome. But in 
fine, wonne with the importunitye of hir brother 2 for life), 
upon theſe conditions ſhe agreed to Promos. Firſt, that he ſhould par- 
don her brother, and after marry her. Promos, as feareles in promiſſe, 
as careleſſe in performance, with ſollemne vowe ſygned her conditions; 
but worſe then any infydell, his will ſatiſsfyed, he performed neither the 
one nor the other: for to keepe his auctoritye unſpotted with favour, 
and to prevent Caſſandra's clamors, he commaunded the gayler ſecretly, 
to preſent Caſſandra with her brother's head. The gayler, | touched} 
with the outcryes of Andrugio, (abhorryng Promos lewdenes) by the 
providence of God provided thus for his ſafety. He preſented Caſſandra 
with a felons head newlie executed; who knew it not, being mangled, 
from her brothers (who was ſet at libertie by the gayler). [She] was ſo 
agreeved at this trecherye, that, at the point to kyl her ſelf, ſhe ſpared 
that ſtroke, to be avenged of Promos: and devyſing a way, ſhe con- 
cluded, to make her fortunes knowne unto the kinge, She, executing 
| K 2 this 
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this reſolution, was ſo highly favoured of the king, that forthwith he 
haſted to do juſtice on Promos: whoſe judgment was, to marry Caſ= 
ſandra, to repaire her craſed honour ; which donne, for his hainous 
offence, he ſhould loſe his head. This maryage ſolempniſed, Caſſandra 
tyed in the greateſt bondes of affection to her huſband, became an earneſt 
ſuter for his life: the kinge, tendringe the generall benefit of the c6mon 
weale before her ſpecial caſe, although he favoured her much, would 
not graunt her ſute. Andrugio (diſguiſed amonge the company) ſor- 
rowing the griefe of his ſiſter, bewrayde his ſafety, and craved pardon. 
The kinge, to renowne the vertues of Caſſandra, pardoned both him 
and Promos. The circumſtances of this rare hiſtorye, in action livelye 
foloweth.” / 
Whetſtone, however, has not afforded a very correct analyſis of his 
play, which contains a mixture of comick ſcenes, between a Bawd, a 
Pimp, Felons, &c. together with ſome ſerious ſituations which are not 
deſcribed. STEEVENS. 
One paragraph of the foregoing narrative being ſtrangely conſuſed in 
the old copy, by ſome careleſſneſs of the printer, I have endeavoured to 
rectify it, by tranſpoſing a few words, and adding two others, which are 
included within crotchetss MAL ONE. | = 


Perſons Repreſented. 


Solinus, Duke of Epheſus. 
Egeon, a Merchant of Syracuſe. 


. | Jain Brothers, and Sons ts 
Antipholus of Epheſus“, ( 3 
Antipholus of Syracuſe, ZEgeon and Emilia, but 4 


known to each other. 
Dromio of Epheſus, J Twin Brothers, and Attendants on 
Dromio of Syracuſe, F the two Antipholus's. | 
Balthazar, a Merchant. hes 
Angelo, a Gold/mith. | 

A Merchant, Friend to Antipholus of Syracuſe. 
Pinch, a School-maſter, and a Conjurer. | 


Emilia, Vie to Egeon, an Abbeſs at Epheſus. 
Adriana, Wife to Antipholus of Epheſus. 
Luciana, her Sister. 

Luce, her Servant. | 

 Courtezan, | 


Failer, Officers, and other Attendants. 
SCENE, Epheſus. 


In the old copy, theſe brothers are occaſionally ſtyled, Antipholus 
Erotes, or Erretis 5; and Antipholus Sereptus; meaning, perhaps—er- 
raticus, and ſurreptus. One of theſe twins wandered in ſearch of his 
brother, who had been forced from Æmilia by fiſhermen of Corinth. 
The following acroftic is the argument to the Menæcbmi of Plautus : 
Delph. Edit. p. 654. 

Mercator Siculus, cui erant gemini fili, 


Eumgue appellant, meretrix, uxor, et ſocer. 
Ii ſe cognoſcunt fratres poſtremò invicem. | 
The tranſlator, W. W. calls the brothers, Menæchmus Soficles, and 
Menæchmus the traveller. Whenceſoever Shakſpeare adopted erraticus 
and ſurreptus (which either he or his editors have miſ-ſpelt) theſe 
diſtinctions were ſoon dropt, and throughout the reſt of the entries the 
twins are ſtyled of Syracuſe or Epheſus, STEEVENS. 


1 


1 


A » "I; 
* - * 
rr 


COMEDY of ERRORS”. 


K —— »:uèi,; tl. * 2 


A Cr l. S 
A Hall in the Duke's Palace. 


Enter Duke, Acton, Failer, Officers, and other 
Attendants. 


Ege. Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall, 
And, by the doom of death, end woes and all. 
Duke. Merchant of Syracuſa, plead no more; 
I am not partial, to infringe our laws: 
The enmity and diſcord, which of late 
Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your duke 
To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen,— ' 
Who, wanting gilders to redeem their lives, 


1 Shakſpeare certainly took the general plan of this comedy from a 
tranſlation of the Menezchmi of Plautus, by W. W. i. e. (according to 
Wood) William Warner, in 1595, whole verſion of the acroſtical ar- 

_ gument already quoted, is as follows: | | 
| 4e Two twinne-borne ſonnes a Sicill marchant had, 
C Menechmus one, and Soſicles the other; 
«© The firſt his father loſt, a little lad; 
cc The grandfire namde the latter like his brother: 
«© This (growne a man) long travell tooke to ſeeke 
cc His brother, and to Epidamnum came, MN 
C Where th' other dwelt inricht, and him fo like, 
46 That citizens there take him for the ſame : 
&{ Father, wife, neighbours, each miſtaking either, 
«© Much pleaſant error, ere they meete togither.” _ 
Perhaps the laſt of theſe lines ſuggeſted to Shakfpeare the title for his 
piece. — See this tranflation of the Menzchmi, among Six old Plays 
on which Shakſpeare founded, &c. publiſhed by S. Leacroft, Charing- 
Crofs. STEEVENS. | | t ES, 

I ſuſpe& this and all other plays where much rhime is uſed, and eſpe- 
cially in long hobbling verſes, to have been among Shakſpeare's more 
early productions. BLACKSTONE. TEES * 

This comedy, I believe, was written in 1593. See An Attempt to 
aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I, MATLON E. 

OD "A > N HFave 
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Have ſeal'd his rigorous ſtatutes with their bloods, 

Excludes all pity trom our threat*ning looks. 

For, fince the mortal and inteſtine jars 

Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in ſolemn ſynods been decreed, 

Both by the Syracuſans and ourſelves, 

To admit no traffick to our adverſe towns : 

Nay, more, ; „ | 

If any, born at Epheſus, be ſeen - 

At any Syracuſan marts and fairs, 

Again, If any, Syracuſan born, 

Come to the bay of Epheſus, he dies, 

His goods confiſcate to the duke's diſpoſe ; 

Unleſs a thouſand marks be levied, 

To quit the penalty, and to ranſom him. 

Thy ſubſtance, valued at the higheſt rate, 

Cannot amount unto a hundred marks; 

Therefore, by law theu art condemn'd to die. | 
Ege. Vet this my comfort; when your words are done, 

My woes end likewiſe with the evening ſun. 
Duke. Well, Syracuſan, ſay, in brief, the cauſe 

Why thou departedſt from thy native home; | 

And for what cauſe thou cam'ſt to Epheſus. 

Ege. A heavier taſk could not have been impos'd, 

Than I to ſpeak my griefs unſpeakable : - EY 

Yet, that the world may witneſs, that my end 

Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence ?, 

III utter what my ſorrow gives me leave. 

In Syracuſa was I born; and wed 

Unto a woman, happy but for me, 

And by me too 3, had not our hap: been bad. 

With her I liv*d in joy; our wealth increas'd, 

By proſperous voyages I often made 

Jo Epidamnum, till my factor's death; 


2 — by nature, not by vile offence,] Not by any criminal act, but by na- 
tural affetion, which prompted me to ſeek my ſon at Epheſus. MAL ONE. 
3 And by me too, — ] Too, which is not found in the original copy, 


: 7 
was added by the editor of the ſecond folio, to complete the metre. 
Jus IH Yr We pay ts  MarLone 


* * ; 
of * * 
* * 5 4 : 

TS . And 
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And he, great care of goods at random left“, 
Prew me from kind embracements of my ſpouſe: 
From whom my abſence was not fix months old, 
Before herſelf (almoſt at fainting, under 
The pleaſing puniſhment that women bear,) 
Had made proviſion for her following me, 
And ſoon, and ſafe, arrived where I was. _ 
There had ſhe not been long, but ſhe became 
A joyful mother of two goodly ſons ; | 
And, which was ſtrange, the one ſo like the other, 
As could not be diſtinguiſh'd but by names. 
That very hour, and in the ſelf-ſame inn, 
A poor mean woman 5 was delivered | 
Of ſuch a burden, male twins, both alike : 
"Thoſe, for their parents were exceeding poor, 
J bought, and brought up to attend my ſons. | 
My wife, not meanly proud of two ſuch boys, 
Made daily motions for our home return; . Þ 
Unwilling I agreed; alas, too ſoon. . | 
We came aboard : ; 
A league from Epidamnum had we ſail'd, 
Before the always-wind-obeying deep 
Gave any tragick inſtance of our harm : | 
But longer did we not retain much hope; 
For what obſcured light the heavens did grant 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds | 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death; _ 
Which, though myſelf would gladly have embrac'd, 
Yet the inceſſant weepings of my wife, 75 1 
Weeping before for what ſhe ſaw muſt come, 
And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, | 
That mourn'd for 5; i ignorant what to fear, 


4 And he, great care of goods at random left, ] Surely we ſhould read: 
And the great care of goods at random left ing 
Drew me, 88 , 

The text, as exhibited in the old copy, can ſcarcely be reconciled to 
grammar. MALONR. hey oy 08 EI A An 43355 * 
5A poor mean woman=] Poor is not in the original copy. It was 

inſerted for the ſake of the metre by the editor of the ſecond ee : 
| 91 | : Ws ALONE. 
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Forc'd me to ſeek delays for them and me. 
And this it was,—for other means was none.— 
The ſailors ſought for ſafety by our boat, 
And left the ſhip, then ie pe, to us: 
My wife, more careful for the latter-born, 
Had faſten'd him unto a ſmall ſpare maſt, 
Such as ſea-faring men provide for ſtorms ; 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Whilſt I had been like heedful of the other. 
The children thus diſpos'd, my wife and I, 
Fixing our eyes on whom our care was fix'd, 
Faſten'd ourſelves at either end the maſt ; 
And floating ftraight, obedient to the ſtream, 
Were carry'd towards Corinth, as we thought. 
At length the ſun, gazing upon the earth, 
Diſpers'd thoſe vapours that offended us; 

And, by the benefit of his wiſh'd light, 
The ſeas wax*d calm, and we diſcovered 
Two ſhips from far making amain to us, 
Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this: 
But ere they came,—O, let me ſay no more! 
Gather the ſequel by that went before. | 
Due. Nay, forward, old man, do not break off fo ; 

For we may pity „though not pardon thee. 

Ege. O, had the gods done fo, I had not now 

Worthily term'd them mercileſs to us! 

For, ere the ſhips could meet by twice five leagues, 
We were encounter'd by a mighty rock; 

Which being violently borne upon“, 
Our helpful ſhip was ſplitted in the midſt, 
So that, in this unjuſt divorce of us, 

Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in, what to ſorrow for. 
Her part, poor ſoul! ſeeming as burdened 
With leſſer weight, but not with leſſer woe, 
Was carried with more ſpeed before the wind; 

And in our fight they three were taken up 


| 6 a borne upon, ] The original copy reads—borne 2p. The addi- 
onal ſyllable was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. ä Ee 
my u 7 
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By fiſnermen of Corinth, as we thought. 

At length, another ſhip had ſeiz'd on us; 

And, knowing whom it was their hap to ſave, 

Gave helpful welcome? to their ſhipwreck'd guelts ; 

And would have reft the fiſhers of their prey, 

Had not their bark been very flow of ſail, 

And therefore homeward did they bend their courſe.— 

Thus have you heard me ſever'd from my bliſs ; 

That by misfortunes was my life prolong*d, 

To tell ſad ſtories of my own miſhaps. | 
Duke. And, for the fake of them thou ſorroweſt for, 

Do me the favour to dilate at full 

What hath befall'n of them, and thee, till now. 
Age. My youngeſt boy, and yet my eldeſt care, 

At eighteen years became inquiſitive 

After his brother ; and importun'd me, 

That his attendant, (for his caſe was like“, 

Reft of his brother, but retain'd his name,) 

Might bear him company in the queſt of him: 

Whom wuiilſt I labour'd of a love to ſee, 

I hazarded the loſs of whom I lov'd. 

Five ſummers have I ſpent in fartheſt Greece, 

Roaming clean hunks, the bounds of Aſia, 

And, coaſting homeward, came to Epheſus ; 

Hopeleſs to find, yet loth to leave unſought, 

Or that, or any place that harbours men. 

But here muſt end the ſtory of my lite ; 

And happy were I in my timely death, 

Could all my travels warrant me they live. 
Duke. Hapleſs Egeon, whom the fates have mark' d 

To bear the extremity of dire miſhap ! 


7 Cave helpful evelcome—] Old Copy—bealthful welcome. Corrected 
by the editor of the ſecond folio,—So, in K. Henry I. P. I. 

«© And gave the tongue a helpful welcome.” MAL ONE. 

3 and thee, till now.] The firſt copy erroneouſly reads—and 
they, The correction was made in the ſecond folio. MALonEZ. 

9 w=— for bis caſe was lite] The original copy has—ſo his. The 
emendation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaronE. 
1 — clean through—] In the northern parts of England this word 

is ſtill uſed inftead of quite, fully, perfectly, completely. STKE . 

; ER, ow 
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Now, truſt me, were it not againſt our laws, 
Againſt my crown, my oath, my dignity, 
Which princes, would they, may not diſannul, 
My ſoul ſhould ſue as advocate for thee. 
But, though thou art adjudged to the death, 
And paſſed ſentence may not be recall'd, 
But to our honour's great diſparagement, 
Yet will I favour thee in what I can : 
Therefore, merchant, I'll limit thee this day, 
To ſeek thy help* by beneficial help: 
Try all the friends thou haſt in Epheſus ; 
Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the ſum, 
And live; if not 3, then thou art doom'd to die 
Jailer, take ham to thy cuſtody. | 
Fail. Iwill, my lord. 
Ege. Hopeleſs, and helpleſs, doth Ægeon wend “, 
But to procraſtinate his lifeleſs end. LExeunt. 


8 NE II. 
A publick Place. 


Enter Ax rIir HoLTus and DROMIO of Syracuſe, and a 
Merchant. | 


Mer. Therefore, give out, you are of Epidamnum, 
Left that your goods too ſoon be confiſcate. Z 
This very day, a Syracuſan merchant 

Is apprehended for arrival here ; | 

And, not being able to buy out his life, 

According to the ſtatute of the town, 

Dies ere the weary ſun ſet in the weft. 

There is your money that I had to keep. x 
Ant. S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we hoſt, 
And ftay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 
Within this hour it will be dinner time: 


2 To ſeek thy help] Mr. Pope and ſome other modern editors 
read To ſeek thy life &c. But the jingle has much of Shakſpeare's 
manner. MALON E. | 

3 — f 105 Old Copy no. Corrected in the ſecond folio. Ma Lox E. 

4 end, I i. e. go. An obſolete word. 87 EEVENS. 

Till 
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Till that, PH view the manners of the town, 
Peruſe the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 
And then return, and ſleep within mine inn; 
For with long travel J am ſtiff and weary. 
Get thee away. | . | 
Dro. S. Many a man would take you at your word, 
And go indeed, having ſo good a mean. [Exit Dro. 8. 
Ant. &. A truſty villain, fir; that very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jeſts. 
What, will you walk with me about the town, 
And then go to my inn, and dine with me? 
Mer. I am invited, fir, to certain merchants, 
Of whom I hope to make much benefit; 
I crave your pardon. Soon, at five o'clock, 
| Pleaſe you, I'Il meet with you upon the mart, 
Andafterwards conſort you till bed-time 5 ; . 
My preſent buſineſs calls me from you now. 
Ant. S. Farewell till then: I will go loſe myſelf, 
And wander up and down to view the city. 
Mer. Sir, I commend you to your own content. 
| [Exit Merchant. 
Ant. S. He that commends me to mine own content, 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 
J to the world am like a drop of water, 
That in the ocean ſeeks another drop; 
Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 
Unſeen, inquiſitive, confounds himſelf : 
' Sol, to find a mother, and a brother, 
In queſt of them, unhappy, loſe myſelf. 
Enter DROMIO of Epheſus, 


Here comes the almanack of my true date.— 
What now? How chance, thou art return*d ſo ſoon ? 
Dro. E. Return'd ſo ſoon! rather approach'd too late: 


; And afterwards conſort you till bed-time; | We ſhould read, I 
elieve 
cc And afterwards conſort auith you till bed-time.“ 
So, in Romeo and Juliet: | 
«© Mercutio, thou conſort'ſ# with Romeo.“ MALONE, 


The 


j 
h 
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The capon burns, the pig falls from the ſpit ; 
The clock hath ftrucken twelve upon the bell, 
My miſtreſs made it one upon my cheek : 
She is ſo hot, becauſe the meat 1s cold ; | 
The meat is cold, becauſe you come not home; 
You come not home, becauſe you have no ſtomach z 
You have no ſtomach, having broke your faſt ; 
But we, that know what *tis to faſt and pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day. | 
Ant. S. Stop in your wind, fir; tell me this, I pray; 
Where have youleft the money that I gave ee, ? - 
Dro, E. O, — ſixpence, that I had o'Wedneſday laſt, 
To pay the ſadler for my miſtreſs? crupper ;— 
The ſadler had it, fir, I kept it not. 
Aut. S. J am not in a ſportive humour now: 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 
We being ſtrangers here, how dar'ſt thou truſt 
So great a charge from thine own cuſtody ? 
Dro. E. I pray you, jeſt, ſir, as you fit at dinner: 
J from my miſtreſs come to you in poſt ; 
If I return, I ſhall be poſt indeed ©; | 
For ſhe will ſcore your fault upon my pate. | 
Methinks, your maw, like mine, ſhould be your clock“, 
And ſtrike you home without a meſſenger. | 
Ant. $. Come, Dromio, come, theſe jeſts areout of ſeaſon ; 
Reſerve them till a merrier hour than this : DEEDS 
Where is the gold I gave in charge to thee ? 
Dro. E. To me, fir? why you gave no gold to me. 
Ant. $. Come on, fir knave, have done your fooliſhneſs, 
And tell me how thou haſt diſpos'd thy charge. 


T all be poſt indeed, 4 | 
For ſbe will ſcore your fault upon my pate.] Perhaps, before 
writing was a general accompliſhment, a kind of rough reckoning 
concerning wares iſſued out of a ſhop was kept by chalk or notches on a 
Poſt, till it could be entered on the books of a trader. So Kirely the 
merchant making his jealous enquiries concerning the familiarities 
uſed to his wife, Cob anſwers : * if I ſaw any body to be kiſs'd, un- 
leſs they would have kiſs'd the poſt in the middle of the warehouſe; 
c.)  STEEVENS» | 5 
7 — your clock, | The old copy reads - your cook. Mr, Pope made 
the change. MALON RE. e 
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Dro. E. My charge was but to fetch you from the mart 
Home to your houſe, the Phcenix, fir, to dinner; 
My miſtreſs, and her ſiſter, ſtay for you. 
Ant. S. Now, as I am a chriſttan, anſwer me, 
In what ſafe place you have diſpos*d my money; 
Or I ſhall break that merry ſconce of yours, 
That ſtands on tricks when I am undiſpoſ*d : 
Where is the thouſand marks thou had'ſt of me? 
Dre. E. I have ſome marks of yours upon my pate, 
Some of my miſtreſs? marks upon my ſhoulders, 
But not a thouſand marks between you both.— 
If I ſhould pay your worſhip thoſe again, 
Perchance, you will not bear them patiently. | 
Ant. S. Thy miſtreſs* marks! what miſtreſs, ſlave, haſt 
thou ? 
Dro. E. Your worſhip's wife, my miſtreſs at the 
. Pheœnix; 
She that doth faſt, till you come home to dinner. 
And prays, that you will hie you home to dinner. 
Ant. S. What, wilt thou flout me thus unto my face, 
Being forbid? There, take you that, ſir knave. 
Dro. E. What mean you, ſir? for God's ſake, hold 
| your hands ; 
Nay, an you will not ſir, I'II take my heels. 
| | [Exit DRoMu1o, . 
Ant. S. Upon my life, by ſome device or other, | 
The villain is o*er-raught ? of all my money. 
They ſay, this town is full of cozenage * ; 
As, nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 
Dark-working ſoreerers, that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches, that deform the body *; 1 
3 — that merry ſconce—] Sconce is head. STEEVENS. 
9 —&er-raught] That is, over-reached. JoHNSONe 
1 They ſay, this town * of coxenage ;] This was the character 
the ancients give of it. Hence *Ep:o:a axtpapmanxs was proverbial 
amongſt them. Thus Menander uſes it, and Epecia yedpualay inthe 


fame ſenſe. WARBURTON . 


2 As, nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 


Dark-working ſorcerers, that change the mind, 


Soul-killing witches, that deform the body; ] Perhaps * 
ave 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Piſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like liberties of fin 3: 

If it prove ſo, I will be gone the ſooner. 
I'Il to the Centaur, to go ſeek this ſlave; OT 
I greatly fear, my money is not ſafe. [Exit, 


* * —_— „ 2 ä — 2 


» 


AC.. E L 
. A pablick Place. 
Enter ADRIANA and LUCIANA. 


Aar. Neither my huſband, nor the ſlave return'd, 
That in ſuch haſte I ſent to ſeek his maſter ! 

Sure, Luciana, it is two o'clock. 

Luc. Perhaps, ſome merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he's ſomewhere gone to dinner. 
Good fifter, let us dine, and never fret : 4 
A man is maſter of his liberty: 

Time is their maſter ; and, when they ſee time, 
They'll go, or come: If fo, be patient, ſiſter. 


have been miſplaced, and the lines ſhould be read thus: 
Soul-killing ſorcerers, that change the mind, 
Dark-working witches, that deform the body; 


This change ſeems to remove all difficulties.-By ſoul-killing I under- 


ſtand. deſtroying the rational faculties by ſuch means as make men fancy 
themſelves beaſts. JohN SON. 1 

Witches or ſorcerers themſelves, as well as thoſe who employed them, 
were ſuppoſed to forfeit their ſouls by making uſe of a forbidden agency. 
In that ſenſe, they may be ſaid to deſtroy the ſouls of others as well as 
their own. I believe Dr. Johnſon has done as much as was neceſſary to 
remove all difficulty from the paſſage. 

The hint for this enumeration of cheats, &c. Shakſpeare received 
from the old tranſlation of the MMenzchmi, 1595. © For this aſſure 
yourſelfe, this towne Epidamnum is a place of outrageous expences, ex- 


_ ceeding in all ryot and laſciviouſneſſe; and (I heare) as full of ribaulds, 


paraſites, drunkards, catchpoles cony-catchers, and ſycophants, as it 
can hold: then for curti-zans, &c. STEEVENS. : 


3 — liberties of /n] Sir T. Hanmer reads, Iibertines, which, as the 
author has been enumerating not acts but perſons, ſeems right. 
| £ | : JoxnsoN. 


Aar. 
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Har. Why ſhould their liberty than ours be more? 
Luc. [Becauſe their buſineſs ſtill lies out o? door. 
Adr. Look, when 1 ferve him ſo, he takes it ill +. 
Luc. O, know, he is the bridle of your will. 
Adr. There's none, but aſſes, will be bridled ſo. 
Luc. Why head- ſtrong liberty is laſh'd with woe ?*. 
There's nothing, ſituate under heaven's eye, 
But hath his bound, in earth, in ſea, in ſky : 
The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males? ſubject, and at their controls: 
Men, more divine, the maſters of all theſe *, 
Lords of the wide world, and wild watry ſeas, 
Indued with intellectual ſenſe and ſouls, . 
Of more pre-emanence than fiſh and fowls, 
Are maſters to their females, and their lords: 
Then let your will attend on their accords. ©" _ 
Ar. This ſervitude makes you to keep unwed. 
Luc. Not this, but troubles of the marriage-bed. + 
Aar. But, were you wedded, you would bear ſome ſway. 
Luc. Ere I learn love, Pll practiſe to obey. 
Adr. How if your huſband ſtart ſome other where“? 
Luc. 'Till he come home again, I would forbear. | 
Aar. Patience, unmov'd, no marvel though ſhe pauſe ?; 
They can be meek, that have no other cauſe. - + 
A wretched ſoul, bruis'd with adverſity, 
We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry; 


4 l.] This word, which the rhime ſeems to countenance, was fur- 
niſhed by the editor of the ſecond folio. The firſt hash. MALoNnE. 
5 Adr. There's none, but aſſes, will be bridled fo. +0 
Luc. Why head-ftrong liberty is laſh'd with wwoe.] The meaning 
of this paſſage may be, that thoſe who refuſe the brid/e muſt bear the 
laſb, and that woe is the puniſhment of head-ſtrong liberty. STEEvEns. 
* Men—he maſters Sc.] The old copy has Man—the maſter &c. 
and in the next line Lord. Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer. MALON E. 
Fart ſome other where? ] I ſuſpect that aobere has here the power 
of a noun, So, in K. Lear: - £127 208 | 27 
ce Thou loſeſt here, .a better where to find.“ | ; 
The ſenſe is, How,' if your huſband fly off in purſuit of ſome other 209+ 
man? So again, p. 149: „ his eye doth homage otbergubere. 
__ Otheravhkere ſignifies—in other places. ST EEVE NS. | 
7 — He pauſe ;) To pauſe is to reſt, to be in quiet. JouNs0N. 


F 0+ MH. | L : But 
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But were we burden'd with like weight of pain, 
As much, or more, we ſhould ourſelves complain : 
So thou, that haſt no unkind mate to grieve thee, - 
With urging helpleſs patience* would'ſt relieve me: 
But, if thou live to ſee like right bereft, | 
This fool-begg'd * patience in thee will be left. 

Luc, Well, I will marry one day, but to try 
Here comes your man, now is your huſband nigh. 


Enter DRom1o of Epheſus. 


Aar. Say, is your tardy maſter now at hand? 
Dro. E. Nay, he is at two hands with me, and that my 


* two ears can witneſs. | 
Adr. Say, didſt thou ſpeak with him? Know ſt thou 


his mind ? 
Dro. E. Ay, ay, he told his mind upon mine ear: 
Beſhrew his hand, I ſcarce. could underſtand it. 
Luc. Spake he fo doubtfully, chou couldſt not feel his 


meaning? 
Dro. E. Nay, he ſtruck ſo phy: I re too well 


feel his blows; and withal ſo Aude that 1 could 

ſcarce underſtand them 9. | 
Aar. But ſay, I pr 'ythee, is he coming nome © 

It ſeems, he hath great care to pleaſe his wife. 
Dro. E. Why, miſtreſs, ſure my maſter is horn-mad. 
Aar. Horn- mad, thou villain ? 9 8 
Dre. E. I mean not cuckold-mad ; but, ſure, he? 8 ftark 


Re mad: * 
When I defir'd him to come home to dinner, | 


=. Wi th urging helpleſs patience—] By exhorting me to patience, 

which affords no help. So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 

% As thoſe poor birds that belpleſs berries ſaw.” Maron. 
fol- begg d] She ſeems to mean, by fool-begg d patience, that 
ience which is ſo near to idiotical ſimplicity, that your next. relation 

would take advantage from it to repreſent you as a fool, and beg the 
guardianſhip of your fortune. JoxnsoN. 

9 — that I could ſcarce underſtand. them.] i. e. that I could ſcarce 
and under them. This quibble, poor as it is, ſeems to have been the 
favourite of Shakſpeare, It has been already introduced in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona; = my ſtaff underſtands me. STEEVENS. 


He 
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He aſk'd me for a thonſand marks in gold: | 
*T is dinner-time, quoth I: My gold, quoth he : 
Your meat doth burn, quoth I ; My gold, quoth he: 
Will you come home, quoth I * ? ? My gold, quoth he: 
Where is the thouſand marks I gave thee, willain ? 
The pig, quoth I, is burn'd; My gold, quoth he: 
My miſtreſs, fir, quoth I; Hang up thy miſtreſs 3 
{ know not thy miſtreſs 3 out on thy miſtreſs ! : 
Luc. 8 who ? 
Dro. E. Quoth my maſter: _. 
1 know, quoth he, xo hau/e, no Wiſhes 10 eee 
So that my errand, due unto my tong 
Jthank him, I bare home upon my — TR : 
For, in concluſion, he did beat me there. 

Adr. Go back again, thou ſlave, and fetch him home. 

Dro. E. Go back again, and be new beaten home? 
For God's ſake, ſend ſome other meſſenger. 

Adr. Back, flave, or I will break thy pate acroſs. \ 
Dre. E. And he will | bleſs that croſs with other beating: =_ 
Between you I ſhall have a holy head. as 

Adr. Hence, prating peaſant ; fetch thy maſter home. 

Dro. EF. Am I fo raund with you, as you with me, 

That like a foot-ball you do ſpurn me thus ? . 1 
Vou ſpurn me hence, and he will ſpurn me hither: | 8 
If I laſt in this ſervice, you muſt caſe me in leather . | 

| Exit. 

Luc. Fye, how impatience lowreth i in your face | 
Aar. His company muſt do his minions grace, + ) 1 
Whilſt I at home ſtarve for a merry look. . 1 
Hath homely age the alluring beauty took = 


marks. The correction was made in the ſecond folia” Maron. 
* — i you come home, quoth I?] The word bome, which the 
metre requires, but is not in the authentick copy of this play, was 
ſuggeſted by Mr. Capell. MALoNE. | 
3 Am I ſo round with you, as you with me, ] He plays upon the word | 
round, which fignified ſpherical applied to himſelf, and unreſtrained, or | 
Free in ſpeech or action, ſpoken of his miſtreſs. So the king, in Ham- | 
let, bids the queen be raund with her ſon. JounsoN. | 
+ = caſe me in leather. | Still altudin to a football, the bladder of —_— 
wand is always covered with leather. STEEVEN® —@ oF 


E 2 N 


1 
12 thouſand marks in gold :] The old copy —_—_— Saddred | 

| 

: 
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From my poor cheek ? then he hath waſted it: 
Are my diſcourſes dull ? barren my wit ? 

If voluble and ſharp diſcourſe be marr'd, 
Unkindneſs blunts it, more than marble hard. 
Do their gay veſtments his affections bait ? 
That's not my fault, he's maſter of my ſtate : 
What ruins are in me, that can be found 

By him not ruin'd ? then is he the ground 
Of my defeatures5 : My decayed fair ® 

A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair: 

But, too unruly deer ?, he breaks the pale, 


And feeds from home; poor J am but his ftale ®. 
a : : Luc, * 
, my defeatures: ] By defeatures is here meant alteration of fea- 
tures, At the end of this play the ſame word is uſed with a ſomewhat 
different ſignification. STEEVENS. 
© — My decayed fair] Shakſpeare uſes the adjective gilt, as a ſub- 
ſtantive, for what is gilt, and in this inſtance fair for e T5 
NaN, is a ſimilar expreſſion. In the Midſummer Night's Dream, the 
old quartos read : 5 | . 1 FS 12 
+0 “Demetrius loves your fair. 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 68th Sonnets, | 
. Before theſe baſtard ſigns of fair were born.“ 
Again, in the 83d Sonnet: g 
And therefore to your fair no paintingiſet.” STEEVENS. 
Fair is frequently uſed ſulſtantively by the writers of Shakſpeare's 
time. So Marſton, in one of his ſatites: 
cc As the greene meads, whoſe native outward faire 
C Breathes ſweet perfumes into the neighbour air.” FARMER. 
7 But, too unruly deer, ] The ambiguity of deer and dear is borrowed, 
poor as it is, by Waller, in his poem on a lady's Girdle: 
« This was my heaven's extremeſt ſphere, 
6 The pale that held my lovely deer.” JonunsoN. 
Shakſpeare has played upon this word in the ſame manner in kis 
Venus and Adonis: | . 5 
„ Fondling, faith ſhe, fince I have hemm'd thee here, 
« Within the circuit of this ivory pale, | 2 
&« T'll be thy park, and thou ſhalt be my deer; 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or on dale.“ 
The lines of Waller ſeem to have been immediately copied from theſe. 
i es Maronr. 
8 — poor I am but bis ftale.] © Stale to catch theſe thieves; in the 
Tempeſt, undoubtedly means a fraudulent bait. Here it ſeems to imply 
the lame as falking-borſe, pretences I am, ſays Adriana, but his r 
OR | lende 


* --- 


- 
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Luc. Self-harming jealouſy !—fye, beat it hence. 
Adr. Unfeeling-fools can with ſuch wrongs diſpenſe. 

I know his eye doth homage otherwhere ; 

Or elſe, what lets it but he would be here ? 

Siſter, you know, he promis'd me a chain ;— 

Wonld that alone alone he would detain ?, 

So he would keep fair quarter with his bed ! 

I ſee, the jewel, beſt enamelled, 

Will loſe his beauty; and though gold *bides ſtill, 

That others touch, yet often touching will 

Wear gold: and no man, that hath a name, 

But falſhood and corruption doth it ſhame *. 

Since that my beauty cannot pleaſe his eye, 

Fl weep what's left away, and weeping die. 
Luc. How many fond fools ſerve mad jealouſy ! 

"7 . | [ Exeunt., 


; 


tended wife, the maſk under which he covers his amours. So, in the 

IAisfortunes of Arthur, 1587: 1255 STS 
% Was J then choſe and wedded for his ſtale, 
6 To looke and gape for his retireleſs ſayles 

* Puft back and flittering ſpread to every winde?“ 

Again, in the old tranſlation of the Menæchmi of Plautus, 1595, from 

whence Shakſpeare borrowed the expreſſion: “ He makes me a ftale 

and a laughing-ſtock.” STEEVENS. . 

Perhaps ſtale may here have the ſame meaning as the French word 
chaperon. Poor I am but the cover for his infidelity, Col LINs. 

9 Would that alone alone he would detain, | The firſt copy reads: 
Would that alone a love &c. | 
The correction was made in the ſecond folio, MALON E. 
I I ſee, the jewel, beſt enamelled, ON 
Will ife his beauty; and though gold *bides fill, 
That others touch, yet often touching will | 
Wear gold: and ns man, that hath a name, | | 
But fal/hood and corruption doth it ſhame. ] This paſſage in the ori- 
ginal copy is yery corrupt, It reads— | 
| —— yet the gold *bides ſtil 
That others touch; and often touching will 
Where gold; and no man, that hath a name 
By falſhood &c. 

The word though was ſuggeſted by Mr. Stegvens; all the othet 
emendations by Mr. Pope and Dr. Warburton, Wear is uſed as a diſ- 
fyllable. The commentator laſt mentioned, not perceiving this, reads 
and ſ no man &c. which has been followed, I think improperly, by 
the ſubſequent editors. MALONE. PU MS NE mY 85 f | | 
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SCENE II. 
Type ſame. | 
Enter ANTIPHOLUS of Syracuſe, 
Ant. S. The gold, I gave to Dromio, is laid up 
Safe at the Centaur ; and the heedful ſlave 
Is wander'd forth, in care to ſeek me out, 
By computation, and mine hoſt's report. 
I could not ſpeak with Dromio, fince at firſt 
T ſent him from the mart : See, here he comes. 


Enter Dromio of Syracuſe, 
How now, fir ? is your merry humour alter'd ? 
As you love ſtrokes, ſo jeſt with me again. 
You know no Centaur ? You receiv'd no gold ? 
Your miſtreſs ſent to have me home to dinner ? 
My houſe was at the Phoenix ? Waſt thou mad, 
That thus fo madly thou didſt anſwer me? | 
Dre. S. What anſwer, fir ? when ſpake I ſuch a word? 
Ant. S. Even now, even here, not half an hour ſince. 
Dro. S. I did not ſee you ſince you Tent me hence, 
Home to the Centaur, with the gold you gave me. 
Ant. S. Villain, thou didft deny the gold's receipt; 
And told'ſt me of a miſtreſs, and a dinner; 
For which, I hope, thou felt'ſt I was diſpleas'd. 
Dro. S. I am glad to ſee you in this merry vein : 
What means this jeſt? I pray you, maſter, tell me. 
Ant. S. Yea, doſt thou jeer, and flout me in the teeth? 
Think'ſt thou, I jeſt? Hold, take thou that, and that. 
| - [ beating him. 
Dro. S. Hold, fir, for God's ſake : now your jeſt is 
E earneſt : | 3 
Upon what bargain do you give it me? 8 
Ant. S. Becauſe that I familiarly ſometimes 
Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your ſawcineſs will jeſt upon my love, 
And make a common of my ſerious hours *. 


2 And make a common of my ſerious hours.] i. e. intrude on them 
when you pleaſe. The alluſion is to thoſe tracts of ground deſtined to 


common uſe, which are thence called commons, STEEVENS, 


When 
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When the ſun ſhines, let fooliſh gnats make ſport, 
But keep in crannies, when he hides his beams. 
If you will jeſt with me, know my aſpe&, 
And faſhion your demeanour to my looks, 
Or I will beat this method in your ſconce. 

Dro. S. Sconce, call you it? ſo you would leave bat- 
tering, I had rather have it a head: an you uſe theſe 
blows long, I muſt get a ſconce for my head, and in- 
ſconce it too? ; or elſe I ſhall ſeek my wit in my ſhoul- 
ders. But, I pray, fir, why am I beaten ? 

Ant. S. Doſt thou not know? 

Dro. S. Nothing, fir; but that I am beaten. 

Ant. S. Shall I tell you why? 

Dro. S. Ay, fir, and wherefore ; for, they ſay, every 
Why hath a wherefore. 

Ant. &. Why, firſt, —for flouting me; and then, where 
fore, — For urging it the ſecond time to me. | 

Dro. S. Was there ever any man thus beaten out of 

ſeaſon ? 
When, 1 in the Why, and the wherefore, is neither rhime 
; nor reaſon ?— 
Well, fir, I thank you. 

Ant. S. Thank me, fir ? for what? . 

Dro. S. Marry, fir, for this 8 that you gave 
me for nothing. 

Ant. S. I'll make you amends next !, to give you nothing 
for ſomething. But ſay, fir, is it dinner time ? 

Dro. S. No, fir; I think, the meat wants that I have. 

Ant. S. In good time, fir, what's that? 

Dro. S. Baſting- 

Ant. S. Well, fir, then twill be dry. 

Dro. S. If it be, fir, pray you eat none of it. 

Ant. S. Your reaſon ? | 

Dro. $. Leſt it make you cholerick 5, and purchaſe me 


3 —and inſconce it] A ſconce was a petty fortification. STEEVENS. 
4 — next, ] Our author probably wrote—next time. MALONE. 
5 Leſs it make you cholerick, &c.] So, in the Taming of the Shrew : 
I tell thee Kate, *twas burnt and dry'd away, 
&« And I expreſsly am forbid to touch it, 
6 For it engenders choler, planteth anger, Kc. STEEVENS. 


L 4 another 
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another dry-baſting. 
Ant. S. Well, fir, learn to jeſt in good time : There SA 


time for all things. 
Dre. S. I durſt have deny'd that, before you. ere ſo 


cholerick. 
Ant. S. By what rule, fir? 
Dre. S. Marry, fir, by a rule as plain as the e 


! 


| bald pate of father Time himſelf. 


Ant. S. Let's hear it. 

Dro. S. There's no time for a man to recover his hair, 
that grows bald by nature. 

Ant. $, May he not do it by fine and recovery? 

Dro. S. Yes, to pay a fine for a peruke, and recover 
the loſt hair of another man. 
e Why 1 is Time ſuch a niggard of hair, being, as 
it is, ſo plentiful an excrement ? _ 

Dro. F. Becaufe it is a bleſſing that he beſtows on 
beaſts: and what he hath ſcanted men in hair ©, he hath 

ven them in wit. 
Ant. S. Why, but there's many a man hath more hair 


than wit. 

Dro. S. Not a man of thoſe, but he hath the wit to 
loſe his hair 7 

Ant. S. Why, thou didt conclude hairy men plain dealers 
Lirkout wit. 
-- Dre. S. The plainer dealer, the ſooner loſt ; Yet he 
Toſeth it in a kind of jollity. 

Ant. S. For what reaſon ? 

Dro. S. For two; and ſound ones too. 

Ant. $. Nay, not ſound, I Pray you. 

Dre. S. Sure ones then. 


6 —ant bit Be hath ſcanted men in hair, ] The old copy reads 
ſcanted them. The emendation is Mr. Theobald's.— The ſame error is 
found in the Induction to X. Henry IV. P. II. edit. 1623 : 

«« Stuffing the ears of them with falſe reports.” MALONE. 

7 Not a man of thoſe, but he hath the vit to loſe bis hair.) That is, 

Thoſe who have more hair than wit, are eaſily entrapped by looſe wo- 


men, and ſufter the conſequences of lewdneſs, one of which, in the 
Arxſt appearance of the 1 in OD was th 


e loſs of hair. 
JonunsoNe 


Ant, 
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Aut. S. Nay, not ſure, in a thing falſing®. 

Dro. $. Certain ones then. 

Ant. S. Name them. 

Dro. S. The one, to ſave the money that he ſpends i in 
tiring? ; the other, that at dinner they ſhould not drop 


in his porridge. 
1 §. Vou would all this time have 3 there is 
no time * for all things. 
Dro. S. Marry, and did, fir; namely, no time? to 
recover hair loſt by nature. 
Ant. S. But your reaſon was not ſubſtantial, why there 
is no time to recover. 
Dro. S. Thus I mend it: Time himſelf 1s bald, and 
therefore, to the world's end, will have bald Gilowere, 
Ant. S. I knew, twould be a bald concluſion : : 
But ſoft! who wafts us yonder ? 


< Enter Adriana and LUCIANA. 


Adr. hy: ay, Antipholus, look ſtrange, and frown ; 
Some other miſtreſs hath thy ſweet aſpects, | | 
I am not Adriana, nor thy wife. 

The time was once, when thou unurg*d would'ſt vow 
That never words were muſick to thine ear 3, 

That never object pleaſing in thine eye, 

That never touch well-welcome to thy hand, 

That never meat ſweet-ſavour'd in thy taſte, 


— falſing.] This word is now obſolete. Spenſer and Chaucer 
1 uſe the verb to falſe, The author of the Reviſal would read 
falling. STEEVENS. 

9 —that be ſpends in tiring 3] The old copy reads—in trying. The 
correction. was made by Mr. Pope, MALON E. 

there is no time] The old copy reads—bere is &c. The editor 
of the ſecond folio made the correction. MAL ON E.. 

2 — no time &c. ] The firſt folio has in no time &c. In was rejected 
by the editor of the ſecond folio. Perhaps the word ſhould rather have 
been corrected. The author might have written een no time, &c. 
See many inſtances of this corruption in a note on All's Well that ends 


Well, Act I. ſc. i. MALONE. . 


3 That never words were muſick to thine ear, | Imitated by Pope in 
his Epiſtle from Sappho to Phaon : 
& My muſick then you could. for ever hear, | 
« And all my words were muſick to your ear. MALONE» 


Unleſs 
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Unleſs I ſpake, or look'd, or touch'd, or carv'd to thee. 
How comes it now, my huſband, oh, how comes it, 
That thou art then eſtranged from thyſelf ? 
Thyſelf I call it, being ftrange to me, 

That, undividable, incorporate, 

Am better than thy dear ſelf's better part. 

Ah, do not tear away thyſelf from me; 

For know, my love, as eaſy may' ſt thou fall“ 

A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 

And take unmingled thence that drop again, 
Without addition, or diminiſhing, 

As take from me thyſelf, and not me too. 

How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Should'ſt thou but hear I were licentious ? 

And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 

By ruftian luſt ſhould be contaminate ? | 

Would'ſt thou not ſpit at me, and ſpurn at me, 
And hurl the name of huſband in my face, 

And tear the ſtain'd ſkin of my harlot-brow, 

And from my falſe hand cut the wedding-ring, 
And break it with a deep-divorcing vow ? 

TI know thou canſt ; and therefore, ſee, thou do it, 
J am poſſeſs'd with an adulterate blot ; 

My blood is mingled with the crime of luſt 5 : 
For, if we two be one, and thou play falſe, 

I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 

Being ftrumpeted ® by thy contagion. . 
Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed 
I live diſ-ſtain'd”, thou undiſhonoured. | 
Ant. S. Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not: 
In Epheſus I am but two hours old, . 
As ſtrange unto your town, as to your talk; 


4 .— may'ft thou fall To fall is here a verb active. STYEvENs. 
S —evith the crime of lu :] Dr. Warburton reads—with the 
| grime—. So again in this play: “ A man may go over ſhoes in the 
grime of it.” MAL ONE. 8 
8 Being ſtrumpeted—] Shakſpeare is not ſingular in his uſe of this 
verb. So, in Heywood's Iron Age, 1632: = 
“ By this adultreſs baſely Prumpeted.” STEEVENS. 
7 T live dif-Rain'd,} i. e. unffained, undefled. TnEOBAL Y. 
x . Who, 
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Who, every word by all my wit being ſcann'd, 
Want wit in all one word to underſtand. 
Luc. Fye, brother! how the world is changes with 
you: 
When wo you wont to uſe my fiſter thus ? 
She ſent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 
Ant. S. By Dromio? 
Dro. S. By me? 
Adr. By thee; and this thou didſt return from him 
That he did buffet thee, and, in his blows 
Deny'd my houſe for his, me for his wife. 
Ant. S. Did you converſe, ſir, with this gentlewoman ? 
What is the courſe and drift of your compact? 
Dro. S. I, fir? I never ſaw her till this time. 
Ant. S. Villain, thou lieſt; for even her very words 
Didſt thou deliver to me on the mart. 
Dro. S. I never ſpake with her in all my life. 
Ant. S. How can ſhe thus then call us by our names, 
Unleſs it be by inſpiration? 
Adr. How ill agrees it with your gravity, 
To counterfeit thus groſly with your ſlave, 
Abetting him to thwart me in my mood ? 
Be it my wrong, you are from me exempt *, 
But wrong not that wrong with a more contempt. 
Come, I will faſten on this ſleeve of thine : 
Thou art an elm, my huſband, I a vine ?; 
Whoſe weakneſs, marry'd to thy ſtronger ate 75 
Makes me with thy ſtrength to communicate: 


5 — yon are from me exempt, ] Exempt, ſeparated, parted. The 
ſenſe is, If I am doomed to ſuffer the wrong of ſeparation, yet injure not 
evith contempt me who am already injured. JonNSsoN. 

9 Thou art an elm, my huſband; I a vine ;] 

Lend, qui, velut affitas 
Vitis implicat arbores, 
Implicabitur in tuum 
Complexum.“ Catul. 57. 
So Milton, Par. Loſt. B. V: 
18 They led the vine 
& To wed her elm. She ſpous'd, about kim twines 
4 Her marriageable arms,” Marone, 

7 — ſtronger fate, The old copy * CorreQed by Mr, 
Rowe, MaALoNnE, 

If 


— — _ _ 
— 
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If aught poſſeſs thee from me, it is droſs, 

Uſurping ivy, briar, or idle moſs *; | 

Who, all for want of pruning, with intruſton 

Infe& thy ſap, and live on thy confuſion. - | | 
Ant. S. To me ſhe ſpeaks ; ſhe moves me for her theme: 

What, was I marry'd to her in my dream? 

Or ſleep I now, and think I hear all this? 

What error drives our eyes and ears amiſs ? 

Until I know this ſure ancertainty, 

T'll entertain the offer'd fallacy 3. N 
Luc. Dromio, go bid the ſervants ſpread for dinner. 

Deo. S. O, for my beads! I croſs me for a ſinner. 

This is the fairy land ;—O, ſpight of ſpights !— | 

We talk with goblins, owls “, and elviſh ſprights 5 ; 

| | It 

2 — idle moſs ;] i.e. moſs that produces no fruit, but being unfer- 

tile is uſeleſs. So, in Othello“ antres vaſt, and deſerts idle.” STEtv. 
3. — the'offer'd fallacy.] The old copy reads“ the freed fallacy. 

"The emendation was ſuggeſted by an anonymous correſpondent of Mr. 

Steevens. Mr. Pope reads, I think, with leſs probability,-the favour'd 

fallacy ; which has been followed by the ſubſequent editors. MALONE. 
4 We talk with goblins, owls,—-| It was an old popular ſuperſtition, 

that the ſcrietch-owl ſucked out the breath and blood of infants ip the 

cradle. On this account, the Italians called witches, who were ſup- 

poſed to be in like manner miſchievoully bent againſt children, frega 

from firix, the ſcrietcb- ou. This ſuperſtition they derived from their 

pagan anceſtors. See Ovid, Faſt, Lib. vi. WARBURTON. 

' Ghaſftly owls accompany elviſh gheſts in Spenſer's Shepherd's Calendar 
for June. So, in Sherringham s Diſcerptatio de Anglorum Gentis Ori- 
gine, p. 333. Lares, Lemures, Stryges, Lamiz, Manes (Gaſtz dicti) 
et ſimiles monſtrorum Greges, Elvarum Chorea dicebatur. Much the 
ſame is ſaid in Olaus Magnus de Gentibus Septentrionalibus, p. 112, 113. 
| err. 

Ozvls are alſo mentioned in Cornucapiæ, or Paſguil's Nightcap, or 
Antidote for the Headacb, 1623, 7 38: N 
44 Dreading no dangers of the darkſome night, 
& No oules, hobgoblins, ghoſts, nor water-ſpright.” ST EE. 
Oæuls was changed by Mr, Theobald into nps; and how, it is ob- 
jected, ſhould Shakſpeare know that Priges or icrietch-owls were conſi- 
dered by the Romans as witches? The notes of Mr. Tollet and Mr. 
Steevens, as well as the following paſſage in the London Prodigal, a 
comedy, 1605, afford the beſt anſwer to this queſtion : c Soul, I think, 
I am ſure croſsꝰd or wvitch'd with an cowl.” MALONE. 
5 —elviſh ſprigbis ;] The epithet elviſp is not in the firſt folio, but 
the ſecond hageelves ſprights. STEEVENS, | 
5 | All 


>, 
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If we obey them not, this will enſue, 
They'll ſuck our breath, or pinch us black and blue. 
Luc. Why prat'ſt thou to thyſelf, and anſwer'ſt not? 
Dromio, thou drone ©, thou ſnail, thou ſlug, thou ſot! 
Dro. &. I am transformed, maſter, am not 1 *? 
Anl. S. I think, thou art, in mind, and ſo am J. 
Dro. S. Nay, maſter, both in mind, and i in chi 88 
Ant. S. Thou haſt thine own form. 
Dro. $. No, I am an ape. 
Luc. If thou art chang'd to aught, *tis to an aſs. 
Dro. S. Tis true; ſhe rides me, and I long for graſs. 
*Tis ſo, I am an aſs ; elſe it could never be, | 
But I ſhould know her as well as ſhe knows me. 3 
Adr. Come, come, no longer will I be a fool, 
To put the finger in the eye and weep, 5 
Whilſt man, and maſter, laugh my woes to ſcorn.— 
Conte, ſir, to dinner; Dromio, keep the gate ;— 
Huſband, TH dine above with you to-day, 
And ſhrive you 7 of a thouſand idle pranks : 
Sirrah, if any aſk you for your maſter, 
Say, he dines forth, and let no creature enter.— 
Come, ſiſter :—Dromio, play the porter well. 
Ant.S. Am in earth, in heaven, or in hell 2 
Sleeping or waking ? mad, or well-advis'd? 
Known unto theſe, and to myſelf diſguis'd! 
Pll fay as they ſay, and perlever fo, 
And in this miſt at all adventures go. 
Dro. $. Matter, ſhall I be porter at the gate F 
Adr. Ay, let none enter, left I break your pate. 
Luc. Come, come, Antipholus, we dine too late. 
[Exeunt. 


All the emendations made in the ſecond folio having been merely 
arbitrary, any other ſuitable epithet of two ſyllables. may have been 
the poet's word. Mr. Rowe firſt introduced - elviſþ, MAL ONE. 

0 Dromio, thou drone,] T he old copy reads—Dromio, thou Dromio, 
&c. The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, MarLoxE. 

* —am not I?] Old copy—am J not, Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 

MALONE. 

7 And fhrive you] That is, I will ca/l you to confeſſi 707, and make 
you tell your tricks, FoniNsS0N. 

1 
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ACT. e 
The ſame. 


Enter Axrir Hol us of Epheſus, DrRomio / n 
ANGELO, and BALTHAZ AR. 


the: Z. Good ſignior Angelo, you muſt excuſe us all; 
My wife is ſhrewiſh, when L keep not hours: 
Say, that I linger'd with you at your ſhop, 
To ſee the making of her carkanet *, 
And that to-morrow you will bring it "home. 
But here's a villain, that would face me down 
He met me on the mart; and that I beat 5 
And charg'd him with a thouſand marks in gold ; 
And that I did deny my wife and houſe - 
Thou drunkard, thou, what didſt thou mean by this ? 
Dro. E. Say "what you will, fir, but I know what I 
know : | 
That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to ſhow : 
If the ſkin —_ parchment, and the blows you gave were 
in 
Your own hand-writing would tell you what I think. 
Ant. E. I think, thou art an aſs. 
Dro. E. Marry, fo it doth appear 
By the wrongs I ſuffer, and the blows I bear“. 


J ſhould kick, being kick'd; and, being at that paſs, 


You would keep from my heels, and beware of an ats. 


s —carkanet,] ſeems to have been a necklace or rather chain, per- 
haps hanging down double from the neck. Jon NsoN. 

« Quarguan, ornement d'or qu'on mit au col des damoiſelles,” Le 
Nand Dit. de Nicot. = A Carkanet ſeems to have been a necklace ſet 
© with ſtones, or ftrung with pearls. STEEVENS. 

9 Marry, ſo it doth appear 

By the wrongs ] ſuffer, and the Lows I bear.] Mr. Theobald, in- 
ſtead of doth, reads - don t. MALONE. 

I do not think this emendation neceſſary. He firſt ſays, that his 
orongs and blozws prove him an aſs; ; but immediately, with a correc- 
tion of his former ſentiment, ſuch as may be hourly obſerved in con- 
verſation, he obſerves that, if he had been an aſs, he ſhould, when he 
was * have kicked again. JohN sON. 

4 4 Ant. 
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Ant. E. You are fad, fignior Balthazar : : Pray god, our 


cheer 
May anſwer my good-will, and your good welcome here. 
Bal. 1 Bug your dainties cheap, fir, and your welcome 
ear. 
Ant. E. O, ſignior Balthazar, either at fleſh or fiſh, 
A table-full of welcome makes ſcarce one dainty diſh. 
Bal. Go meat, fir, is common; that every churl af- 
an 3 3000s 
Ant. E. And welcome more common; for that's no- 
thing but words. 
Bal. Small * and great welcome. es a merry 
wil al... 
Ant. E. Ay, to a niggardly hoſt, and more ſparing 
ueſt: 
But all my cates be mean, take them in good part; 
Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart. 
But ſoft; my door is lock'd; Go bid them let us in. 
Dro. E. Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, Jen'! 
Dre. S. {within] Mome*, malt-horle, capon, cox- 
comb, idiot, patch * ! 5 
Either get thee from the door, of fit 2 at the hatch : 
Doſt thou conjure for wenches, that thou call for ſuch 
. tore, 
When one 1s one too many ? Go, get thee from the door. 
Dre. E. What patch is made our porter? My maſter 
ſtays in the ſtreet. 8 
Dro. S. Let him walk from whence he came, leſt he 
catch cold on's feet. 
Ant. E. Who talks within there? ho, open the dann, 
Dro. S. Right, fir, I'll tell you when, an youll tell 
me wherefore. 


T Mome,] a dull ſtupid blockhead, a ſtock, a poſt. This owes ifs 
original to the French word Momon, which ſignifies the gaming at 
dice in maſquerade, the cuſtom and rule of which is, that a ſtrict 
filence is to be obſerved : whatever ſum one ſtakes, another covers, but 
not a word is to be ſpoken : from hence alſo comes our word mum! for 
| filence, Hawxins. 

2 patch J] i. e. fool. Alluding to the parti-colour'd coats worn- 
by the licens'd fools or Jeſters of the age. STEEVENS, - 

ut. 


* 
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Ant. E. Wherefore ?. for wy dinner; I have not din'd. 
to-da 
Dro. S. e here you mu not ; come again, 
when you may. 
Ant. E. What art thou, that keep'ſt me out from the 
| houſe I owe 3? 
Dro. S. The porter for this time, ſir, and my name is 
Dromio. 
Dro. E. O villain, thou haſt ſtolen both mine office and 
my name; 
The one ne'er got me credit, the other Sickle blame. 
If thou hadſt been Dromio to-day i in my place, 
Thou would'ſt have chang'd thy face for a name, or thy 
name for an aſs. 
Luce. [within] What a coil is there ! Dromio, who 
are thoſe at the gate? Ter 091072 2 
Dro. E. Let my maſter in, Luce. 
Luce. Faith no; he comes too late; 
And ſo tell your maſter. 
Dro. E. O Lord, I muſt laugh : — N 
Have at you with a proverb. — Shall I ſet in my ſtaff? a 
Luce. Have at you with ere . that' s„—When! ? can 
you tell? 
Dro. S. If thy name be called Luce, Luce, thou haſt 
anſwer'd him well. 
Ant. E. Do you hear, yu minion ? youll 1 oy us in, I 
hope * ? 
Tuce. I thought to have ald you. 1 
Dre. S. And you ſaid, no. 
Dre. E. So, come, help ; ; wor Kuck; ; there was * 
6 for blow. 
Aut. E. Thou baggage, let me in. 
Luce. Can you tell for whoſe ſake? 
Dro. E. Maſter, knock the door hard. 
Luce. Let him knock till it ake. 


3 —T owe?] i. e. I own. STEEVENS. 

4 —T hope ?] A line either preceding or following this, has, I be- 
leve, been loſt, Mr. Theobald and the ſubſequent editors read—l 
zrow ; but that word, and hope, were not likely to be confounded by 
Either the eye or the car, MaLoNE, 

Ant. 
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Ant. E. You'll cry for this, mipion, if I beat the door 


down. 
Luce. What needs all that, and a pair of ſtocks in the 
| town ? 
Adr. [within] Who is that at the door, that keeps all 
| this noiſe ? 
Dro. S. 2 my troth, your town is troubled with unruly 
| oys. 
Ant. E. Are you there, wife! ? you might have come 
| before. 
Aar. * wife, ſir knave! go, get you from the 
oor. 
Dre. E. If you went in pain, maſter, this knave would 
go ſore. 


Aug. Here is neither cheer, ſir, nor welcome; we 
would fain have either. 
Bal. In debating which was beſt, we mall part with 
neither 
Dre. E. They ſtand at the door, maſter; bid them 
welcome hither. 
Ant. E. There 1s ſomething 1 in the wind, that we can- 
; not get in. 
Dre. F. You would ſay fo, maſter, if your garments 
were thin. 
Your cake Ro is warm within; you ſtand here in the 
col | 
It would make a man mad as a buck, to be ſo bought 
and fold ©. 
Ant. E. Go, fetch me famethings PII break ope the 
- Rs 
Dro. S. Recht any thing here, 45d PII break your 
knave' s pate. | 


5 — e ve ſpall part with neither. ] In our old language, fo part k- 
nified to have part. See Chaucer, Cant. Tales, ver. 9 504: 
«© That no wight with his blifle parten ſhall.” 
* French uſe partir in the ſame ſenſe, TVR WAIT. 
— bought and ſold. ] This is a proverbial phraſe. “ To be bought 


Pa fold in a dr” a dee Ray's Collection, p. 179. edit. 1737. 
: STEEVENS. 


Vol. II. M | Dra. 
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Dre. E. A man may break a word with you, fir ; and 
„ words are but wind; 
Ay, and break it in your face, ſo he break it not behind. 
Dro. S. It ſeems, thou wanteſt breaking; Out upon 
thee, hind! | 
Dro. E. Here's too much, out upon thee ! I pray thee, 
let me in. | 80 
Dro. &. 5 when fowls have no feathers, and fiſh have 
no fin. 


- doe, F. Well, I'll break in; Go bern ind a crow. 


Dro. E. A crow without feather ; maſter, mean you ſo ? 
For a fiſh without a fin, there's a fowl without a feather : 
If a crow help us in, ſirrah, we'll pluck a crow together“. 

Ant. E. Go, get thee gone, fetch me an iron crow. 

Bal. Have patience, ſir; O, let it not beſo; 

Herein you war againſt your reputation, 

And draw within the compaſs of ſuſpect 

The unviolated honour of your wife. 

Once this , Vour long experience of her wiſdom, 
Her ſober virtue, years, and modeſty, 

Plead on her part ? ſome cauſe to you unknown; 
And doubt not, fir, but ſhe will well excuſe 

Why at this time the doors are made“ againſt you. 
Be rul'd by me ; depart in patience, |, 

And let us to the Tyger all to dinner / 


7 - nell pluck a crow tagether.] We find the ſame quibble on a like 


. occaſion in one of the comedies of Plautus. The children of diſtinction 


among the Greeks and Romans had uſually birds of different kinds 
given them for their amuſement. This cuſtom Tyndarus in the Cap- 
tives mentions, and ſays, that for his part he had tantum upupam. 
Upupa ſignifies both a lapwing and a mattock, or ſome inſtrument of 
the ſame kind, employed to dig ſtones from the quarries. STEEVENS. 
8 Once this] This expreſſion appears to me ſo ſingular, that I 
cannot help ſuſpecting the paſlage to be corrupt, MALoNE. | 
Once this may mean, Once for all, let me recommend this to your 
conſideration. STEEVENS. | Dt: 
9 Your long experience of her wiſdom | 
Plead on her part—] The old copy reads your, in both places. 


Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MAL ONE. 


1 — the doors are made] To make the door, is the expreſſion uſed 


to this day in ſome counties of England, inſtead of, to bar the door. 


STEEVENSe 


| And, 
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And, about evening, come yourſelf alone, 

To know the reaſon of this ſtrange reſtraint. 

If by ſtrong hand you offer to break in, 

Now in the ſtirring paſſage of the day, 

A vulgar comment will be made of it; 

And that ſuppoſed by the common rout * 

Againſt your yet ungalled eftimation, 

That may with foul intruſion enter in, a 

And dwell upon your grave when you are dead: 

For ſlander lives upon ſucceſſion 3; 

For ever hous'd, where it gets poſſeſſion. 
Ant. E. You have prevail'd ; I will depart in niet, 

And, in deſpight of mirth *, mean to be merry. 

I know a wench of excellent diſcourſe, — 

Pretty and witty ; wild, and, yet too, gentle ;— 

There will we dine: this woman that I mean, 

My wife (but, I proteſt, without deſert,) 

Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal ; 

To her will we to dinner. — Get you! home, 

And fetch the chain; by this, I know, *tis made: 

Bring it, I pray you, to the Porcupine ; 5 

For there's the houſe ; that chain will I beſtow, 

(Be it for nothing but to ſpight my wife.) 

Upon mine hoſteſs there: good fir, make haſte : 

Since mine own doors refuſe to entertain me, 

I'll knock elſewhere, to ſee if they'll diſdain me. 
Ang. I'll meet you at that place, ſome hour hence. 
Ant. E. Do ſo; This jeſt ſhall coſt me ſome expence. 


Exeunt. 
— ſuppoſed by the common rout] Suppoſed is founded on ſuppoſition, 


3 by conjecture. JokNsox. 

fon ſucceſſion 3 Succeſſion is often uſed as a quadriſyllable by 
our author, and his contemporaries. So below, p. 172, Satisfadion 
ben half a verſe: 

«© Therefore make preſent ſatitfaction—. MALOx E. 

4 And, in deſpight of mirth,.—] Though mirth hath withdrawn 
herſelf from me, and ſeems determined to avoid me, yet in deſpight of 
her, and whether ſhe will or not, I am reſolved to be merry. HEATH, 


MW SCENE- 


f G 


Tcene o 
ſion is * fully dilated. 
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SCENE IE 
| The ſame. 
Enter Luciana and ANTIPHOLUS of "ARTS 


Luc. And may it be that you have quite forgot 
A huſband's office? Shall, Antipholus, hate, 
Even in the fpring of love, thy love-ſprings rot? 
Shall love, in building, grow ſo ruinate 3 ? - 
de 
5 And may it ve, that you have quite forgot 
An huſband's ice? Shall, Antipbolus, hate 
Even in the ſpring of leve, thy lowe-ſprings rot ? 
Shall love in Fallung grow ſo ruinate®] So, in our author's 
119th Sonnet : 
And ruin'd love, when it is built anew—"._ 
The word hate at the end of the ſecond line was ſupplied by Mr. Theo- 
bald; building, inſtead of buildings, i is. alſo his correction. In ſupport of 
the former emendation, a paſſage in our author's 1oth Sonnet may be 
produced : 
6c i thou art fo poſleſs'd with murderous hate, 
6 That *gainſt thyſelf thou ſtick'ſt not to _ 
« Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate, 
« Which to repair ſhould be thy chief deſire.” 
Again, in the Rape of Tucrece: 
& To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours.” 
Stowe uſes the adjective ruinate in his Annales, p. 892. * The laft 
year at the taking down of the old ruinate gate *. MarLonrx. 
The meaning is, Shall thy love-ſprings rot, even in the ſpring of 
love: and ſhall * love grow ruinous, even while 'tis but building up? 
THEOBALD. 
Lowe- * s are young plants of love. See a note on the ſecond 
e Eft act of Coriclanus, where the meaning of this N 8 


The rhime which Mr. Theobald would reſtore, ſtands thus in the 


old edition: — ſhall Antipholus — . If therefore inſtead of ruinate we 
mould read ruinous, the paſſage may remain as it was originally written; 


and perhaps, indeed, throughout the play we ſhould read Antiphilus, a 
name which Shakſpeare might have found in P. Holland's tranſlation of 


' Pliny, B. xxxv, and xxxvii. Antiphilus was a famous painter, and rival 


to Apelles. 
- Ruinous is juſtified by a paſſage in the Tuo — F Verona, 


Act V. ſc. iv: 
« Left growing ruinous the building fall.” 


Throughout the firſt folio, PI accurs much more often than 


Antipholis, 
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If you did wed my ſiſter for her wealth, 1 0 
Then, for her wealth's ſake, uſe her with more kindneſs: 
Or, if you like elſewhere, do it by ſtealth; 
Muffle your falſe love with ſome ſhow of blindneſs; 
Let not my ſiſter read it in your eye; 
Be not thy tongue thy own ſhame'*s orator ; 
Look ſweet, ſpeak fair, become diſloyalty ; 
Apparel vice, like virtue's harbinger: _ 
Bear a fair preſence, though your heart be tainted ; 
Teach fin the carriage of a holy ſaint; 
Be ſecret-falſe ; What need ſhe be acquainted ? 
What ſimple thief brags of his own attaint * ? 
Tis doable wrong, to truant with your bed, 
And let her read it in thy looks at board : 
Shame hath a baſtard fame, well managed ; 
Ill deeds are doubled with an evil word. 
Alas, poor women! make us but believe 7, 
Being compadt of credit *, that you love us ; 
Though others have the arm, ſhew us the ſleeve; 
We in your motion turn, and you may move us. 
Then, gentle brother, get you in again ; 
Comfort my ſiſter, chear her, call her wife: 
Tis holy ſport, to be a little“ vain, | 
When the ſweet breath of flattery conquers ſtrife, 
Ant. $. Sweet miſtreſs, (what your name is elſe, I 
know not, 
Nor by what wonder you do hit of mine,) 
Leſs, in your knowledge, and your grace, you ſhow not, 
'Than our earth's wonder ; more than earth divine. 


Antipbolis, even where the rhime is not concerned; and were the rhime 
defective here, ſuch tranſgreſſions are accounted for in other places. 
| 2 | STEEVENS 
Antipholis occurs, I think, but thrice in the original copy. I have 
therefore adhered to the other ſpelling. MALONE. 
0 — his own attaint?] The old copy has—attaine. The emendation 
is Mr. Rowe'ss MaALoNE. 
7 — make us but believe, | The old copy reads—not believe. It was 
corrected by Mr. Theobald. MALONE. ; 
8 Being compact of credit,] Means, being made altogether of credulity. 
| , - STEEVENSs 
9 vain, I Is Igbt of tongue, nct weraciouss JOHNSON, 
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Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak ; 
. Lay open to my earthy groſs conceit, 
Smother' d in errors, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 

The folded meaning of your words? deceit. 


Againſt my ſoul's pure truth why labour you, 


To make it wander in an unknown field ? 


Are you a god ? would you create me new ? 


Transform me then, and to your power I'll yield. 
But if that I am I, then well I know, 
Your weeping ſiſter is no wife of mine, 
Nor to her bed no homage do I owe; 
Far more, far more, to you do I decline. 
O, train me not, ſweet mermaid *, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood * of tears ; 
Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote : 
Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed I'll take thee 3, and there lie; 
And, in that glorious ſuppoſition, think 
He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die :— 
Let love, being light, be drowned if ſhe ſink + ! 
Luc. What are you mad, that you do reaſon ſo ? 
Ant. S. Not mad, but mated 5 ; how, I do not know. 
T — mermaid, ] is only another name for ſyren. STEEVENS. 
2 —in thy filter's flood—] The old copy reads ier. Corrected by 
the editor of the ſecond folio. MaLoNE. | 
3 — a5 a bed I'll take thee,] Bed, which the word lie fully ſupports, 
was introduced in the ſecond folio. The old copy has -u. MALON E. 
Mr. Edwards ſuſpects a miſtake of one letter in the paſſage, and 
would read—['ll take hem. - Perhaps, however, both the ancient read- 
ings may be right: as a bud I'll take thee, &c. i. e. I, like an inſet, 
will take thy boſom for a roſe, or ſome other flower, and, 
60 phœnix- like beneath thine eye 


* 


& Involv'd in fragrance, burn and die.” * 
It is common for Shakſpeare to ſhift haſtily from one image to another. 
Mr. Edwards's conjecture may, however, receive ſupport from the fol- 
lowing paſſage in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act I. ſc. ii: 
6 my boſom as a bed : 


“ Shall lodge thee.” STEEVENS. | | 
4 Let love, being /ight, be drowned if ſhe fink 1] Love means— the 
Queen of love. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
& Now for the love of love, and her ſoft hours,” MALONE. 
Ss Not mad, but mated,] i. e. confounded. So, in Macbeth: 
« My mind fhe bas mated, and amaz'd my fight.” STEEVENSe« 
5 . ' Luc. 


Con OF BRERORS as 


Tuc. It is a fault that ſpringeth from your eye. 
Ant. S. For gazing on your beams, fair ſun, being by. 
Luc. Gap where“ you ſhould, and that will clear your 
ſight. | 
Ant. S. As good to wink, ſweet love, as look on night. 
Luc. Why call you me love? call my ſiſter fo, 
Ant. S. Thy ſiſter's ſiſter. * | | 
Luc. That's my ſiſter. Mn 
Ant. &. No; 
It is thyſelf, mine own ſelf 's better part; 
Mine eye's clear eye, my dear heart's dearer heart; 
My food, my fortune, and my ſweet hope's aim, 
My ſole earth's heaven, and my heaven's claim 7. 
Luc. All this my ſiſter is, or elſe ſhould be. 
Ant. Call thyſelf ſiſter, ſweet, for I aim thee s: 
Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life; 
Thou haſt no huſband yet, nor I no wife: 
Give me thy hand. 
Luc. O, ſoft, fir, hold you ſtill ; 
Pl fetch my ſiſter, to get her good-will. [Exit Luc. 


Enter, from the houſe of ANT1iPHOLUs of Epheſus, DRoMu 10 
of Syracule. 


Ant. S. Why, how now, Dromio ? where run' thou ſo 
faſt ? 


Dre. S. Do you know me, fir? am I Dromio? am I 
your man? am I myſelt ? | 


Ant. S. Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou art 
thyſelf. 5 


Dro. S. Iam an aſs, I am a woman's man, and be- 
Hides myſelf. 


© Gaze where—] The old copy reads; when. -STEEVENS» 

The correction was made by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 

7 My ſole earth's heaven, and my beauen's claim.] When he calls the 
girl his only heaven on the earth, he utters the common cant of lovers. 
When he calls her his Heaven's claim, I cannot underſtand him. Per- 
haps he means that which he aſks of heaven, JonNSsON. 

* — for I aim thee :] The eld copy reads—for I am thee, The 
<mendation was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. Antipholus has juft told - 
her, as the ſame gentleman obſerves, that ſhe was his ſweet hope's 


alm. MALONE. 
M 4 | Ant. 
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Ant. $, What woman's man? and how beſides * 
ſelf? | 

Dro. S. Marry, fir, beſides myſelf, I am due to a wo- 
man; one that claims me, one that haunts me, one that 
will have me. 

Ant. $. What claim lays he to thee ? 

Dro. S. Marry, fir, ſuch a claim as you would os to 
your horſe ; and ſhe would have me as a beaſt : not that, 
being a beaſt, ſhe would have me; but that ſhe, being 


_ a very beaftly creature, lays claim to me. 


Ant. $. What is ſhe? a 

Dro. S. A very reverent body; ay, ſuch a one as a 
man may not ſpeak of, without he ſay, fir-reverence : I 
have but lean luck in the match, and yet 1s me a won- 
drous fat marriage. 

Ant. S. How doſt thou mean, a fat marriage? ? 

Dre. S. Marry, fir, ſhe's the kitchen-wench, and all 
greaſe ; and I know not what uſe to put her to, but to 
make a lamp of her, and run from her by her own light. 
J warrant, her rags, and the tallow in them, will burn a 
Poland winter: if ſhe lives till doomſday, ſhe'll burn a 


week longer than the whole world. 


Ant. S. What complexion is ſhe of? 

Dro. S. Swart, like my ſhoe, but her face nothing 
like ſo clean kept; For why ? ſhe ſweats, a man may go 
over ſhoes in the grime of it. 

Ant. $. That's a fault that water will mend. 

Dro. S. No, fir, *tis in grain : Noah's flood could not 


do it. 


Aut. S. What's her name? 
Dro. S. Nell, fir ; but her name and three quarters 9, 


9 Nell, fir; but ber name and three quarters &c.] The old copy has 
her name is three quarters, &. The emendation was made by Dr. 
Thirlby. This poor conundrum is borrowed by Maſſinger, in The Old 
Law, 1653: | 

Coon. That Nell was Hellen of Greece. 
& Cloaun. As long as ſh tarried with her huſband ſhe was Ellen, but 


after the came to Troy ſhe was Nell of Troy. 


«© Cook. Why did ſhe grow ſhorter when the came to Troy? 
cc Clown. She grew longer, if you mark the ſtory, when ſhe grew 
to be an ell, &c. MALONE. 


that 
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that is, an ell and three quarters, will not meaſure her 
from hip to hip. 

Ant. S. Then ſhe bears ſome breadth ? 

Dro. S. No longer from head to foot, than from hip to 
hip: ſhe is ſpherical, like a globe; I could find out 
countries in her. | „ 

Ant. S. In what part of her body ſtands Ireland? 

Dro. S. Marry, fir, in her buttocks; I found it out by 
the bogs. | | | 

Ant. S. Where Scotland? | 

Dre. S. J found it by the barrenneſs; hard, in the 
palm of the hand. 

Aut. S. Where France? 

Dro. $. In her forehead ; arm'd and reverted, making 
war againſt her hair *. ; 

| Ant. 


F In her forehead; arm'd and reverted, making war againſt ber hair. 
The old copy has—her heir. The preſent reading was introduced by 
the editor of the ſecond folio. Mr. Theobald prefers the old reading, 
ſuppoſing the alluſion to be to Henry IV. e whoſe claim, on the death 
of his father, in 1589, [and for ſeveral years afterwards] the States 
of France reſiſted, on account of his being a proteſtant.“ ALONE. 

With this explication Dr. Warburton concurs ; and Sir Thomas Han- 
mer thinks an equivocation was intended, though he retains hair in the 
text. Yet ſurely they have all loſt the ſenſe in looking beyond it, Our 
author, in my opinion, only ſports with an allufion, in which he takes 
too much delight, and means that his miſtreſs had the French diſeaſe, 
The ideas are rather too offenſive to be dilated. By a forehead armed, 
he means covered with incruſted eruptions: by reverted, he means 
having the hair turning backward. An equivocal word muſt have 
ſenſes applicable to both the ſubjects to which it is applied. Both fore- 
head and France might in ſome ſort make war againſt their Hair, but 
how did the forebead make war againſt its heir ? JonuNs0N. | 

J think with. Sir T. Hanmer, that an equivocation may have been 
intended. It is of little confequence which of the two words is pre- 
ſerved in the text, if the author meant that two ſenſes ſhould be 
couched under the ſame term.—Dr. Johnſon's objection, that an 
equivocal term muſt have ſenſes applicable to both the fubjects to which 
it is applied, appears to me not ſo well founded as his obſervations in 
general are; for, though a correct writer would obſerve that rule, our 
author is very ſeldom ſcrupulous in this particular, the terms which he 
uſes in compariſons ſcarcely ever anſwering exactly on both ſides. How- 
ever, as hair affords the cleareſt and moſt obvious ſenſe, I have placed 

it in the text. In Xing Henry V. to. 1600, we have 
5 | = 6 This 
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Ant. S. Where England? 
Dro. S. I look'd for the chalky cliffs, but I could find. 
no whiteneſs in them: but J gueſs, it ſtood in her chin, 
by the ſalt rheum that ran between France and it. 
Ant. S. Where Spain ? | 
Dro. S. Faith, I ſaw it not; but I felt it, hot in he 
breath. 
Ant. S. Where America, the Indies? 
Dro. S. O, fir, upon her noſe, all o'er embelliſh'd 
with rubies, carbuncles, ſapphires, declining their rich 
aſpect to the hot breath of Spain; who ſent whole arma- 
does of carracks to be ballaſt at her noſe. 
Ant. S. Where ſtood Belgia, the Netherlands ? 
Drs. S. O, ſir, I did not look fo low. To conclude, 
this drudge, or diviner, laid claim to me; call'd me 
Dromio ; ſwore, I was aſſured to her?; told me what 
privy marks I had about me, as, the mark of my ſhoulder, 
the mole in my neck, the great wart on my left arm, 
that I, amazed, ran from her as a witch : and, I think, 
if my breaſt had not been made of faith *, and my heart 
of ſteel, ſhe had transform'd me to a curtail-dog, and 
made me turn i' the wheel. - 
Ant. S. Go, hie thee preſently poſt to the road; 
And if the wind blow any way from ſhore, 
I will not harbour in this town to-night. 
If any bark put forth, come to the mart, 
Where I will walk, till thou return to me. 
If every one know us, and we know none, 
Tis time, I think, to trudge, pack, and be gone. 
Dro. S. As from a bear a man would run for life, 
So fly I from her that would be my wife. [ Exzt, 


6 This your Leire of France hath blown this vice in me —“ 
. inſtead of air. MALONE. | 
2 — 70 be ballaſt] i.e. ballafied. So, in Hamlet: 
| 60 to have the engineer 
« Heiß with his own petar. ji. e. Boiſed. STEEVZNS. 
3 —afſured to her;] i. e. affianced to her. STEEVENs, | 
. 4 — my breaſt bad not been made of faith, &c.] Alluding to the 
ſuperſtition of the common people, that nothing could reſiſt a witch's 
power of transforming men into animals, but a great ſhare of fairh. 
, | _ WarBURTONe 


Ani. 
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Ant. $. There's none but witches do inhabit here; 

And therefore *tis high time that I were hence. 

She, that doth call me huſband, even my ſoul 

Doth for a wife abhor : but her fair ſiſter, 

Poſſeſs'd with ſuch a gentle ſovereign grace, 

Of ſuch inchanting preſence and diſcourſe, . 

Hath almoſt made me traitor to myſelf : 

But, left myſelf be guilty to ſelf-wrong 5, 

PII ſtop mine ears hy e the mermaids ſong. 

| nter ANGELO. 
Ang. Maſter Antipholus ? 

Ant. S. Ay, that's my name. Fe 
Ang. I know it well, fir: Lo, here is the chain 

I thought to have ta'en you at the Porcupine“: 

The . unfiniſh'd made me ſtay thus long. 

Ant. $. What 1s your will, that I ſhall do with this ? 

Ang. What pleaſe yourſelf, fir; I have made it for you. 

Ant. S. Made it for me, fir! I beſpoke it not. 

Ang. Not once, nor twice, but twenty times you have : 

Go home with it, and pleaſe your wife withal ; 

And ſoon at ſupper-time I'll viſit you, 

And then receive my money for the chain. 

Ant. S. 1 pray you, fir,” receive the money now, 

For fear you ne'er ſee chain, nor money, more. 
Ang. You are a merry man, fir; fare you well. [ Exit, 
Ant. S. What I ſhould think of this, I cannot tell: 

But this I think, there's no man is fo vain, 

That would refuſe fo fair an offer'd chain. 

I ſee, a man here needs not live by ſhifts, 

When in the ftreets he meets ſuch golden gifts. 

Pll to the mart, and there for Dromio ſtay ; 

If any ſhip put out, then ſtrait away. [ Extt. 
5 E to ſelf-wwrong,] I have met with other inſtances of this kind of 

phraſeology, but omitted to note them, Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent 

editors read - ſelf-wrong. MAL Nx x. | 
6 — at the Porcupine;] It is remarkable, that throughout the 
old editions of Shakſpeare's plays, the word Porpentine is uſed inftead 
of Porcupine. Perhaps it was fo pronounced at that time, I have 
fince obſerved the fame ſpelling in the plays of other ancient authors. 

Mr. Tollet finds it likewiſe in p. 66 of Aſcham's Works by Bennet, 

and in Stowe's Chronicle in the years 1117, 1135. STEEVENS. 


ACT 


* 


— 1 


n 
PER 


- pence, to two ſhillings. STEEVENS. 


The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. MaLON R. 
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ACT IV SCENE-L 
; The ſame. 
Enter a Merchant, AnGELo, and an Officer, 


Mer. You know, ſince pentecoſt the ſum is due, 
And fince I have not much impörtun'd you; 
Nor now I had not, but that I am bound 
To Perſia, and want gilders 7 for my voyage: 
Therefore make preſent ſatisfaction, 5 
Or I'll attach you by this officer. 

Ang. Even juſt the ſum, that I do owe to you, 
Is growing to me * by Antipholus ; 
And, in the inſtant that I met with you, 

He had of me a chain; at five o'clock, 

I ſhall receive the money for the ſame : 
Pleaſeth you walk with me down to his houſe, 
I will diſcharge my bond, and thank you too. 


Enter ANTIPHOLUS of Epheſus, and DRow1o of Epheſus. 


OF. That labour may you ſave ; ſee where he comes, 
Ant. E. While I go to the goldſmith's houſe, go thou 
And buy a rope's end ; that will I beſtow 
Among my wife and her confederates ?, 
or locking me out of my doors by day.— 
But ſoft, I ſee the goldſmith :—get thee gone; 
Buy thou a rope, and bring it home to me. 
Dro. E. I buy a thouſand pound a year! I buy a rope! 
| ; | [IExit Dromaio. 
Ant. E. A man is well holp up, that truſts to you: 
I promiſed your preſence, and the chain ; | 
But neither chain, nor goldſmith, came to me: 
Belike, you 0 15 our love would laſt too long, 
If it were chain'd together; and therefore came not. 


7 — ant gilders] A gilder is a coin valued from one ſhilling and ſix- 


* 


8 Is growing to me—] i. e. accruing to me. SrEEVE NSS. 
9 — and her wa, The old copy has their confederates. 


Aug. 
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Ang. Saving your merry humour, here's the note, 
How much your chain weighs to the utmoſt carrat ; 
The fineneſs of the gold, and chargeful faſhion ; 

Which doth amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I ſtand debted to this gentleman : 

I pray you, ſee him preſently diſcharg'd, 

For he is bound to ſea, and ſtays but for it. | 

Ant. E. I am not furniſh'd with the preſent money 3 "7 
Beſides, I have ſome buſineſs in the town : 

Good ſignior, take the ftranger to my houſe, 

And with you take the chain, and bid my wite 

Diſburſe the ſum on the receipt thereof ; 

Perchance, I will be there as ſoon as you. 
Ang. Then you will bring the chain to her yourſelf ? 
Ant. E. No; bear it with you, leſt I come not time 

7 enough. 

Ang. Well, fir, Iwill: Have you the chain about you ? 

Ant. E. An if I have not, ſir, I hope you have ; 

Or elſe you may return without your money. 

Ang. Nay, come, I pray you, ſir, give me the chain; 
Both wind and tide ſtays for this gentleman, 

And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 

Ant. E. Good lord, you uſe this dalliance, to excuſe 
Vour breach of promiſe to the Porcupine: 

I ſhould have chid you for not bringing it, 
But, like a ſhrew, you firſt begin to brawl. | 

Mer. The hour ſteals on; I pray you, fir, diſpatch. 

Ang. You hear, how he importunes me ; the chain— 

Ant. E. Why, give it to my wife, and fetch your 

money. 
Come, come, you know, I gave it you even now; 
rh ſend the chain, or ſend me by ſome token. 

Ant. E. Fye, now you run this humour out of breath? > 
Come, where's the chain? I pray you, let me ſee it. 

Mer. My buſineſs cannot brook this dalliance : 

Good fir, ſay, whe'r you'll anſwer me, or no; 
If not, I'll leave him to the officer. 

Ant. E. I anſwer you ! what ſhould I anſwer you? 

Ang. The money, that you owe me for the chain. 

Ant. E. I owe you none, till I receive the chain. 


Ang. 
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Ang. You know, I gave it you half an hour fince. 
Ant. E. You gave me none; you wrong me much to 
ſay ſo. 
Ang. You wrong me more, fir, in denying it: 
Conſider, how it ftands upon my credit. 
Mer. Well, officer, arreſt him at my ſuit. 


5 I do; | 
And charge you in the duke's name to obey me. 
Ang. This touches me in reputation ;— 
Either conſent to pay this ſum for me, 
Or I attach you by this officer. 
Ant. E. Conſent to pay thee that I never had ! 


| Arreſt me, fooliſh fellow, if thou dar'it. 


Ang. Here is thy fee; arreſt him, officer ;— 
T would not ſpare my brother in this caſe, | 
If he ſhould ſcorn me ſo apparently. 
OF. I do arreſt you, fir ; you hear the ſuit. 
Ant. E. I do obey thee, till I give thee bail. 


But, ſirrah, you ſhall buy this ſport as dear 


As all the metal in your ſhop will anſwer. 

Ang. Sir, fir, I ſhall have law in Epheſus, 
To your notorious ſhame, I doubt it not. 

| 8 Enter DPROMuIO of Syracuſe. 

Dro. S. Maſter, there is a bark of Epidamnum, 
That ſtays but till her owner comes aboard, | 
And then, ſir, ſhe bears away: our fraughtage, ſir, 
J have convey*'d aboard; and I have bought 2 
The oil, the balſammum, and aqua-vitæ. 

The ſhip is in her trim; the merry wind 
Blows fair from land: they ſtay for nought at all, 
But for their owner, maſter, and yourſelf. : 

Ant. E. How now, a madman! Why, thou peeviſh ſheep®, 
What ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me? | FE 

Dro. S. A ſhip you ſent me to, to hire waftage. 

Ant. E. Thou drunken ſlave, I ſent thee for a rope. ; 
And told thee to what purpoſe, and what end. 

1 thou peeviſh „J Peeviſp is filly, So, in Cymbe 

66 Deire my — 8 ee 1 leave 28 : 
6 He's ſtrange and peeviſp. See a note on AR I. ſc. vii. 
; 1 STEEVENs. 


Dre. 
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Dre. S. You ſent me for a ropes end as ſoon ? : 
You ſent me to the bay, fir, for a bark. 
Ant. E. I will debate this matter at more leifure, 
And teach your ears to liſt me with more heed. 
To Adriana, villain, hie thee ſtraight; 
Give her this key, and tell her, in the defk 
That's cover'd o'er with 'Turkiſh N | 
There is a purſe of ducats ; let her ſend it ; 
Tell her, J am arreſted in the ſtreet, 
And that ſhall bail me: hie thee, ſlave be gone. 
On, officer, to priſon till it come. : 
| [Exeunt Merchant, Ax ELO, Officer, and Ax r. E. 
Dro. S. To Adriana ! that is where we din'd, | 
Where Dowſabel 3 did claim me for her huſband : 
She is too big, I hope, for me to compaſs. 
Thither I muſt, although againft my will, 
For ſervants muſt their ily ol minds fulfil. (Exit. 


SCENE II. 
| The ſame. | 
Enter AprRIana and LUCIANA, 


Adr. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee ſo ? 
Might'{ thou perceive auſterely in his eye 
That he did plead in earneſt, yea or no? 
Look*d he or red, or pale; or ſad, or merrily? 
What obſervation mad*ſt thou in this caſe, 
Of his heart's meteors * tilting in his face? 
| Luc. 
2 You jont me for a ropes end as ſoon:] Ropes is here a diſſyllable; 
the Saxon genitive caſe, MALONE. 
3 Where Dowſabel—] This name occurs in one of Drayton's 
Paſtorals : | | | 
«© He had, as antique ſtories tell, 
6e A daughter cleaped Dowwſabel, c.“ STEEV RNS. 
4 Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face?} Alluding to thoſe me- 


teors in the ſky, which have the appearance of lines of armies meeting 


in the ſhock. To this appearance he compares civil wars in another place; 

« Which, like the meteors of a roubled heaven, 

« All of one nature, of one ſubſtance bred, 

& Did lately meet in the inteſtine ſhock . 

« And furious cloſe of civil butchery.” WARBURTON. 
| | The 
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Luc. Firſt he deny'd you had in him no right. | 
Adr. He meant, he did me none; the more my ſpight. 
Luc. Then ſwore he, that he was a ſtranger here. 
Adr. And true he ſwore, though yet forſworn he were. 
Luc. Then pleaded I for you. 
Adr. And what ſaid he? | | 
Luc. That love I begg'd for you he begg'd of me. 
Aar. With what perſuaſion did he tempt thy love? 
Lua. With words, that in an honeſt ſuit might move. 
Firſt, þe did praiſe my beauty ; then, my ſpeech. 
Adr. Did'ſt ſpeak him fair? 
Luc. Have patience, I beſeech. 
Adr. I cannot, nor I will not, hold me till ; 
My tongue, though not my heart, ſhall have his will, 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and ſere 5, 
III-fac'd, worſe-body'd, ſhapeleſs every where; 
Vicious, ungentle, fooliſh, blunt, unkind ; 
Stigmatical in making &, worſe in mind. 
Luc. Who would be jealous then of ſuch a one ? 
No evil loſt is wail'd when it is gone. | 
Adr. Ah! but I think him better than I ſay, 
And yet would herein others? eyes were worſe : 
Far from her neſt the lapwing cries away 7: . 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curſe. 
| Enter 
The allufion is more clearly explained by the following compariſon 
in the ſecond book of Paradiſe Loft : | 

« As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 

c Wag'd in the troubled ſky, and armies ruſh 

6 To baffle in the clouds, before each van | 

„ Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their ſpears, 

66 Till thickeft legions cloſe 3 with feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin burns.” STEEVENS. 
The original copy reads—0h, his heart's meteors, &c. The cor- 

rection was made in the ſecond folio. Marone. 
5 — ſere,] that is, dry, withered, JokNsoN. 
6 y eee in making, ] That is, marked or ſtigmatiſed by nature 
with deformity, as a token of his vicious diſpoſition, JohN So“. 
7 Far from her neſt the lapwing Sc.] This expreſſion ſeems to be 


proverbia/, I have met with it in many of the old comick writers. 


Greene, in his Second Part of Coney-catching, 1592, ſays: „ But again 
to our priggers, who, as before I ſaid—cry with the lapwing fartheſt 
from ber neſt, and from their place of refidence where their moſt abode 
: is. 
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Enter DROuIiO of Syracuſe. ) , 


Dro. S. Here, go; the deſk, the purſe ;' ſweet now, 
make haſte. 5 | | 
Luc. How haſt thou loſt thy breath? 
Dro. S. By running faſt. | 
Aar. Where is thy maſter, Dromio? is he well? 
Dro. S. No, he's in Tartar limbo, worſe than hell: 
A devil in an everlaiting garment * hath him, 
One, whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel ; 
A fiend, a fairy, pitileſs and rough“; 
A wolf, nay, worſe, a fellow all in buff; 
A back-friend, a ſhoulder-clapper*, one that countermands 
The paffages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands; 
A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot well a; 
One that, before the judgment, carries poor ſouls to hell 3. 
os | | Aar. 
is.” Naſh, ſpeaking of Gabriel Harvey, ſays “ he. withdraweth 
men, lapwing-like, from his neſt, as much as might be.“ See this 
paſſage yet more amply explained ante, p. 22. n. 8. STEEvVENS. 


8 . an everlaſting garment | Everlaſting was in the time of Shakſ- 
peare, as well as at preſent, the name of a kind of durable ſtuff. The 


quibble intended here, is likewiſe met with in B. and Fletcher's Joman 


Hater: | 
ws Pl quit this tranſitory 
„% Trade, and get me an everlaſting robe, 

c“ Sear up my conſcience, and turn ſerjeant. SrEEvENS. 
9 Ea fairy, 2 and rougb;] There were fairies like hobgoblins, 
pitileſs and rough, and deſcribed as malevolent and miſchievous, . 

So Milton: „“ No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, 

C Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity.” MAL ONE. 

T — 2 ſhoulder-clapper,] is a bailiff. STEEVENS. 

2 A bcund that runs counter, and yet draws et abell 51 To run 
counter is to run backward, by miſtalling the courſe of the animal pur- 
ſued; to draw dry- foot is, I believe, to purſue by the track or prick of 
the foot; to run counter and draw dry-foot well are, therefore, inconſiſtent, 
The jeſt conſiſts in the ambiguity of the word counter, which means the 
wrong way in the chaſe, and a priſon in London. The officer that ar- 
reſted him was a ſerjeant of the counter, For the congruity of this jeft 
with the ſcene of action, let our authour anſwer. JouNnsoN. 

To draw dry-foct, is when the dog purſues the game by the ſcent of 
the foot: for which the blood- hound is famed. GRE. 

3 — to hell.] Hell was the cant term for an obſcure dungeon in 
any of our priſons. It is mentioned in the Counter-rat, a poem, 1658: 

Vol. II. N 6 In 
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Adr. Why, man, what is the matter? | 
Dro. S. I do not know the matter; he is *reſted on 

the caſe *. | | 
Adr. What, is he arreſted ? tell me, at whoſe ſuit. 
Dro. $. I know not at whoſe ſuit he 1s arreſted, well ; 

But he's in 5 a ſuit of buff, which 'reſted him, that can I 

> 2h: 

Will you ſend him, miſtreſs, redemption, the money in 

his deſk ? 
Adr. Go fetch it, ſiſter.— This I wonder at, 
| : [Exit LUCIANA, 

That he ©, unknown to me, ſhould be in debt :— | 

Tell me, was he arreſted on a band 7? ? | 
Dro. S. Not on a band, but on a ſtronger thing; 

A chain, a chain ; do you not hear it ring ? 

Adr. What, the chain ? ü | 
Dro. S. No, no, the bell; *tis time, that I were gone. 

It was two ere I left him, and now the clock ſtrikes one. 
Aar. The hours come back! that did I never hear. 
Dro. S. O yes, If any hour meet a ſerjeant, a turns 

back for very fear. | 


« In Wood-ftreet's hole, or Poultry's Bell.“ 

There was likewiſe a place of this name under the Exchequer cham- 
ber, where the king's debtors were confined till they had paid the ut- 
termoſt farthing. STEEVENS, 

4+ — on the caſe.] An action upon the cafe is a general action given 
for the redreſs of a wrong done any man without force, and not 
eſpecially provided for by law. GREY. 

Dromio, I believe, is ſtill quibbling. His maſter's caſe was touched by 
the ſhoulder-clapper. See p. 180: —“ in a caſe of leather &c.” MALONx. 

5 But he's in-] The old copy reads - But is in. The emendation is 
Mr. Rowe'ss MALONE. | | „ 

© That he—] The original copy has — Thus he. The emendation was 
made by the editor of the ſecond folio. MaLows. | 

7 — was he arreſted on a band ?] Thus the old copy, and I believe 
rightly, though the modern editors read bond. A bond, i. e. an obli- 
gatory writing to pay a ſum of money, was anciently ſpelt band. A band 
is likewiſe a neckcloth, On this circumſtance, I believe, the humour of 
the paſſage turns. STEEVENS. 

See Minſheu's Dict. 1617, in v.“ BAND or Obligation.” In the ſame 
column is found A BAND or thong to tie withal.” Alſo A BAND 
for the neck, becauſe it ſerves to bind about the neck,” Theſe ſuf- 
Aciently explain the equivoque, MaLone. 

Aar. 


— 
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Adr. As if time were in debt! how fondly doſt thou 
reaſon ? | 0 


Dro. S. Time is a very bankrout, and owes more than 


he's worth, to ſeaſon. 
Nay, he's a thief too: Have you not heard men ſay, 
That time comes ſtealing on by night and day ? 
If he be in debt 3, and theft, and a ſerjeant in the way, 
Hath he not reaſon to turn back an hour in a day? 


| Enter Luctlana. 
Adr. Go, Dromio ; there's the money, bear it ſtraight ; 
And bring thy maſter home immediately.— 
Come, ſiſter; I am preſs'd down with conceit ; 


Conceit, my comfort, and my injury. [ Exeunt. 
SCENE III. 
3 The ſame. 


Enter AN TIPHOTLUS of Syracuſe. 


Ant. $. There's not a man I meet, but doth ſalute me 

As if I were their well acquainted friend ; 
And every one doth call be by my name. 
Some tender money to me, ſome invite me z 
Some other give me thanks for kindneſſes; 
Some offer me commodities to buy; 
Even now a tailor call'd me in his ſhop, 
And ſhow'd me filks that he had bought for me, 
And, therewithal, took meaſure of my body. 
Sure, theſe are but imaginary wiles, 

And Lapland ſorcerers inhabit here. 


Enter DROM IO of Syracuſe. 


Dro. S. Maſter, here's the gold you ſent me for: What, 
have you got the picture of old Adam new apparell'd 9 ? 


| | : Ant. S. 
8 If he be in debt, ] The old edition reads If I be in debt. 
STEEVENS. 


For the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. Mr. 


Rowe reads If time &c. but I could not have been confounded by the 
ear with time, though it might wich he, MAaLone. Ne 

9 What, have you got the picture of old Adam new appardll'd ?} A 
| N 2 | ort 


„„ 


Morris-pittes, or the pikes of the Moors, were excellent formerly; and 
, 8 
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Ant. S. What gold is this? What Adam doſt thou mean? 
Dro. S. Not that Adam, that kept the paradiſe, but 


that Adam, that keeps the priſon : he that goes in the 


calf*s-ſkin that was kill'd for the prodigal; he that 
came behind you, fir, like an evil angel, and bid you 
forſake your liberty. 

Ant, S. I underſtand thee not. 

Dro. S. No? why, *tis a plain caſe : he that went like 


a baſe-viol, in a caſe of leather ; the man, fir, that, when 


entlemen are tired, gives them a fob, and *refts them; 
e, fir, that takes pity on decayed men, and gives them ſuits 
of durance ; he that ſets up his reſt to do more exploits 

with his mace, than a morris pike *. | 
; | Ant. S. 


ſhort word or two muſt have ſlipt out here, by ſome accident, in copy- 
ing, or at preſs ; otherwiſe J have no conception of the meaning of the 
paſſage. The caſe is this. Dromio's maſter had been arreſted, and 
ſeat his ſervant home for money to redeem him: he running back with 
the money, meets the twin Antipholus, whom he miſtakes for his 
maſter, and ſeeing him clear of the officer before the money was come, 
he cries, in -a a 95 ; What, bave you git rid of the picture 45 old 
Adam g 'd ? For ſo I have ventured to ſupply, by conjecture. 
Bur why is the officer call'd old Adam new apparell'd ? The alluſion 
is to Adam in his ſtate of innocence going naked; and immediately 
after the fall being cloath'd in a frock of ſkins, Thus he was new 
apparell'd : and in like manner, the ſerjeants of the Counter were for- 
merly clad in buff, or calf's-ſkjin, as the author humorouſly a little 
lower calls it. THEOBAL D. 5 5 

The explanation is very good, but the text does not require to be 
amended, JOHNSON, | . 

Theſe jeſts on Adam's dreſs are common among our old writers, 

| STEEVENS. 

1 — be that ſets up his reſt to ds more exploits with bis mace than a 
morris-pike.] The ref} of a pike was a common term, and fignified, I 
believe, the manner in which it was fixed to receive the ruſh of the 
enemy. A morris-pike was a pike uſed in a morris or a military-dance, 
and with which great exploits were done, that is, great feats of dex- 
terity were ſhewn. JoHNSON. 

A morris pike is mentioned by the old writers as a formidable weapon. 
& Morreſpikes (ſays Langley, in his tranſlation of Pelydore Virgil) were 
uſed firſt in the ſiege of Capua. And in Reynard's Deliverance of cer- 
tain Chriftians from the Turks, © the Engliſh mariners laid about them 
with brown bills, halberts, and morrice-pikes.” FARMER. 

Polydore Virgil does not mention morris-pikes at the fiege of Capua, 
though Langley's tranſlation of him advances: their antiquity ſo high. 


fnce 
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Ant. S. What! thou mean'ſt an officer? 

Dro. S. Ay, fir, the ſerjeant of the band; he, that 
brings any man to anſwer it, that breaks his band; one 
that thinks a man always going to bed, and ſays, God 
give you good reſti | 
Ant. S. Well, fir, there reſt in your foolery. Is there any 
ſhip puts forth to-night? may we be gone ? 

Dro. $. Why, fir, I brought you word an hour ſince, 
that the bark Expedition put forth to-night ; and then 
were you hindered by the ſerjeant, to tarry for the hoy, 
Delay : Here are the angels that you ſent for, to de- 
liver you. 

Ant. S. The fellow is diſtrat, and ſo am I; 

And here we wander in illuſions: 
Some bleſſed power deliver us from hence! 
Enter a Courtezan. 

Cour. Well met, well met, maſter Antipholus. 

I ſee, ſir, you have found the goldſmith now : 
Is that the chain, you promis*'d me to-day ? | 

Ant. S. Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not! 

Dro. S. Maſter, is this miftreſs Satan? 

Ant. S. It is the devil. 

Dro. $. Nay, ſhe is worſe, ſhe's the devil's dam; and 
here ſhe comes in the habit of a light wench : and there- 
of comes, that the wenches fay, God damn me, that's 
as much as to ſay, God make me a light wench, It is writ- 
ten, they appear to men like angels of light: light is an 
effect of fire, and fire will burn; ergo, light wenches will 
burn ; Come not near her. 

Cour. Your man and you are marvellous merry, fir. 
Will you go with me? We'll mend our dinner here“. 
a . §. Maſter, if you do expect ſpoon- meat, or be- 
ipeak a long ſpoon *. | ; | 

55 5 Ant. S. 
ſince, the Spaniſh pikes have been equally famous. See Hartlib's le- 
gacy, p. 48. Tol. LET. | | 

Woll mend our dinner here.] i. e. by purchafing ſomething ad- 
ditional in the adjoining market. MALoNE. | 

* — if you do expect ſpoon-meat, or beſpeak a long ſpoon.) In the 
old copy you is accidentally omitted. It was ſupplied by the editor 
of the ſecond folio, 1 believe ſome other words were paſſed over by the 

9 N 3 ö compoſitor 
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Ant. S. Why, Dromio? * 
Dro. S. Marry, he muſt have a long ſpoon, As 1 
eat with the devil. 
Ant. S. Avoid _ fiend-! what tell'ſt thou me of 
ſupping ? 
Thou art, as you are all, a ſorcereſs: 
J conjure thee to leave me, and be gone. 
Cour. Give me thering of mine you had at Liar, 
Or, for my diamond, the chain you promis'd ; 
And I'll be gone, fir, and not trouble _ 
Dro. &. Some devils 
Aſk but the parings of one's nail, a ruſh, 
A hair, a drop of blood, a pin, a nut, 
A cherry-ſtone ; but ihe: more covetous, 
Would have a chain. 
Maſter, be wiſe ; and if you give it her, 
The devil will ſhake her chain, andfright us with 1 it. 
Cour. I pray you, ſir, my ring, or elſe the chain; 
I hope you do not mean to cheat me ſo. 
Ant. S. Avaunt, thou witch! Come, Dromio, let us go. 
Dre. S. Fly pride, ſays the peacock : Miſtreſs, that 
vou know. [ Exeunt. ANT. and Dro. 
Cour. Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad, 
Elſe would he never ſo demean himſelf: 
A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats, 
And for the ſame he promis'd me a chain; 
Both one, and other, he denies me now. 
The reaſon that I gather he is mad, 
(Beſides this preſent inſtance of his rage,) 
Is a mad tale, he told to-day at dinner, 
Of his own doors being ſhut againſt his entrance. 


compoſitor,—perhaps of this import: if you do expect ſpoon-meat, 
either ſiay ys or beſpeak a long ſpoon.” Or in the ſenſe of before, 
which it ſignified in old language, is hardly admiſſible here, In all the 
old writers, if I miſtake not, when employed in this ſenſe, it is joined 
with a perſonal pronoun, —* or ere I went,” “ or ere he ſpoke” ; &c. 
or with an article; as in the inſtance quoted by Mr, Steevens 3 : 
« He hall be murder'd or the gueſts come in. | 
Ido not recolle& to have ever met with it uſed as an adverb, for be- 
Foreband.— The proverb mentioned afterwards by Dromio, is again al- 
luded to in the Tempeſt, See Vol. I. p. 51, n. 5. MALONE. | 
Belike, 
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Jelike, his wife, acquainted with his fits | 
On purpoſe ſhut the doors againſt Eis way. 
My way 1s now, to hie home to his houſe, 
And tell his wife, that, being lunatick, 
He ruſh'd into my houſe, and took perforce 
My ring away : This courſe I fitteſt chooſe ; 
For forty ducats is too much to loſe. [ Exit. 


SCENE Iv. 
The ſame. | ö 
Enter Ax TI HOL us of Epheſus, and an Officer. 


Aut. E. Fear me not, man, I will not break away; 
II give thee, ere I leave thee, ſo much money, 

Towarrant thee, as I am reſted for. 

My wife is in a wayward mood to-day ; 

And will not lightly truſt the meſſenger, 

That I ſhould be attach'd in Epheſus : 

I tell you, *twill ſound harſhly in her ears— 


Enter DRom1o of Epheſus with a rope*s-end. 
Here comes my man; I think he brings the money. 
How now, fir ? have you that I ſent you for ? 
Dro. E. Here's that, I warrant you, will pay them all“. 
Ant. E. But where's the money? | 
Dro. E. Why, fir, I gave the money for the rope ? 
Ant. E. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a rope ? 
Dro. E. T'll ſerve you, ſir, five hundred at the rate. 
Ant. E. 'To what end did I bid thee hie thee home ? 
Dro. E. To a rope's end, fir; and to that end am 1 
return'd. | : 
Ant. E. Andto that end, fir, I will welcome you. 
| l eating him. 
OF. Good fir, be patient. | 
Dro, $. Nay, 'tis for me to be patient; I am in ad- 
verſity. | | 
Off: Good now, hold thy tongue. | 
Dro. E. Nay, rather perſuade him to hold his hands. 
Ant. E. 'Thou whoreſon, ſenſeleſs villain ! 


* — ill pay them all.] See Vol. I. p. 34, n. 1. MALONE. 
1 N + Dro. E. 
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Dro. E. I would J were ſenſeleſs, fir, that I might not 
feel your blows. | | 

Ant. E. Thou art ſenſible in nothing but blows, and ſo 
is an aſs. 1 | . 

Dro. E. T am an aſs, indeed; you may prove it by my 
long ears. I have ſerv'd him from the hour of my na- 
tivity to this inſtant, and have nothing at his hands for 
my ſervice, but blows: when I am cold, he heats me with 
beating; when I am warm, he cools me with beating: I 
am wak'd with it, when I fleep, ; rais'd with it, when I 
ſit; driven out of doors with it, when I go from home; 
welcomed home with it, when J return: nay, I bear it on 
my ſhoulders, as a beggar wont her brat; and, I think, 
_— he hath lamed me, I ſhall beg with it from door to 

OOr. | | 


Enter Ab RIAN A, LuclAN A, and the Courtezan, with 
PIN CH“, and Others. 8 


„ 


Ant. E. Come, go along; my wife is coming yonder. 
F Dro. E. Miſtreſs, reſpice finem, reſpect your end“; or 
L | rather the prophecy, like the parrot, Beavare the ropes end. 
| 3 . #7. . Wit thou fill talk? [beats him. 


. 3 — Pinch, ] The direction in the old copy is, —“ and a 
ſcboolmaſter called Pinch.” In many country villages the pedagogue is 
ſtill a reputed conjurer, So, in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News : £1 
would have ne'er a cunning ſchool-maſter in England, I mean a cunning 
4 man as a ſchoolmaſter; that is, a conjurcur, &c,” STEEVENS. 

| 3 Miſtreſs, reſpice finem, reſpect your end; or rather the prophecy, like 
the parrot, Beævare the rope's 9 Theſe words ſeem to allude to a 
famous pamphlet of that time, wrote by Buchanan againſt the lord of 
t# Liddington; which ends with thee words, Reſpice fnem, reſpice funem. 

5 But to what purpoſe, unleſs our authour would ſhew that he could quib- 


ble as well in Engliſh, as the other in Latin, I confeſs I know not. 

S. As for propheſying lite the parrot, this alludes to people's teaching that 
2 bird unlucky words; with which, when any paſſenger was offended, it 
was the ſtanding joke of the wiſe owner to fay, Take heed, fir, my parrot 
Prophefies, To this, Butler hints, where, ſpeaking of Ralpho's ikill in 
augury, he ſays : | 

& Could tell what ſubtleſt parrots mean, 

« That ſpeak, and think contrary clean ; 

C What member "tis of whom they talk, 

« When they cry rope, and walk, knave, walk.” Wars. 


5 | Cour, 
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Cour. How ſay you now? is not your huſband mad? 
Adr. His incivility confirms no leſs, — 
Good doctor Pinch, you are a conurer 
Eftabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, | 
And I will pleaſe-you what you will demand. 
Luc. Alas, how fiery and how ſharp he looks! 
Cour. Mark, how he trembles in his ecſtacy ! 
Pinch. Give me your hand, and let me feel your pulſe. 
Ant. E. There is my hand, and let it feel your ear. 
. Pinch. I charge thee, Satan, hous*d within this man, 
To yield poſſeſſion to my holy prayers, | 
And to thy ſtate of darkneſs hie thee ſtraight; 
I cönjure thee by all the faints in heaven. 
Ant. E. Peace, doting wizard, peace; I am not mad. 
Aar. O, that thou wert not, poor diſtreſſed ſoul ! 
Ant. E. You minion, you, are theſe your cuſtomers * ? 
Did this companion with the ſaffron face 
Revel and feaſt it at my houſe to day, 
Whilſt upon me the guilty doors were ſhut, 
And I deny'd to enter in my houſe ? 
Adr. O, huſband, God doth know, you din'd at home, 
Where *would you had remain'd until this time, 
Free from theſe ſlanders, and this open ſhame! 
Ant. E. I din'd at home +! Thou villain, what ſay'ſt 
thou? 5 
Drs. E. Sir, footh to ſay, you did not dine at home. 
Ant. E. Were not my doors lock'd up, and I ſhut out? 
Dro. E. Perdy, your doors were lock'd, and you ſhut out. 
Ant. E. And did not ſne herſelf revile me there? 
Dro. E. Sans fable, ſhe herſelf revil'd you there. 
Ant. E. Did not her kitchen-maid rail, taunt, and. 
ſcorn me? | | | 
. Dro. E. Certess, ſhe did; the kitchen-veſtal® ſcorn'ꝰd you. 


* — your cuſtomers ?] A cuſtomer is uſed in Othello for a common wo- 
man. Here it ſeems to ſignify one who viſits ſuch women. Marone. 

4 I din'd at home !] I is not found in the old copy, It was inſerted 
by Mr. Theobald. M ALONE. ; | 

5 Certes,] i. e. certainly. Obſolete. STEEVENS 

5 — kitchen-weſtal } Her charge being like that of the veſtal virgins, 
to keep the fire burning. JokNSOR. 


Ant. 
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Ant. E. And did not I in rage depart from thence ? 
Dre. E. In verity, you did my bones bear witneſs, 
1 hat-fince have felt the vigour of his rage. 

Aar. Is't good to ſooth him in theſe contraries ? 
Pinch. It is no ſhame ; the fellow finds his vein, 

And, yielding to him, humours well his frenzy. | 
Ant. E. Thou haſt ſuborn'd the goldſmith to arreſt me. 
Adr. Alas, I ſent you money to redeem you, | 

By Dromio here, who came in haſte for it. 

Dro. E. Money by me ? heart and good-will you might, 

But, ſurely, maſter, not a rag of money. | 
Ant. E. Went'ſt not thou to her for a purſe of ducats ? 
Adr. He came to me, and I deliver'd it. 

Luc. And I am witneſs with her, that ſhe did. 

Dro. E. God and the rope-maker, bear me witneſs, 

That I was ſent for nothing but a rope! 

Pinch. Miſtreſs, both man and maſter is poſſeſs*d ; 

I know it by their pale and deadly looks : 

They muſt be bound, and laid in ſome dark room. 

Ant. E. Say, wherefore didſt thou lock me forth to-day, 

And why doſt thou deny the bag of gold??? | 
Adr. I did not, gentle huſband, lock thee forth. 

Dro. E. And, gentle maſter, I receiv'd no gold; 

But I confeſs, fir, that we were lock'd out. 

Aar. Diſſembling villain, thou ſpeak*ſ falſe in both. 

Ant. E. Diſſembling harlot, thou art falſe in all; 

And art confederate with a damned pack, 

To make a loathſome abject ſcorn of me: 

But with theſe nails I'll pluck out theſe falſe eyes, 

That would behold in me this ſhameful ſport. 

: [PIN cH and his afſitants bind ANT. and DROM10. 

Adr. O, bind him, bind him, let him not come near me. 
. Pinch. More company the fiend is ſtrong within him. 

Luc. Ah me, poor man, how pale and wan he looks ! 

Ant. E. What, will you murder me? Thou jailer, thou, 

J am thy priſoner ; wilt thou ſuffer them ; 

To make a reſcue ? | EY 
OF. Maſters, let him go: 

He 1s my priſoner, and you ſhall not have him, 

Pinch. Go, bind this man, for he 1s frantick too. =, 

„ 


— it en rs IS 
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Aar. What wilt thou do, thou peeviſh officer“? 
Haſt thou delight to ſee a wretched man : 
Do outrage and diſpleaſure to himſelf ? 
Of. He is my priſoner; if I let him go, 
The debt he owes, will be requir'd of me. | 
Adr. I will diſcharge thee, ere I go from thee : 
Bear me forthwith unto his creditor, 
And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay it. 
Good maſter doctor, fee him ſafe convey*'d 
Home to my houſe. —O moſt unhappy day! 
Ant. E. O moſt unhappy ſtrumpet *! + 
Dro. E. Maſter, I am here enter'd in bond for you. 
Ant. E. Out on thee, villain ! wherefore doſt thou mad 
me ? 
Dro. E. Will you be bound for nothing ? be mad, 
Good maſter ; cry, the devil.— 
» Luc. God help, poor ſouls, how idly do they talk! 
Aar. Go bear him hence, —Sifter, go you with me.— 
[Exeunt PIN H and aſſiſtants with ANT. and DRO. 
Say now, whoſe ſuit is he arreſted at ? | 
OF. One Angelo, a goldſmith; Do you know him? 
Aar. I know the man: What is the ſum he owes ? 
OF. Two hundred ducats. 
Adr. Say, how grows it due? 
OF. Due for a chain, your huſband had of him. 
Adr. He did beſpeak a chain for me, but had it 
not, ; 8 
Cour. When as your huſband, all in rage, to-day 
Came to my houſe, and took away my ring, 
(The ring I ſaw upon his finger now,) 
Straight after did J meet him with a chain. 
Adr. It may be fo, but I did never ſee it.— 
Come, jailer, bring me where the goldſmith 1s, 
I long to know the truth hereof at large. 


7 — thou peeviſh officer? ] This is the ſecond time that in the courſe 
of this play, peeviſb has been uſed for fooliſh, SrEEVENs. 

s — unhappy Hrumpet ]] Unhappy is here uſed in one of the ſenſes 
ef unlucky; i. e. miſchievouss STEEVENS. 


Enter 
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Euter ANTIPHOLUS of Syracuſe, with his rapier drawn, 
and DRomio of Syracuſe. 


Luc. God, for thy mercy ! they are looſe again. 
Aadr. And come with naked {words ; let's call more 
help, po: | 
To have them bound again. 
OF. Away, they'll kill us. 1 
[ Exeunt Officer, ADR. and Luc. 
Ant. $. I ſee, theſe witches are afraid of ſwords. | 
Dro. S. She, that would be your wife, now ran from 
ou. — | 
Aut. 1 Ons to the Centaur; fetch our ſtuff 9 from 
thence: | | 
J long, that we were ſafe and ſound aboard. ts 
Dre. $. Faith, ſtay here this night, they will ſurely do 
us no harm; you ſaw, they ſpeak us fair, give us gold : 
methinks, they are ſuch a gentle nation, that but for the 
mountain of mad fleſh that claims marriage of me, 1 
could find in my heart to ſtay here ſtill, and turn witch. 
Ant. $.. I will not ftay to-night for all the town; 
"Therefore away, to get our ſtuff aboard. [ Exennt. 


> 
4 — 8 1 „ 1 


PY _ 
— — —— 


V 
| | The ſame. | 


Enter Merchant aud Ax GE LO. 


Ang. I am ſorry, fir, that J have hinder'd you ; 
But, I proteſt; he had the chain of me, 9 8 
Though moſt diſhoneſtly he doth deny it. 

Mer. How is the man eſteem'd here in the city? 

Ang. Of very reverent reputation, fir, 

Of credit infinite, highly beloy'd, 
Second to none that lives here in the City ; 


F 3 ſtuff ]. . ae e. In the orders that were iſſued for 
the royal Progreſſes in the laſt century, the king's baggage was always 
thus denominated. MaroNnEe, ” kg 4 
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His word might bear my wealth at any time. 5 
Mer. Speak ſoftly: yonder, as I think, he walks. 


Enter ANTIPHOLUS and DROMuIO of Syracuſe. 


Ang. Tis ſo; and that ſelf-chain about his neck, 
Which he forſwore, moſt monſtrouſly, to have. 
Good fir, draw near to me, I'll ſpeak to him. 
Signior Antipholus, I wonder much 
That you would put me to this ſhame and trouble ; 
And not without {ome ſcandal to yourſelf, 
With circumſtance, and oaths, ſo to deny 
This chain, which now you wear ſo openly ; 
Beſides the charge, the ſhame, impriſonment, 
You have done wrong to this my honeſt friend ; 
Who, but for ſtaying on our controverſy, | 
Had hoiſted ſail, and put to ſea to-day : 
This chain you had of me, can you deny it ? 
Ant. S. I think, I had; I never did deny it. 
Mer. Yes, that you did, fir ; and forſwore it too. 
Ant. S. Who heard me to deny it, or forſwear it? 
Mer. Theſe ears of mine, thou knoweſt, did hear thee ; 
Fye on thee, wretch ! *tis pity, that thou liv'ſt 
To walk where any honeſt men .reſort. 
Ant. $. Thou art a villain, to impeach me thus ; 
I'll prove mine honour and mine honeſty 
Againſt thee preſently, if thou dar'ſt ſtand. 
Mer. I dare, and do defy thee for a villain. | 
| ” | [Dey draw. 
Enter ADdRiana, LuUCIana, Courtezan, and Others. 


Adr. Hold, hurt him not, for God's ſake ; he is mad. 
Some get within him, take his {word away: 
Bind Dromio too, and bear them to my houle. 
Dro. $. Run, maſter, run; for God's ſake, take 2 
This is ſome priory ;—In, or we are ſpoil'd. 
[ Exeunt Ax TIP H. and DROMIO fo the Priory, 


Enter the Abbeſs. | 
Abb. Be quiet, people; Wherefore throng you hither ? 
Aar. To fetch my poor diſtracted huſband hence: 
| | Let 
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Let us come in, that we may bind him faſt, 
And bear him home for his recovery. | 
Ang. I knew, he was not in his perfect wits. 
Mer. J am ſorry now, that I did draw on him. 
Abb. How long hath this poſſeſſion held the man? 
Aar. This week he hath been heavy, ſour, ſad, 
And much different from the man he was ; 
But, till this afternoon, his paſſion 
Ne'er brake into extremity of rage. | 
Abt. Hath he not loſt much wealth by wreck of ſea ? 
Bury*d ſome dear friend? Hath not elſe his eye 
Stray*d his affection in unlawful love? 
A ſin prevailing much in youthful men, 
Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
Which of theſe ſorrows is he ſubject to? 
Aar. To none of theſe, except it be the laſt ; 
Namely, ſome love, that drew him oft from home. 
Abb. You ſhould for that have reprehended him. 
Adr. Why, ſo I did. | | | 
Abb. Ay, but not rough enough. | 
Aar. As roughly, as my modeſty would let me. 
Abb. Haply, in private. | 
Adr. And in aſſemblies too. 
Abb. Ay, but not enough. 
Adr. It was the copy * of our conference : 
In bed, he ſlept not for my urging it ; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it ; 
Alone, it was the ſubje& of my theme; 
In company, I often glanced it; 
Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. | 
Ass. And therefore came it, that the man was mad: 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poiſon more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 
It ſeems, his ſleeps were hinder'd by thy railing : 
And thereof comes it, that his head is light. 
Thou ſay'ſt, his meat was ſauc'd with thy upbraidings : 
Unquiet meals make ill digeſtions, 
Thereof the raging fire of fever bred ; 


T — the copy] i. e. the theme. We ſtill talk of ſetting copies for 
boys. 8 TETVENS. | 


And 
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And what's a fever but a fit of madneſs ? 
Thou ſay'ſt, his ſports were hinder'd by thy brawls : 
Sweet recreation berg what doth enſue, 
But moody and dull melancholy, 

(Kinſman to grim and comfortleſs deſpair ;) 
And, at her heels *, a huge infectious troop 
Of pale diſtemperatures, and foes to life ? 

In food, in ſport, and life-preſerving reft 

To be diſturb'd, would mad or man, or beaſt : 
The conſequence 1s then, thy jealous fits 
Have ſcared thy huſband from the uſe of wits. 

Luc. She never reprehended him but mildly, 
When he demean'd himſelf rough, rude and wildly. 
Why bear you theſe rebukes, and anſwer not ? 

Adr. She did betray me to my own reproof.— 
Good people, enter, and lay hold on him. 

Abb. No, not a creature enters in my houſe. 

Aar. 3 let your ſervants bring my huſband 

Orth. | | 

Abb. Neither; he took this place for ſanctuary, 
And it ſhall privilege him from your hands, 

Till I have brought him to his wits again, 
Or loſe my labour in aſſaying it. 
Aar. I will attend my huſband, be his nurſe, 
Diet his ſickneſs, for it is my office, 
And will have no attorney but myſelf ; 
And therefore let me have him home with me. 

Abb. Be patient; for I will not let him ſtir, 

Till I have uſed the approved means I have, 
With wholeſome {yrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 


2 But moody and dull melancholy, 

(Kinſman to grim and comfortleſs deſpair ; ) 

And, at her beels,—] Mr. Heath, to remedy the defective metre 
of the firſt line, propoſed to read—moody, moping &c. and to obviate 
the ſeeming impropriety of making Melancholy a male in one line and 
a female in the other, he would read - And at their heels—. | The lat- 
ter emendation is highly probable. In another place in this play, we 
have their for her. See p. 172. n. 9. Kinſman, however, (as an anony- 
mous critick has obſerved,) might have been uſed by Shakipeare in his 
licentious way, for nearly related, MALoONE., T 
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To make of him a formal man again * : 
It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, 
A charitable duty of my order; 
Therefore depart, and leave him here with me. 
Aar. I will not hence, and leave my huſband here; 
And ill it doth beſeem your holineſs, ; 
'To ſeparate the huſband and the wife. 
Abb. Be quiet, and depart, thou ſhalt not have him. 
| E >> | [ Exit Abbeſs. 
Luc. Complain unto the duke of this indignity. 
Adr. Come, go; I will fall proſtrate at his feet, 
And never riſe until my tears and prayers 
Have won his grace to come in perſon hither, 
And take perforce my hufband from the abbeſs. 
Mer. By this, I think, the dial points at five; 
Anon, I am ſure, the duke himſelf in perſon 
Comes this way to the melancholy vale ; 
The place of death“ and ſorry execution“, 
Behind the ditches of the abbey here. 
Ang. Upon what cauſe? . 
Mer. To ſee a reverend Syracuſan merchant, 
Who put unluckily into this bay 
Againſt the laws and ſtatutes of this town, 
Beheaded publickly for his offence. | 
Ang. See, where they come; we will behold his 
;- -—aenth. - | 1 5 
Luc. Kneel to the duke, before he paſs the abbey. 


3 —2 formal man again: ] i, e. to bring him back to his ſenſes, 
and the forms of ſober behaviour. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure, “ in- 
Formal women, for juſt the contrary, STEEVENS. 
4 The place of death—] The original copy has—depthb. Mr. Rowe 
made the emendation. MALON x. 
5 — ſorry execution,] So, in Macbeth: 
Of ſorrieft fancies your companions making.” | 
Sorry had anciently a ſtronger meaning. than at preſent. Thus, in 
Chaucer's Prologue to The Sompnoures Tale, v. 7283, late edit, : 
cc This Frere, whan he loked had his fill 
« Upon the turments of this ſory place.” | 
Again, in the Knightes Tale, where the temple of Mars is deſcribed : 
“ All full of chirking was that ſory place,” ST EE VERS. 
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Enter Duke attended; Econ bare-headed; with the 
Head/man and other Officers. 


Duke. Yet once again proclaim it publickly, 

If any friend will pay the ſum for him, 

He ſhall not die, ſo much we tender him. 
Aar. Juſtice, moſt ſacred duke, againſt the abbeſs! 
Duke. She is a virtuous and a reverend lady ; 

It cannot be, that ſhe hath done thee wrong. 


Aar. May it pleaſe your grace, Antipholus, my huſband, | 


Whom I made lord of me and all I had, 

At your important letters *,—this ill day 

A moſt outrageous fit of madneſs took him; 
That deſperately he hurry*d through the ſtreet, 
(With him his bondman, all as mad as he,) 
Doing. diſpleaſure to the citizens 

By ruſhing in their houſes, bearing thence 
Rings, jewels, any thing his rage did like. 
Once did I get him bound, and ſent him home, 
Whilſt to take order?“ for the wrongs I went, 
That here and there his fury had committed. 
Anon, I wot not by what ftrong eſcape *, 

He broke from thoſe that had the guard of him ; 
And, with his mad attendant and himſelf ;, 


6 Whom I made lord of me and all I bad, 


* 


As your important erg] Important for importunate. JOHNSON 


So, in one of Shakſpeare's Hiſtorical plays: 
| 66 great France 
c My mourning and important tears hath pitied.“ 

Shakſpeare, who gives to all nations the cuſtoms of his own, ſeems 
from this paſſage to allude to a court of wards in Epheſus. The court of 
evards was always conſidered as a grievous oppreſſion. SrEEVENS. 

See a note on King Henry IV. P. I. Act III. ſc. v. MALONE. 

7, — to take order] i. e. to take meaſures. STEEVENS. 

* — by what ſtrong eſcape, ] Though ffrong is not unintelligible, I 


ſuſpect we ſhould read-—ftrange. The two words are often confounded 


in the old copies. See p. 155, n. 1. MALONE, 5 
8 And, with bis mad attendant and himſelf,] We ſhould read - mad 
himſelf, WARBURTON.  - : 
We might read : | Te. | | 
And here his mad attendant and himſelf.” SrEEvINS. 
I ſuſpect, Shakſpeare is himſelf anſwerable for this inaccuracy. 
1 | MaALoNE. 
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Each one with 1zeful paſſion, with drawn ſwords, 
Met us again, and, madly bent on us, 

Chaſed us away; till, raiſing of more aid, 

We came again to bind them : then they fled 
Into this . whither we purſued them; 

And here the abbeſs ſnuts the gates on us, 

And will not ſuffer us to fetch him out, 


Nor ſend him forth, that we may bear him hence. 


Therefore, moſt gracious duke, with thy command, 
Let him be brought forth, and borne hence for help. 
Duke. Long ſince, thy hufband ſerv'd me in my wars; 
And I to thee engag'd a prince's word, . 
When thou didſt make him maſter of thy bed, 
To do him all the grace and good I could. — 
Go, ſome of you, nock at the abbey-gate, 
And bid the lady abbeſs come to me ; 
I will determine this, before I ſtir. 
Enter a Servant. 3 


Serv. O miſtreſs, miſtreſs, ſhift and ſave yourſeIf 2 
My maſter and his man are both broke looſe, 
Beaten the maids a-row ®, and bound the doctor, 
Whoſe beard they have ſinged off with brands of fire“; 


And ever as it blazed, they threw on him 


Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 
My maſter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with ſciſſars nicks him like a fool“: 

; | And, 
9 - a-row, ] i. e. ſucceſſively, one after another. STEEVINS. 

1 Whoſe beard they baue ſinged off with brands of fire; ] Such a lus 


dicrous circumſtance is not unworthy of the farce: in which we find it 


introduced; but is rather out of place in an epic poem, amidſt all the 


horrors and carnage of a battle: | 
«© Obvius ambuſtum torrem Corinæus ab ara 
& Corripit, et venienti Ebuſo, plagamgue ferenti, 
c Occupat os. flammis : Illi ingens 3 reluxit, 
« Nidoremque ambuſta dedit. Virgo ZEneis, lib. xii. 
a N 5 STEEVENS. 
Shakſpeare was a great reader of Plutarch, where he might have ſeen 
this method of ſhaving, in the life of Dion, p. 167, 4to. See North's 
Tranſlation, in which av9gapu may be tranſlated brands. S. W. 
2 His man with ſciſſars nicks him like a fool :] The force of this allu- 
Gon I am unable to explain. Perhaps it was once the cuſtom to ra 
| the 
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And, ſure, unleſs you ſend ſome preſent help, | 
Between them they will kill the conjurer, 

Adr. Peace, fool, thy maſter and his man are 3 : 
And that is falſe, thou doſt report to us. 

Serv. Miſtreſs, upon my life, I tell you true; 
I have not breath'd almoſt, fince I did lee it. 
He cries for you, and vows, if he can take you, 
To ſcorch your face, and to disfigure you: | Cry within, 
Hark, hark, I hear him, miſtreſs ; fly, be gone. 

Duke. Some, ſtand by me, fear nothing: Guard with 

halberds. 

Adr. Ah me, it is my huſband! Witneſs you, 
That he is borne about inviſible : 
Even now we hous'd him in the abbey here ; ; 
And now he's there, paſt thought of human reaſon. 


Enter Ax TI Hol us and DROMIO of Epheſus. | 


Aut. E. Juſtice, moſt gracious duke, oh, grant me 
juſtice! 
Even for the ſervice that long ſince I did thee, 
When I beftrid thee in the wars, and took 
Deep ſcars to ſave thy life; even for the blood 
That then 1 loſt for thee, _—_— rant me juſtice. 
Age. Unleſs the fear of death doth make me dote, 
I ſee my ſon Antipholus, and Dromio. 
Ant. E. juſtice, ſweet prince, againſt that woman chere. 
She whom thou gav'ſt to me to be my wife; 
That hath abuſed and diſnonour'd me, 
Even in the ſtrength and height of injury! 
Beyond imagination is the wrong, 
That ſhe this day hath ſhameleſs thrown on me. 
Duke. Diſcover how, and thou ſhalt find me juſt. 


the hair of ideots or jeſters cloſe to their heads. There is a proverbial 
ſimile—“ Like crop the conjurer; which might have been applied £2 
either of theſe characters. STEKVENS. 
There is a penalty of ten ſhillings in one of king Alfred's exalefiatiical 
| laws, if one opprobriouſly ſhave a common man like a fool. ToLLETE. 
3 To ſcorch your face, ] We ſhould read—ſcotch, i. e. hack, cut. 
WIaR BURTON. 
To ſeorch, I believe, is right. He would have puniſhed her as he had 
An, the conjurer befors. SYEEVENS. 
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Ant. E. This day, great duke, ſhe ſhut the doors upon 


me, 
While ſhe with harlots * feaſted in my houſe. 
Duke. A grievous fault: Say, woman, didſt thou ſo ? 
Adr. No, my good lord ;—myſelf, he, and my ſiſter, 
To- day did dine together: So befal my ſoul, 
As this is falſe, he burdens me withal ! 
Luc, Ne'er may I look on day, nor ſleep on night, 
But ſhe tells to your highneſs ſimple truth! 
Ang. O perjur'd woman! They are both forſworn, 
In this the madman juſtly chargeth them. : 
Ant. E. My liege, I am adviſed what I ſay; 
Neither diſturb'd with the effect of wine, 
Nor heady-raſh, provok'd with raging ire, 
Albeit, my wrongs might make one wiſer mad. 
This woman lock'd me out this day from dinner: 
That goldſmith there, were he not pack'd with her, 
Could witneſs it, for he was with me then 
Who parted with me to go fetch a chain, 
Promiſing to bring it to the Porcupine, 
Where Balthazar and I did dine together. 
Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 
1 went to ſeek him: in the ſtreet I met him; 
And in his company, that gentleman. / 
There did this N goldſmith ſwear me down, 
That I this day of him receiv'd the chain, 8 
Which, God he knows, I ſaw not: for the which, 
He did arreſt me with an officer. | 
I did obey; and ſent my peaſant home 
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4 — with harlots] By this deſcription he points out Pinch and his 
followers. Harlot was a term of reproach applied to cheats among men, 
as well as to wantons among women. Thus, in the Fox, Corbacchio 
ſays to Volpone,.—“ Out, harlot!“ ö 

Again, in the Winter's Tale: 

60 for the harlot king 
6 Is quite beyond mine arm.“ . 

The learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 4 vols. 8 vo. 1775, 
obſerves, that in The Romaunt of the Roſe, v. 6068, King of Harlots is 
Chaucer's Tranſlation of Roy des ribaulx, STEEVENS. | 

5 —T am edviſed—] i. e. 1 am not going to ſpeak precipitately or 
raſhly, but on reflexion and conſideration, STEEVENS» F 
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| For certain ducats : he with none return'd. 
Then fairly I beſpoke the officer, 
To go in perſon with me to my houſe. 
By the way we met 
My wife, her ſiſter, and a rabble more 
Of vile confederates ; along with them | 
They brought one Pinch ; a hungry lean-faced villain, 
A meer anatomy, a mountebank, 
A thread-bare. juggler, and a fortune-teller ; 
A needy, hollow-ey*d, ſharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead man: this pernicious ſlave, 
Forſooth, took on him as a conjurer ; 
And, gazing in mine eyes, feeling my pulſe, 
And with no face, as it were, out-facing me, 
Cries out, I was poſſeſs'd: then altogether 
They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence ; 
And in a dark and dankiſh vault at home 
There left me and my man, both bound together; 
Till gnawing with my teeth my bonds in funder, 
I gain'd my freedom, and immediately 
Ran hither to your grace; whom I beſeech 
To give me ample ſatisfaction 8 
For theſe deep ſhames and great indignities. 
Ang. My lord, in truth, thus far I witneſs with him; 
That he dined not at home, but was lock'd out. 
Duke. But had he ſuch a chain of thee or no ? 
Ang. He had, my lord: and when he ran in here, 
Theſe people ſaw the chain about his neck.  _ 
Mer. Beſides, I will be ſworn, theſe ears of mine 
Heard you confeſs, you had the chain of him, 
After you firft forſwore it on the mart, 
And, thereupon, I drew my ſword on you; 
And then you fled into this abbey here, E 
From whence, I think, you are come by miracle. _— 
Ant. E. I never came within theſe abbey-walls, 
Nor ever didſt thou draw thy ſword on me: 
I never ſaw the chain, ſo help me heaven ! 
And this is falſe, you burden me withal. 
Due. Why, what an intricate impeach is this! 
| think, you all have drunk of Circe's cup, 


O 3 I 
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If here you hous'd him, here he would have been 
If he were mad, he would not plead fo coldly :;— 
You ſay, he dined at home; the gold{mith here 
Denies that faying :—Sirrah, what ſay you? | 
Dre. E. Sir, he dined with her there, at the Porcupine. 
Cour. He did ; and from my finger ſnatch'd that ring. 
Ant. E. Tis true, my liege, this ring I had of her. 
Dae. Saw'ſt thou him enter at the abbey here? 
Cour. As ſure, my liege, as I do ſee your grace. 
Duke. Why, this is ſtrange :—Go call the abbeſs hither ; 
I think you are all mated , or ſtark mad. 


Age. Moſt mighty duke, vouchſafe 
Haply, I ſee a friend will ſave my life, 


[ Exit an Attendant. 
me ſpeak a word; 


And pay the ſum that may deliver me. 
Duke. Speak freely, Syracuſan, what thou wilt. 
Age. Is not your name, fir, call'd Antipholus ? 
And is not that your bondman Dromio ? | 
Dro. E. Within this hour I was his bond-man, ſir, 
But he, I thank him, gnaw'd in two my cords 3 | 
Now am I Dromio, and his man, unbound. 
Ege. J am ſure, you both of you remember me. 
Dro. E. Ourſelves we do remember, ſir, by you 3 
For lately we were bound, as you are now, 


You 


are not Pinch's patient, are you, fir ? 


Age. Why look you ſtrange on me? you know me well, 


Ant. E. 1 never ſaw you in my life, till now, 


ge. Oh! grief hath chang'd me, ſince you ſaw me laſt ; 


And careful hours, with Time's deformed 7 hand 
Have written ſtrange defeatures * in my face: SY 
But tell me yet, doſt thou not know my voice? 

Ant. E. Neither. | 8 


5 — mated,] See p. 166. n. 5. MAoxxE. 
7 — deformed} for deforming. STEEVEN SS. 
8 — ſtrange defeatures] Defeature is the privative of feature, The 
meaning is, time hath cancelled my features. Jonunson. 
Defeature is, I think, alteration of feature, marks of deformity. Sog 
in our author's Venus and Adonis: | Britt 7 8 


& —to croſs the curious workmanſhip of nature 
To mingle beauty with infirmities, 


And pure perfection with impure gdefeatures” Maroxx. 
; f | Age. 
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ge. e nor thou? 
4 E. No, truſt me, fir, nor I. 
Ege. I am ſure, thou doſt. 

i, ZE. Ay, ſir? but I am ſure, I do not; and what- 
| ſoever a man denies, you are now bound to dals ram 
Age. Not know my voice! O, time's extremity ! 

Halt thou ſo crack'd and ſplitted my poor tongue, 

In ſeven ſhort years, that here my Saby 6 ſon - 
Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares ? 
Though now this grained face? of mine be hid 
In ſap-conſuming winter's drizled ſnow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up 
Vet hath my night of life ſome memory, 

My waſting lamps ſome fading glimmer left, 
My dull deaf ears a little uſe to hear : 

All theſe old witneffes* (I cannot err) 

Tell me, thou art my fon Antipholus. 

Ant. E. I never ſaw my father in my life. 

Age. But ſeven years ſince, in Syracuſa, boy, 
Thou know'ft, arted : bat, perhaps, my fon, 
Thou ſham'f to 3 ledge me in miſery. 

Ant. E. The duke, and all that know me in the cd. 
Can, witneſs with me that it is not ſo; 

I ne'er ſaw Syracuſa in my life. 

Dake. I tell thee, Syracuſan, twenty years 

Have I been patron to Antipholus, 
During which time he ne'er ſaw Syracuſa : 
I ſee, thy age and dangers make thee dote. 


Enter . with ANTIPHOL Us Syracuſan aud DROMIO 
Syracuſan. 


Abb. Moſt Ds Duke, behold a man much wrong'd. 
[41 gather to ſee him. 


* — you. ære now bound to believe bim. ] Dromio is Mill quibbling on 
dis favourite topick. See p- 198. MALONE» 

9 — this grained face] i. e. furrow'd, like the grain of woods So, 
in Coriolanus : my grained aſh,” STEEVENS. 

1 All theſe old wins Sega By eld witneſſes, I believe, he means 
inthe Tempe accnftan d ones, which are therefore leſs likely to err. So, 
_ # tne 

1 170 theſe be true ſpies ag wear in my head”, srzzvxxs. 


* Aar, 


— 
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Adr. I ſee two huſbands, or mine eyes deceive me. 

Duke. One of theſe men is Genius to the other; 
And ſo of theſe : Which is the natural man, 

And which the ſpirit ? Who deciphers them ? 
Dre. S. I, fir, am Dromio; command him away. 
Dre. E. I, fir, am Dromio; pray, let me ſtay. 

Ant. S. Egeon, art thou not? or elſe his ghoſt ? 

Dre. $. O, my old maſter ! who hath bound him here? 

Abb. Whoever bound him, I will looſe his bonds, 
And gain a huſband by his liberty :— 

Speak, old Egeon, if thou be'ſt the man 
That hadſt a wife once call'd Emilia, 
'That bore thee at a burden two fair ſons : 
O, if thou be'ſt the ſame Ageon, ſpeak, 
And ſpeak unto the ſame Emilia! 

ge. If I dream not“, thou art Emilia; 
Tf thou art ſhe, tell me, where 1s that ſon 
'That floated with thee on the fatal raft ? 

Abb. By men of Epidamnum, he, and I, 
And the twin Dromio, all were taken up ; 
But, by and by, rude fiſhermen of Corinth 
By force took Dromio, and my ſon from them, 
And me they left with thoſe of Epidamnum : 
What then became of them, I cannot tell ; 

J, to this fortune that you ſee me in”, 

Duke. Why, here begins his morning ſtory right: 
'Theſe two Antipholus's, theſe two ſo lie, 
And theſe two Dromios, one in ſemblance 3. 

Beſides her urging of her wreck at ſea *,—— 

| „„ Theſe 
2 If Tdream not, —] In the old copy this ſpeech of Egeon, and the 
ſubſequent one of the Abbeſs, follow the ſpeech of the Duke, be- 
ginning with the words“ Why, here” &c. The tranſpoſition was 
ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. It ſcarcely requires any juſtification. Ægeon's 
anſwer to ZEmilia's adjuration would neceſſarily immediately ſucceed to 
it. Beſides, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, as theſe ſpeeches ſtand in 
the old copy, the Duke comments on Æmilia's words before the has 

uttered them: The ſlight change now made renders the whole clear. 
ies | MALONE. 
3 — ſemblance, ] Is here a triſyllable, Maron. | = 
4 — of her woreck at mens I ſuſpe& that a line following this has 
been loſt - the import o Whicl Was, that T heſe circumſtances all 8 

| | cure 
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Theſe are the parents to theſe children, 
Which accidentally are met together. | 
Antipholus, thou cam*ſ from Corinth firſt, 5 wa 
Ant. $. No, fir, not I; I came from Syracuſe. 5 
Duke. Stay, ſtand apart; I know not which is which. 
Ant. E. I came from Corinth, my moſt gracious lord. 
Dro. E. And I with him. 3 | 
Ant. E. Brought to this town by that moſt famous war- 
er, : -* 98 
Duke Menaphon, your moſt renowned uncle. 
Adr. Which of you two did dine with me to-day ? 
Ant. S. I, gentle miſtreſs. 
Adr. And are not you my huſband ? 
Ant. E. No, I ſay, nay, to that. 15 
Ant. S. And ſo do J, yet did ſhe call me ſo; = 


And this fair gentlewoman, her ſiſter here, | Wo 
Did call me brother: What J told you then, = 
I hope, I ſhall have leiſure to make good; | | 1 
If this be not a dream, I ſee, and hear. 
Ang. That is the chain, ſir, which you had of me. 3 
Ant. S. I think it be, fir; I deny it not. | * 


Ant, E. And you, fir, for this chain arreſted me. 
Ang. I think, I did, fir ; I deny it not. 
Adr. I ſent you money, fir, to be your bail, 

By Dromio ; but I think, he brought it not. 
Dro, E. No, none by me. | 
Ant. S. This purſe of ducats I receiv*d from you, 

And Dromio my man did bring them me: 

I ſee, we ſtill did meet each other's man, 

And I yas ta'en for him, and he for me, 

And thereupon theſe Errors are aroſe. 
Ant. E. Theſe ducats pawn I for my father here. 
Duke. It ſhall not need, thy father hath his life. 

Cour. Sir, I muſt have that diamond from you. 5 
Ant. E. 3 take it; and much thanks for my good 
cheer. | 


curred to prove that Theſe were the parents &c. The line which 1 
ſuppoſe to have been loſt, and the following one, beginning perhaps with 
the ſame word, the omiſſion might have been occaſioned by the come 

pofitor's eye glancing from one to the other, MAroxR. 
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Abb. Renowned duke, vouchſafe to take the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here, h 
And hear at large diſcourſed all our fortunes :— 
And all that are aſſembled in this place, 
That by this ſympathized one day's error 
Have ſuffer'd wrong, go, keep us company, 
And we ſhall make full ſatisfaction.— 
Twenty-five years 5 have I but gone in travail 
Of you, my ſons; nor, till this preſent hour *, 
My heavy burdens are delivered. | 
The duke, my huſband, and my children both, 
And you the calendars of their nativity, 
Go to a goſſip's feaſt, and go with me; 
After ſo long grief ſuch nativity 7 ! | h 
Duke. With all my heart, I'll goſſip at this feaft. 
[ Exeunt Duke, Abbeſs, 50 EON, Courtezan, 
Merchant, AN GELo, and Attendants. 
Dro. S. Maſter, ſhall I fetch your ſtuff from ſlii p- board? 
Ant. E. Dromio, what ſtuff of mine haſt thou embark'd ? 
+ Dro. S. Your goods, that lay at hoſt, fir, in the Centaur. 
Ant. $. He ſpeaks to me; I am your maſter, Dromio ; 
Come, go with us ; we'll look to that anon : | 
Embrace thy brother there, rejoice with him. 
[Exeunt ANTIPHOLUS S. and E. ADR. and Luc. 
Dro. S. There is a fat friend at your maſter's houſe, 
That kitchen'd me for you to-day at dinner; 
She now ſhall be my lifter, not my wife. 
Dro. E. Methinks, you are my glaſs, and not my brother: 
I fee by you, I am a ſweet-faced youth. 


S Twenty-five years] The old copy reads: hirty-tbree- The 
emendation, which is Mr. Theobald's, is ſupported by a paſſage in the 
firſt AQt—My youngeſt boy—At eighteen years &c, compared with ano- 
ther in the preſent Act - But ſeven years ſince c. MALONE. LE 

6 — nor, till this preſent bour,] The old copy reads and till. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. Burden, in the next 
line, was correCted by the editor of the ſecond folio» MAaroNE. | 

7 After ſo long grief ſuch nativity !] We ſhould ſurely read - ſuch 
Feſtivity. Nativity lying ſo near, and the termination being the ſame of 
both words, the miſtake was eaſy. Ay rage 

The old reading may be right. She has juſt ſaid, that to her, her 
tons were not born till now. STEEVENS. . 

| Will 
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Will you walk in to ſee their goſliping ? | 
Dro. $. Not I, fir ; you are my elder. 
Dro. E. That's a queſtion : how ſhall we try it? | 
Dro. S. We'll draw cuts for the ſenior : till then, lead 
thou firſt. | 8 
Dro, E. Nay, then thus: ns 
We came into the world, like brother and brother: 
And now let's go hand in hand, not one before another *, 
| [ Exeunt. 


3 In this eomedy we find more intricacy of plot than diſtinction of 
character; and our attention is leſs forcibly engaged, becauſe we can 
gueſs in great meaſure how the denouement will be brought about, Yet 
the poet ſeems unwilling to part with his ſubject, even in this laſt and 
unneceſſary ſcene, where the ſame miſtakes are continued, till their 
power of affording entertainment is entirely loſt, STEEVENS. 

The long dogerel verſes that Shakſpeare has attributed in this play 
to the two Dromios, are written in that kind of metre which was 
uſually attributed by the dramatick poets before his time, in their co- 
mick pieces, to ſome of their inferior characters; and this circumſtance 
is one of many that authorize us to place the preceding . comedy, as 
well as Love's Labour's Loft, and The Taming of the Shrew, (where the 
ſame kind of verſification is likewiſe found, ) among our author's earlieſt 
productions; compoſed probably at a time when he was imperceptibly 
infected with the prevailing mode, and before he had completely learned 
ce to deviate boldly from the common track.” As theſe early pieces 
are now not eaſily met with, I ſhall ſubjoin a few extracts from ſome 
of them ; | | 5 

LIKE WILL TO LIK Eo 
1568. 


te Royſt. If your name to me you will declare and ſhoweg 
ec You may in this matter my minde the ſooner knowe. 
6 Tyf, Few wordes are beſt among freends, this is true, 
cc Wherefore I ſhall briefly ſhow my name unto you. 
cc Tom Toſpot it is, it need not to be painted, | 
« Wherefore I with Raife Roiſter muſt needs be acquainted." &c, 


Commons ConDITIONS®. 
[ About 1570. 
ee —_— By gogs bloud, my maiſters, we were not beſt longer here to 
ales ; 


& I thinke was never ſuch a craftie knave before this daie, Ex. 3 
5 ; - | on. 


\ 
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& Cond. Are thei all gone? Ha, ha, well fare old Shift at a neede 2 
«© By his woundes had I not deviſed this, I had hanged indeed. 
6 Tinkers, (ꝗd you) tinke me no tinkes; I'll meddle with them no 
| more; | | 
c J thinke was never knave ſo uſed by a companie of tinkers before. 
ce By your leave I'll be ſo bolde as to looke about me and ſpie, 
4 Leaſt any knaves for my coming down in ambuſh do lie. 
« By your licence I minde not to preache longer in this tree, 
«6 My tinkerly ſlaves are packed hence, as farre as I maie ſee,” &c. 


PROMOS AND CASSANDR As 
| 1578. 


cc The wind is yl blows no man's gaine; for cold I neede not care, 
« Here is nine and twentie ſutes of apparel for my ſhare ; | 
ce And ſome, berlady, very good, for ſo ſtandeth the caſe, | 
« As neither gentleman nor other Lord Promos ſheweth any grace; 
4 But I marvel much, poore flaves, that they are hanged ſo ſoone, 
« They were wont to ſtaye a day or two, now ſcarce an afternoone. &c, 


T uE Tyxyxzz LADIES of LONDON, 


| 1584. 

& You think I am going to market to buy roſt meate, do ye not) 
ec thought ſo, but you are deceived, for I wot what I wot: | 
IJ am neither going to the butchers, to buy veale, mutton, or beefe, 
„ But I 75 going to a bloodſucker, and who is it; faith Uſurie, that 

ee Ce,” La IS. . | 


Tnzx Co TEARs PROPHECY: 


1594. 

tc Quoth Niceneſs to Newfangle, thou art ſuch a Jacke, 
ce That thou deviſeſt fortie faſhions for my ladie's backe. 
& And thou, quoth he, art ſo poſſeſst with everie frantick toy, 
4 That following of my ladie's humour thou doſt make her coy; 
ce For once a day for faſhion-ſake my lady muſt be ſicke, 
4 No meat but mutton, or at moſt the pinion of a chicke: 
cc To-day her owne haire beſt becomes, which yellow is as gold, 
«c A periwig is better for to-morrow, blacke to behold ; 
ce To-day in pumps and cheveril gloves to walk ſhe will be bold, 
c To-morrow cuffes and countenance, for feare of catching cold: 
& Now is ſhe barefaſt to be ſeene, ſtraight on her mufler goes; 
Now is the hufft up to the crowne, ftraight nuſled to the noſe.” 


See alſo Gammer Curten's Needle, Damon and Pythias, &c. MALONY. 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon. 

Don John, his Baſtard Brother. 

Claudio, a young Lord of Florence, Favourite to Don Pedro. 

Benedick, a young Lord of Padua, favoured likewiſe by 
Don Pedro. | | 

Leonato, Governor of Meſſina. 

Antonio, his Brother. 

Balthazar, Servant to Don Pedro. 


Se rs Dt Jo: 


va? OF : tavo Fooliſh Officers. 
A Sexton. 

A Friar. 

A Boy. 


Hero, Daughter to Leonato. 
Beatrice, Nzece to Leonato. 


Margaret, n 8 
Urſula, { Gentlewomen Weng on Hero, 


Meſengers, Watch, and Attendants. 


SCENE, Melina. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 3. 


= 4 P —— 1 — 


* nnn nate , * 


4er . L 
Before Leonato's Houſe. 


Enter LEONAaTO, HERO, BEATRICE, and Others, with 
| a Meſſenger. | 


Leon. J learn in this letter, that Don Pedro of Arragon 
comes this night to Meſſina. 
Meg. He is very near by this; he was not three leagues 
of when J left him. 
Leon. How many gentlemen have you loſt in this action? 
Me. But few of any ſort *, and none of name. 


T The ſtory is from Arioſto, Orl. Fur. B. v. Pops, 

It is true, as Mr. Pope has obſerved, that ſomewhat reſembling the 
Rory of this play is to be found in the fifth book of the Orlando Furioſo. 
In Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. ii. c. 4. as remote an original may be 
traced. A novel, however, of Belleforeſt, copied from another of 
Bandello, ſeems to have furniſhed Shakſpeare with his fable, as it ap- 
proaches nearer in all its particulars to the play before us, than any 
other performance known to be extant, I have ſeen ſo many verſions 
from this once popular collection, that I entertain no doubt but that a 
great majority of the tales it comprehends, have made their appearance 
in an Engliſh dreſs. Of that particular ſtory which I have juſt men- 
tioned, viz, the 18th hiftory in the third volume, no tranſlation has 
hitherto been met with, | 

This play was entered at Stationers* Hall, Aug. 23, 1600, Srx Ev. 
Arioſto is continually quoted for the fable of Much Ado about Nothing 3 
but I ſuſpect our poet to have been ſatisfied with the Geneura of Turber- 
ville. The tale (ſays Harington) is a pretie comical matter, and hath 
bin written in Engliſh verſe ſome few years paſt, learnedly and with 
good grace, by M. George Turbervil.“ Ariofto, fol. 1591, p. 39. 
| | | FARMER. 

I ſuppoſe this comedy to have been written in 1600, in which year it 
was printed.@See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, 
Vol. I, MALONE. N | 

2 — of any ſort, ] i, e. of any kind. Sort, in our author's age, was 
eften uſed for high rank, (fee p. 208.) but it ſeems from the context to 
have here the ſame ſignification as at preſent, MALONE, 


. | Le "ny, 


- — 
— ͥ — —— 
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Leon. A victory is twice itſelf, when the atchiever 
brings home full numbers. I find here, that Don Pedro 
hath beſtowed much honour on a young Florentine, call'd 
Claudio. | | ; 

Meg. Much deſerved on his part, and equally remem- 
ber'd by Don Pedro: He hath borne himſelf beyond the 
promiſe of his age; doing, in the figure of a lamb, the 
feats of a lion: he hath, indeed, better better'd expecta- 
tion, than you muſt expect of me to tell you how. 

Leon. He hath an uncle here in Meflina will be very 
much glad of it. 85 | 

Me. J have already delivered him letters, and there 
appears much joy in him ; even ſo much, that joy could 
not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough, without a badge of bit- 


terneſs 3. 


Leon. Pid he break out into tears? 


Me. In great meaſure. | 
Leon. A kind overflow of kindneſs : There are no faces 


truer * than thoſe that are ſo waſh'd. How much bette 


is it to weep at joy, than to joy at weeping ? | 


Beat. I pray you, is fignior Montanto return'd 5 from 
the wars, or no? | ES | | 

Me. I know none of that name, lady; there was none 
ſuch in the army of any ſort ®., | 

Leon. What is he that you aſk for, niece ? 

Hero. My couſin means ſignior Benedick of Padua. 


3 — ey could not ſhea itſelf modefl enough, without a badge of bit- 
terneſs.] This is an idea which Shakſpeare ſeems to have been delighted 
to introduce. It occurs again in Macbeth: 

* my plenteous joys E 
& Wanton in fullneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 
& In drops of ſorrow.” STEEVENS. | 

A badge being the diſtinguiſhing mark worn in our author's time by 
the ſervants of noblemen, &c. on the ſleeve of their liveries, with his 
uſual licence he employs the word to fignify a mark or toten in general. 
So, in Macbeth : | | 5 

& Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood.” MALONE. 
4 no faces truer] That is, none bonefter, none more ſincere. 
1 | | | JonnsoN. 

5 — 7s fignior Montanto return'd—] So, in the Merry Wives of 
Windſor : ** — thy reverſe, thy diſtance, thy montant. STEEvENS. 

© ewof ary lort.] i. e. of any quality above the common. WAR RURT. 


Mg. 
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Mee. O, he's return' d and as pleaſant as ever he was. 
Beat. He ſet up his bills“ here in Meſſina, and cchal- 
lenged Cupid at the flight?: and my uncle's fool, read- 
ing the challenge, ſubicribed for Cupid; and challenged 
him at the bird-bolt .I pray you, how many hath he 
kill'd and eaten in theſe wars? But how many hath he 
kill'd? for, indeed, I promiſed to eat all of his killing. 
Leon. Faith, niece, you tax ſignior Benedick too much 3 
but he'll be meet with you, I doubt it not. 
Me. He hath done good fervice, lady, in theſe. wars. 
Beat. You had muſty victual, and he hath holp to eat 


it: he's a very valiant trencher-man; he Dathe an excellent 
ſtomach. 7 


Me. And a good ſoldier too, lady. | 

Beat. And a good ſoldlier to EY ;—Bur what) is he 
to a lordꝰ?ꝰ 0381 

Mz. A lord to a hed. a man to a man; data with 
all honduable virtues 7, 8 


+4 


- He ſet Nan bills. Kc. ]“ Beatrice means, that Benedick . , 
general chal enge, like a prize · fighter. So, in Naſhe's. Have <vith * 
Saffron Walden 8c. 1596: — ſetting up bills like a bearward or fen — 
what fights we 1 haves! and what Weapons. ſhe will meet me at.” 
' STEEVENS. 
23323 upid at the Aight : 1 To challenge ie the fight, was 
a. An e to 5 with an arrow. Flight means an arrow. STEEV. 
he flight, which in the Latin of. — middle ages was called flea, 
E.. 2 fleet arrow-with narrow feathers,- uſually- ſhot at rovers. See 
Blount' s Ancient Tenures, p. 64, edit. 1679. MALOxE. 

9 — at the bird- bolt. A beit ſeems. to have been a general, though 
not an univerſal, term for an arrow. See Minſheu's Dict. in v. The 
word is {till uſed in the common proverb, A fool's'bolt is ſoon ſnot. 
That particular ſpecies of arrow which was T_T in killing birds, 
was called a bird-bolt. Marons. 

The bird-bolt is a ſhort thick arrow without point, and ſpreading at 
the extremity ſo much, as to leave a flat ſurface, about the breadth of 


TOY a croſs-bow. STEEVENS. 


— he'll be meet auitb yon, ] This is a very common exprefion ! in the 

„ counties, | and. ſignifies be'l/ be your match, bell be even way 

* STEEVENS. 

2. ſtuff d with all honourable wirtues.] Stuff FR in this Geſt inftance, 

125 no ridiculous meaning. Mr. Edwards obſerves, that Mede, in his 

Di iſcourſes on Scripture, ſpeaking of Adam, ſays, “ = he whom God 
L. II. F bad 


. | 


a ſhilling. - Such are to this day in uſe to kill rooks my and are . 
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Beat. * indeed; he is no leſs than a ſtuff d man: 


but ſor the ſtuſſi dune nel: we are all mortal 2. 


Leon. You not, fir, miſtake my niece: chere i is 50 
kind. of merry war betwixt ſignior Benedick and her: they 


never meet, hut there's a ſkirmiſh of wit between them. 


Beat. Alas, he gets nothing by that. In our laſt con- 
flick, four of his five wits © went halting off, and now is 
the whole man 8 with one: ſo that if he have wit 
enough to keep himſelf warm, let him bear it for a dif- 


| ference 3 between himfelf and his horſe-;: for it is all the 


wealth that he hath left, to be known a reaſonable crea- 
ture. Who is his companion now 2 "ty month 
a new ſworn brother. 2 ; 

Meſ. Is it poſſible? | 

Beat. r eaſily poſſible: Fers wears his Faith x boil as 
the faſhion of his hat, it ever chmges with the next 

7.5 
gg I fon, lady, the gentleman i is not in your books *. 
Beat. 

has with ſo xcellent ualitiedy'" Edwards MS. 

2 inter” — 5 y * 


A 
4 ufficiencys” TEEVENS. {oi F 
2 bei no leſs than a ſtuff d man: but for the 11 We 


e all margal; Beatrice ſtarts an idea at the words ff d man; and 
Prudentiy checks herſelf in the purſuit of ĩt. A Suff'd man was one of 


the many cant phraſes for a cuckold, Fam EA. 

4 —— favs of bis five wits] In our author's time vir was the ge- 
neral term for intellectual powers. The wits ſeem to have been rec- 
koned five, by . to the five ſenſes, or the five inlets of ideas, 

 JonunsoN, 
© o$ mnifike hens oi enouph to keep bimſelf warm, Tet him bear it 
difference & c. Such @ one bas _ enough to keep himſelf * a 


| 133 expreſſion. To bear any thing for a difference, is a term in 


exaldry. Sog in Hamlet, Ophelia ſays : you may wear yours with | 


2 ene. STEEVENS. 


be wears bis faiths] Gs core, 199 arts but profeſſion of 
Friendſoip. WARBURTON, 

7 — ith the next block.] A black is the mould on which a hat is 
: Formed. The old writers ſometimes uſe the word block, for the hat 
Itſelf. STEEvens. 

5. — the. gentleman is not in your books. This is a phrafe uſed, L 


| believe, by more than 3 it. To be in one's books is to be in one: 
| ici r will, #0 be 1 Friends ſet down for legacies, Jon xsox. 


I rather 
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I pray you, who is his companion ? Is there no young 
ſquarer ? now, that will make a voyage with him to the 
Mh. He is moſt in the company of the tight noble 
Claudio. Wo 7h 0225 peu | 
Beat. O lord! he will hang upon him like a diſeaſe : 
he is ſooner caught than the peſtilente, and the taker runs 
preſently mad. God help the noble Claudio! if he have 


caught the Benedick, it will coſt him a thouſand pound 


ere he be cure. | 
Mage. I will hold friends with you, lady, 
Beat. Do, good friend. $387; 
Leon. You'll ne'er run mad, niec. 
Bent. No, not till a hot January. 


af. Don Pedro is approach d. 


J rather think that the oo alluded to, are memorandum - boolcs, 
like the viſiting- books of the preſent age. It appears to have been an- 
ciently the cuſtom to chronicle. the ſmall beer of every occurrence, whe- 
ther literary or domeſtic, in Table-books. | | 

It ſhould ſeem from the following paſſage in the 7. _—— the Shrews 
that this phraſe might have originated from the Herald e: 
A herald, Kate oh, put me in thy boobs! TER 

After all, be lein note in one of TR yh MSS. No. 8477 
may be the beſt illuſtration: C +a 

& W. C. to Henry Fradſham, Gent. the owener of this book: 

“ Some write their fantaſies in verſtfe 

ct In theire bookes where they friendſhippe ſhewe, 
« Wherein oft tymes they doe rehearſe 190 1 TIT 
cc The great good will that they do owe, c.“ STEEVENS. 

To te in a man's books originally meant, to be in the lift of his re- 
tainers. Sir John Mandevile tells us, « alle the mynſtrelles that comen 
before the great Chan ben witholden with him, as of his houſhold, and 
entred in his bookes; as for his own men.” FARMER. | 
A fernant and a lover, in Cupid's Vocabulary, were ſynonymous. 
Hence perhaps the phraſe—0 be in a perſon's Doo was applied equally 
to the lover and the menial attendant, Maront. 

9 — young ſquarer—] A ſquarer I take to be a cholerick, quarrel- 
ſome fellow, for in this ſenſe Shakſpeare ufes the wordto ſquare. So, 
in the Midſummer Night's Dream, it is faid of Oberon and Titania, that 
they never meet but they fquare, So the ſenfe may be, Ts there no hot- 
blooded youth that will keep bim company through all bis mad pranks ? 

2 | Gs 1 RY: Jounsen. 


* * 


P 2 Enter 
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Enter Don Pr ko, "artended by BALTHAZAR and others ; 
„ Joan, CLAUDIO, and BENEDIT CK. 


D. Pedro. Good Signior Leonato, you are come to meet 
your: trouble: the faſhion of the world is to avoid coſt, 
and you encounter it. 

Leon. Never came trouble to my houſe in the likeneſs 
oy your grace: for trouble being gone, comfort ſhould 
remain; but, when you depart from me, ſorrow abides, 
and happineſs takes his leave. , -. 

D. Pedro. You embrace your charge too de ag el 
think, this is your daughter. 

Leon. Her mother hath many'times told me ſo. 

Bene. Were you in doubt, ſir, that you aſk'd her? 

Leon. Signior Benedick, no; for then were you a child. 

D. Pedro. You have it full, Benedick: we may gueſs by 
this what you are, being a man. Truly, the lady fathers 
herſelf!:—Be wwe, f lady! for you are like an honour- 
able father.” | 
Bene. If ſignior Leonato be: 1 father, ſne wauld not 
| 8 his head on her ſhoulders for all Meſſina, as like him 
as ſhe is. 

Beat. I woiider; chat you ou will ill be  ralking, Gignior 
Benedick ;' nd body marks you. 
Bene.. What, my dear lach Diſdain l are you yet living ? 

Beat. Is it poſſible, diſdain ſhould die, while ſhe hath 
ſuch meet food to feed it, as ſignior Benedick ?? Courteſy 
itſelf muſt convert to diſdain, if you come in her preſence. 

Bene. Then is courteſy a turn-coat :—But it is certain, 
I am loved of all ladies, only you excepted : and I would 


5 i — your chorge==] That! is, your burthen, your incumbronee. 


ent sox. 
2 Truly, 'the lady fathers berfelf :] | 
Sit ſuo ſimilis patri 
MNlanlio, et facile inſciis 
Noſcitetur ab omnibus, 
Et pudicitiam ſuæ 
| Matris indicet ore. Catul. 57. * ALONE. 

} _ ſuch meet food to feed it, as fignior Benedick ?] A kindred thought 
occurs in Coriolanus, Act II, ſc. 1: „Our very prieſts muſt become 
— if they encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you are. STE v. 


I could | 


a> 
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T could find in my heart that I had not a hard heart; for, 
truly, I love none. 

War A dear happineſs to women; N would elle 
have been troubled with a pernicious ſuitor. I thank 
God, and my cold blood, I am of your humour for that; 
I had rather hear my dog bark at a crows than a man 
ſwear he loves me. 

Bene, God keep your ladyſhip fill in that mind! ſo 


ſcratch'd face. 

Beat. Scratching could not make it worſe, an 'twere 
fuch a face as yours were. A 

Bene, Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher. 

Beat. A bird of my tongue, is better than a beaſt of 

ours. 
g Bene. I would, my horſe had the pd of your tongue 5 
and ſo good a continuer: But keep your 85 o' God's 
name; I have done. 

Beat. Vou always end with a jade's trick ; I know you 
of old. 

D. Pedro. This is the Goon of all: Leena land Claus 
dio, and ſignior Benedick,—my dear friend Leonato hath 
invited you all. I tell him, we ſhall ſtay here at the leaſt 
a month; and he heartily prays, ſome occaſion. may de- 
tain us longer: : I dare ſwear he is no hypocrite, but prays 
from his heart. | 

Leon, If you ſwear, my lord, you ſhall not be forſworn. 
Let me bid you welcome, my lord: being reconciled 
to the prince your brother, I owe you all duty. 

D. Fobn. I thank vou“: : I am not of many words, but 

I thank you. | 

Leon. Pleaſe it your grace lead on ? 55 

D. Pedro. Your hand, Leonato; we will 29 thgethes.-* 1 

[ Exeunt all but BEN RDICk and CLAUDIA, 

Claud. Benedick, didſt thou note the daughter of F fig: 
nior Leonato ? | 

Bene. I noted her not ; 3 but I look'd on her. TD A, 


4 1 thank you 21 The poet has judiciouſly marked the gloominels of 
Don John's character, by making him averſe to the common forms of 


civility. Sir J. HAWKINS. © p "IP 
5 P 3 Claud. 


ſome gentleman or other ſhall *ſcape a predeſtinate 
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Claud. Is ſhe not a modeſt young lady? LE] 
Bene. Do you queſtion me, as an honeſt man ſhould do, 

for my ſimple true judgment ? or would you have me ſpeak 
after my cuſtom, as being a profeſſed tyrant to their ſex ? 

Claud. No, I pray thee, ſpeak in ſober judgment. 

_ Rene. Why, i faith, methinks ſhe is too low for a high 
praiſe, too brown for a fair praiſe, and too little for a 
great praiſe : only this commendation I can afford her; 
that. were ſhe other than ſhe is, ſhe were unhandſome ; 
and being no other but as ſhe is, I do not like her. 
Claud. Thon think'ſt, I am in ſport ; I pray thee, tell 


me truly how thou likeſt ner.. 
Bene. Would you buy her, that you enquire after her ? 
Claud. Can the world buy ſuch a jewel? 
Bene. Yea, and a caſe to put it into. But ſpeak you 
this with a ſad brow,?, or do you play the flouting Jack 5 ; 
to tell us Cupid is a good hare- finder, and Vulcan a rare 


5 — the flauting Jack; ] Fack, in our author's time, I know not 
why, was a term of contempt. 80, in King Henry IV. P. I. Act III: 
<c —the prince is a Jack, a ſneak-cup.” Again, in the Taming of the 

by 1 6 ——- raſcal fidler, 


“ And twangling Fack, with ſuch vile terms, &c." 
gde in Min ſbeu s Dif. 1617, A Jack ſauce, or ſaueie Jack.“ 
See alſo Chaucer's Cant. Tales, ver. 14816, and the note, edit. Tyr- 
Whitr. MALOMBRx.. a LIK 
© to tell us Cupid is a good bare-finder, &c.] I believe no more is 
meant by thoſe ludicrous expreſſions than this. Do you mean, ſays 
Benedick, to amuſe us with improbable ſtories? _ | 
An ingenious correſpondent, whoſe ſignature is R. W. explains the 
paſſage in the ſame ſenſe, but more amply. Do you mean to tell us 
that love is not blind, and that fire will not conſume what is com- 
buſtible?“ for both theſe propoſitions are implied in making Cupid a 
good Hare: finder, and Vulcan (the God of fixe) a good carpenter. In 
other words, would you convince me, 57 opinion on this head is well 
known, that you can be in love without being blind, and can play with 
1 beauty without being ſcorched * STEEVYE&NS. 
"1:explain the paſſage thus: Do you ſcoff aud moch in telling us that 
Cupid, who is blird, is a good hare-finder, which requires a guick eye- 
Sight; and that Vulcan, a blackſmith," is a rare carpenter? TOLLET. 
After ſuch attempts at decent illuſtration, I am afraid that he who 
wiſhes to know why Cupid is a good bare: finder, muſt diſcover it by 
the aſſiſtance of many quibbling alluſions of the ſame fort, about hair 
and bear, in Mercutio's ſong in Romeo and Fulict, Act II. Corriins, 
e : carpenter ? 


* * 
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carpenter? Come, in what key ſhall a man take you, to 
go in the ſong?7? _ | | | 

Claud. In mine eye, ſhe is the ſweeteſt lady that ever I 
looked on.. 25-4 ra 21 | 
Bene. I can ſee yet without ſpectacles, and I ſee no 
ſuch matter: there's her couſin, an ſhe were not poſſeſs d 
with a fury, exceeds her as much in beauty, .as the firſt of 
May doth the laft of December. But 1 3 you have 
no intent to turn huſpand; have you 
Claud. I would ſcarce truſt myſelf, though I had ſworn 
the contrary, if Hero would be my wife. . | 
Bene. Is't come to this, i'faith? Hath not the world 
one man, but he will wear his cap with ſuſpicion * ? Shall 
I never ſee a bachelor of threeſcore again? Go to, i' faith; 
an thou wilt needs thruſt thy neck into a yoke, wear the 
print of it, and ſigh away Sundays?. Look, Don Pedro 


* 


15 return'd to ſeek you. 


$4) .. © Re-enter Don PEDRO. . 
D. Pedro. What ſecret hath held you here, that you 

followed not to Leonato's ? e 
Bene. I would, your grace would conſtrain me to tell. 

D. Pedro. I charge thee on thy allegiance. wy, 

Bene. You hear, Count Claudio: I can be ſecret as a 
dumb man, I would have you think ſo; but on my alle- 

giance, —mark you this, on my allegiance:—He is in love. 
With who ?—now that is your grace's part,—Mark, how 
ſhort bis anſwer is With Hero, Leonato's ſhort daughter. 
£254 2 FO :laud. 

7 — to go in the ſong ?] i. e. to join with you in your ſong. ST ENV. 
8 eear bis cap with ſuſpicion ?] That is, ſubject his head to the 
diſquiet of jealouſy. JounsoN. 8 ESO 

In the Palace of Pleaſure, $vo. 1566, p. 233, we have the following 
paſſage: All they that wear bornes, be pardoned to weare their cappes 

upon their heads.” HrxNDERSON. | 

In our author's time none but the inferior claſſes wore caps, and ſuch 
perſons were termed in contempt flat-caps. All gentlemen wore hats. 
Perhaps therefore the meaning is, Is there not one man in the world pru - 
dent enough to keep out of that ſtate where he muſt live in apprehenſion 
that his nigbt-cap will be worn occaſionally by another, So, in Orbella: 

« For I fear Caſſio with my night=cap too.” MATLONR. 

9 — figh away Sundays.] A proverbial expreſſion to ſignify that a 
man has no reſt at all; when Sunday, a day formerly of eaſe and di- 
verſion, was paſſed ſo uncomfortably. WAR BURTON. — 

The alluſion is moſt probably to 8 ſtrict manner in which the _ 

* 4 6 
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.: Claud. If. this were ſo, ſo were it uttered *, - 

Bene. Like the old tale, my lord: it is not ſo, nor 
*twas not ſo; but, indeed, God forbid it ſhould be ſo. 

Claud. If my paſſion change 1 not thorlly, God ew it 
ſhould be otherwiſe. 

D. Pedro. Amen, if you love her, for the lady i is very 
well worthy. 

Claud. You: eh this to fetch me in, my lord. 

D. Pearo. By my troth, I ſpeak my thought. 

Claud. And, in "Faith, my lord, I ſpoke mine. 

Bene. And, by my two faiths and nog 10 zune 1 
ſpeak mine. 

Claud. That 1 love her, 1 "OR 

D. Pedro. That ſhe is worthy, I * 

Bene. That I neither feel how ſhe ſhould be loved; nor 
know how ſhe ſhould be worthy, is the opinion that fire 
cannot melt out of me; I will die in it at the ſtake. 

D. Pedro. Thou waſt ever an obſtinate heretick 1 in the 
deſpight of beauty. 1 

Claud. And never could maintain his part, but: in the 
force of, his will *.. 

Bene. That a woman r me, I thank her; that 
ſhe. brought me up, I likewiſe give her moſt humble 
thanks: : but that Iwill have a recheat winded in my fore- 
head, or hang my bugle in an Arifble baldrick *, all 

women 
bath was 1 by the puritans, who uſually * that day in fighs 
and grunt inge, and other hy pocritical marks of devotion. STEEVENS. 

1 Claud. If this were ſo, ſo were it uttered.] Claudio, evading at firſt 
a confeſſion of his paſſion, fays; if IJ had really confided ſuch a ſecret 
to him, yet he would have blabbed it in this manner. In his next 
ſpeech, he thinks proper to avow his love; and when Benedick ſays, 
Cod forbid it ſhould be fo, i. e. God forbid he ſhould even wiſh to marry 
her; Claudio replies, God forbid I ſhould not wiſh it. STEEVENS. 

2 — but in the force, of bis will. ] Alluding to the definition of a he- 
retick in the ſchools. AR BURTON. 

but that Iwill have a recheat winded in wy forebead,] That is, 
T will wear a born on my forebead which the huntſman may blow. A 
recheate is the ſound by which dogs are called back, Shakipeare had no 
mercy upon the poor cuckold, his born is an inexhauſtible ſubject of 
merriment. Jonunsov. 

A recheate is a particular leſſon upon the horn, to call dogs back from 
the ſcent: from the old French word recet. HAN MER. 

4 bang my 1285 in an in inviſible ien, Bugle, i. e. bugle-horn— 
1 hunting - 


=, 


4 
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women ſhall pardon me: Becauſe I will not do them the 
wrong to miſtruſt any, I will do myſelf the right to truſt 

none; and the fine is, (for the which I may go the finer,) 
J will live a bachelor. EEO 1% — 
D. Pedro. I ſhall fee thee, ere I die, _— le with love. 


Bene. With anger, with ſickneſs, or with hunger, my 
lord ; not with love: prove, that ever I loſe more blood 
with love, than I will get again with drinking, pick out 
mine eyes with a ballad-maker's pen, and hang me wp 
at the door of a brothel-houſe for the fign of blind Cupid. 

D. Pedro. Well, if ever thou doſt tall from this faith, 
thou wilt prove a notable argument 5. : | 
Bene. If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat®, and 
ſhoot at me; and he that hits me, let him be clap'd on 
the ſhoulder,” and call'd Adam 7. | 

D. Pedro. Well, as time ſhall try: 

In time the ſavage bull doth bear the yes. 158 . 
Bene. The ſavage bull may; but if ever the ſenſible 
Benedick bear it, pluck off the bull's horns, and ſet them 


hunting-horn. The meaning ſeems to be—or that I ſhould be com- 
pelled to carry any horn that J muſt with to remain inviſible, and that F 
mould be aſhamed to hang openly in my belt or baldrick. It is ſtill ſaid of 
the mercenary cuckold, that he carries bis borns in bis pockets. ST EE. 
5 — notable argument.) An eminent ſubject for ſatire. JoHNSONs 

0. ain a bottle like @ cat, ] As to the cat and bottle, I can procure no 
better information than the following, which does not exactly ſuit with 
the text. In ſome counties of England, a cat was formerly cloſed up 
with ſoot in a wooden bottle, (ſuch as that in which ſhepherds carry 
their liquor) and was ſuſpended on a line. He who beat out the bottom 
as he ran under it, and was nimble enough to eſcape its contents, was 
regarded as the hero of this inhuman diverſion. STEzEvENs, 


To ſhoot at @ cat in a wooden bet:le, with its head only viſible, might 


have been one of the cruel ſports of our anceſtors ; for I find another 
kind of torment was formerly practiſed on this animal, at fairs, &c. 
So, in Braithwaite's Strappado for the Divell, 8vo. 1615; p. 164 
«© —— who'd. not thither runne, N 
“ As twere to whip the cat at Abington ?” MAL ons, 

7 - and call'd Adam.] Adam Bell was a noted outlaw, and cele- 
brated for his archery. AN. | Hy 

See Reliques of Anc. Eng. Poet. Vol. I. p. 143. 'STEEVENS. 
In time the ſavage bull doth bear the yoke.) This line is taken from 
the i or HZierenymo, &c, 1605, See a note on the laſt 
edit. of Dodſley's Old Plays, Vol. XII. p. 387. STEEvENs. 

The Spaniſh Tragedy was written and acted before 1593. MALoNE, 
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in my forehead : and let me be vilely painted; and in ſuch 
great letters as they write, Here is good horſe to hire, let 
them fignify under my ſign, — Here you may fee Benedick 
the marry*d man. | | | 
Claud. If this ſhould ever happen, thou would'ſt be 
horn-mad. 8 . ; 
D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not ſpent all his quiver 
in Venice ?, thou wilt quake for this ſhortly. 
Bene. I look for an earthquake too then. 5 
D. Pedro. Well, you will temporize with the hours. In 
the mean time, good ſignior Benedick, repair to Leo- 
nato's; commend me to him, and tell him, I will not 
fail him at ſupper ; for, indeed, he hath made great pre- 
paration. | — 5 4 | 
Bene. T have almoſt matter enough in me for ſuch an 


embaſſage ; and ſo I commit you 


1 Claud. To the tuition of God; from my houſe, (if I 
ad it, )— mare Point inn 5 Ss 
E Sy Pedro. The ſixth of July; your loving friend, Bene. 

ck. . 

Bene. Nay, mock not, mock not: The body of 2 
diſcourſe is ſometimes guarded with fragments *, and the 
guards are but ſlightly baſted on neither: ere you flout 
old ends any further, examine your conſcience * ; and fo 


9 == if Cupid bath wot ſpent all bis quiver in Venice,] All modern 
writers agree in repreſenting Venice in the ſame light as the ancients 
did Cyprus. And it is this character of the people that is here alluded 
to. WaARrBURTON. | : 

1 — guarded with fragments, ] Guards were ornamental laces or bor- 
ders. STEEVENS. | | | | 

See p. 66, n. 9. Maronr. 5 a 
2 — ereyou flout old ends any further, examine your conſcience; Before 


you endeavour to diftinguifh your felf any more by antiquated alluſions, ex- 


amine whether you can fairly claim them for your own: This, I think, is 
the meaning; or it may be underſtood in another ſenſe, examine, if 


your farcaſms do nat touch yourſelf. Jouxsox. | 


Dr. Johnſon's latter explanation is, I believe, the true one. By ald 
ends the ſpeaker may mean the concluſion of letters commonly uſed in 
Shakſpeare's time; From my houſe this ſixth of July, &c.” So, in 
the concluſton of a letter which our author ſuppoſes Lucrece to write: 

& So I commend me from cur houſe in grief; 
4 My woes are tedious, though my words are brief,” 
See 
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Claud. My liege, your highneſs now may do me good. 
D. Pedro. My love 1s thine to teach; teach it but how, 
And thou ſhalt ſee how apt it is to learn | 
Any hard leſſon that may do thee good. 
Claud. Hath Leonato any ſon, my lord? | 
D. Pedro. No child but Hero, ſhe's his only heir : 
Doſt thou affect her, Claudio? | 
Claud. O my lord, 
When you went onward on this ended action, 
I look' d upon her with a ſoldier's eye, 
That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love: 
But now I am return'd, and that war- thoughts 
Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Come thronging ſoft and delicate deſires, 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
Sa ang, I lik'd her ere I went to wars. — 
x 2 edro. Thou wilt be like a lover preſently 
And tire the hearer with a book of words: 
If thou doſt love fair Hero, cherifh it; 
And I will break with her, and with her father, 
And thou ſhalt have her ; Was't not to this end, 
That thou began'ſt to twiſt ſa fine a tory ? | 
Claud. How ſweetly do you miniſter to love, 
That know love's grief by his complexion ! 
Bat leſt my liking might too ſudden ſeem, | 
I would have falv'd it with a longer treatiſdmQ. 
D. 7 * need the bridge much broader than the 
The faireſt grant is the neceſſity -: 5 
See the Rape of Lucrece, p. 547, edit. 1780, and the note there. 
Old ends, however, may refer to the quotation that D. Pedro had 
made from the Spaniſh Tragedy. Ere you attack me on the ſubject 
of love, with fragments of old plays, examine whether you are your: 
free from its power.” So, King Richard: 
« With odd eld ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ.” Maron. 
Barnaby Googe thus ends his dedication to the firſt edition of Palin- 
| genius, I2m0O. 1560: © And thus committyng your Ladiſhip with all 
yours to the tuician of the moſt merciful Gd, I ende. From Staple- 
inne at London, the eighte and twenty of March.” RERD. | 
3 The faireſt grant is the neceſſity :] No one can have a better reaſon 


for granting a requeſt than the neceſſity of its being granted. WaRR. 
Looky 


$20 e 00o- | 
Look, what will ſerve, is fit: *tis once, thou lov'ſt“; 
And I will fit thee with the remedy. _ AY 
I know, we ſhall have revelling to-night ; 

I will aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe, 

And tell fair Hero I am Claudio; 

And in her boſom I'll unclaſp my heart, 

And take her hearing priſoner with the force 

And ſtrong encounter of my amorous tale: 

Then, after, to her father will I break; 

And, the concluſion is, ſhe ſhall be thine: — 
In practice let us put it preſentliy. I[Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
A Room in Leonato's Houſe. 
Enter LEONaTO and ANTONIO. 


Leon. How now, brother? Where is my couſin, your 
fon ? Hath he provided this muſick? 
Ant. He is very buſy about it. But, brother, I can 
tell you ſtrange news that you yet dream'd not of, 
ä ora | 
Ant. As the event ſtamps them; but they have a good 
cover, they ſnow well outward. The prince and Count 
Claudio, walking in a thick-pleached alley in my or- 
chard, were thus much overheard by a man of mine: The 
prince diſcover'd to Claudio, that he loved my niece your 
daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night in a 
dance; and, if he found her accordant, he meant to take 
17 preſent time by the top, and inſtantly break with you 
of it. 957 25 N 2 
Leon. Hath the fellow any wit that told you this? 
Ant. A good arp fellow ; I will ſend for him, and 
gueſtion him yourſelf. 3 3 
Leon. No, no; we will hold it as a dream, till it ap- 
pear itſelf: but I will acquaint my daughter withal, that 


4 — once, thou low'ſt;] Once has here, I believe, the force of once 
or all. So, in Coriolanus : „ Once, if he do require our voices, we 
ought not to deny him.” M ALONE. ef | 
522 g thick-pleached alley] Thick-pleached is thickly interwoven. 
BET Var $5 e SEE VIMNS. 


fhe 
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ſhe may be the better prepared for an anſwer, if perad- 
venture this be true: Go you, and tell her of it. [Se- 
weral perſons croſs the flage here.] Couſins, you know 
what you have to do.— 0, I cry you mercy, friend; go 
you with me, and I will uſe your ſkill : :— Good couſin, 
have a care this buſy time. | [Excunt. 


SCENE > © © 
| Another Room in Leonato's Rang. 
Enter Don Jog x. and CovRABE. 0 * 


Con. What the; dear“ my lord. why are you thus 
out of meaſure ſa 5 

D. John. There is no meaſure in the occaſion that 
breeds it, therefore the ſadneſs is without limit. 

Con. You ſhould hear reaſon. 

D. Fohn. And when I have heard it, what vleſling 
-bringeth it? 

Con. If not a Reſant cmd yet a paticns ſufferance. 

D. Fobn. I wonder, that thou being (as thou ſay ſt 
thou art) born under Saturn, goeſt about to apply a moral 
medicine to a mortifying miſchief. I cannot hide what 
1 am 7: I muſt be ſad when I have cauſe, and ſmile at no 
man's jeſts; ; eat when I have ſtomach, and wait for no 
man's leiſure; ſleep when I am drowſy, and tend on no 
man's buſineſs ; ; laugh when I am merry s: and claw no 
man in his humour. 
Con. Vea, but you muſt not make the fall -how of 
this, till you may do it without controlment. You'have 
of late ſtood out againſt your brother, and' he hath ta'en 
you newly into his grace; where it is impoſſible you 
ſhould take root, but oy: the fair weather that you make 


9233 A corruption of oujeres, lues venerea. MAL ons 

7 IJ cannot hide what I am:] This is one of our author's natural 
touches. An envious and unſo ocial mind, too proud to give pleaſure, 
and too ſullen to receive it, always endeavours to hide its malignity 
from the world and from itſelf, under the plainneſs of ſimple honeſty, 
or the dignity of haughty independence. 2 

5 — claw no man in bis bumour.] To claw is to flatter. So the Pope t 
claw-backs, in biſbop Jewel, are the pope's flatterers. The ſenſe is the 
ſame in the proverb, Mulus mulum ſcabit. Joux so x. 
Sk yourſelf 
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yourſelf: it is needful that you frame the ſeaſon for your 
own harveſt. 

D. John. I had rather be a uber! in a hedge, than a 
roſe in his grace 9; and it better fits my blood to be diſ- 
dain'd of all, than to faſhion a carriage to rob love from 
any: in this, though I cannot be ſaid to be a flattering 
honeſt man, it muſt not be deny d but I am a lain-dealing 
villain. I am truſted with a muzzle, and infranchiſed 


with a clog; therefore I have decreed not to 33k in my 


cage: If I had my mouth, I would bite; if I had my 
liberty, I would do my liking : in the mean time, let.me 
be that-I am, and ſeek not to alter me. 
Con. Can you make no uſe of your diſcontent ? _. | 
D.'Fohn. I make all uſe of it, for. J uſe it only. bt, 
comes here ? What news, Borachio? n | 


Enter BokAcn 10. 


Bora. I c came yonder from a great ſupper 5 ; the. prince, 
your brother, is royally entertain'd by Leonato; 3 and I 


can give you intelligence of an intended marriage. 


D. Jobu. Will it ſerve for any model to build miſchief 
on? What is he for a fool, that betroths ne to un- 


Bora. Marry, it is your brother's right "HF 
D. Fobhn. Who? the moſt cxyulſes Claudio? 


+: Bios, Reca he; 


9 I bad rather be a canker in a ple than # toll in bit grate ; A 


canker ig the canker roſe, dog-roſe, Ee atus, or Bip. The ſonſe s, TI 
-would rather live in —— the wild li 


fe of nature, than owe dignity 
or eſtimation to my brother. He ſtill continues his wiſh of 'gloomy in- 
dependence. But what is the meaning of a roſe in his grace? * 5 & 
he latter words are intended as an anſwer to what Conrade ha 
ſaid==<* hehath ta'en you newly into his graces where it is impofföle 
that you ſhould take root, dec.“ In Macbeth we have a kindred ex- 


preſſion: : | 
| | ” Welcome hickers 7 A Wagner! 
e have begun to plant thee, and will labour 1.5%" 7 
% To make thee full of rowing. e ne. 


Again, in X. Henry VT. P, TIT: 


« I'll lane Plantagener, root him up who dares," Ds | Marons, 


So, in Shakſpeare's 54th Sonnet: 


„ Fhe canker blooms have full as deep be * 
cc As the perfumed — of the * 'STEEVENS. 
D. John. 
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D. John, A proper ſquire! and who, and who? which 
way looks he? ; _ 

Bora. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir of Leo- 
nato. 

D. John. A very forward March-chick! How came 
you to this? „ ; 

Bora. Being entertain'd for a perfumer, as I was 
ſmoking a muſty room, comes me the prince and Clau- 
dio, hand in hand, in fad conference *: I whipt me be- 
hind the arras; and there heard it agreed upon, that the 
prince ſhould woo Hero for himſelf, and haviny obtained 
her, give her to count Claudio. 

D. John. Come, come, let us thither; this may prove 
food to my diſpleaſure : that young ſtart-up hath all the 
glory of my overthrow ; if I can crofs him = way, L 
bleſs myſelf every way: You are both fure *, and will aſſiſt 


+ Con. To the death, my lord. Wh | 

D. John. Let us to the p_ ſupper ; their cheer is the 
greater, that I am ſubdued: Would the cook were of my 
mind !-—Shall we go prove what's to be done? 

Zora. We ll wait upon your lordſhip. [Execunt. 


— — 
6 


He 
758 4 Hall in Leonato's Houſe. 
Enter LEteoNaTO, AN rom io, HERO, BEA TRICE, and 
oe rate Others. | | 
Leo. Was not count John here at ſupper? 
Ant. I ſaw him not. RE | | 
Beat, How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can 


ſee him, but I am heart-burn'd an hour after ?. 
Hero. He is of a very melancholy diſpoſition. 


— 


I ſad conference:] Sad in this, as in a former inſtance, ſignifies - 
ſerious. STEEVENS. | | 

2 — both ſure, ] i. & to be depended on, STEEVENS. 

3 ——heart-burn'd an hour after.] The pain commonly called the 
| heart-burnz proceeds from an acid humour in the ſtomach, and is there- 
fore properly enough imputed to cart looks, JoxNsS0N, 

8 5 Beat. 


* 
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Beat. He were an oxenllant. man, that were, made juſt 
in the mid-way between him and Benedick : the one- is 
too like an image, and ſays nothing; and the other, 00 
like my lady's eldeſt ſon, evermore tattling. 

Leon. Then half ſignior Benedick's tongue in count 
John's mouth, and half count John 8 e e in ſignior 
Benedick's 13 | 

Beat. With a good leg, and a good foot, uncle, and 
money enough in his purſe, Such a man would win any 
woman in the world, —if he could get her good will. 

Leon. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee: A: 
huſband, if thou be ſo ſhrewd of thy tongue. 

Ant. In faith, ſhe's too curſt. 

Beat. Too curſt ; is more than curſt: I ſhall leben God's 
ſending that way: for it is ſaid, God ſends a curſs cou faort 
Borns; but to a cow too curſt he ſends none. | 

Leon. So, by being too curſt, God will ſend vou. no 
horns, 
Beat. Juſt, if he ſend me no huſband 3 for the hich 
bleſling, I am at him upon my knees every morning and 
evening: Lord ! I could not endure a huſband With A 
beard on his face ; 3 I had rather lie in the woollen..- 
Leon. You may light upon a huſband, that hath no 
e eee 

Beat. What ſhould I do wick Hey 2 dreſs him in my 
apparel; and make him my waiting-gentlewoman ? He 
that hath a beard, is more than a youth; and he that 
hath no beard, is leſs than a man: and he that is more 
than a youth, is not for me; and he that is leſs than a 
man, I am not for him: Therefore I will even take fix- 
* in earneſt of the bear-herd, and lead his r into 
Ore | 

Leon. Well then, go you into hell. 

Beat. No; but to the gate: and there will the devil 
meet me, like an old cuckold, with horns on his head, 
and tay, Get you to heaven, Beatrice, get you to heaven ; 
here's no place for you maids : fo deliver I up my apes, 
and away to Saint Peter for the heavens ; he ſhews me 


where the bachelors fit, and there live we as merry as the 
28 is PT” 


3 
+ ww 
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Ant. 
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Ant. Well, niece, [to Hero.] I truſt, you will be ruled 
by your father. | 

Beat. Yes, faith; it is my couſin's duty to make 
curt'ſy, and ſay, Father, as it pleaſe you :—but yet for all 
that, couſin, let him be a handſome fellow, or elſe make 
another curt'ſy, and ſay, Father, as it pleaſe me. 

Leon. Well, niece, I hope to ſee you one day fitted 
with a huſband. | | 

Beat. Not till God make men of ſome other metal 
than earth. Would it not grieve a woman to be over- 
maſter*d with a piece of valiant duſt ? to make account 
of her life to a clod of wayward marle ? No, uncle, I'll 
none : Adam's ſons are my brethren, and truly, I hold 
it a ſin to match in my kindred. "I 

Leon. Daughter, remember, what I told you: if the 
prince do ſolicit you in that kind, you know your anſwer. 

Beat. The fault will be in the muſick, couſin, if you 
be not woo'd in good time : if the prince be too impor- 
tant 4, tell him, there is meaſure in every thing 5, and 
ſo dance out the anſwer. For hear me, Hero ; Wooing, 
wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a meaſure, 
and a cinque-pace : the firſt ſuit is hot and haſty, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fantaſtical ; the wedding, man- 
nerly modeſt, as a meaſure, full of ſtate and ancientry ; and 
then comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into 
the cinque-pace faſter and faſter, till he fink into his grave. 

Leon. Couſin, you apprehend paſſing ſhrewdly. : 

Beat. I have a good eye, uncle; I can ſee a church 
by day-light. | | POL 

Leon. The revellers are entering; brother, make good 
room. 


Enter Don PEDRO,CLAauUDIO, BENEDICK, BALTHAZ AR; 
Don Jonn, Bokacnio, MarGaRET, URSULA, and 
others, maſt d. 3 


D. Pedro. Lady, will you walk about with your friend *? 


4 — if the prince be too important, ] Important here, and in many 
other places, is importunate. See p. 193, n. 6. JOKNSON., 

5 = there is meaſure in every thing,] A meaſure in old language, 
beſide its ordinary meaning, ſignified alſo a dance. MALONE. 

* your friend? ] Friend, in our author's time, was the common term 
for a lover. Soalſoein French and Italian. MALONEs 


Vor. H. Q_ Hero. 
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Hero. So you walk ſoftly, and look ſweetly, and ſay 
nothing, I am yours for the walk ; and, eſpecially, when 
I walk away. | | 

D. Pedro. With me in your company? 

- Hero, I may ſay fo, when I pleaſe. 


Di. Pedro. Aud when pleaſe you to ſay ſo ? 


Hero. When'I like your favour ; for God defend, the 

lute ſhould be like the caſes! i, 

D. Pedro. My viſor is Philemon's roof; within the 

houſe is Jove 7. : | 

Hero. Why, then your viſor ſhould be thatch'd. 

D. Pedro. Speak low, if you ſpeak love. | takes her afede, 

Bene. Well, I would you did like me. | 
Marg. So-would not I, for your own ſake ; for I have 

many 111 qualities. 

Bene. Which is one? 

Marg. I ſay my prayers aloud. 

Bene. I love you the better; the hearers may cry amen“. 

Marg. God match me with a good dancer! 

 Balth. Amen. <> of the 

Marg. And God keep him out of my ſight when the 

dance is done !—Anſwer, clerk. | . 

Balib. No more words; the clerk is anſwer' d. 


The line of Ovid above quoted is thus tranſlated by Golding, 1587: 
dc The roofe thereof was thatched all with ſtraw and fenniſh reede.”” 
MALONE. 


_ LIP warn When Benedick ſays, the bearers may cry, amen, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that he leaves Margaret, and goes in ſearch of ſome other 


ſport. Margaret utters a wiſh for a good partner. Balthazar, who is 
repreſented as a man of the feweſt words, repeats Benedick's Amen, 


and leads her off, deſiring, as he ſays in the following ſhort ſpeech, to 


put himſelf to no greater expence of breath, SrEEVENS. 
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Df. I know you by the wagling of your head. 

Ant. To tell you true, I counterfeit him. | 

Ur/. You could never do him fo ill-well, unleſs you 
were the very man: Here's his dry hand? up and down; 
you are he, you are he. | 

Ant. At a word, I am not. | | | 

Ur. Come, come; do you think, I do not know you 
by your excellent wit? Can virtue hide itſelf? Go to, 
mum, you are he: graces will appear, and there's an end. 

Beat. Will not you tell me who told you ſo ? 

Bene. No, you ſhall pardon me. | 

Beat. Nor will you not tell me who you are ? 

Bene. Not now. 

Beat. That I was diſdainful—and that J had my good 
wit out of the Hundred merry Tales ;—Well, this was fig- 
nior Benedick that ſaid fo. | 

Bene. What's he? 

Beat. I am ſure, you know him well enough. 
Bene. Not I, believe me. ee 

Beat. Did he never make you laugh ?. -- - 

Bene. I pray you, what is he? rs 
Beat. Why, he is the prince's jeſter : a very dull fool; 
only his gift is in deviſing impoſſible flanders* : none but 
libertines delight in him; and the commendation is not 


* 


9 — bis dry band] A dry hand was anciently regarded as the ſign 
of a cold conſtitution. To this Maria, in Twelfth Night, alludes 3 
Act I. ſc. iii. STEEVENS, | | 8 8 | 
1 Hundred Merry Tales ;)] The book, to which Shakſpeare al- 
ludes, was an old tranſlation. of Les cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. The 
original was publiſhed at Paris, in the black letter, before the year 
1500, and is ſaid to have been written by ſome of the royal family of 
France. Ames mentions a tranſlation of it prior to the time of Shak- 
ſpeare. Of this collection there are frequent entries in the regiſter of the 
Stationers“ Company. The firſt I met with was in Jan. 1581. STEEVS« 
This book was certainly printed before the year 15755 and in much 
repute, as appears from the mention of it in Laneham's Letter | concerning 
the entertainment at Kenelworth Caſtle]. It has been ſuggeſted to me, 
that there is no other reaſon than the word hundred to ſuppoſe this book 
a tranſlation of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. REED. | | 
2 his gift is in deviſing impoſſible ſanders :] Impoſſible ſlanders are, 
J ſuppoſe, ſuch ſlanders as, from their abſurdity and impoſſibility, bring - 
their own confutation with them. Jon Nsodx. | 
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in his wit, but in his villainy* ; for he both pleaſeth men, 
and angers them, and then they laugh at him, and beat 


him: I am ſure, he is in the fleet; I would he had 


boarded me. | oe 

Bene. When I know the gentleman, I'll tell him what 
you ſay. 2 

Beat. Do, do: he'll but break a compariſon or two 
on me; which, peradventure, not mark'd, or not laugh'd 
at, ſtrikes him into melancholy ; and then there's a par- 
tridge' wing ſaved, for the fool will eat no ſupper that 
night. [Mufick within, | We muſt follow the leaders. 

Bene, In every good thing. : | 

Beat. Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will leave them at 
the next turning. ¶ Dance. Then exeunt all but Don Joh x, 

Bo RACHIO, and CLAUDIO. 

D. John. Sure, my. brother is amorous on Hero, and 
hath withdrawn her father to break with him about it: 
The ladies follow her, and but one viſor remains. 

Bora. And that is Claudio: I know him by his bearing +. 

D. John. Are you not ſignior Benedick? 

Claud. You know me well; L am he. 

D. Fohn. Signior, you are very near my brother in his 
love: he is enamour'd on Hero; I pray you, diſſuade 
him from her, ſhe is no equal for his birth: you may do 
the part of an honeſt man in it. | 

Claud. How know you he loves her? 

D. John. I heard him ſwear his affection. | 

Bora. So did J too; and he ſwore he would marry her 
to-night. | f | 

D. John. Come, let us to the banquet. 

|  [Exeunt Don Jonun and BoRacuio, 

Claud. Thus anſwer I in name of Benedick, 

Tis certain ſo :—the prince woees for himſelf. 
But hear theſe ill news with the ears of Claudio.— 


3 —=þis villainy;] By which ſhe means his malice and impiety. By 
his impious jeſts, ſhe infinuates, he pleaſed libertines; and by his de- 
wiſing ſlanders of them, he angered them. WAR BURTON. 

4 — bis bearing. ] i. e. his carriage, his demeanour, So, in Meaſure 
fer Meaſure : : 

«© How I may formally in perſon Bear me, 
Like a true friats”” STEEVENS. 


Friendſhip 
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Friendſhip 1s conſtant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love : 
Therefore, all hearts in love uſe their own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itſelf, 
And truſt no agent: for beauty is a witch, 
Againſt whoſe charms faith melteth into blood ©. 
This is an accident of hourly proof, 
Which I miſtruſted not: Farewell therefore, Hero! 


Re-enter BENEDICK, 


Bene. Count Claudio? 
Claud. Yea, the ſame. 
Bene. Come, will you go with me ? 
Claud. Whither ? 
Bene. Even to the next willow, about your own buſi- 
neſs, count. What faſhion will you.wear the garland of ? 
About your neck, like an uſurer's chain 7 ? or under your 
arm, like a lieutenant's ſcarf? You muſt wear it one way, 
for the prince hath got your Hero. 
Claud. I wiſh him joy of her. | 
Bene. Why, that's foken like an honeſt drover ; ſo 


they ſell bullocks. But did you think, the prince would 


have ſerved you thus ? 
Claud. I pray you, leave me. 


S Therefore, all hearts in love &c,] Let, which is found in the next 
line, is underſtood here. MALONE. 
beauty is a with, 

Asgainſt whoſe charms faith melteth into blood.] i.e; as wax when 
oppoſed to the fire kindled by a witch, no longer preſerves the figure of 
the perſon whom it was deſigned to repreſent, but flows into a ſhapeleſs 
lump; ſo fidelity, when confronted with beauty, diſſolves into our 
ruling paſſion, and is loſt there like a drop of water in the ſea. STEE v 

Blood, I think, means here amorous deſire. See p. 48, n. 7. So alſo in 


the Merchant of Venice, p. 12: “ The brain may deviſe laws for the 


A 


7 — zuſurer's chain ?] Chains of gold, of conſiderable value, were in 
our author's time uſually worn by wealthy citizens, and others, in the 
ſame manner as they are now by the aldermen of London. See the Pu- 
ritan, Act III. ſc. iii; Albumazar, Act I. ſc. iii. and other pieces. REED. 

Uſury ſeems about this time to have been a common topick of invective. 
I have three or four dialogues, paſquils, and diſcourſes on the ſubject, 
printed befere the year 1600, From every one of theſe it appears, that 
che merchants were the chief uſurers of the age. STEEVENS, 


blood, &c. MaALoNE. . 


Q3 Bene. 


= 
= 

9 
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Biene. Ho! now you ſtrike like the blind man; *twas 
the boy that ſtole your meat, and you'll beat the poſt. 

Claud. If it will not be, I'll leave you. [ Exit, 

Bene. Alas, poor hurt fowl ! Now will he creep into 
ſedges.—But, that my lady Beatrice ſhould know me, and 
not know me! The prince's fool !—Ha ? it may be, I go 
under that title, becauſe I am merry.—Yea; but ſo*; I 
am apt to do myſelf . Jam not ſo reputed: it is 
the baſe, though bitter diſpoſition of Beatrice, that puts 
the world into her perſon ?, and ſo gives me out. Well, 
T'll he revenged as I may. 

Re-enter Don PEDRO, HERO, and LEONaTO. 


D. Pedro. Now, ſignior, where's the count? Did you 
fee him? h 
Bene. Troth, my lord, I have play'd the part of lady 
Fame. I found him here as melancholy as a lodge in a 
warren * ; I told him, and, I think, I told him true, that 
your grace had got the good will of this young lady * ; 


8 — Tea, but ſo;] But hold; ſoftly ;—not ſo faſt. MALONE. 
9 it is the baſe, though bitter, diſpoſition of Beatrice, ⁊bbo puts the 
| world into ber perſon, ) That is, It is the diſpoſition of Beatrice, who 
takes upon ber to perſonate the world, and therefore repreſents the world 
as ſaying what ſhe only Joys ber ſelf. | 
Baſe, though bitter. I do not underſtand how baſe and bitter are in- 
_ conſiſtent, or why what is bitter ſhould not be baſe. I believe, we may 
fafely read, It is the baſe, the bitter diſpoſition.  JoHNs0N. | 
The baſe though bitter, may mean, the ill-natured, though witty. 
— STEEVENS. 
Y — as melancboly as a lodge in a warren ;] A parallel thought oc- 
curs in the firſt chapter of Iſaiah, where the prophet, defcribing the 
deſolation of Judah, ſays : The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage 
in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, &c.” I am informed, 
that near Aleppo, theſe lonely buildings are ſtill made uſe of, it being 
neceſſary, that the fields where water-melons, cucumbers, &c. are 
raiſed, ſhould be regularly watched. I learn from Thomas Newton's 
Herball to the Bible, $19, 1587, that © ſo ſoone as the cucumbers, &c. 
be gathered, theſe lodges are abandoned of the watchmen and keepers, 
and no more frequented.” From theſe forſaken buildings, it ſhould 
ſeem, the prophet takes his compariſon. SrEEVENS. 
> —of this young lady; ] Benedick ſpeaks of Hero as if ſhe were on 
the ſtage. Perhaps, both the and Leonato, were meant to make their 
entrance with Dgn Pedro. When Beatrice enters, ſhe is ſpoken of as 
coming in with only Claudio. Sr EES. 
l I have regulated the entries according). MALON E. 8 
NESS | a 
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and J offered him my company to a willow tree, either to 
make him a garland, as being forſaken, or to bind him 
up a rod, as being worthy to be whipt. | 

D. Pedro. To be whipt ! What's his fault? 

Bene. The flat tranſgreſſion of a ſchool-boy ; who, be- 
ing overjoy'd with finding a bird's neſt, ſhews it his com- 
panion, and he ſteals it, | 


D. Pedro. Wilt thou make a truſt a tranſgreſſion? The 


tranſgreſſion is in the ſtealer. . 

Bene. Vet it had not been amiſs, the rod had been 
made, and the garland too; for the garland he might 
have worn himſelf; and the rod he might have beſtow'd 
on you, who, as I take it, have ſton his bird's neſt. 
D. Pedro. I will but teach them to ſing, and reſtore 
them to the owner. 5 5 

Bene. If their ſinging anſwer ydur ſaying, by my faith, 
you ſay 1 We | 
D. Pedro. The lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you; the 


gentleman, that danced with her, told her, ſhe is much 


wrong' d by you. mo 
Bene. O, ſhe miſuſed me paſt the endurance of a block; 


an oak, but with one green leaf on it, would have an- 


ſwer'd her; my very viſor began to aſſume life and ſcold 
with her: She told me, not thinking I had been myſelf, 
that I was the prince's jeſter ; and that I was duller than 
a2 great thaw ; huddling jeſt upon jeſt, with ſuch 3mpoſ. 
fible conveyance3, upon me, that I ſtood Iike a man at a 
mark, with a whole army ſhooting at me: She ſpeaks 
poniards, and every word ſtabs: it her breath were as 
terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her, ſhe would infect to the north ſtar. I would not marr 
her, though ſhe were endowed with all that Adam had left 


3 — ſuch impoſſible conveyance, ] I believe the meaning is——evith a 
rapidly equal to that of jugglers, wwho.appear to perform impoſſibilities. 
e have the ſame epithet again in Tvelfth NVigbt: “ there is no 


chriſtian can ever helieve ſuch —_— paſſages of groſineſs.” So 
: 


Ford ſays in the Merry Wives of Windſor, I will examine impoſſible 
places.” Conveyance was the common term in our author's time for 
Hebe of hand. MALON RE. b 
I mpeſſible may be licentiouſly uſed for unaccountables Beatrice has 
already ſaid, that Benedick invents 2 ſlanders. STSEVEN bi 
TY + Am 
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him before he tranſgreſs'd : ſhe would have made Her- 
cules have turn'd ſpit; yea, and have cleft his club to 
make the fire too. Come, talk not of her; you ſhall 
find her the infernal Ate + in good apparel. I would to 
God, ſome ſcholar would conjure her: for, certainly, 
while ſhe is here, a man may live as quiet in hell, as in 
a ſanctuary; and people fin upon purpoſe, becauſe they 
would go thither : ſo, indeed, all diſquiet, horror, and 
perturbation follow her. | 1» 


Enter CLAUDIO and BEATRICE. 


D. Pedro. Look, here ſhe comes. 

Bene. Will your grace command me any ſervice to the 
world's end? I will go on the flighteſt errand now to the 
Antipodes, that you can deviſe to ſend me on; I will 
fetch you a tooth-picker now from the fartheſt inch of 
Aſia; bring you the length of Preſter John's foot; fetch 
you à hair off the great Cham's beard 5 ; do you any em- 
baſſage to the Pigmies, rather than hold three words con- 
| ference with this harpy : You have no employment for 
me ? | | „ 
D. Pedro. None, but to deſire your good company. 

Bene. O God, fir, here's a diſh I love not; I cannot 
endure my lady Tongue. | 

D. Pedro. Come, lady, come; you have loſt the heart 
of ſignior Benedick. N | 

Beat. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me a while ; and I 
gave him uſe for it ®, a double heart for a ſingle one: 
marry, once before he won it of me with falſe dice, there- 
fore your grace may well ſay, J have loſt it. | 

D. Pedro. You have put him down, lady, you have 
put him down. Tr.” Eu. | 

4 — the infernal Até— The goddeſs of revenge. SrEEvENS. 

5 bring you the length of Preſter Fobn's foot; fetch you a hair off 
the great Cham's beard;] 1. e. I will undertake the hardeſt taſk, rather 
than have any converſation with lady Beatrice. Alluding to the diffi- 
culty of acceſs to either of thoſe monarchs, but more particularly to 
the former. STEEvENs. ts: 8 | ; 

I gave him uſe for it,] Uſe, in our author's time, meant intereſt 
of money. MAL ONE. e n 


4 


Beat. 
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Beat. So I would not he ſhould do me, my lord, leſt I 
ſhould prove the mother of fools. I have brought count 
Claudio, whom you ſent me to ſeek. | 
D. Pedro. Why, how now, count? wherefore are you 

ſad ? +: : | | 

Claud. Not ſad, my lord. 

D. Pedro. How then? Sick ? 

Claud. Neither, my lord. | 

Beat. The count is neither ſad, nor ſick, nor merry, 
nor well: but civil, count; civil as an orange ?, and 
ſomething of that jealous complexion. ö 

D. Pedro. I' faith, lady, I think your blazon to be true; 
though, I'll be ſworn, if he be ſo, his conceit is falſe. 
Here, Claudio, I have wooed in thy name, and fair Hero 
1s won ; I have broke with her father, and his good will 
obtained: name the day of marriage, and God give thee 


Joy ! 5 Sag 
? Talc Count, take of me my daughter, and with her 
my fortunes : his grace hath made the match, and all 
grace ſay Amen to it! | 8 
Beat. Speak, count, tis your cue. | 
Claud. Silence is the perfecteſt herald of joy: I were 
but little happy, if I could ſay how much, —Lady, as you 
are mine, I am yours: I give away myſelf for you, and 
dote upon the exchange. foe Dy 
Beat. Speak, couſin; or, if you cannot, ſtop his 
mouth with a kiſs, and let him not ſpeak neither. 
D. Pedro, In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. 
Beat. Yea, my lord; I thank it, poor fool “, it keeps 
on the windy ſide of care: my couſin tells him in his ear, 
that he is in her heart. 5 5 
Claud. And ſo ſhe doth, couſin. 3 
Beat. Good lord, for alliance? Thus goes every one 


7 civil as an orange,] This conceit likewiſe occurs in Naſhe's 
Feur Letters confuted, 1593 :—* for the order of my life, it is as civil as 
an orange. STEEVENS. * ä | 

* poor fool, ] This was formerly an expreſſion of tenderneſs. See 
King Lear, laft ſcene. “ And my poor fool is hang'd.” Maronz. 

Good lord, for alliance !] Claudio has juſt called Beatrice couſin. I 
ſuppoſe, therefore, the meaning is, - Good Lord, here have I got a new 
Kiniman by marriage. MALONE, 

to 
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to the world but I, and I am ſun-burn'd?; I may fit in 2 
Corner, and cry, heigh ho! for a huſband. | 

D. Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beat. I would rather have one of your father's getting : 
Hath your grace ne'er a brother like you? Your father 
got excellent huſbands, if a maid could come by them. 

D. Pedro. Will you have me, lady? | 

Beat. No, my lord, unleſs I might have another for 
working days; your grace is too coſtly to wear every 
day — But, I beſeech your grace, pardon me; I was 
born to ſpeak all mirth, and no matte. | 

D. Pedro. Your ſilence moſt offends me, and to be 
merry beſt becomes you; for, out of queſtion, you were 
born in a merry hour. 8 | 

Beat. No, ſure, my lord, my mother cry'd ; but then 
there was a ftar danced, and under that was I born.— 
Couſins, God give you joy. be : 

Leon. Niece, will you look to thoſe things I told you of? 

Beat. I cry you mercy, uncle — By your grace's par- 

V | [Exit BeaATRICE. 

D. Pedro. By my troth, a pleaſant-ſpirited lady. 

| Leon. There's little of the melancholy element in her*, 
my lord: ſhe is never ſad, but when ſhe ſleeps; and not 
ever ſad then; for I have heard my daughter ſay, ſh 


» - 


hath often dream'd of unhappineſs*, and waked herſe 


with laughing. | : 
D. Pedro. She cannot endure to hear tell of a huſband. 


Leon, 


. 9 Thus goes every ane to the world but I, and I am fun-burn'd;] What 
is it, to po to the world ? perhaps, to enter by marriage into a ſettled 
Kate. akſpeare in All's Well that ends Well, uſes the phraſe to goto 
ebe world for marriage. But why is the unmarried lady ſun-burnt ? Jonas. 

I am ſun-burnt may mean, I have loſt my beauty, and am eonſe- 
quently no longer ſuch an ohject as can tempt a man to marry. 

| | ” STEEVRNSs 

1 There's little of the melancholy element in her,] * Does not our 
life conſiſt of the four elements? ſays Sir Toby, in Teoelfth Night. So 
alſo in King Henry : « He is pure air and fire, and the dull elements of 
e&rth and water wag _ in 2 Martoneg. 20 

2 = ſhe hath often dream d of unhappineſs,] Unhappineſs ſignifies 2 
wild, ge 3 trick. Ao 3 and ; 1-5. in their 
<emedy of the Maid of the Mill< 28 Fiel 
- 5 : 66 Ay 
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Leon. O, by no means, ſhe mocks all her wooers out 
of ſuit. 

D. Pedro. She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 

Leon. O Lord, my lord, if they were but a week mar- 
ry'd, they would tall themſelves mad. 

D. Pedro. Count Claudio, when mean you to go to 
church? 

Claud. To-morrow, my lord: Time goes on crutches, 
till love have all his rites. 

Leon. Not till Monday, my dear ſon, which is hence 2 
juſt ſeven-night ; and a time too brief too, to have all 
things anſwer my mind. 

D. Pedro, Come, you ſhake the head at Jo long 
breathing; but, I warrant thee, Claudio, the time al 
not go dully by us: I will, in the interim, undertake one 
of Hercules' labours ; which is, to bring ſignior Benedick, 
and the lady Beatrice into a mountain of affection 3, the 
one with the other. I would fain have it a match; and 1 
doubt not but to faſhion it, if you three will but miniſter 
ſuch aſſiſtance as I ſhall give you direction. 5 

Leon. My lord, I am for you, Gangs. it 2 pe ten 
nights? watchings. | : 
Claud. And J, my lord. 72 725 2 "af 

D. Pedro. And you too, 8 Hew? 55 
Hero. I will do any modeſt office, my lord, to help my ; 
couſin to a good hufband. 

D. Pedro. And Benedick is not the unhopefulleſt nuf 
band that I know : thus far can I praiſe him; he is of a 
noble ſtrain 4, of approved valour, and confirm d honeſty. 


Iwill teach you how to humour your couſin, that ſhe ſhall 


« My dreams are like my thoughts, boneft and innocent $98 
& Yours are unhappy.” WARBURTONs 282 

3 — into à mountain o of affefion,] By a mountain of Affection, I 
believe, is meant a great deal of affection. Thus, in K. Henry VII. 
a4 ſea of glory; in Hamlet, © a ſea of troubles.” Again, in 
Howel's Hiſt. of Vice. „ — though they ſee mountains of miſeries 
heaped on one's back.” Again, in the Comedy of Errors : @—the mou 
tain of mad fleſh that claims marriage of me.” STEEVENS. | 

Shakſpeare has many phraſes equally harſh. He who would hazard 
ſuch expreſſions as a ftorm of fortunes, a wale of years, and a tempeſt of pro- 
vocation, would not ſcruple to write a mountain of uffettion." ALONE « 

4 of a noble ſtrain, ] i. e. deſcent, * * "% fall 
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fall in love with Benedick :—and I, with your two helps, 
will ſo practiſe on Benedick, that, in deſpight of his quick 
wit and his queaſy ſtomach, he ſhall fall in love with 
Beatrice. If we can do this, Cupid is no longer an 
archer ; his glory ſhall be ours, for we are the only love- 
gods. Go in with me, and I will tell you my drift. 


[ Exeunt. 
S UM: - 
Another room in Leonato's Houſe. 


| Enter Don Joun and Bokacnio. 

D. Jobn. It is fo; the count Claudio ſhall marry the 
daughter of Leonato. | T- 

Bora. Yea, my lord ; but I can croſs it. 

D. John. Any bar, any croſs, any impediment will 
be medicinable to me: I am ſick in diſpleaſure to him; 
and whatſoever comes athwart his affection, ranges evenly 

with mine. How canſt thou croſs this marriage ? 
Bora. Not honeſtly, my lord: but fo covertly that no 
diſhoneſty ſhall appear in me. , 

D. John. Shew me briefly how. 

Bora. I think, I told your lordſhip, a year fince, how 
much I am in the favour of Margaret, the waiting gen- 
tlewoman to Hero. | Bo 

D. Fobn. I remember. 

Bora. I can, at any unſeaſonable inſtant of the night, 
_ appoint her to look out at her lady's chamber window. 

D. John. What life is in that, to be the death of this 
marriage ? 
Bora. The poiſon of that lies in you to temper. Go 
you to the prince your brother; ſpare not to tell him, 
that he hath wrong'd his honour in marrying the re- 
 moewn'd Claudio (whoſe eſtimation do you mightily hold 

-up) to a contaminated ftale, ſuch a one as Hero. 

D. Fohn. What proof ſhall I make of that? 
Bora. Proof enough to miſuſe the prince, to vex Clau- 
dio, to undo Hero, and kill Leonato: Look you for any 
other iflue ? e 5 8 

_ Joha. Only to deſpite them, I will endeavour any 


Bora. 
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Bora. Go then, find me a meet hour to draw Don Pedre 
and the count Claudio, alone : tell them, that you know 


that Hero loves me; intend a kind of zeal * both to the 


prince and Claudio, as—1n love of your brother's honour 
who hath made this match; and his friend's reputation, 
who 1s thus like to be cozen'd with the ſemblance of a 
maid,—that you have diſcover'd thus. They will ſcarcely 


believe this without trial: offer them inſtances ; which 


ſhall bear no leſs likelihood, than to ſee me at her cham- 
ber-window ; hear me call Margaret, Hero; hear Mar- 
garet term me Claudio 5; and bring them to ſee this, the 
very night before the intended wedding : for, in the mean 
time, I will ſo faſhion the matter, that Hero ſhall be 
abſent; and there ſhall appear ſuch ſeeming truth of 
Hero's diſloyalty, that jealouſy ſhall be call'd aſſurance, 
and all the preparation overthrown. | 
D. John. Grow this to what adverſe iſſue it can, I 
will put it in practice: Be cunning in the working this, 
and thy fee 1s a thouſand ducats. 
Bora. Be thou conſtant in the accuſation, and my cun- 
ning ſhall not ſhame me. 7 
D. John. Iwill preſently go learn their day of mar- 
riage. | Es  [Exeunt. 
* intend a kind of zeal] To intend is often uſed by our author 
for to pretend. So, in K. Rich. III intend ſome fear.” Matont. 


S — term me Claudioz] Mr. Theobald propoſes to read Borachiog 
inſtead of Claudio. How, he aſks, could it diſpleaſe Claudio to hear 


his miſtreſs making uſe of his name tenderly? Or how could her - 


naming C/audis make the prince and Claudio believe that ſhe loved 
Borachio? MALONE. . 
I am not convinced that this exchange is neceſſary, Claudio would 
naturally reſent the circumſtance of hearing another called by his own. 
name; becauſe, in that caſe, baſeneſs of treachery would appear to be 
aggravated by wantonneſs of inſult: and, at the ſame time he would 
imagine the perſon ſo diſtinguiſh'd to be Borachio, becauſe Don Fobn was 
previouſly to have informed both him and Don Pedro, that  Borachio was 
the favoured lover. STEEVENS. | 
Claudio would naturally be enraged to find his miſtreſs; Hero, (for 
| ſuch he would imagine Margaret to be) addreſs Borachio, or any other 
man, by his name, as he might ſuppoſe that ſhe called him by the name 
of Claudio in conſequence of a ſecret agreement between them, as a 
cover, in caſe ſhe were overheard ; and be would know, without a poſ- 
fibility of error, that it was not Claudio, with whom in fact ſhe con- 
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t m. 
: Leonato's Garden. 


Enter BEN EDE and a Boy. 


Boy. Signior. | | 
- Bene. In my chamber-window lies a book; bring it 
hither to me in the orchard®. 15 
Bey. I am here already, fir. | | 
© Bene. I know that ;—but I would have thee hence, and 
here again. [ Exit Boy. ]—I do much wonder, that one 
man, {eeing how much another man is a fool when he dedi- 
cates his behaviours to love, will, after he hath laugh'd at 
ſuch ſhallow follies in others, become the argument of 
His own ſcorn, by falling in love: And ſuch a man is 


Claudio. I have known, when there was no muſick 


with him but the drum and the fife ; and now had he ra- 
ther hear the tabor andthe pipe: I have known, when 
he would have walk'd ten mile a-foot, to ſee a good ar- 
mour ; and now will he lie ten nights awake, carving the 
faſhion of a new doublet 7. He was wont to ſpeak plain, 
and to the purpoſe, like an honeſt man, and a ſoldier ; 
and now is he turn'd orthographer * ; his words are a very 
. 6 in the orchard.} Orchard in our author's time fignified a gar- 
den. MALONE. | 
© 7 tarving the faſhion of anew doublet. ] This folly, fo conſpicuous in 
the gallants of former ages, is laughed at by all our comick writers. So 
in Greene's: Farewell to Folly, 1617: We are almoſt as fantaſtick as 
the Engliſh gentleman that is painted naked, with a pair of ſheers in 
His hand, as not being reſolved after what faſhion to have his coat cut.” 
F | $8 8 | STEEVENS. 
The Engliſh gentleman in the above extract alludes to a plate in 


| Bordes Introduction of knowledge. REE). 


Fe is repreſented naked, with a pair of tailot's ſheers in one hand, 
-and'a piece of cloth on his arm, with the following verſes : | 
„ J am an Engliſhman, and naked I ſtand here, 
„ Mufing in my mynde what rayment I ſhall were, 
4 For now I will ware this, and now I will were that, 
„ Now will were I cannot tell what.” Kc. ; 
See Camden's Remaints, 1614, p. 17, Matonr, 
5. «= 27 thograpber.} The old copies read=ortbography. STEEVENS, 
Mx. Pope made-the correction. Maionz, * 
+ | - _ fantaſtical 


2 2 — * * 
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fantaſtical banquet, juſt ſo many ſtrange diſhes. May 1 
be ſo converted, and ſee with theſe eyes? I cannot tell - 
I think not: I will not be ſworn, but love may transform 
me to an oyſter ; but I'll take my oath on it, till he have 
made an oyſter of me, he ſhall never make me ſuch a 
fool. One woman is fair; yet I am well: another is 
wiſe; yet I am well: another virtuous ; yet I am well: 
but till all graces be in one woman, one woman ſhall not 
come in my grace. Rich ſhe ſhall be, that's certain; 
wiſe, or I'll none; virtuous, or I'll never cheapen her; 
fair, or I'll never look on her; mild, or come not near 
me ; noble, or not I for an angel ; of good diſcourſe, an 
excellent muſician, and her hair ſhall be of what colour 
it pleaſe God?®. Ha! the prince and monſieur Love! I 


will hide me in the arbour. OO» [witharaws., 
Enter Don Pedro, LEON ATO, CLAUDIO, ard 
BALTHAZAR. „ 


D. Pedro. Come, ſhall we hear this muſick ? 
Claud. Yea, my good lord :—How ftill the evening is, 
As huſh'd on purpoſe to grace harmony! 77 
D. Pedro. 5 you where Benedick hath hid himſelf ? 
Claud. O, very well, my lord: the muſick ended, 
We'll fit the kid-fox with a penny-worth _ 
| | GP Dm 


9 mm and ber hair ſhall be of wvbat colour it pleaſe & c.] Perhaps Bene- 
dick alludes to a faſhion, very common in the time o Shakſpeare, that 
of dying the bair. Stubbs in his anatomy of Abuſes, 1595, ſpeaking 
of the attires of women's heads, ſays, If any have haire of her owwney 
#aturall growing, which is not faire ynough, then will they die it in divers 
collours.” STEEVENS. | | 

Or he may allude to the faſhion of wearing falſe hair, ec of whatever 
colour it pleaſed God.“ So, in a ſubſequent ſcene : << I like the new tire 
within, if the hair were a thought browner.“ Fines Moryſon, deſcribing 
the dreſs of the ladies of Shakſpeare's time, ſays, «© Gentlewomen vir- 
zins weare gownes cloſe to the body, and aprons of fine linnen, and ga 
bareheaded, with their hair curiouſly knotted, and raiſed at the fore- 
head, but many (againſt the cold, as they ſay,) weare caps of hair that 
2s not their own.” See the Twvo Gentlemen of Verona, p. 176. MAL ONE. 

1 — we'll it the kid-fox with a penny-wortb.] i. e. we will be even 
with the fox now diſcovered. So the word kid or kidde fignifies in 
Chaucer. Romaunt of the Roſe, 2172. GREY» | | 

It is not impoſſible but that Shakſpeare choſe on this occaſion to 

| employ | 


” 
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D. Pedro. Come, Balthazar, we'll hear that ſong 
again. 
Balth. O good my lord, tax not ſo bad a voice 
To ſlander muſick any more than once. 
D. Pedro. It is the witneſs ſtill of excellency, 
To puta ſtrange face on his own perfection. 
I pray thee, ſing, and let me woo no more. 
_. Balth, Becauſe you talk of wooing, I will fing : 
Since many a wooer doth commence his ſuit 
To her he thinks not worthy ; yet he wooes ; 
Yet will he ſwear, he loves. 
D. Pedro. Nay, pray thee, come: 
Or, if thou wilt hold longer ent. 
Do it in notes. 
Balib. Note this before my notes, 
There's not a note of mine that's worth the noting. 
D. . TO theſe are very crotchets that 2 
eaks; 

Note, 3 foriooth, and noting 2 [Mufich. 
Bene. Now, Divine air now is his ſoul raviſh'd !— 
Is it not ſtrange, that ſheeps guts ſhould hale ſouls out 
of men's bodies —Well, a horn for my money, when 

all's done. | 


Balth, ſings, Sigh no more, ladies, gb no more, 
Alen were decei wers ever ; | 
7 in ſea, and one on ſpore; 
0 2 thing conſtant never © 
en figh not /o, 
But A — go, 
And be you pick and bonny 
Converting all your ſounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 


employ an antiquated word; and yet if any future editor ſhould chuſe 
to read id fox, he may obſeive that Hamlet has ſaid - Hide fox, 
and all after“ STEEVENS. 
Dr. Warburton reads, as Mr. Steevens propoſes. Maroxx. 
2 — and noting ! EO old copies read nothing. The correction 
was made by Mr. Theobald, Martone, 


Sing 
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Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 
Of dumps /o dull and heavy ; 
The frauds of men were ever /o, 
Since ſummer firſt was leavy. 


Then figh not ſo, &C. 


D. Pedro. By my troth, a good ſong. 

Balth. And an ill finger, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Ha? no; no, faith; thou ſing'ſt well 
enough for a ſhift. | | 

Bene, [afide.) An he had been a dog, that ſhould 
have howl'd thus, they would have hang*d him: and, I 
pray God, his bad voice bode no miſchief! I had as lief 
have heard the night-raven, come what plague could 
have come after it. | | 
D. Pedro. Yea, marry ; [to Claudio]—-Doſt thou 
hear, Balthazar ? I pray thee, get us ſome excellent mu- 
ſick ; for to-morrow night we would have it at the lady 

Hero's chamber-window. 
Balitb. The beſtI can, my lord. [Exit BaLTHazar. 

D. Pedro. Do ſo: farewell. Come hither, Leonato ; 
What was it you told me of to-day, that your niece Bea- 
trice was in love with ſignior Benedick ? RE 

Claud. O, ay ;—Stalk on, ſtalk on, the fowl ſits . 
[a/ide to Don Pedro.] I did never think that lady would 
have loved any man. | | 

Leon. No, nor I neither; but moſt wonderful, that ſhe 
ſhould ſo dote on ſignior Benedick, whom ſhe hath in all 
outward behaviours ſeem'd ever to abhor. | | 


3 = Stalk on, Laus. en, the fowl ſits.] This is an alluſion to the 
ſtalking borſe; a horſe either real or factitious, by which the fowler an- 
ciently ſhelter'd himſelf from the fight of the game. SrEEVENS. 

So in New Sbreds of the old ſwan, by John Gee, 4to. p. 23: Me- 
thinks I behold the cunning fowler, ſuch as I have knowne in the fenne 
countries and elſe-where, that doo ſhoot at woodcockes, ſnipes, and 
wilde fowle, by ſneaking behind a painted cloth, which they carrey be- 
fore them, having pictured in it the ſhape of a horſe ; which while the 
filly fowle gazeth on is knockt downe with hale ſhot, and ſo put in the 
fowler's budget.” REE D. | 


Vol: It. R Bene. 


Bim, it js beyond the power of thought to conceive. MAT OR ER. 
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Bene. Is't poſſible ? Sits the wind in that corner? | a/ide. 
Leon. By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to 
think of it ; but that ſhe loves him with an enraged af- 


fection, —it is paſt the infinite of thought“. 


D. Pedro. May be, ſhe doth but counterfeit. 
Claud. Faith, like enough. 
Leon. O God! counterfeit! There never was counter- 
feit of paſſion came ſo near the life of paſſion as ſhe diſ- 


: COVers It. 145 9 


D. Pedro. Why, what effects of paſſion ſhews ſne? 

Claud. Bait the hook well; this fiſh will bite. [de. 

Leon. What effects, my lord! She will fit you, —You 
heard my daughter tell you how. | 

Claud. She did, indeed. | 
D. Pedro. How, how, I pray you? You amaze me: I 
would have thought her ſpirit had been invincible againſt 
all aſſaults of affection. KY OS 

Leon. I would have ſworn it had, my lord; eſpecially 
againſt Benedick. | 4 
Bene. [aſide.] I ſhould think this a gull, but that the 
white-bearded fellow ſpeaks it: knavery cannot, ſure, 
hide himſelf in ſuch reverence. 

Claud. He hath ta'en the infection; hold it up. Lade. 

D. Pedro. Hath ſhe made her affection known to Be- 
nedick ? 

Leon. No; and ſwears ſhe never will: that's her tor- 
ment. : 

Claud. Tis true, indeed; ſo your daughter ſays : 


Shall J, ſays ſhe, that have ſo oft encounter d him with 
corn, write to him that ] love him? | 


Leon. This ſays ſhe now when ſhe is beginning to 
write to him: for ſhe'll be up twenty times a night; and 


4 — but that ſbe loves bim with an enraged affeftion,=it is paſt the infi- 
nite of thought.] The plain ſenſe is, I knozp not what to think otherwiſe, 
but that ſhe loves bim with an enraged affection: It (this affection) is paſt 
the infinite of thought. Infinite is uſed by more careful writers for 
indefinite: and the ſpeaker only means, that thought, though in itſelf 
unbounded, cannot reach or eſtimate the degree of her paſſion. Jonne. 

The meaning, I think, is, but with wwhat an enraged affeion ſhe loves 
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there will ſhe ſit in her ſmock, till ſhe have writ a ſheet 
of paper : my daughter tells us all. : 

Claud Now you talk of a ſheet of paper, I remember 
a pretty jeſt your daughter told us of. 

Leon. O, — When ſhe had writ it, and was reading it 
over, ſhe found Benedick and Beatrice between the 
ſheet ?— | 

Claud. That. 

Leon. O, ſhe tore the letter into a thouſand half-pence 5; 
rail'd at herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be ſo immodeſt to write 
to one that ſhe knew would flout her: 7 meaſure him, ſays 
ſhe, by my own ſpirit ; for, 1 ſhould flout him, if he writ 
to me; yea, though 1 lowe him, TI ſhould. 

Claud. Then down upon her knees ſhe falls, weeps, 
ſobs, beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, curſes ;— 
O feet Benedick God give me patience! 

Leon. She doth indeed; my daughter ſays ſo : and the 

. ecſtacy * hath ſo much overborne her, that my daughter is 
ſometime afeard ſhe will do deſperate outrage to herſelf ; 
It is very true. Wh 


5 This ſays ſhe now when ſhe is beginning to write to Fim: for ſhe'll be 
up twenty times a night; and there will ſhe fit in her ſmock, till ſhe have 


vit a ſheet of paper :] Shakſpeare has more than once availed himſelf 


of ſuch incidents as occurred to him from hiſtory, &c. to compliment 
the princes before whom his pieces were performed. A ſtriking in- 
ſtance of flattery to James occurs in Macbeth ; perhaps the paſſage here 
quoted was not leſs grateful to Elizabeth, as it apparently alludes to an 
extraordinary trait in one of the letters pretended to have been written 
by the hated Mary to Bothwell. 

« T am nakit, and ganging to ſleep, and zit I ceaſe not to ſcribble 
all this paper, in ſo meikle as reſt is thairof.” That is, I am naked, 
and going to ſleep, and yet I ceaſe not to ſcribble to the end of my 
paper, much as there remains of it unwritten on. HENLEY. 

'6 O, ſbe tore the letter into a thouſand half-pence;] i. e. into a thou- 
ſand pieces of the ſame bigneſs. So, in As ycu like it:“ they were all 
like one another, as halfpence are. THEOBALD. 

A farthing, and perhaps a halfpenny, was uſed to ſignify any ſmall 
particle or diviſion, So, in the character of the Prioreſs in Chaucer : 

« Thatin hire cuppe was no ferthing ſene - | 
„c Of greſe, whan ſhe dronken hadde hire draught,” 
Prol. to the Cant. Tales, late edit, v. 13 5. STEEVE NS. 

* and the ecſtacy] Ecftacy formerly ſignified a violent perturbation 
. of mind, So, in Macbeth: in reſtleſs ecſtacy . MALONEs 


R 2 | D. Pedro. 
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D. Pedro. It were good, that Benedick knew of 1 it by 
ſome other, if ſhe will not diſcover it. 

Claud. To what end? He would but make a ſport of 
it, and torment the poor lady worſe. 

D. Pedro. An he ſhould, it were an alms to hang him: 
She's an excellent ſweet lady; and, out of all ſuſpicion, 
ſhe is virtuous. 

Claud. And ſhe is exceeding wile. 

D. Pearo. In every thing but in loving Benedick. 

Leon. O my lord, wiſdom and blood 7 combating in fo 
tender a body, we. have ten proofs to one, that blood 
hath the victory. I am ſorry for her, as I have Juſt cauſe, 
being her uncle and her guardian. 

D. Pedro. I would, ſhe had oaths this dotage on 
me; I would have daff d s all other ref] ets, and made 
her half myſelf: I pray you, tell Benedic of it, and __ 
what he will ſay. | 

Leon. Were it good, think you ? 

Claud. Hero thinks ſurely, ſhe will die: for ſhe ins, 
ſhe will die if he love her not; and ſhe will die ere ſhe 
make her love known; and ſhe will die if he woo ker, 
rather than ſhe will *bate one breath of her accuſtom'd 
croſineſs. 

D. Pedro. She doth well: if ſhe ſhould make tender 
of her love, *tis very poſſible, he*11 ſcorn it; for the man, 
as you know all, hath a contemptible ſpirit. 

Claud. He 1s a very proper man*. 

D. Pedro. He hath, indeed, a good outward happineſs, 


7 — wiſdom and blood] Blood is here as in many other places uſed 
by our author in the ſenſe of paſſion, or rather temperament of c 
ALONE. 
— bave daffd— To daff is the ſame as to do,, to do of, to put 
rey STEEVENS, 
9 = contemptible ſpirit. ] That is, a temper inclined to ſcorn and 
contempt. It has been before remarked, that our author uſes his verbal 
* adjectives with great licence. There is therefore no need of changing 
the word with fir T. Hanmer to centemptuous. JOHNSON 
In the argument to Darius, a tragedy, by lord Sterline, 1603, it is 
ſaid, that Darius wrote to Alexander “e in a proud and contemptible man- 
| ner.” In this place contemptible certainly means contemptuous. STEEV« 
* à very Proper man. | i. e. a very handſome man. See Vol. I. p. 
160. MALONE. 


1 | - Claud. 
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Claud. Fore God, and in my mind, very wiſe. | 

D. Pedro. He doth, indeed, ſhew ſome ſparks that are 
like wit. . pe: 

Claud. And I take him to be valianti - 
D. Pedro. As Hector, I aſſure you: and in the ma- 
naging of quarrels you may ſay he is wiſe ; for either he 
avoids them with great diſcretion, or undertakes them 
with a moſt chriſtian-like fear. | 

Leon. If he do fear God, he muſt neceſſarily keep 
peace; if he break the peace, he ought to enter into a 
quarrel with fear and trembling. 

D. Pedro. And ſo will he do; for the man doth fear 
God, howſoever it ſeems not in him, by ſome large jeſts 
he will make. Well, I am ſorry for your niece : Shall 
we go ſeek Benedick, and tell him of her love? 

Claud. Never tell him, my lord ; let her wear it out, 
with good counſel. | 
+ Leon, Nay, that's impoſſible ; ſhe may wear her heart 
out firſt. | 

D. Pedro. Well, we will hear further of it by your 
daughter; let it cool the while. I love Benedick well ; 
and I could wiſh he would modeſtly examine himſelf, to 
ſee how much he 1s unworthy to have ſo good a lady. 

Leon. My lord, will you walk? dinner is ready. 

Claud. If he do not dote on her upon this, I will never 
truſt my expectation. | Lide. 

D. Pedro. Let there be the ſame net ſpread for her, 
and that muſt your daughter and her gentlewomen carry. 
The ſport will be, when they hold one an opinion of 

another's dotage, and no ſuch matter; that's the ſcene 
that I would ſee, which will be meerly a dumb ſhow. 
Let us ſend her to call him to dinner. [ aide. 
{Exeunt Don PEDRO, CLAUDIO, and LEONATO. 

Bene. | advancing. This can be no trick: The con- 
ference was ſadly borne“.— They have the truth of this 
from Hero. 'They ſeem to pity the lady ; it ſeems, her 
affections have the full bent“. Love me ! why, it muſt be 


1 — vas ſadly borne.} i. e. was ſeriouſly carried on. STEEVENS. 
* — ave the full bent.] A metaphor from archery, So, in Hamlet: 
« They fool me to the top of my bent.” Marong,. 


3 . requited. 
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requited. I hear how I am cenſured: they ſay, I will 
bear myſelf proudly, if I perceive the love come from 
her; they ſay too, that ſhe will rather die than give any 
ſign of affection.— I did never think to marry :—T mutt 
not ſeem proud :—happy. are they that hear their de- 
trations, and can put them to mending. They ſay, the 
lady is fair; *tis a truth, I can bear them witneſs : and 
virtuous — tis ſo, I cannot reprove it: and wiſe, but 
for loving me ;—By my troth, it is no addition to her 
wit ;—nor no great argument of her folly, for I will be 
horribly in love with her.—I may chance have ſome odd 
quirks and remnants of wit broken on me, becauſe I have 
rail'd ſo long againſt marriage: But doth not the appe- 
tite alter ? A man loves the meat in his youth, that he 
cannot endure in his age: Shall quips, and ſentences, 
and theſe paper bullets of the brain, awe a man ſrom the 
career of his humour? No: The world muſt be peopled. 
When I ſaid, I would die a bachelor, I did not think I 
ſhould live till I were marry'd. Here comes Beatrice: 
By this day, ſhe's a fair rs! 65 I do ſpy ſome marks of 
love in her. | 


| Enter BEATRICE. | 
Beat. Againſt my will, I am ſent to bid you come in 
to dinner. | | 
Bene. Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 
Beat. I took no more pains for thoſe thanks, than you 
take pains to thank me; if it had been painful, I would 
not have come. | 

Bene. You take pleaſure then in the meſſage ? 

Beat. Yea, juſt ſo much as yod may take upon a knife's 
-point, and choke a daw withal :—You have no ftomach, 
ſignior; fare you well. | . [ Exit. 

Bene. Ha! Againſt my will I am ſent to bid you come in 
to dinner—there's a double meaning in that. T took uo 
more pains for thoſe thanks, than you took pains to thank 
me—that's as much as to ſay, Any pains that I take for 
you is as eaſy as thanks :—If I do not take pity of her, I 

am a villain ; if I do not love her, I am a Jew: I will 
go get her picture, 1 [ Exit. 
h ACT 
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ACT H. £ 


Leonato's Garden. 


Enter HERO, MarGarEeT, and URSULA. 


Hero. Good Margaret, run thee into the parlour 
There ſhalt thou find my couſin Beatrice 
Propoſing with the prince and Claudio * : 
Whiſper her ear, and tell her, I and Urſula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole diſcourſe 
Is all of her ; ſay, that thou overheard' us ; 
And bid her ſteal into the pleached bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter ;—like favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Againſt that power that bred it :—there will ſhe hide her, 
To liften our propoſe * : This is thy office; 
Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 
Marg. I'll make her come, I warrant you, preſently. 
| Exit. 
Hero, Now, Urſula, when Beatrice doth come, 
As we do trace this alley up and down, 
Our talk muſt only be of Benedick : 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praiſe him more than ever man did merit : 
My talk to thee muſt be, how Benedick 
Is fick in love with Beatrice: Of this matter 
Is little Cupid's crafty arrow made, 


That only wounds by hear-ſay. Now begin; 
Enter BEATRICE, behind. 


For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Cloſe by the ground, to hear our conference. 

Ur/. The pleaſant'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ſtream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait : 


r Propoſing with the prince and Claudio: ] Propoſing is converſing, 
from the French word propos, diſcourſe, talk. SrEEVENS. 

2 — our propoſe :] Thus the quarto. The folio reads our purpoſe. 

Propoſe is right. See the prececing note. STEEVENS. | | 
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So angle we for Beatrice; who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture: 
Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 
Hero. Then go we near her, that her ear loſe nothing 


Of the falſe ſweet bait that we lay for it.— 
[T hey advance to the boxwer, 


No, truly, Urſula, ſhe is too diſdainful : 
I know her ſpirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rock. 
Ur/. But are you ſure, 
That Benedick loves Beatrice ſo entirely? 
Hero. So ſays the prince, and my new-trothed lord. 
Ur/. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam ? 
Hero. They did intreat me to acquaint her of it: 
But I perſuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 
To wiſh him wreſtle with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it, 
| | Ur/. Why did you ſo? Doth not the gentleman 
Deſerve as full, as fortunate a bed , 
= As ever Beatrice ſhall couch upon? | 
Hero. O God of love! I know, he doth deſerve 
As much as may be yielded to a man: 
But nature never fram'd a woman's heart 
Of prouder ſtuff than that of Beatrice: 
Diſdain and ſcorn ride ſparkling in her eyes, 
Miſpriſing 5 what they look on; and her wit 
A Values itſelf ſo highly, that to her 
| All matter elſe ſeems weak : ſhe cannot love, 
Nor take no gn nor project of affection, 
She is ſo ſelf endeared. 1 
Ur/. Sure, I think ſo; 
And therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knew his love, left ſhe make ſport at it. 
Hero. Why, you ſpeak truth : I never yet ſaw man, 


3 — as haggards—)] The wildeſt of the hawk ſpecies. MAL ON r. ; 
4 — as full, as fortunate a bed,] Full is uſed by our author and his 4 
contemporaries for abſclute, complete, perfect. So, in Antony and Cleepatra, ö 
'* the fulleſt man and worthieſt ;** and in Othello, (as Mr. Steevens has 
obſerved,) „ What a ,ull fortune doth the thick - lips owe? MAL ONE. 
5 Miſpriſimg—] Deſpiſing, contemning. JounsoN. 
To miſprize is to undervalue, or take ina wrong light, STEEVENS. 
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How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But ſhe would ſpell him backward “: if fair-faced, 
She'd ſwear, the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot? : if tall, a lance ill-headed; 

If low, an agate very vilely cut * : 


| If 

6 — ſpell him backward : ] Alluding to the practice of witches in 
uttering prayers. 

The following paſſage, containing a ſimilar train of thought, is from 

Lilly's Anatomy of Wit, 1581, p. 44. b: — if he be cleanly, they [wo- 

men] term him proude; if meene in apparel, a ſloven; if tall, a lungis; if 


| ſhorte, a dwarfe z if bold, blunte ; if ſhamefaſt, a coward ; &c. P. 55, 


If ſhe be well ſet, then call her a boſſe; if ſlender, a haſil twig ; if the 
be pleaſant, then is ſhe wanton ; if ſullen, a clowne; if honett, then is 
ſhe coye.“ STEEVENS. 
7 If black, aby, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot:) The antick was a buffoon character in the 
old Englith farces, with a blacked face, and a patch-wvork habit. What 
1 would obſerve from hence is, that the name of antick or antique, given 


to this character, ſhews that the people had ſome traditional ideas of its 


being borrowed from the ancient mimes, who are thus deſcribed by 
Apuleius, “ mimi centunculo, fuligine faciem obducti. Wars, 

I believe what is here ſaid of the old Engliſh farces, is ſaid at random. 
Dr. Warburton was thinking, I imagine, of the modern Harlequin, 
I have met with no proof that the -face of the antick or Vice of the 
old Engliſh comedy was blackened. By the word &/ack in the text, is 
only meant, as I conceive, ſwarthy, or dark brown. MAL ONE. 

8 If low, an agate very vilely cut :] Dr. Warburton reads aglet, which 
was adopted, I think, too haſtily, by the ſubſequent editors. I ſee no 
reaſon for departing from the old copy. Shakſpeare's compariſons 
ſcarcely ever anſwer completely on both ſides. Dr. Warburton. aſks, 


4% What likeneſs is there between a little man and an agat? No other 


than that both are ſmal/, Our author has himſelf in another place 
compared a very little man to an agate. Thou whorſon mandrake, 
(ſays Falſtaff to his page, ) thou art fitter to be worn in my cap, than 
to wait at my heels. I was never ſo man d with an agate till now.” == 
Hero means no more than this: „If a man be low, Beatrice will ſay 
that he is as diminutive and unhappily formed as an ill- cut agate,” 

It appears both from the paſſage juſt quoted, and from one of Sir John 
Harrington's epigrams, 4to. 1618, that agates were commonly worn in 
Shakſpeare's time: | 

6c THE AUTHOR TO A DAUGHTER NINE YEARS OI D. 


cc Though pride in damſels is a hateful vice, 

C Vet could J like a noble-minded girl, 
66 That would demand me things of coſtly price, 

& Rich velvet gowns, pendents, and chains of pearle, 
« Cark'nets of agats, cut with rare device, &. 


| Theſe 
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If ſpeaking, why, a vane blown with all winds 9 3 
If filent, why, a block moved with none. 


So turns ſhe every man the wrong ſide out ; 
And never gives to truth and virtue, that 


Which ſimpleneſs and merit purchaſeth. 


Ur/. Sure, ſure, ſuch carping is not commendable. 
Hero. No: not to be ſo odd, and from all faſhions, 


As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable : 


But who dare tell her ſo? If I ſhould ſpeak, 

She*d mock me into air; O, ſhe would laugh me 

Out of myſelf, preſs me to death * with wit, 

Therefore let Benedick, like cover'd fire, 

Conſume away in ſighs, waſte inwardly : 

It were a better death than die with mocks *; 

Which is as bad as die with tickling 3. | 
Ur/, Yet tell her of it; hear what ſhe will ſay. 
Hero, No; rather I will goto Benedick, 

And counſel him to fight againſt his paſſion : 

And, truly, I'll deviſe ſome honeſt ſlanders 


Theſe lines, at the ſame time that they add ſupport to the old reading, 
ſhew, I think, that the words © vilely cat, are to be underſtood in 
their uſual ſenſe, when applied to precious ſtones, viz. azvkwwgrdly wrought 
by a tool, and not, as Mr. Steevens ſuppoſed, groteſguely weined by na- 
ture. Maronr. | 

9 — a vane blown with all winds;] This compariſon might have 
been borrowed from an ancient bl. let. ballad, entitled A compariſon of 
the life of man : | 

CJ may compare a man againe 

cc Even like unto a tzoining vaine, 

« That changeth even as doth the wind; 

cc Indeed ſo is man's feeble mind.” STEEVENS. 

T —preſs me to death] The alluſion is to an ancient puniſhment of 
our law, called peine fort et dure, which was formerly inflited on thoſe 
perſons, who, being indicted, refuſed to plead. In conſequence of their 
filence, they were preſſed to death by an heavy weight laid upon their 
ſtomach. This puniſhment the good ſenſe and humanity of the legi- 
flature have within theſe few years aboliſhed. MALONE. 

2 It were a better death than die wvith mocks ;] Thus the quarto. Sp 
before: „To wiſh him wreſtle with affection.“ The folio reads==a 
better death to die with mocks. MAL ONE. 

3 — with tickling. ] The author meant that tickling ſhould be pro- 
nounced as a triſyllable 3 zickeling. So, in Spenſer's F. Q. b. ii. c. 12. 

«© a ftrange kind of harmony; 
« Which Gayon's ſenſes ſoftly rickeled, &, MaALoNnE. 
| 1 To 
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To ſtain my couſin with: One doth not know, 
How much an ill word may empoiſon liking. 
Ur/. O, do not do your couſin ſuch a wrong. 
She cannot beſo much without true judgment, 
(Having ſo ſwift and excellent a wit, 
As ſhe is priz'd to have,) as to refuſe 
So rare a gentleman as ſignior Benedick. 
Hero. He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 
Ur/. I pray you, be not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy; ſignior Benedick, 
For ſhape, for bearing, argument“, and valour, 
Goes foremoſt in report through Italy. 
Hero, Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 
Ur/. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it.— 
When are you marry'd, madam ? | 
Hero. Why, every day ;—to-morrow : Come, go in, 
I'll ſhew thee ſome attires ; and have thy counſel, 
Which is the beſt to furniſh me to-morrow. 
Ur/. She's limed 5, I warrant you; we have caught 
her, madam. ; 
Hero. If it prove ſo, then loving goes by haps : 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, ſome with traps. 
{Exeunt HERO and URSULA. BEATRICE advances. 


Beat. What fire is in mine ears“? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd for pride and ſcorn ſo much? 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives behind the back of ſuch, 


4 — argument,] This word ſeems here to ſignify diſcourſe, or, the 
owwers of reaſoning. JOHNSON. | 
5 She's limed,] She is enſnared and entangled, as a ſparrow with bird- 
lime. JOHNSON. | | 
The folio reads She's ta%*en. STEEVENS. | 
6 What fire is in mine ears ?] Alluding to a proverbial ſaying of the 
common people, that their ears burn, when others are talking of them. 
12 | WARBURTONs 
The opinion from whence this proverbial ſaying is derived, is of great 
antiquity, being thus mentioned by Pliny : “ Moreover is not this an 
opinion generally received, that when our ears do glow and tingle, ſome 
there be that in our abſence coo talke of us”. P. Holland's Tranſlations 
B. xxviii. p. 297, See alſo Brown's Vulgar Errors, REED. | 
And, 
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And Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand 7 ; 
If thou doſt love, my kindneſs ſhall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band: 
For others ſay, thou doſt deſerve: and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 


$CENE-U. 
A Room in Leonato's Houſe, 


Enter Don PE DRO, CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, ard 
LEeoNaATO. | 


D. Pedro. I do but ſtay till your marriage be conſum- 
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e mate, and then go I toward Arragon. 

«if Claud. I'll bring you thither, my lord, if you'll vouch- 

*Y ſafe me. | | | a 

4 # D. Pedro. Nay, that would be as great a ſoil in the 

"i new gloſs of your marriage, as to ſhew a child his new 

+ M8 coat, and forbid him to wear it *. I will only be bold 

in with Benedick for his company ; for, from the crown of 

* his head to the ſole of his foot, he is all mirth ; he hath 
twice or thrice cut Cupid's bow-ftring, and the little 

! þ hangman dare not ſhoot at him“: he hath a heart as 

= 7 Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand;] This image is taken 


from falconry. She had been charged with being as wild as Baggards 
6 of therock ; ſhe therefore ſays, that evild as her heart is, ſhe will tame 
3 it to the land. Jonns0N. | 
8 — as to ſhew a child his new coat, and forbid bim to ear it.] So, in 
Romeo and Fuliet : | 
4 As is the night before ſome feſtival, 
& Toan impatient child, that hath new robes, 
& And may not wear them.“ STEEVENS. 
9 ww the little hangman dare not ſhoot at him :] This character of Cupid 
came from the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney 
« Millions of yeares this old drivel Cupid lives 
& While ſtill more wretch, more wicked he doth prove: 
& Pill now at length that Jove him office gives, 
& (At ſuno's ſuite, who much did Argus love,) 
& In this our world a Hangman for to be 
« Of all thoſe fooles that will have all they ſee.” 
B. ii. ch. 14; FARMER. 
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ſound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper; for what 
his heart thinks, his tongue ſpeaks . 8 
Biene. Gallants, I am not as J have been. 
Leon. So ſay I; methinks, you are ſadder. 
Claud. J hope, he be in love. 


. 


D. Pedro. Hang him, truant ; there's no true drop of 
blood in him, to be truly touch'd with love: if he be ſad, 
he wants money. | 

Bene. I have the tooth-ach. 

D. Pedro. Draw it. | 

Bene. Hang it! | 

Claud, You muſthang it firſt, and draw it afterwards, 

D. Pedro, What? ſigh for the tooth-ach ? © 

Leon, Where 1s but a humour, or a worm ? 

Bene. Well, Every one can maſter a grief? but he that 
has it. | | 
Claud. Vet ſay I, he is in love. 


D. Ped. There is no appearance of fancy“ in him, un- 


leſs it be a fancy that he hath to ſtrange diſguiſes; as to 
be a Dutchman to-day; a Frenchman to-morrow ; or 
in the ſhape of two countries at once, as, a German from 
the waiſt downward, all ſlops* ; and a Spaniard from the 
hip upward, no doublet * : Unleſs he have a fancy to this 
foolery, as it appears he hath, he is no fool for fancy, as 
you would have it to appear he 1s. | 

Claud. If he be not in love with ſome woman, there is 
no believing old ſigns : he bruſhes his hat o'mornings; 
What ſhould that bode ? 

D. Pedro. Hath any man ſeen him at the barber's ? 

Claud. No, but the barber's man hath been ſeen with 


1 == as 2 bell, and bis tongue is the clapper; &c.] A covert alluſion to 
the old proverb : | | 
cc As the fool thinketh, 
© So the bell clinketh.” SrEEVENS. 
2 — can Maſter a grief] The old copies read corruptly cannot. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. MAL ONE. | 
3 There is no appearance of fancy &c.] Here is a play upon the word 


: Fancy, which Shakſpeare uſes for love as well as for humour, caprice, or 


affectation. JOHNSON» | 
4 — all flops ; ] Slops are looſe breechess, STEEVENS. 
# = 70 doublet :] Or, in other words, all cloak, MaLoNE. 
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him; and the old ornament of his cheek hath already 
{tuf'd tennis-balls 5. 5 
Leon. Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the 
loſs of a beard. 
D. Pedro. Nay, he rubs himſelf with civet: Can you 
ſmell him out by that ? | | 
Claud. That's as much as to ſay, The ſweet youth's in love. 
D. Pedro. The greateſt note of it is his melancholy. 
Claud. And when was he wont to waſh his face? 
D. Pedro. Vea, or to paint himſelf? for the which, 
T hear what they ſay of him. 35 
Claud. Nay, but his jeſting ſpirit; which is now 
crept into a lute- ſtring , and now govern'd by ſtops. | 
D. Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale for him: 
Conclude, conclude, he is in love. wp” 
Claud. Nay, but I know who loves him. | 
D. Pedro. That would I know too; I warrant, one that 
knows him not. 
Claud. Yes, and his ill conditions? ; and, in deſpight 
of all, dies for him. | | 
D. Pedro. She ſhall be buried with her face upwards. 
| Bene. 
5 m— and tbe old ornament of his check hath already ſtuff'd tennis-balls. ] 
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So, in A Wonder ful—Prognoſiication for this Year of our Lord 1591; 


written by Naſhe, in ridicule of Richard Harvey :—& they may ſell 
their haire by the pound to fuffe tennice balles.” STEEVENSs 

© — crept into a lute ſtring- ] Lowe-ſongs in our author's time were 
generally ſung to the muſick of the lute, So, in X. Henry IV. P. I. 
Las melancholy as an old lion, or a lover's Jute.” M ALONE. 

7 — Bis ill conditions: ] i. e. qualities. MarLons. 

s She ſpall be buried with ber face upwards.] Mr. Theobald's emen- 
dation [with her Heels upwards] appears to be very ſpecious. The 
meaning ſeems to be, that ſhe who ated upon principles contrary to 
others, ſhould be buried with the ſame contrarietys JoxNnsoN. . 

Theobald's conjecture may be ſupported by a paſlage in The Wild 
Gooſe Chace of B. and Fletcher: 

« — if ] die o' th' firſt fit, I am unhappy, | 

| &« And worthy to be buried avith my heels upwards.” 

The paſſage, indeed, may mean only—Sbe ſpall be buried in her lover's 
arms. So, in The Vinter's Tale: 5 

6 Flo. What? like a corſe? 

«© Per. No, like a bank for love to lie and play on; 
C Not like acorſe :—or if, not to be buried, 

& But quick, and in mine arms. STEEVENS. 

This laſt is, I believe, the true interpretation, Our author often 
quotes Lilly's Grammar; (ſee p. 268.) and here perhaps he _ 

| bered 
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Bene. Yet is this no charm for the tooth-ach.—Old 
ſignior, walk aſide with me; I have ſtudied eight or nine 
wiſe words to ſpeak to you, which theſe hobby-horſes 
muſt not hear. [Exeunt BENE. and LEONATO. 
D. Pedro. For my life, to break with him about Beatrice. 
Claud. Tis even ſo: Hero and Margaret have by 


this play'd their parts with Beatrice; and then the two 
bears will not bite one another, when they meet. 


Enter Don Jonn. 


D. John. My lord and brother, God ſave you. 

D. Pedro. Good den, brother. 

D. Fohn. If your leiſure ſerv'd, I would ſpeak with you. 

D. Pedro. In private ? | 

D. John. If it pleaſe you ;—yet count Claudio may 
hear ; for what I would ſpeak of, concerns him. 

D. Pedro. What's the matter ? | 

D. John. Means your lordſhip to be marry*d to-mor- 
"row ? | [To Claudio. 
D. Pedro. You know, he does. 

D. John. I know not that, when he knows what I know. 

Claad. If there be any impediment, I pray you, dif- 
cover it. | 

D. John. You may think, I love you not; let that ap- 
pear hereafter, and aim better at me by that I now wall 
manifeſt: For my brother, I think, he holds you well; 
and in dearneſs of heart hath holp to effect your enſuing 
marriage: ſurely, ſuit ill ſpent, and labour ill beſtow'd ! 

D. Pedro. Why, what's the matter ? | 

D. John. I came hither to tell you, and, circumſtances 
ſhorten'd, (for ſhe hath been too long a talking of,) the 
lady 1s difloyal. 

Claud. Who? Hero? | 

D. John. Even ſhe ; Leonato's Hero, your Hero, every 
man's Hero“. 5 


bered a phraſe that occurs in that book, p. 59, and is thus interpreted: 

* Tu cubas ſupinus, thou lieſt in bed with thy face upwards.” Heels 

and face never could have been confounded by either the eye or the ear. 

| | | MaroNE. 

9 Leonato's Hero, your Hero, every man's Hero.] Dryden has tranſ- 

planted this ſarcaſm into his All for Love: „ Your Cleopatra; Dola- 
bella's Cleopatra, every man's Cleopatra,” STEEVENS» 


Claud. 
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So will you ſay, when you have ſeen the ſequel. 
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Claud. Diſloyal ? 

D. John. The word 1s too good to paint out her wick- 
edneſs; I could ſay, the were worſe; think you of a 
worſe title, and I will fit her to it. Wonder not till 
further warrant: go but with me to-night, you ſhall ſee 
her chamizer-window enter'd ; even the night before her 


wedding-day : if you love her then, to-morrow wed her; 


but it would better fit your honour to change your mind, 

Claud. May this be ſo ? 

D. Pedro. I will not thank it. 

D. John. If you dare not truſt that you 1 confeſs 
not that you know: if you will follow me, I will ſhew 
you enough; and when you have ſeen more, and heard 
more, proceed accor dingly. 

Claud. If I ſee any thing to-night why I ſhould not 
marry her; to-morrow, in the congregation, where [ 
ſhould wed, there will I ſhame her, 

D. Pedro. And, as I wooed for thee to obtain her, I will 
Join with thee to diſgrace her. 

D. Jobn. 1 will diſparage her no 1 till you are 
my witneſſes: bear it coldly but till midnight, and let 
the iſſue ſhew itſelf. | 

D. Pedro. O day untowardly turned 

Claud. O miſchief ſtrangely thwarting ! 

D. John. O plague right well prevented! 


LExeunt. 
SCENE i, 
A Street. 
Enter DocBERR'Y and VERGEsS, with the Watch, 

Dog. Are you good men and true? 

Ver. Yea, or elſe it were pity but they ſhould ſuffer 
ſalvation, body and ſoul. 

Deg. Nay that were a puniſhment too good for them, 
if they ſhould have any allegiance in them, being choſen 
for the prince's watch. 

Per. Well give them their charge“, neighbour Dog- 
berry. 


give them their charge, ] It appears from We of our old come - 
dies, that to charge his fellows, was a regular part of the duty of the 


conſtable of the Watch. MAL ONE. 


Dog. 
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Dog. Firſt, who think you the moſt deſartleſs man to 


be conſtable ? 
1. Watch. Hugh Oatcake, fir, or George Seacoal ; for 
they can write and read. 
Dog. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal: God hath 
* bleſſed you with a good name: to-be a well-fayoured man 
is the gift of fortune; but to write and read comes by 
nature, 5 | 
2. Watch. Both which, maſter conſtable, = | 
| Dog. You have; I knew it would be your anſwer. 
Well, for your favour, fir, why, give God thanks, and 
make no boaſt of it; and for your writing and reading, 
let that appear when there is no need of ſuch vanity. 
You are thought here to be the moſt ſenſeleſs and fit man 
for the . conſtable of the watch ; therefore bear you the 
lanthorn : This 1s your charge ; you ſhall comprehend all 
vagrom men ; you are to bid any man ſtand, in the 
prince's name. | | 
2. Watch. How if he will not ſtand? 
Dog. Why then, take no note of him, but let him go; 
and preſently call thereſt of the watch together, and thank 
God you are rid of a knave. | 


Ver. If he will not ſtand when he is bidden, he is none 


of the prince's ſubjects. | 
Dog. True, and they are to meddle with none but the 
prince's ſubje&s :—You ſhall alſo make no noiſe in the 
ſtreets; for, for the watch to babble and to talk, is moſt 
tolerable and not to be endured. 
2. Watch. We will rather ſleep than talk; we know 
what belongs to a watch. | 
Dog. Why, you ſpeak like an ancient and moſt quiet 
watchman ; for I cannot ſee how ſleeping ſhould offend : 
only, have a care that your bills be not ſtolen * :—Well, 
you are to call at all the ale-houſes, and bid them that are 
drunk get them to bed. | 
2. Watch. How if they will not? 
Dog. 
2 — bills be not ſtolen:] A bill is till carried by the watchmen 1 
Litchfield, It was the old weapon of the Engliſh infantry; which, ſays 
Temple, gow the moſt gbaſtly and deplorable wounds. It may be called 
ſecuris falcata. JouNs0N« 
Vor. II. 8 The 
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258 MUCH AD0o 
Dog. Why then, let them alone till they are ſober ; if 
they make you not then the better anſwer, you may ſay, 
they are not the men you took them for. 

2. Watch. Well, ir, 

Dog. If you meet a thief, you may ſuſpe@ him, by 
virtue of your office, to be no true man: and, for ſuch 
kind of men, the leſs you meddle or make with them, 
why, the more 1s for your honeſty. | 

2. Watch. If we know him to be a thief, ſhall we not 
lay hands on him ? No | 

Dog. Truly, by your office you may; but, TI think, 
they that touch pitch will be defiled; the moſt peaceable 


The following are examples of ancient bills, 
| a 
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way for you, if you do take a thief, is, to let him ſhew 
himſelf what he is, and ſteal out of your company. 

Ver. You have been always called a merciful man, 
partner. 5 

Dog. Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will; much 
more a man who hath any honeſty in him. | 

Ver. If you hear a child cry in the night 3, you muſt 


call to the nurſe, and bid her ſtill it. 


2. Watch, How if the nurſe be afleep, and will not 
hear us? 1 „ 

Dog. Why then, depart in peace, and let the child 
wake her with crying: for the ewe that will not hear 
her lamb when it baes, will never anſwer a calf when he 


bleats. | 


Ver. Tis very true. 
Dog. This is the end of the charge. You, conſtable, 
are to preſent the prince's own perſon ; if you meet the 


prince in the night, you may ſtay him. 


Ver. Nay, by'r-lady, that, I think, he cannot. 
Dog. Five ſhillings to one on't, with any man that 
knows the ſtatues, he may ſtay him: marry, not without 


the prince be willing: for, indeed, the watch ought to 


3 If you hear a child cry &c.] It is not impoſſible but that part of 
this ſcene was intended as a burleſque on The Statutes of the Streets, im- 
printed by Wolfe, in 1595. Among theſe I find the following: 

22. No man ſhall blowe any horne in the night, within this cittie, 
or whiſtle after the houre of nyne of the clock in the night, under paine 
of impriſonment. | | 

23. No man ſhall uſe to goe with viſoures, or diſguiſed by night, 
under like paine of imprifonment. 

24. Made that night-walkers, and eviſdroppers, like puniſhment. 
25. © No hammar-man, as a ſmith, a pewterer, a founder, and all 
artificers making great ſound, ſhall not worke after the houre of nyne at 
the night, &c.“ | 

30. * No man ſhall, after the houre of nyne at night, keepe any rule, 
whereby any ſuch ſuddaine out- cry be made in the ſtill of the night, as 
making any affray, or beating his wyfe, or ſervant, or ſinging, or revyl- 
ing in his houſe, to the diſturbaunce of his neighbours, under payne of 
lil s. 1111 de &c. &c.“ | : 

Ben Jonſon, appears to have ridiculed this ſcene in the Induction to 
his Bartbolomew-Faire: © And then a ſubſtantial evatch to have ſtole . 
in upon 'em, and taken them away with miſtaking 2vords, as the faſhion 
is in the ſtage practice.“ STEEVENS. 
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260 MUCH ADO 
offend no man; and it is an offence to ſtay a man againſt 
his will. 5 | 

Ver. By'r-lady, I think, it be ſo. | | 

Dog. Ha, ha, ha! Well, mafters, good night; an 
there be any matter of weight chances, call up me: keep 
your fellows? counſels and your own *, and good night. 
Come, neighbour, 

2. Watch, Well, maſters, we hear our charge: let us 
go ſit here upon the church-bench till two, and then all 


to bed, 
Dog. One word more, honeſt neighbours : I pray you, 


watch about ſignior Leonato's door; for the wedding be- 


ing there to-morrow, there is a grgat coil to-night : Adieu; 
be vigitant, I beſeech you. | . 
| [Exeunt Do BERRY and VERGES, 
Enter Box AcHIO and CONRADE, 


Bora. What! Conrade,— 

2. Watch, Peace, ſtir not. 

Bora. Conrade, I ſay! 

Con. Here, man, I am at thy elbow. 


Bora. Maſs, and my elbow itch'd ; I thought, there 


would a fcab follow. : 
Con. I will owe thee an anſwer for that; and now for- 
ward with thy tale. | | 
Bora. Stand thee cloſe then under this pent-houſe, for 
it drizzles rain; and I will, like a true drunkard, utter 


all to thee. | 


2. Watch. [ afide.] Some treaſon, maſters ; yet ſtand cloſe. 

Bora. Therefore know, I have earned of Don John 
a thouſand ducats. | # . 

Con. Is it poſſible that any villainy ſhould be ſo dear? 

Bora. Thou ſhould'ſt rather aſk, if it were poſſible 
any villainy ſhould be fo rich; for when rich villains 
have need of poor ones, poor ones may make what price 
they will. 

Con. I wonder at it. 


* mm keep your fellows" counſels and your own,] This is part of the 
oath of a grand juryman ; and is one of many proofs of Shakſpeare's 


having been very converſant, at ſome period of his life, with legal pro- 


ceedings and courts of juſtice, MALON R. 
| | Zora. 
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Bora. That ſhews, thou art unconfirm'd“: Thou 
knoweſt, that the faſnion of a doublet, or a hat, or a 
cloak, is nothing to a man. 

Con. Ves, it is apparel. 

Bara, I mean, the faſhion. 

Con. Yes, the faſhion is the faſhion. 

Bora. Tuſh! I may as well ſay, the fool's the fool. But 
ſee'ſt thou not, what a deformed thief this faſhion is? 

1. Watch, I know that Deformed ; he has been a vile 
thief this ſeven year; he goes up and down like a gentle- 
man: I remember his name. 

Bora. Didſt thou not hear ſome body? 

Con. No; 'twas the vane on the houſe. 

Borg. Seeſt thou not, I ſay, what a deformed thief this 
faſhion is ? how giddily he turns about all the hot bloods, 
between fourteen and five and thirty ? ſometime, faſhion- 
ing them like Pharaoh's ſoldiers in the reechy painting 5 ; 
ſometime, like god Bel's prieſts in the old church-win- 
dow : ſometime, like the ſhaven Hercules © in the 7 ſmirch'd 
worm-eaten . tapeſtry, where his cod-piece ſeems as 
maſſy as his club? | 

Con. All this I ſee; and ſee, that the faſhion wears 
out more apparel than the man : But art not thou thyſelf 
giddywith the faſhion too, that thou haſt ſhifted out of 
thy tale into telling me of the faſhion ? | 

Bora. Not ſo neither: but know, that I have to-night 
wooed Margaret, the lady Hero's gentlewoman, by the 
name of Hero; ſhe leans me out at her miſtreſs? cham- 
ber-window, bids-me a thouſand times good night, —I tell 
this tale vilely :—I ſhould firſt tell thee, how the prince, 


4 = unconfirm'd :] i.e. unpractiſed in the ways of the world. Wars, 

5 — reechy painting ;] is painting ſtain'd by ſmokey from Recan, 
Anglo-Saxon, to reek, fumare. STEEVENS. | 7 

6 — ſometime, like the ſhaven Hercules &c.) I believe that Shak- 
ſpeare by the ſhaven Hercules meant only Hercules when ſhawed to make 
bim look like a woman, while he remained in the ſervice of Omphale, his 
Lydian miſtreſs. Had the ſoawen Hercules been meant to repreſent 


Samſon, [as Dr. Warburton ſuppoſed,] he would probably have been 


equipped with a jazo- bone inſtead of a club. STEEVENS. 
7 ſmircb d] Smirch'd is ſoiled, obſcured, So, in As you Like it: 
« And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face.” STEEVENS. 
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Claudio, and my maſter, planted and placed, and poſ- 
ſeſſed by my maſter Don John, ſaw afar off in the orchard 
this amiable encounter. 

Con. And thought they, Margaret was Hero ? 

Bora. Two of them did, the prince and Claudio; but 
the devil my maſter knew ſhe was Margaret; and partly 
by his oaths, which firſt poſſeſſed them, partly by the dark 


night, which did deceive them, but chiefly by my vil- 


lainy, which did confirm any ſlander that Don John had 
made, away went Claudioenraged ; ſwore he would meet 


her, as he was appointed, next morning at the temple, 
and there, before the whole congregation, ſhame her with 


what he ſaw o'er night, and ſend her home again with- 
out a huſband, 
4 Watch. We charge you in the prince's name, ftand. 


Match. Call up the right maſter conſtable : We have 


s recovered the moſt dangerous piece of ary that 
ever was known in the common-wealth. 

1. Watch. And one Deformed is one of them; 5 I know 
him, he wears a lock *. 

Con. Maſters, makers, 

2. Watch. You'll be made wh Delotmed forth, I 

e you. 
Con. Maſters.— 

1. Watch. Never ſpeak; we 8 you; let us obey 
you to go with us?. 

Bora. We are like to prove a goodly commodity, being 
taken up of theſe mens bills. 

Con. A commodity i in queſtion, I warrant you. Come, 


we'll obey you. - +, | {Bxeunt. 


s — wears a lock. ] See Dr. Warburton's Note, Act V. ſc. i. 
STEEVENS» 
9 Never ſpeak; &c] Theſe words in the old copies are by the miſtake 


ef the tranſcriber or printer given to Conxade. The proſent regulation 
is Mr. Theobald'ss MALonz, : 
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ABOUT NOTHING. 263 
SCENE I 


A Room in Leonato's Houſe. 
Enter HERO, MARGARET, and URSULA. 
Hero. Good Urſula, wake my couſin Beatrice, and 


deſire her to riſe. 


Ur/. J will, lady. 

Hero. And bid her come hither. 

Ur/. Well. [Exit URsvuLa. 

Mar. Troth, I think, your other rabato * were better. 

Hero. No, pray thee, good Meg, I'll wear this. | 

Mar. By my troth, it's not ſo good: and I warrant, 
your couſin will ſay ſo. ; 

Hero. My coufin's a fool, and thou art another; I'll 
wear none but this, 

Mar. I like the new tire within excellently, if the 
hair were a thought browner “: and your gown*s a moſt 
rare faſhion, i'faith. I ſaw the dutcheſs of Milan's 
gown, that they praiſe ſo. 

Hero. O, that exceeds, they ſay. 

Mar. By my troth it's but a night-gown in re- 
ſpe& of yours: Cloth of gold, and cuts, and laced 
with filver ; ſet with pearls, down ſleeves, fide ſleeves, 
and ſkirts round, underborne with a blueiſh tinſel: but 
for a fine, quaint, graceful, and excellent faſhion, yours 
is worth ten on 't. 

Hero. God give me joy to wear it, for my heart is ex- 


ceeding heavy ! 


Mar. Twill be heavier ſoon, by the weight of a man. 

Hero. Fie upon thee ! art not aſhamed ? 

Mar. Of what, lady? of ſpeaking honourably ? Is not 
marriage honourable in a beggar? Is not your lord ho- 
nourable without marriage ? I think you would have me 
ſay, ſaving your reverence, —a huſbend : an bad thinking 
do not wreſt true ſpeaking, I Pll offend no body: ls there 


I — rabato] An ornament for the neck, a collar-band or kind of ruff. 


Fr. Rabat. Menage ſaith it comes from raking, to put back, becauſe 


it was at firſt nothing but the collar of the ſhirt or ſhift turned back to- 
ns the ſhoulders. T. Ha wxriNs. 
FM the hair werea thought Ng” See p. 239, note 9. MAL oN. 


4 any 
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any harm in—zhe heavier for a huſband ? None, I think, 


an it be the right huſband, and the right wife ; otherwiſe, 


tis light, and not heavy: Aſk my lady Beatrice elſe, here 
ſhe comes. E : 
Enter BEATRICE © © 

Hero. Good morrow, coz. © . 

Beat. Good morrow, ſweet Hero. 

Hero. Why, how now ! do you ſpeak in the ſick tune ? 

Beat, J am out of all other tune, methinks. | 

Mar. Clap us into Light &lowe*; that goes without a 
burden; do you fing it, and I'll dance it. 

Beat. Yea, Light o' love, with your heels !—then if your 
huſband have ſtables enough, you'll look he ſhall lack 
no barns 3. | | 

Mar. O illegitimate conſtruction! I ſcorn that with 
my heels. 

Beat. Tis almoſt five o' clock, couſin ; *tis time you 
were ready. By my troth, I am exceeding ill ;—hey ho! 

Mar. For a hawk, a horſe, or a huſband *+ ? 

Beat, For the letter that begins them all, H 5. 

Mar. Well, an you be not turn'd Turk ©, there's no 
more ſailing by the ſtar. | 

Beat. What means the fool, trow ? 

Mar. Nothing I ; but God ſend every one their heart's 
defire ! | 

Hero. Theſe gloves the count ſent me, they are an ex- 
cellent perfume, 

2 Light o&love;] This is the name of an old dance tune which has 


occurred already in the Too Gentlemen of Verona. SIR J. HAWKINS». 
3 — 70 barns.] A quibble between barns, repoſitories of corn, and 


bairns, the old word for children. Jon NSN. 


4 hey ho! : 
Mar, For à hawk, a horſe, or a huſband ? et Heigh ho fer a buſ- 
band, or the willing maid's wants made known,” is the title of an old 
ballad in the Pepyſian Collection, in Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
| MALONE. 
5 For the letter that begins them all, H.] This is a poor jeſt, ſome- 
what obſcured, and not worth the trouble of elucidation. Margaret 
aſks: Beatrice for what ſhe cries, hey bo; Beatrice anſwers, for an N, 
that is, for an ache or pain. Jokxsox. 
6 — turn'd 7. wk. 7 Manga uſes the ſame expreſſion, and talks of 
his fortune's turning Turk. To turn Turk was a common phraſe for a 
change of condition or opinion. STEEVENS. N 
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Beat. I am ſtuff' d, couſin, I cannot ſmell. 

Mar. A maid, and ſtuff d! there's goodly catching of 
cold ! ; 
Beat. O, God help me! God help me! how long 
have you profeſs'd apprehenſion ? 

Mar. Ever ſince you left it: Doth not my wit be- 
come me rarely ? 

Beat. It is not ſeen enough, you ſhould wear it in your 
cap.—By my troth, I am ſick. | 
Mar. Get you ſome of this diſtill'd Carduus Be- 
nedictus, and lay it to your heart; it is the only thing 


for a qualm. 
Hero. There thou prick'ſt her with a thiſtle, 


Beat. Benedictus! why Benedictus? you have ſome 


moral 7 in this Benedictus. 
Mar. Moral ? no, by my troth, I have no moral mean- 
ing; I meant, plain holy-thiſtle. You may think, per- 


chance, that I think you are in love: nay, by*r-lady, I 
am not ſuch a fool to think what I liſt; nor I liſt not to 


think what I can; nor, indeed, I cannot think, if I 
would think my heart out o'thinking, that you are in 
love, or that you will be in love, or that you can be in 
love: yet Benedick was ſuch another, and now is he be- 
come a man: he ſwore he would never marry ; and yet 
now, in deſpight of his heart, he eats his meat without 
grudging 5: and how you may be converted, I know not; 
but, methinks, you look with your eyes as other wo- 
men do, | > 

Beat. What pace is this that thy tongue keeps? 

Mar, Not a falſe gallop. 


7 — ſome moral] That is, ſome ſecret meaning, like the moral of a 
fable. JonnsoN. ; 


Dr, Johnſon's explanation is certainly the true one, though it has 


been doubted. In the Rape of Lucrece our author uſes the verb to mo- 
ralize in the ſame ſenſe : : 

„ Nor could ſhe moralize his wanton fight.” 
i. e. inveſtigate the latent meaning of his looks. Maronr. 

5 =— be eats his meat without grudging :] Perhaps, to eat meat with- 
out grudging, was the ſame as, to do as others do, and the meaning 
is, be is content to live by eating like other mortals, and will be content, 
notwithſtanding bis boaſts, like other mortals, to have a wife. JokNsox. 

The meaning, I think, is, „ and yet now, in ſpight of his reſolution 
t the contrary, he feeds on love, and likes his food,” MaLons. 

Re-enter 
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266 M ADFO 
Re-enter URSULA. 

Ur/. Madam, withdraw ; the prince, the count, ſig- 
nior Benedick, Don John, and all the gallants of the town, 
are come to fetch you to church. 

Hero. Help to dreſs me, 1928 coz, good Meg, good 
Urſula. I[Exeunt. 

8 C EFNE Y, | 


Another Room in Leonato's Houſe. 
Enter LEONATO, DocBeR&RyY, and VERGES. 


Leon. What would you with me, honeſt neighbour ? 

Dog. Marry, fir, I would have ſome confidence with 
you, that decerns you nearly. 

Leon. Brief, I pray you; for you ſee, tis a buſy time 

with me. 

Dog. Marry, this it is, ſir. 

Per. Yes, in truth it is, fir. 

Leon. What 1s 1t, my good a ? | 

Dog. Goodman Verges, fir, ſpeaks a little of the mat- 
ter: an old man, fir, and his wits are not ſo blunt, as, 
God help, I would deſire they were! but, in faith, men, 
as the ſkin between his brows “. 

Ver. Yes, I thank God, I am as honeſt as any man liv- 
ing, that is an old man, and no honefter than TI. 

Dog. Compariſons are odorous: palabras*, neighbour 
Verges. . 

Loew, Neighbours, you a are tedious. | 

Dog. It pleaſes your worſhip to ſay ſo, but we are the 


poor duke's officers ; but, truly, for mine own part, if I 


were as tedious as a king, I could find in my heart to be- 
Row it all of your worſhip. 
Leon. All thy tediouſneſs on me! ha! 


Dog. Yea, an twere a thauſand times more than tis: 


for T hear as good exclamation on your worſhip, as of any 
man in the city ; and though 1 be but a poor man, 1 am 
glad to hear it. 


9 —Boneſt as the fin 1 bis brows. ] This is a proverbial ex” 
fon. STEEVENS. 


I — Pala bras, So, in the Taming of the Shrew, the Tinker ſays, 


pw Palla bras, i. e. few words. A crap of Spaniſh, which might once 
ve been current among the vulgar. STEEVENS»s 
Fer. 
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Yer. And ſo am J. 5 

Leon, I would fain know what you have to ſay. 

Ver. Marry, fir, our watch to- night, excepting your 
worſhip's preſence, have ta'en a couple of as arrant knaves 
as any in Meſſina. 9 : 

Dog. A good old man, fir ; he will be talking; as they 
ſay, When the age is in, the wit is out; God help us! 
it is a world to ſee *!—Well ſaid, i'faith, neighbour Ver- 
ges: — well, God's a good mans; An two men ride of a 
horſe, one muſt ride behind“: — An honeſt ſoul, i' faith, 
ſir; by my troth he is, as ever broke bread: but, God is 
to be worſhipp'd; All men are not alike; alas, good 
neighbour ! 

Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too ſhort of you. 

Dog. Gifts, that God gives, 

Leon, T muſt leave you. 

Dog. One word, fir ; our watch, fir, have, indeed, com- 
prehended two aſpicious perſons, and we would have them 
this morning examined before your worſhip. 

Leon. Take their examination yourſelf, and bring it 
me; I am now in great haſte, as may appear unto you. 

Dog. It ſhall be ſuffigancge. 5 

Leon. Drink ſome wine ere you go: fare you well. 

| Enter a Meſſenger. 

Me. My lord, they ſtay for you to give your daughter 
to. her huſband. . Ts 
Leon. I will wait upon them; I am ready. 


\ # 


[Exeunt LEONATO and Meſſenger. 


2 It is a world to ſee I] i. e. it is wonderful to ſee. The ſame 
phraſe often occurs with the ſame meaning in Holinſhed, STEEVENS, 

3 — well, God's a good man;}] This expreſſion (as Mr. Steevens 
has ſhewn) frequently occurs in the old Moralities. MATLON x. 

4 An two men ride &c.] This is not out of place, or without mean- 
ing. Dogberry, in his vanity of ſuperior parts, apologizing for his 
neighbour, obſerves, that of teu men on an horſe, one muſt ride hehind. 
The fr/t place of rank or underſtanding can belong but to one, and that 
happy one ought not to deſpiſe his inferiour. P amodyrenge 

Shakſpeare might have caught this idea from the common ſeal of 
the Knights Templars; the device of which was o riding upon one 


borſe. An engraving of the ſeal is preſerved at the end of Matt. Paris 


Hiſt, Ang. 1640. STEEVENS, | 
| 8 | Dog. 
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Dog. Go, good partner, go, get you to Francis Seacoal, 
bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the jail; we are now 
to examination theſe men. 

Ver. And we muſt do it wiſely. : 

Dog. We will ſpare for no wit, I warrant you; here's that 
| ( rouching his forehead.] ſhall drive ſome of them to a an- 
com : only get the learned writer to ſet down our excom- 
munication, and meet me at the jail. I EExeunt. 


— 13 —_ — 


er SCHEME I 
A Church. | 


Enter Don PeprRo, Don JohN, LeonarTo, Friar, 
CLAUDIO, BENEDICK, HERO, and BreaTRICE. 


Leon. Come, friar Francis, be brief; only to the plain 
form of marriage, and you ſhall recount their particular 
duties afterwards. * | 

Friar, You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady ? 
Claud, No. 1 7 
Leon. To be marry'd to her, friar; you come to mar- 
„ | | | 
or Lady, you come hither to be marry'd to this 
— TE | = 
Hero. I do. i 1 5 : 
Friar. If either of you know any inward impediment 
why you ſhould not be conjoined, I charge you, on your 
ſouls, to utter it. | 
Claud. Know you any, Hero? 
Hero. None, my lord. 
Friar. Know you any, count? 
Leon. I dare make his anſwer, none. | | 
Claud. O, what men dare do! what men may do! what 
men daily do! not knowing what they do. 
Bene. How now! Interjections? Why, then ſome be 
of laughing“, as, ha! ha! he! 
5 — 10 4 non · com :] l.C. to a non compos mentis; put them out of 


their wits: or perhaps he confounds the term with non-plus. MALONE. 


3 ww ſome be of laughing,] This is a quotation from the Aecidence. 
OT | | JonnsoN. 


C laud * 
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Claud. Stand thee by, friar:— Father, by your leave; 
Will you with free and unconſtrained ſoul 
Give me this maid your daughter ? | | 
Leon, As freely, ſon, as God did give her me. 
Claud. And what have I to give you back, whoſe worth 
May counterpoiſe this rich and precious gift! 
D. Pedro. Nothing, unleſs you render her again. 
Claud. Sweet prince, you learn me noble thank. 
fulneſs.— | 
There, Leonato, take her back again; 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend ; 
She's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour ;— 
Behold, how like a maid ſhe bluſhes here: 
O, what authority and ſhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal ! 
Comes not that blood, as modeſt evidence, 
To witneſs fimple virtue? Would you not ſwear, 
*All you that ſee her, that ſhe were a maid, 
By theſe exterior ſhews ? But ſhe is none: 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed: 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. 
Leon. What do you mean, my lord? 
Claud. Not tobe marry'd, 
Not to knit my ſoul to an approved wanton. 
Leon. Dear my lord, if you in your own proof 3 
Have vanquiſh'd the reſiſtance of her youth, 
And made defeat of her virginity,— 
Claud, I know what you would ſay; If I have known 


er, 
You'll ſay, ſhe did embrace me as a huſband, 
And ſo extenuate the, forehand fin ; 
No, Leonato, 


Z — luxurious bed :] That is, laſcivious. Luxury is the confeſſor's 

term for unlawful pleaſures of the ſex. JoxnsoN. 
So, in K. Lear 3 
4 To't, luxury, pell-mell, for lack ſoldiers.” STEEVENS. 

3 Dear my lord, if you in your own proof] In your own proof may 
ſignify in your own trial of her. TYR WII Tr. | 
Dear, like door, fire, bour, and many ſimilar words, is here uſed as 

a diſſyllable. MaLone, 
I never 


* 
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I never tempted her with word too large“; 

But, as a brother to his ſiſter, ſhew'd 

Baſhful ſincerity, and comely love. 
Hero. And ſeem'd I ever otherwiſe to you? 
Claud. Out on thy ſeeming 5! I will write againft it“: 

You ſeem to me as Dian in her orb; 

As chaſte as is the bud 7 ere it be blown; 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 

Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 

That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. pr | 
Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth ſpeak ſo wide? 
Leon. Sweet prince, why ſpeak not you? he 
D. Pedro. What ſhould I ſpeak ? 

I ſtand diſhonour'd, that have gone about 

To link my dear friend to a common ſtale. | 
Leon. Are theſe things ſpoken, or do I but dream ? 
D. Fohn.Sir, they are ſpoken, and theſe things are true. 
Bene. This looks not like a nuptial. . 
Hero. True! O God! | 
Claud. Leonato, ftand IJ here? 

Is this the prince? Is this the prince's brother? 

Is this face Hero's? Are our eyes our own ? 
Leon. All this is ſo; But what of this my lord ? 
Claud. Let me but move one queſtion to your daughter; 

And, by that fatherly and kindly power“ 

That you have in her, bid her anſwer truly. 

Leon. I charge thee do ſo, as thou art my child. 

Hero. O God defend me! how am I beſet !— 

What kind of catechizing call you this ? 


' 4 word too large;}] So he uſes large jeſis in this play, for licentious, 
not reſtrained within due bounds. JOHNSON. g 
5 thy ſeeming.] The old copies have thee, The emendation is 
Mr. Pope's. In, the next line Shakſpeare probably wrote —ſeem d. 
| | MALONE» 
6 T will write againſt it:] So in Cymbeline Poſthumus, ſpeaking of 
women, fays, | : | 1 
464 [Il rite againſi them, 
cc Deteſt them, curſe them.“ STEEVENS. 
7 =— chaſte as is the bud] Before the air has taſted its ſweetneſs. 
8 : JokN so. 
3 = kindly power] That is, natural pogver. Kind is nature. Ion xs. 


5 Claud. 
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Claud. To make you anſwer truly to your name. 
Hero. Is it not Hero? Who can blot that name 

With any juſt reproach ? 

Claud. Marry, that can Hero 

Hero itſelf can blot out Hero's virtue. | 

What man was he talk'd with you yeſternight 

Out at your window, betwixt twelve and one ? 

Now, if you are a maid, anſwer to this. | 
Hero. I talk'd with no man at that hour, my lord. 
D. Pedro. Why, then are you no maiden, —Leo» 

nato, . | | 

I am ſorry you muſt hear; Upon mine honour, 

_ Myſelf, my brother, and this grieved count, 

Did ſee her, hearher, at that hour laſt night, 

Talk with a ruffian at her chamber-window ; 

Who hath, indeed, moſt like a liberal villain ?, 

Confeſs'd the vile encounters they have had 

A thouſand times in ſecret. . 
D. John. Fie, ſie! they are 

Not to be nam'd, my lord, not to be ſpoke of; 

There is not chaſtity enough in language, 

Without offence, to utter them: Thus, pretty lady, 

Jam ſorry for thy much miſgovernment. 

Claud. O Hero! what a Hero hadſt thou been * 

If half thy outward graces had been placed 

About the thoughts and counſels of thy heart ! 

But, fare thee well, moſt foul, moſt fair! farewel! 

Thou pure impiety, and impious purity ! 

For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 

And on my eye-lids ſhall conjecture hang *, 

To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 

And never ſhall it more be gracious 3. 


9 — liberal villain, ] Liberal here, as in many places of theſe plays, 
means, frank beyond honeſty or decency. Free of tongue. JOuNSON. 
1 What a Hero badſt thou been] 1 am afraid here is intended a poor 
conceit upon the word Hero. Joxnson, 
2 — ſhall conjecture hang, | Conjecture is here uſed for ſuſpicion. 
| | MALONE. 
3 And never ſhall it more be gracious.] i, e. lovely, attractive. 
| MALONE. 
Leon. 
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272 MUCH ADO 
Leon. Hath no man's dagger here a point for me!? 
3 | [ Hero /wwoors, 
Beat. Why, how now, couſin, wherefore ſink you down ? 
D. John. Come, let us go,: theſe things, come thus 
to light, 
Smother her ſpirits up. | 
[Exeunt Don PEDRO, Don Join, and CLAUDIO. 
Bene. How doth the lady ? | | 
Beat. Dead, I think ;— Help, uncle ;— 
Hero! why, Hero! — Uncle l—ſignior Benedick !— 
Friar !— | 
Leon. O fate, take not away thy heavy hand! 
Death is the faireſt cover for her ſhame, | 


That may be wiſh'd for. 


Beat. How now, couſin Hero ? - 

Friar, Have comfort, lady. 

Leon. Doſt thou look up? 

Friar. Yea; Wherefore ſhould ſhe not ? 

Leon. Wherefore ? Why, doth not every earthly thing 
Cry ſhame upon her ? Could ſhe here deny | 
The ftory that is printed in her blood 5 ?—. 
Do not live, Hero ; do not ope thine eyes : 


For did I think, thou would*ſt not quickly die, 


Thought I, thy ſpirits were ſtronger than thy ſhames, 
Myſelfwould, on the rearward of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life. Griev'd I, I had but one? 
Chid I for that at frugal nature's frame ? 
O, one too much by thee ! Why had I one ? 
Why ever waſt thou lovely in my eyes? 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, - 
Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates; 
Who ſmeared thus, and mired with infamy, 
4 Hath no man's dagger here a point for me 9] 
6 A thouſand daggers, all in honeſt hands! 
c And have not I a friend to ſtick one here?“ 
1 : Vienice Preſeruv'd. SrEEVENS. 
5 The ſtory that is printed in her blood ?] That is, the ſtory whicb ber 
Bluſpes diſcover to be true. JokNSON. | 
0 — frugal nature's frame? ] Frame is contrivance, order, diſpoſition 
of things. So afterwards: in frame of villanies.” STEEVENS. 
The meaning, I think, is,—Grieved I at Nature's being ſo frugal as 
to have framed for me only one child? MaALoNE. 


I might 
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J might have ſaid, No part of it is mine, 
This ſhame derives itſelf from unknown loins ? 
But mine, and mine I lov'd 7, and mine ] prais'd, 
And mine that I was proud on; mine ſo much, 
That I myſelf was to myſelf not mine, 
Valuing of her; why, the,—O, ſhe, is fallen 
Into a pit of ink ! that the wide ſea | 
Hath drops too few to waſh her clean again ; 
And ſalt too little, which may ſeaſon give 
To her foul tainted fleſh ! 
Bene. Sir, fir, be patient: 
For my part J am ſo attir'd in wonder, 
I know not what to ſay. 
Beat. O, on my ſoul, my couſin is bely'd ! 
Bene, Lady, were you her bedfellow laſt night ? 
Beat. No, truly, not; although, until laſt night, 
I have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 
Leon. Confirm'd, confirm'd ! O, that is ſtronger made, 
Which was before barr'd up with ribs of iron! 
Would the two princes lie ? and Claudio lie ? 
Who lov'd her fo, that, ſpeaking of her foulneſs, 
Waſh'd it with tears? Hence from her; let her die. 
Friar. Hear me a little: | 
For I have only been ſilent ſo long, 
And given way unto this courſe of fortune, 
By noting of the lady : I have mark'd 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 
To ſtart into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes ; 
And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire, 
To burn the errors that theſe princes hold 
Againſt her maiden truth: — Call me a fool; 
Truſt not my reading, nor my obſervations, 
Which with experimental ſeal do warrant 
The tenour of my book *; truſt not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this ſweet lady lie not guiltleſs here 
Under ſome biting error. 
7 - and mine Ilov'd,] i. e. mine that I loved. 2888 
5 =—=of my bock z] i. &, of what I have read, MA TONE. 
Vor, II, | T Leon. 
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Leon. Friar, it cannot be: | > 
Thou ſeeft, that all the grace that ſhe hath left, 

Is, that ſhe will not add to her damnation 
A ſin of perjury ; ſhe not denies it: 
Why ſeek*ſt thou then to cover with excuſe 
That which appears in proper nakedneſs? 

Friar. Lady, what man is he you are accus'd of? 

Hero. They know, that do accuſe me; I know none: 
If I know more of any man alive, p 
Than that which maiden modeſty doth warrant, 

Let all my fins lack mercy !-—O my father, 

Prove you that any man with me convers'd 

At hours unmeet, or that I yeſternight | 
Maintain'd the change of words with any creature, 

| Refuſe me, hate me, torture me to death. 
Friar, There is ſome ſtrange miſpriſion in the princes, 
Bene. 'Two of them have the very bent of honour 9; 
And if their wiſdoms be miſled in this, | 

The practice of it lives in John the baſtard, 

Whoſe ſpirits toil in frame of villainies. 

Leon. I know not; If they ſpeak but truth of her, 
Theſe hands ſhall tear her; if they wrong her honour, 
The proudeſt of them ſhall well hear of it. > 
Time hath not yet ſo dry*d this blood of mine, 
Nor age ſo eat up my invention, 
Nor fortune made ſuch havock of my means, 
Nor my bad life reft me ſo much of friends, 
But they ſhall find, awak'd in ſuch a kind, 
Both ftrength of limb, and policy of mind, 
Abilityin means, and choice of friends, - 
To quit me of them throughly. 

Friar. Pauſe a while, | ; 
And let my counſel ſway you in this caſe. 
Your daughter here the princes left for dead“; 

9 — bent of honour 3] Bent is uſed by our authour for the utmoſt de- 
gree of any paſſion, or mental quality. In this play before, Benedick 


ſays of Beatrice, ber bee bas its full bent. The expreſſion is de- 
rived from archery; the bow has its Sent, when it is drawn as far as it 
can be. JoxxNs0N» . | ; 
1 Your daughter bere the princes left for dead; ] The old copies have 
princeſs. The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. 1 88 
et 


% 
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Let her awhile be ſecretly kept in, 
And publiſh it, that ſhe is dead indeed: 
_ Maintain a mourning oftentation * ; 
And on your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. RE 
Leon. What ſhall become of this ? What will this do ? 
Friar. Marry, this, well carry'd, ſhall on her behalf 
Change ſlander to remorſe ; that is ſome good: 
But not for that dream I on this ſtrange courſe, 
But on this travail look for greater birth. 
She dying, as it muſt be ſo maintain'd, 
Upon the inſtant that ſhe was accus*'d, 
Shall be lamented, pity'd, and excus'd, 
Of every hearer : for it ſo falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loſt, 
Why, then we rack the value“; then we find 
The virtue that poſſeſſion would not ſhew us 
Whiles it was ours: — So will it fare with Claudio: 
When he ſhall hear ſhe dy'd upon his words, 
The idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 
Into his ſtudy of imagination; 
And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparel'd in more precious habit, 
More moving-delicate, and full of life, 
Into the eye and proſpect of his ſoul, 
Than when ſhe liv'd indeed :—then ſhall he mourn, 
(If ever love had intereſt in his Iiver,) 
And wiſh he had not ſo accuſed her; 
No, though he thought his accuſation true. 
Let this be ſo, and doubt not but ſucceſs 
Will faſhion the event in better ſhape 
Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 


2 — oftentation 3] Show; appearance, JOHNSON» _ 

3 — abe rack the value;] We exaggerate the value, The allufion 
is to rack-rentss The ſame kind of thought occurs in Antony and 
Cleopatra: 5 | 
« What our contempts do often hurl from us, 

& We wiſh it ours again,” .STEEVENSe | | 
T 2 But 
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But if all aim but this be levell'd falſe, 
The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy: 
And, if it ſort not well, you may conceal her 
(As beſt befits her wounded reputation, ) 
In ſome recluſive and religious life, 
Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 
Bene. Signior Leonato, let the friar adviſe you : 
And though, you know, my inwardneſs and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, 
Yet, by mine honour, I will deal in this 
As ſecretly, and juſtly, as your ſoul 
Should with your body. ; 
Leon. Being that 
I flow in grief, the ſmalleſt twine may lead me“. 
Friar. Tis well conſented ; preſently away; 
For to ſtrange ſores ſtrangely they ſtrain the cure, — 
Come, lady, die to live: this wedding day, 7 
Perhaps, is but prolong'd; have patience, andendure. 
[Exeunt Friar, HERO, and LeEonaTQ®. 
Bene. Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while? 
Beat. Yea, and I will weep a while longer. 
Bene, I will not defire that. 
Beat. You have no reaſon, I do it freely. 


4 = the ſmalleſt tævine may lead me.] This is one of our authour's ob- 
ſervations upon life. Men overpowered with diſtreſs, eagerly liſten to 
the firſt offers of relief, cloſe with every ſcheme, and believe every pro- 
miſe. He that has no longer any confidence in himſelf, is glad to re- 
poſe his truſt in any other that will undertake to guide him. JoxNns0Ns 

5 Exeunt Fc. ] The poet, in my opinion, has ſhewn a great deal of 
addreſs in this ſcene. Beatrice here engages her lover to revenge the 
injury done her couſin Hero: and without this very natural incident, 
confidering the character of Beatrice, and that the ſtory of her paſſion 
for Benedick was all a fable, ſhe could never have been eaſily or na- 
turally brought to confefs ſhe loved him, notwithſtanding all the fore- 
going preparation. And yet, on this confeſſion, in this very place, de- 
pended the whole ſucceſs of the plot upon her and Benedick. For had 
ſhe not owned her love here, they muſt have ſoon found out the trick, 
and then the deſign of bringing them together had been defeated 3 and 
| ſhe would never have owned a paſſion ſhe had been only tricked into, 
had not her defire of revenging her couſin's wrong made her drop her 


capricious humour at once. WAR BURTON. 
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Bene. Surely, I do believe your fair couſin is wrong'd. 
Beat. Ah, how much might the man deſerve of me, 
that would right her! | 
Bene. Is there any way to ſhew ſuch friendſhip ? 
-Beat. A very even way, but no ſuch friend. 
Bene. May a man do it? | 
Beat. It is a man's office, but not yours. 
Bene. I do love nothing in the world ſo well as you; Is 
not that ſtrange ? | 
Beat. As ſtrange as the thing I know not : It were as 
poſſible ſor me to fay, I loved nothing ſo well as you; but 
believe me not; and yet I lie not; I confeſs nothing, 
nor I deny nothing :—I am ſorry for my couſin. 
Bene. By my ſword, Beatrice, thou loveſt me. 
Beat, Do not ſwear by it, and eat it. 
Bene. Iwill ſwear by it, that you love me; and J will 
make him eat it, that ſays, I love not you. 
Beat. Will you not eat your word? 
Bene. With no ſauce that can be deviſed to it: I pro- 
teſt, I love thee. | We 
Beat. Why then, God forgive me! 
Bene. What offence, ſweet Beatrice ? | 
Beat. You have ſtaid me in a happy hour; I was about 
to proteſt, I loved you. e 
Bene. And do it with all thy heart. | 
Beat. I love you with ſo much of my heart, that none 
is left to proteſt. Y | 
Bene. Come, bid me do any thing for thee, 
Beat. Kill Claudio. 
Bene. Ha! not for the wide world. 
Beat. You kill me to deny it: Farewell. 
Bene. Tarry, ſweet Beatrice. | 
Beat. I am gone, though I am here ; There is no 
love in you :—nay, I pray you, let me go. 
Bene. Beatrice, — N : | 
Beat. In faith, I will go. 1 
Bene. Weill be friends firſt, 


S Tam gone, though I am here:] i. e. T am out of your mind already, 
though I remain here in perſon before you. STEEvENS. | 
Or, perhaps, my affection is withdrawn from you, though I am yet 


nere. MALONEs 
0 | S: | 3 Beats 


i. e. not only common but clever men, &c. SrREEVENS. 
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Beat. Vou dare eaſier be friends with me, than fight 
with mine enemy. 5 

Bene. Is Claudio thine enemy? 

Beat. Is he not approved in the height a villain”, that 
hath ſlander' d, ſcorn'd, diſhonour'd my kinſwoman?—0, 
that I were a man!— What, bear her in hand until they 
come to take hands ; and then with publick accuſation, 
uncover'd ſlander, unmitigated rancour,—O God, that I 
were a man! I would eat his heart in the market- place. 

Bene. Hear me, Beatrice. | 

Beat. Talk with a man out at a window ?—a proper 
faying ! { | 

Bene. Nay, but Beatrice; 

Beat. Sweet Hero! ſhe is wrong'd, ſhe is ſlander'd, 
ſhe is undone. | 

Bene. Beat 5 

Beat. Princes and counties?! Surely, a princely 
teſtimony, a goodly count-comfet?; a ſweet gallant, 
furely ! O that I were a man for his ſake ! or that I had 
any friend would be a man for my ſake ! But manhood is 
melted into courteſies, valour into compliment, and men 
are only turned into tongue, and trim ones too“: he is 
now as valiant as Hercules, that only tells a lie, and 


ſwears 1t :—1I cannot be a man with wiſhing, therefore 1 


will die a woman with grieving, 

Bene. Tarry, good Beatrice : By this hand, I love thee. 

Beat. Uſe it for my love ſome other way than ſwearing 

Bene. Think you in your ſoul, the count Claudio hath 
wrong'd Hero ? | | 

Beat. Yea, as ſure as I have a thought, or a ſoul. 

7 — in the height a villain, ] So, in King Henry VIII. 

„ He's traitor to the height.” 

Tn precipiti vitium ſtetit. ST EEVRNS. 

5 — and counties 1] County was the ancient general term for a no- 
Bleman. See a note on the County Paris in Romeo and Juliet. STEEv. 

9 — 2 goodly count-comfect . e. a ſpecious nobleman made out of 
ſugar. STEEVENS, | 

I — and men are only turned into tongue, and trim ones too ;] Mr. 
Heath would read tongues, but he miſtakes the conſtruction of the ſen- 
tence, which is—not only men, but trim ones, are turned into tongue, 


Bene. 
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Bene. Enough, I am engaged, I will challenge him; 
Iwill kiſs your hand, and ſo leave you: By this hand, 
Claudio ſhall render me a dear account : As you hear of 
me, ſo think of me. Go, comfort your couſin : I muſt 
ſay, ſhe is dead; and ſo farewell. [ Exeunt, 


SCENT It 
A Priſon. 


Enter Do BERRY, VERGES, and Sexton, in gowns * ; 
BoRA CHIO, ConRaDE, and the Watch. | 


Dog. Is our whole diſſembly appear'd ? 

Ver. O, a ſtool anda cuſhion for the ſexton ! 

Sex. Which be the malefactors ? | 

Dog. Marry, that am I and my partner. 

Ver. Nay, that's certain; we have the exhibition to 
examine. | | 
* Sex. But which are the offenders that are to be ex- 
amined; let them come before maſter conſtable. 's 

Dog. Yea, marry, let them come before me.—What 
2s your name friend ? 

Bora. Borachio. | | 

Dog. Pray write down—Borachio.—Y ours, firrah ? 

Con. I am a gentleman, ſir, and my name is Conrade. 

Dog. Write down—maſter gentleman Conrade,— 
Maſters, do you ſerve God ? 

Con. Bora. Yea, fir, we hope. | | 

Dog. Write down—that they hope they ſerve God: 


2 — in gowns 3] It appears from The Black Book, 4to, 1604, that this 
was the dreſs of a conſtable in our author's time: hen they miſt 
3 and ſawe the Black gowwne of his office lye full in a 
puddle,” . | 
The ſexton (as Mr, Tyrwhitt obſerved) is ſtyled in this ſtage-direQion, 
in the old copies, the Towwn-clerk, © probably from his doing the duty 
of ſuch an officer.” But this error has only happened here ; for through- 
out the ſcene itſelf he is deſcribed by his proper title. By miſtake alſo 
in the quarto, and the folio, which appears to have been printed from 
it, the name of Kempe (an actor in our author's theatre) throughout 
this ſcene is prefixed to tize ſneeches of Dogberry, and that of Cowley to 
thoſe of Verges, except in two or three inſtances, where either Conſtable 
or Andrew are ſubſtituted for Kempe. MALONE, 


Th ; and 


commodious way. MAT ONE. 
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and write God firſt; for God defend but God ſhould go 
before ſuch villains * ! —Maſfters, it is proved already that 
you are little better than falſe knaves, and it will go near 
to be thought ſo ſhortly ; How , anſwer you for your- 
ſelves ? 

Con. Marry, fir, we ſay we are none. 

Dog. A marvellous witty fellow, I aſſure you; but I 
will go about with him.—Come you hither, ſirrah; a 
word in your ear, fir; I ſay to you, it is thought you are 
falſe knaves. : 

Bora. Sir, I ſay to you, we are none. 

Dog.. Well, ſtand aſide.— Fore God, they are both in 
a tale — Have you writ down—that they are none ? 

Sex. Maſter conſtable, you go not the way to examine; 
you mult call forth the watch that are their accuſers. 

Dog. Yea, marry, that's the efteſt way * :—Let the 
watch come forth :—Maſters, I charge you in the prince's 
name accule theſe men. 

I. Watch. This man ſaid, fir, that Don John, the 
Prince's brother, was a villain. | 

Dog. Write down—prince John a villain :>—Why this 


is flat perjury, to call a prince's brother —villain. 


Bora. Maſter conſtable, — 

Dog. Pray thee, fellow, peace ! I do not like thy look, 
J promiſe thee. 

Sex. What heard you him ſay elſe ? 

2. Watch. Marry, that he had received a thouſand 
ne of Don John, for accuſing the lady Hero wrong- 

my 

Dog. Flat burglary, as ever was committed. 

Per. Vea, by the maſs, that it is. 

Sex, What elſe, fellow ? 

1. Watch. And that count Claudio did mean, upon his 


3 Write down &c.] This paſſage which was omitted in the folio, 
was reſtared by Mr. Theobald. MALoNE. 
The omiſſion of this paſſage ſince the edition of 1600, may be ac- 


counted for from the ſtat. 3 Jac, I. c. 21. the ſacred name being jeſt - 
ingly uſed four times in one 4 BLACKSTONEs 


4 — the efteſt way:] Dogberry means defteft 3 ; i, e. the moſt fit and 


words 
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words, to diſgrace Hero before the whole aſſembly, and 
not marry her. 

Dog. O villain! thou wilt be cand. into ever - 
laſting redemption for this. 

Sex. What elſe ? 

2. Watch. This 1s all. 

Sex. And this is more, maſters, than you can any. 
Prince John 1s this morning ſecretly ſtolen away; Hero 
was in this manner accuſed, . in this very manner re- 
fuſed, and upon the grief of this, ſuddenly died. —Maſ- 
ter conſtable, let theſe men be bound, and brought to 
Leonato's; I will go before, and ew him their ex- 
amination. | _ 

Deg. Come, let them be opinion'd. 

Ver. Let them be in the hands 

Con. Off, coxcomb 5 ! 

Dog. God's my life! where's the ſexton? let him 
write down—the prince's officer, coxcomb. —Come, bind 
them: Thou naughty varlet ! 

Con. Away! you are an aſs, you are an aſs. 

Dog. Doſt thou not ſuſpect my place? Doſt thou not 
ſuſpect my years ?—O that he were here to write me down 
—an aſs !—but, maſters, remember, that J am an aſs; 
though it be not written down, yet forget not that I am 
an aſs :—No, thou villain, thou art full of piety, as 


5 Off, coxcomb !] The old copies read——of, and theſe words make a 
part of the laſt ſpeech, „Let them be in the hands of coxcomb,”” The 
preſent regulation was made by Dr. Warburton, and has been adopted 
by the ſubſequent editors. Off was formerly ſpelt f. See p. 287, 
Ne I. In the early editions of theſe plays a broken ſentence (like that be- 
fore us, © Let them be in the hands) is almoſt always corrupted by 
being tacked, through the ignorance of the tranſcriber or printer, to 
the ſubſequent words. So in Coriolanus, inſtead of 
You ſhames of Rome! you herd of—Boils and plagues 
Plaiſter you o'er ! 
we have in the folio, 1623, and the ſubſequent copies, 
You ſhames of Rome, you! Herd of boils and plagues &c; 
See alſo Meaſure for Meaſure, p. 21. n. 5. | 
Perhaps however we ſhould read and regulate the paſſage thus: 
Ver. Let them be in the hands of - [the /aww, he might have in- 
tended to ſay. ] 
Con, Coxcomb! MaLoNE. 
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ſhall be proved upon thee by good witneſs : I am a wiſe 
fellow, and, which is more, an officer; and, which is 


more, a houſholder; and, which 15 more, as pretty a 
piece of fleſh as any is in Meſſina; and one that knows 


the law, go to; and a rich fellow enough, go to; and a 


fellow that hath had loſſes; and one that hath two gowns, 
and every thing handſome about him :—Bring him away. 
O, that I had been writ down—an aſs ! IExeunt. 


1 ee. 
* 7 = — 


r, I. 
| Before Leonato's Houſe. 
Enter LEONATO and ANTONIO. 
Ant, If you goon thus, you will kill yourſelf ; 


And *tis not wiſdom, thus to ſecond grief 

Againſt yourſelf. | | 3 
Leon. I pray thee, ceaſe thy counſel, 

Which falls into mine ears as profitleſs 

As water in a ſieve: give not me counſel ; 


Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 


But ſuch a one whoſe wrongs do ſuit with mine. 
Bring me a father, that ſo lov'd his child, 
Whoſe joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine, 
And bid him ſpeak of patience ; 
Meaſure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it aniwer every ſtrain for ſtrain; 
As thus for thus, and ſuch a grief for ſuch, 
In every lineament, branch, ſhape, and form: 
If ſach a one will ſmile, and ſtroke his beard ; 
In ſorrow wag ; cry hem, when he ſhould groan * ; 
Patch 
 T In ſorrow wap z cry hem, when he ſhould groan 3] This is one of 
thoſe paſſages from which an editor can hardly eſcape without cenſure. 
The old copies read : | 

And ſorrow, wag, cry hem, when he ſhould groan. 

To print abſolute nonſenſe is ſurely no part of his duty. To ſubſti- 
tute any word in the room of thoſe furniſhed by ancient copies (though 
ſanctioned in ſome meaſure by the numerous emendations which at 
various times have been happily made, ) is certainly undeſirable ; yet - 


s 
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Patch grief with proverbs; make misfortune drunk 

With candle-waſters ; bring him yet to me, 

ö : ” And 
all hazards one would wiſh for ſome glimmering of meaning. To ob- 
tain this, Dr. Johnſon printed this line thus (in which he has been fok. 
lowed in the late editions) : | | 

And, ſorrow, wag, cry; hem when he ſhould groan ;z— 
but this punctuation (to ſay nothing of the unexampled harſhneſs of ſuch 
a phraſeology) is certainly inadmiſſible ; it appearing from a paſſage in 
K. Henry IV. and from other examples, that to © cry hem” was in our 
author's time a cant term of feftivity.. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's note below. 
Again, in As you like it.“ If I could cry bem, and have him.” On the 
other hand, to cry woe is uſed in the Winter's Tale to denote grief, 

So alſo, in X. Richard TIT: 

« You live, that ſhall cry ave for this hereafter,” 

For the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. And 
and In, haftily or indiſtinctly pronounced, might have been eaſily con- 
founded, ſuppoſing (what there is great reaſon to believe) that theſe 
plays were copied for the preſs by the ear; and by this ſlight change 

a clear ſenſe js given, the latter part of the line being a paraphraſe on 

The foregoing, So afterwards: „Charm ach with air, and agony &c," 

This emendation may derive ſome ſupport from K. Henry V. edit. 
1623, where we find 

So many a thouſand actions once a foot 

And in one purpoſe— | 
inſtead of—End in one purpoſe; the tranſcriber's ear having deceived 
him, as I ſuppoſe it did in the preſent inſtance, 

With reſpect to the word evag, the uſing it as a verb, in the ſenſe of 
to play the wag, is entirely in Shakſpeare's manner, There is ſcarcely one 
of his plays in which we do not find ſubſtantives uſed as verbs, Thus we 
have—to teſtimony, to boy, to couch, to grave, to bench, to voice, to 
paper, to page, to dram, to ſtage, to fever, to fool, to palate, to mounte- 
bank, to god, to virgin, to paſſion, to monſter, to hiſtory, to fable, to 
wall, to period, to ſpaniel, to ſtranger, &c. &c. 

I ſhall ſubjoin the conjectures of Mr. Tyrwhitt and Mr; Steevens on 
this difficult paſſage, as the emendations ſuggeſted by them depart very 
little from the old copies, The reading propoſed by the latter gentleman 
(And, ſorry wag, &c.) appears ſo probable, that I know not whether it has 
not as good a title to a place in the text as that which I have adopted, 
Let me however obſerve, that, though the punctuation of the old copies 
is of no great.authority, yet in ſo doubtful a matter as the preſent it 
may be worth attending to. In both the quarto and folio there is a com- 
ma after ſorrow, which, though unneceſſary, is not inconſiſtent with the 
emendation now made, but entirely adverſe to the ſuppoſition that that 
word was a miſprint for any epithet applied to vag. 

For the latter word Mr, Theobald reads wage, and Sir T. Hanmer 
and Dr. Warburton waive. MALONE. 

I think we might read | 3 
And ſorrow gagge; cry hem, when he ſhould groan; 


but 
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And I of him will gather patience. 

But there is no ſuch man : For, brother, men 
Can counſel, and ſpeak comfort to that grief ; 
Which they themſelves not feel; but, taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 

Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ſilken thread, 


but leaving this conjecture to ſhift for itſelf, I will ſay a few words 
on the phraſe, cry hem. It is uſed again by our author in the Firf 
Part of Henry IV. Act. II. ſc. vii. They call drinking deep, dying 
ſcarlet 5 and when you breathe in your watering, they cry hem, and bid 
you play it off.” —In both places to cry hem, ſeems to ſignify the ſame 
as to cry courage; in which ſenſe the interjection hem was ſometimes 
alſo uſed by the Latins. TyRwHITT. | 
What will be ſaid of the conceit I ſhall now offer, I know not; let 
it, however, take its chance. We might read: 
If ſuch a one will ſmile, and ftroke his beard, 
And, ſorry wag ! cry hem, when he ſhould groan... | 
i. e. unfeeling bumouriſt | to employ a note of feſtivity, when bis ſighs 
eught to expreſs concern. Both the words I would introduce, are uſed 
by Shakſpeare. Falſtaff calls the prince, ſꝛucet wag ! and the epithet 
ſorry is applied, even at this time, to denote any moderate deviation 
from propriety or morality ; as, for inſtance, a ſorry fellozw, Othello, 
ſpeaks of a ſalt and ſorry rheum. STEEVENS. | 
95 


make misfortune drunk | 
With candle-abaſters;] This may mean, either waſh away his ſor- 
row among thoſe who fit up all night to drink, and in that ſenſe may 
be ſtyled waters of candles; or overpower his. misfortunes by ſwal- 
lowing flap-dragons in his glaſs, which are deſcribed by Falſtaff as 
made of candles ends, STEEVENS, 8 
This is a very difficult paſſage, and hath not, I think, been ſatis- 
factorily explained. The explanation I ſhall offer, will give, I believe, 
as little ſatisfaction; but I will, however, venture it. Candle-waſters 
is a term of contempt for ſcholars; thus Jonſon in Cynthia's Rewels, 
Act III. fc. ii.—“ ſpoiled by a whoreſon book-worm, a candle-waſter.” 
In the Antiquary, Act III. is alike term of ridicule : 5 He ſhould more 
catch your delicate court-ear, than all your head-ſcratchers, thumb- 
biters, /amp-waſters of them all.” The ſenſe then, which I would aſ- 
fign to Shakſpeare, is this: If ſuch a one will patch grief with pro- 
verbs,—caſe or cover the wounds of his grief with proverbial ſayings ;— 
make misfortune drunk with candle-waſters,,-/ſtupify misfortune, or ren- 
der himſelf inſenfible to the ftrokes of it, by the conwerſaticn or lucubrations 
of ſcholars; the production of the lamp, but not fitted to human nature. Patch, 
in the ſenſe of mending a defect or breach, occurs in Hamlet, Act V. ſc. i; 
O that the earth, which kept the world in awe, | 
Should patch a wall, to expel the winter's flaw, WHALLZEY» 


Charm 
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Charm ach with air, and agony with words : 
No, no ; *ts all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow ; 
But no man's virtae, nor ſufficiency, 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 
The like himſelf: therefore give me no counſel : 
My griefs cry louder than advertiſement 3. 
Ant. Therein do men from children nothing differ. 
Leon. J pray thee peace; I will be fleſh and blood; 
For there was never yet philoſopher, | | 
That could endure the tooth-ach patiently ; 
However they have writ the ſtyle of gods +, 
And made a pifh at chance and ſufferance 5, 
Ant, Yet bend not all the harm upon yourſelf ; 
Make thoſe, that do offend you, ſuffer too. 
Leon. There thou ſpeak'ſt reaſon : nay, I will do ſo: 
My ſoul doth tell me, Hero is bely'd ; | 
And that ſhall Claudio know, ſo ſhall the prince, 
And all of them, that thus diſhonour her. | . 


Enter Don PEDRO and CLAUDIO. 

Ant. Here comes the prince, and Claudio, haſtily. 

D. Pedro. Good den, good den. 

Claud. Good day to both of you. 

Leon. Hear you my lords,— 

D. Pedro. We have ſome haſte, Leonato. 

Leon. ny haſte, my lord ?—well, fare you well, my 
ord :;— | | 
Are you ſo haſty now ?—well, all is one. 
D. Pedro, Nay, do not quarrel with us, good old man. 


/ 


3 — than advertiſement.] That is, than admonition, than moral in- 
 flruftion. JOHNSON» | | 

4 However they have writ the ſtyle of gods, ] This alludes to the ex- 
travagant titles the Stoics gave their wiſe men. WARBURTONs 

Shakſpeare might have uſed this expreſſion, without any acquaintance 
with the hyperboles of ftoiciſm, By the fyle of gods, he meant an ex- 
alted language; ſuch as we may ſuppoſe would be written by beings ſu- 
perior to human calamities, and therefore regarding them with negle& 
and coldneſs. STEEVENS. 1 es | 

5 And make a pith at chance and ſufferance.] Alludes to their famous 
apathy, WARBURTON. | 


Old Copies uo. Corrected by Mr. Pope. MaLoNE, 
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Ant. If he could right himſelf with quarreling, 
Some of us would lie low. 
Claud. Who wrongs him ? 
Leon, Marry, | 
Thou doſt wrong me, thou diſſembler, thou 
Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy ſword, 
I fear thee not. 
Claud. Marry, beſhrew my hand, 
If it ſhould give your age ſuch cauſe of fear : 
In faith my hand meant nothing to my ſword. 
Leon. Tuſn, tuſh, man, never fleer and jeſt at me: 
J ſpeak not like a dotard, nor a fool; 
As, under privilege of age, to brag 
What I have done being young, or what would do, 
Were I not old: Know, Claudio, to thy head, 
Thou haſt ſo wrong*d my innocent child, and me, 
That I am forc'd to lay my reverence by; 
And, with grey hairs, and bruiſe of many days, 
Do challenge thee to tryal of a man. | 
I fay, thou haſt bely*d mine innocent child; | 
Thy ſlander hath gone through and through her heart, 
And ſhe lies bury'd with her anceftors : 3 
O, in a tomb where never ſcandal ſlept, 
Save this of hers, fram'd by thy villainy! 
Claud. My villainy? 
Leon. Thine, Claudio; thine I ſay. 
D. Pedro. You ſay not right, old man. 
Leon. My lord, my lord; 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare; 
Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth, and bloom of luſtyhood. 
Claud. Away, I will not have to do with you. 
Leon. Canſt thou ſo daffe me *? Thou haſt kill'd my 
| Child ; | 
Tf thou kill'ſt me, boy, thou ſhalt kill a man. 
Ant. He ſhall kill two of us, and men indeed : 


. But 
6 Canſt thou ſo daffe me ?] To daffe and doe are ſynonimous terms, 
that mean, to put f. THEoBALD. | 
7 Ant. He ſhall kill two of us, &c.] This brother Ant bony is the 


trueſt picture imaginable of human nature. He had aſſumed the _ 
| racter 


, 
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But that's no matter; let him kill one firſt; 


Win me and wear me, —let him anſwer me :— 
Come, follow me, boy ; come, ſir boy, come, follow me : 
Sir boy, I'll whip you from your foining fence ; 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, I wall. 
Leon. Brother, — 
Ant, Content yourſelf: God knows, I lov*d my niece ; 
And ſhe is dead, ſlander'd to death by villains ; 
That dare as well anſwer a man, indeed, 
As I dare take a ſerpent by the tongue: 
Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks *, milkſops !— 
Leon. Brother Anthony, 5 
Ant. Hold you content; What, man! I know them, 
ea, | 
And whos weigh, even to the utmoſt ſcruple : 
Scambling ?, out-facing, faſnion- mong' ring boys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and ſlander, 
Go antickly, and ſhow outward hideouſneſs, 
And ſpeak off half a dozen dangerous words, 


How they might hurt their enemies, if they durſt, 


And this is all. . | 
Leon. But, brother Anthony, 
Ant. Come *tis no matter; 


racter of a ſage to comfort his brother, o' erwhelmed with grief for his 
only daughter's affront and diſhonour; and had ſeverely reproved him 
for not commanding his paſſion better on ſo trying an occaſion, Yet, 
immediately after this, no ſooner does he begin to ſuſpect that his age 
and walour are ſlighted, but he falls into the moſt intemperate fit of 


rage himſelf: and all he can do or ſay is not of power to pacify him. 


This is copying nature with a penetration and exactneſs of judgment pe- 
culiar to Shakſpeare. As to the expreſſion, too, of his paſſion, nothing 
can be more highly painted. WARBURTON. - 

3 — braggarts, Jacks, ] See note 4, p. 262, MALON E. 


9 Scambling, —i. e. ſcrambling. The word is more than once uſed 


by Shakſpeare. See Dr, Percy's note on the firſt ſpeech of the play of 


X. Henry V. and likewiſe the Scots proverb “It is well ken'd your fa- 


ther's ſon was never a ſcambler.” A ſcambler in its literal ſenſe, is one 
who goes about among his friends to ges a dinner, by the Iriſh call'd a 


coſperer. STEEVENSs 
And ſpeak off—] The old copies have—of. Mr. Theobald made the 


correction. In the books of our author's age, of is very frequently printed 
inſtead of of, Max ONE. ; ; 
| Do 
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Do not you meddle, let me deal in this. 


D. Pedro. Gentlemen both, we will not wake yon: 
patience 2. | 
My heart is ſorry for your daughter's death; 
But on my honour, ſhe was charg'd with nothing 
But what was true, and very full of proof. 
Leon. My lord, my lord, — 
D. Pedro. I will not hear you. 
Leon. No? 1 N 
Come, brother, away: —I will be heard ;— 
Ant. And ſhall, | 


Or ſome of us will ſmart for it. 


| Enter BENEDICE. 
D. Pedro. See, ſee, | 
Here comes the man we went to ſeek. 
[Exeunt LEONATO and ANTON10. 


Claud. Now, ſignior ! | 
What news ;? 

Bene. Good day, my lord. 

D. Pedro. Welcome ſignior: . 
You are almoſt come to part almoſt a fray. | 

Claud. We had like to have had our two noſes ſnapt off 
with two old men without teeth. 

D. Pedro, Leonato and his brother: What think'ſt 
thou? Had we fought, I doubt, we ſhould have been too 


young for them. 


Bene, In a falſe quarrel there is no true valour. 
I came to ſeek you both. | 

Claud. We have been up and down to ſeek thee ; for we 
are high-proof melancholy, and would fain have it beaten 
away: Wilt thou uſe thy wit? 

Bene. It is in my ſcabbard ; Shall I draw it? 

D. Pedro. Doſt thou wear thywit by thy ſide ? 

Claud. Never any did fo, though very many have been 


2 — <ve will not wake your patience.] The old men have been both 
very angry and outrageous ; the prince tells them that he and Claudio 
zb ill not wake their rage ; will not any longer force them to endure the 
preſence of thoſ2 whom, though they look on them as enemies, they 
cannot reſiſt, JoHNSON. 

| | : beſide 
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beſide their wit. —I will bid thee draw, as we do the min- 
ſtrels ; draw, to pleaſure us. 

D. Pedro. As J am an honeſt man, he looks pale :— 
Art thou ſick, or angry ? 

Claud. What! courage, man! What though care kill'd 
a cat, thou haſt mettle enough in thee to kill care. 

Bene. Sir, I ſhall meet your wit in the career, an 
you charge it againſt me ;—I pray you chooſe another 
inbjeQ. :. 

Claud. Nay, then give him another ſtaff ; this laſt was 
broke croſs 3. ; Fo 

D. Pedro. By this light, he changes more and more; 
I think, he be angry indeed. | | 
Claud. If he be, he knows how to turn his girdle “. 
Bene. Shall I ſpeak a word in your ear? 
Claud. God bleſs me from a challenge 

Bene. You are a villain I jeſt not:—T will make it 
good how you dare, with what you dare, and when you 
dare :—Do me right, or I will proteſt your cowardice. 
Youhave kill'd a ſweet lady, and her death ſhall fall hea- 
vy on you: Let me hear from you. 

Claud. Well, Iwill meet you, ſo I may have good cheer. 

D. Pedro. What, a feaſt? a feaſt? 

Claud. T'faith, I thank him; he hath bid? me to a 


3 Nay, then give him another flaff ; &c.] An alluſion to tilting. See 
note, As you like it, Act. III. fc. v. WARBURTONs 

4 — to turn his girdle.] We have a proverbial ſpeech, If he be angry, 
let him turn the buckle of his girdle. But I do not know its original 
or meaning. JoHNSON. 

A correſponding expreſſion is uſed to this day in Ireland. If be be 
angry, let him tie up his brogues. Neither proverb, I believe, has any 
other meaning than this: If he is in a bad humour, let him employ 
himſelf till he is in a better. STEEVENS. ; 

I believe the meaning is, — If he be angry, he knows how to prepare 
himſelf for combat, and to obtain redreſss Wreſtlers (as is obſerved 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1783,) formerly, before they engaged, 
probably turned the buckle of their girdle behind. In a letter from Sir 
Ralph Winwood to Secretary Cecil, dated Dec. 17, 1602, we meet with 
the expreſſion mentioned by Dr, Johnſone © I ſaid, what I ſpake was 
not to make him angry. He replied, IF I were angry, I might turn 
be — my"pirdle bebind me.” MaALONE, 

5 —bid—] i. e. invited, REED» 


Vor. II. | U calfs- 
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calf's-head and a capon ; the which if I do not carve 
moſt curiouſly, ſay, my knife's naught.—Shall I not find 
a woodcock too®? 1 

Bene. Sir, your wit ambles well; it goes eaſily. 

D. Pedro. I'll tell thee how Beatrice prais'd thy wit 
the other day: I ſaid, thou hadſt a fine wit; True, ſays 
ſhe, a fine little one: No, ſaid I, a great ait; Right, ſaid 
ſhe, à great gro/s one; Nay, ſaid I, a good wit; Fuff, 
ſaid ſhe, it hurts no body: Nay, ſaid I, the gentleman is 
aviſe; Certain, ſaid ſhe, a wiſe gentleman ? ; Nay, ſaid I, 
he hath the tongues; That ] believe, ſaid ſhe, for he ſwore 
a thing to me on monday night, which he forſwore on tueſday 
morning; there's a double tongue, there's two tongues, Thus 
did ſhe, an hour together, tranſ-ſhape thy particular vir- 
tues; yet, at laſt, ſhe concluded with a ſigh, thou waſt 
the propereſt man in Italy. 

Claud. For the which the wept heartily, and ſaid, ſhe 
cared not. | | 

D. Pedro. Yea, that ſhe did; but yet, for all that, an 
if ſhe did not hate him deadly, ſhe would love him dear- 
ly; the old man's daughter told us all. | 

Claud. All, all; and moreover, God /aw him when he 
Was hid in the garden. | | > V6; 

D. Pedro. But when ſhall we ſet the ſavage bull's horns 
on the ſenſible Benedick's head? 

Claud. Yea, and text underneath; i Here dwells Bene- 
dick the married man? 

Bene. Fare you well, boy ; you know my mind ; I will 
leave you now to your goſſip-lixe humour: you break jeſts 
as braggarts do their blades, which, God be thanked, 
hurt not.— My lord, for your many courteſies I thank 
you; I muſt diſcontinue your company : your brother, 
the baſtard, is fled from Meflina ; you have, among you, 


6 Shall I not find a woodceck too ?] A woodcock, being ſuppoſed 
to have no brains, was a proverbial term for a fooliſh fellow. See the 
London Prodigal, 1605, and other comedies MALoNE. 

7 — a Wiſe gentleman;] This jeſt depending on the colloquial uſe of 
words is now obſcure ; perhaps we ſhould read a wiſe gentleman, or a 
man iſe enough to be a coward. Perhaps wiſe gentleman was in that 


age uſed ironically, and always ſtood for filly fellow. JohN SON. 


kill'd 
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kill'd a ſweet and innocent lady: For my lord Lack-beard 
there, he and I ſhall meet; and till then, peace be with 
him ! [Exit BENE DICE. 

D. Pedro. He is in earneſt. 5 | 

Claud. In moſt profound earneſt; and, I'll warrant 
you, for the love of Beatrice. : 

D. Pedro. And hath challeng'd thee ? 

Claud. Mot ſincerely, | 


D. Pedro. What a pretty thing man is, when he goes 


in his doublet and hoſe, and leaves off his wit?! 


Enter DocBtRRY, VERGEs, and the Watch, with 


CoNRADE and BORACHIO. 

Claud. He is then a giant to an ape: but then is an ape 
a doctor to ſuch a man. 

.D. Pedro. But, ſoft you, let be? ; pluck up my heart, 
and be ſad : Did he not ſay, my brother was fled ? 

8 What a pretty thing man is, when be goes in his doublet and boſe, 
and leaves off bis avit !] It was efteemed a mark of levity and want of 
becoming gravity, at that time, 0 go in the doublet and hoſe, and leave off 
tbe cloak; to which this well-turned expreſſion alludes. The thought is, 
that love makes a man as ridiculous, and expoſes him as naked as being 
in the doublet and hoſe without a cloak. WAR BURTON. 

I doubt much concerning this interpretation, yet am by no means 
confident that my own is right. I believe, however, theſe words refer 
to what Don Pedro had ſaid juſt before — And hath challenged thee? 
—and that the meaning is, What a pretty thing a man is, when he is 
filly enough to throw off his cloak, and go in his doublet and hoſe, to 

fight for a woman? In the Merry Wives of Windſor when Sir Hugh 
is going to engage with Dr. Caius, he walks about in his doublet and 
hoſe, „ Page. And youthful ſtill in your doublet and hoſe, this raw 
rheumatick day!” © .- There is reaſons and cauſes for it,” ſays Sir 
Hugh, alluding to the duel he was going to fight.—I am aware that 
there was a particular ſpecies of ſingle combat called Rapier and cloaks 
but I ſuppoſe, nevertheleſs, that when the ſmall ſword came into com- 
mon uſe, the cloak was generally laid aſide in duels, as tending to em- 
barraſs the combatants. MAaLoNE. 
9 But, ſoft you, let bez] The quarto and firſt folio read corruptly 

let me be, which the editor of the ſecond folio, in order to obtain ſome 
ſenſe, converted to—let me ſee, I was once idle enough to ſuppoſe that 
copy was of ſome authority; but a minute examination of it has ſhewn 
me that all the alterations made in it were merely arbitrary, and ge- 
nerally very injudicious. Let be were without doubt the author's words. 
The ſame expreſſion occurs again in X. OY VIII: 
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Dog. Come, you, ſir; if juſtice cannot tame you, ſhe 
ſhall ne'er weigh more reaſons in her balance: nay, an 
you be a curſing hypocrite once, you mult be look'd to. 

D. Pedro. How now, two of my brother's men bound! 
Borachio, one! | 

Claud. Hearken after their offence, my lord ! 

D. Pedro. Officers, what offence have theſe men done ? 

Dog. Marry, fir, they have committed falſe report ; 
moreover, they have ſpoken untruths ; ſecondarily, they 
are ſlanders; ſixth and laſtly, they have bely'd a la- 


dy; thirdly, they have verify'd unjuſt things: and, to 


conclude, they are lying knaves. 

D. Pedro. Firſt, J aſk thee what they have done; 
thirdly, I aſk thee what's their offence ; ſixth and laſtly, 
why they are committed; and, to conclude, what you 
lay to their charge ? | | 
Claud. Rightly reaſoned, and in his own diviſion ; and, 
by my troth, there's one meaning well ſuited *. 

D. Pedro, Whom have you offended, maſters, that 

ou are thus bound to your anſwer ? this learned conſtable 
is too cunning to be underſtood : What's your offence ? 

Bora. Sweet prince, let me go no farther to mine 
anſwer ; do you hear me, and let this count kill me. I 
have deceived even your very eyes: what your wiſdoms 
could not diſcover, theſe ſhallow fools have brought to 
light; who, in the night, overheard me confeſſing to this 
man, how Don John your brother incens'd me to ſlander 
the lady Hero; how you were brought into the orchard, 
and ſaw me court Margaret in Hero's garments ; how you 
Ciſgraced her, when you ſhould marry her: my villainy 
they have upon record ; which I had rather ſeal with my 


46 and they were ratified, 
6 As he cried, thus let be.” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act. IV. ſc. iv. 
6 What's this for? Ah, let be, let be.. MALONE. a 
Again, in the Winter's Tale Leonato ſays, „ let be, let be.” REE PD. 
Let be is the true reading. It means, let things remain as they are, T 
have heard the phraſe uſed by Dr. Johnſon himſelf. STEEvens. 
I — one meaning well ſuited. ] That is, one meaning is put into many 
1 dreſſes; the prince having aſked the ſame queſtion in four modes 
of ſpeech, Jon xsON. | 


| | death, 
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death, than repeat over to my ſhame: the lady is dead 
upon mine and my maſter's falſe accuſation ; and briefly, 
I deſire nothing but the reward of a villain. 

D. Pedro. Runs not this ſpeech like iron through your 

blood ? OR, 

Claud. I have drunk poiſon, whiles he utter'd it. 

D. Peadrn. But did my brother ſet thee on to this? 

Bora. Yea, and paid me richly for the practice of it. 

D. Pedro. He is compos'd and fram'd of treachery := 
And fled he 1s upon this villainy. | 

Claud. Sweet Hero! now thy image doth appear 
In the rare ſemblance that I lov'd it firſt. 

Dog. Come, bring away the plaintiffs ; by this time 
our Sexton hath reform'd ſignior Leonato of the matter: 
And maſters, do not forget to ſpecify, when time and 
place ſhall ſerve, that I am an als. | | 

Verg. Here, here comes maſter ſignior Leonato, and 
the Sexton too. 


Re-enter LEONATo0, and ANTONIO, vith the Sexton. 


Leon. Which is the villain ? Let me ſee his eyes: 
That when J note another man like him, 
I may avoid him: Which of theſe is he ? 
Bora. If you would know your wronger, look on me. 
Leon. _ thou the ſlave, that with thy breath haſt 
uPd . 
Mine innocent child ? 
Bora, Yea, even I alone. 
Leon. No, not fo villain ; thou bely'ſt thyſelf ; 
Here ſtand a pair of honourable men, 
A third is fled, that had a hand in it 
I thank you, princes, for my daughter's death ! 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds ; 
*Twas bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 
Claud. I know not how to pray your patience, 
Yet I muſt ſpeak : Chooſe your revenge yourſelf ; 
Impoſe me to what penance * your invention 1 
8 an 


z Impoſe me to wwhat penance—] i» e. command me to undergo what- 
ever penance, &c. A talk or exerciſe preſcribed by way of puniſh- 
3 WY ment 
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Can lay upon my ſin: yet ſinn'd I not, . 
But in miſtaking. | 

D. Pedro. By my foul, nor I; 
And yet, to ſatisfy this good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he'll enjoin me to. | 

Leon. J cannot bid you bid my daughter live, 

That were impoſlible ; but, I pray you both, 
Poſleſs the people in Meflina here 
How innocent ſhe dy'd: and, if your love 
Can labour aught in ſad invention, 
Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, 
And ſing it to her bones; ſing it to-night ;— 
To-morrow morning come you to my houſe ; 
And ſince you could not be my ſon-in-law, 
Be yet my nephew : my brother hath a daughter, 
Almoſt the copy of my child that's dead, 
And ſhe alone is heir to both of uss; | 
Give her the right you ſhould have given her couſin, 
And ſo dies my revenge. | | 
Claud. O noble ſir, 
Your over-kindneſs doth wring tears from me! 
I do embrace your offer; and diſpole 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. | 

Leon. To. morrow then I will expect your coming; 
To- night I take my leave. — This naughty man 
Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 

Who, I believe, was pack'd in all this wrong “, 
Hir'd to it by your brother. | 

Bora. No, by my ſoul, ſhe was not ; | | 

Nor knew not what ſhe did, when ſhe ſpoke to me; 
But always hath been juſt and virtuous, 
In any thing that I do know by her. 
ment for a fault committed at the univerſities, is yet called (as Mr. 
Steevens has obſerved in a former note) an impoſition. MALoNE. 


3 And ſhe alone is heir to both of us;] Shakſpeare ſeems to have for- 
got what he had made Leonato lay in the fifth ſcene of the firſt act to 


Antonio, ** How now, brother ; where is my couſin your ſon ? bath be 


provided the muſick? ANON YMous. 
4 — pack'd in all this ⁊urong, ] i, e. combined; an accomplice. 
5 b MALONE. 


Dog. 


N. 
ky 
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Dog. Moreover, ſir, (which, indeed, is not under 
white and black,) this plaintiff here, the offender, did 
call me aſs: I beſeech you, let it be remember'd in his 
puniſhment : And alſo, the watch heard them talk of one 
Deformed : they ſay, . he wears a key in his ear, and a 
lock hanging by it; and borrows money in God's name“; 
the which he hath uſed fo long, and never paid, that 
now men grow hard-hearted, and will lend nothing for 
God's ſake ; Pray you, examine him upon that point. 
Leon. I thank thee for thy care and honeſt pains. 
Dog. Your worſhip ſpeaks like a moſt thankful and 
reverend youth : and I praiſe God for you. 
Leon. There's for thy pains. 
Dog. God ſave the foundation ! | 
Leen. Go, I diſcharge thee of thy priſoner, and I 
thank thee. 
Dog. I leave an errant knave with your worſhip; which, 
I beſeech your worſhip, to correct yourſelf, for the exam- 
ple of others. God keep your worſhip ; I wiſh your wor- 


5 a= he evears a hey in his ear, and hath a lock hanging by it; and 
borrows money in God's name ;] The alluſion is to a fantaſtical faſhion 
of that time, the men's wearing rings in their ears, and indulging a 
favourite lock of hair which was brought before, and tied with ribbons, 
and called a love- lock. Againſt this faſhion William Prynne wrote his 
treatiſe, called, The e gy of Love-lochs. WARUBURTON-. 

Dr. Warburton, I believe, has here (as he frequently does,) refined 
a little too much. There is no alluſion, I conceive, to the faſhion of 
wearing rings in the ears (a faſhion which our author himſelf followed), 
The pleaſantry ſeems to conſiſt in Dogberry's ſuppoſing that the /och 
which Dou MED wore, muſt have a key to it. 

Fynes Moryſon in a very particular account that he has given of the 
dreſs of Lord Montjoy, (the rival, and afterwards the friend of Robert 
Earl of Eſſex,) ſays, that his hair was ““ thinne on the head, where he 
wore it ſhort, except a lock under his left eare, which he nouriſhed the 
time of this warre, | the Iriſh War in- 1599,] and being woven up, hid 
it in his neck under his rufte.” ITENARARY, P. II. p. 45. When he 
was not on ſervice, he probably wore it in a different faſhion. —The por- 
trait of Sir Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, painted by Vandyck, (now 
at Knowle) exhibits this lock with a large knotted ribband at the end of 
it. It hangs under the ear on the left fide, and reaches as low as where 
the ſtar is now worn by the knights of the garter, 

The ſame faſhion is alluded to in an epigram quoted in Vol. I. p. 225: 
Or what he doth with ſuch a horſe- tail c, &. MALONE. 
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296 MUCH ADO 
ſhip well; God reſtore you to health : I humbly give you 
leave to depart; and if a merry meeting may be wiſh'd, 
God prohibit it. —Come, neighbour. 
[l Exeunt DocGBERRY, VERGEs, and Watch. 
Leon. Until to-morrow morning, lords, farewell. 
Ant. Farewell, my lords; weak for you to-morrow. 
D. Pedro. We will not fail. 
Claud. To-night I'll mourn with Hero. 
| Exeunt D. PEDRO and CLauDIO. 
Leon. Bring you theſe fellows on; we'll talk with 
Margaret, 
How her acquaintance grew with this lewd fellow. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
A Room in Leonato's Houſe. 


Enter BENEDICK, and MARGARET, meeting. 


Bene. Pray thee, ſweet miſtreſs Margaret, deſerve 
well at my hands, by helping me to the ſpeech of 
Beatrice. | 

Mar. Will you then write me a ſonnet in praiſe of my 
beauty? ” x 
Bene. In ſo high a ſtyle, Margaret, that no man living 
ſhall come over it; for, in moſt comely truth, thou de- 
ſerveſt it. | 
Mar. To have no man come over me ? why, ſhall I 
always keep below ſtairs * ? | 
Bene. Thy wit 1s as quick as the greyhound's mouth ; 
it catches. | | 
6 To have no man come over me? why, ſhall T always keep below 
fairs ?] Theobald with ſome probability reads—above ſtairs ; yet below 
and above were not likely to be confounded either by the tranſcriber or 
compoſitor. MALONE. : 
J ſuppoſe every reader will find the meaning. JonnsoN. 
Left he ſhould not, the following inſtance from Sir Aſton Cockayne's 
Poems is at his ſervice: Me 
ce But to prove rather he was not beguil'd, 
ec Her he oer-came, for he got her with child.” 
And another, more appoſite, from Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſs, 1613 : 
4 Alas! when we are once o'the falling hand, 
« A man may eaſily come over us. COLLINS,” 


Mar. 
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Mar. And your's as blunt as the fencer's foils, which 
hit, but hurt not. | | 
Bene. A moſt manly wit, Margaret, it will not hurt a 
woman; and fo, I pray thee, call Beatrice: I give thee 
the bycklers 7. | | 
Mar. Give us the ſwords, we have bucklers of our own. 
Bene. If you uſe them, Margaret, you muſt put in the 
pikes with a vice; and they are dangerous weapons for maids. 
Mar. Well, I will call Beatrice to you, who, I think, 
hath legs. | [Exit MARGARET. 
Bene. And therefore will come. | 
The god of lobe, ſinging. 
That fits Hf ea | [fnging 
And knows me, and knows me, 
How pitiful I deſerve, 
I mean, in ſinging; but in loving, —Leander the good 
- ſwimmer, Troilus the firſt employer of pandars, and a 
whole book full of theſe quondam carpet-mongers, whoſe 
names yet run ſmoothly in the even road of a blank verſe, 
why, they were never ſo truly turn'd over and over, as 
my poor ſelf, in love: Marry, I cannot ſhew it in rhime ; I 
have try*d ; I can find out no rhime to lady but Say, an 
innocent rhime; for corn, horn, a hard rhime ; for 
ſchool, fool, a babbling rhime; very ominous endings : 
No, I was not born under a rhiming planet, nor I cannot 
woo 1n feſtival terms.— 
Enter BzreaTRICE. 


Sweet Beatrice, would'ſt thou come when I call'd thee ? 
Beat. Yea, ſignior, and Gepart when you, bid me. 
Bene. O, ſtay but till then ! | 
Beat. Then 1s ſpoken; fare you well now :—and yet 

ere I go, let me go with that I came for*, which is, with 
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7 I givethee the bucklers.] i ſuppoſe that to give the bucklees is, to yield, 
or to lay by all thoughts of defence ; ſo clypeum abjicere, The reſt de- 
ſerves no comment. JOHNSON. 

The expreſſion (as Mr. Steevens has ſhewn) occurs very frequently in 
our old comedies. MALONE. 

5 — with that I came for,] For, which is wanting in the old copy, 
was inſerted by Mr, Rowe, MAL ONE. . 

g knowing 
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knowing what hath paſs'd between you -and Claudio, 
Bene. Only foul words; and thereupon I will kiſs thee, 

Beat. Foul words are but foul wind, and fou] wind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is noifome 3 therefore 1 
will depart unkiſs'd. 

Bene. Thou haſt frighted the word out of his right ſenſe, 
ſo forcible is thy wit: But, I muſt tell thee plainly, Clau- 
dio undergoes my challenge ; and either I muſt ſhortly 
hear from him, or I will ſubſcribe him a coward. And, 
I pray thee now, tell me, for which of my bad parts didſt 
thou firſt fall in love with me? 1 | 

Beat. For them all together ; which maintain'd ſo po- 
litick a ſtate of evil, that they will not admit any good 
part to intermingle with them. But for which of my good 
parts did you firſt ſuffer love for me? 

Bene. Suffer love; . a good epithet! I do ſuffer love, in- 
deed, for I love thee againſt my will. 

Beat. In ſpight of your heart, I think; alas ! poor 
heart! If you ſpight it for my ſake, I will ſpight it for 
yours; for I will never love that, which my friend 
hates. | 

Bene. Thou and J are too wiſe to woo peaceably. 

Beat. It appears not in this confeſſion : there's not one 
wiſe man among twenty, that will praiſe himſelf. 

Bene. An old, an old inſtance, Beatrice, that lived 
in the time of good neighbours?: if a man do not erect in 
this age his own tomb ere he dies, he ſhall live no longer 
in monument, than the bell rings, and the widow 
weeps. | | 

Beat. And how long is that, think you ? 1 5 

Bene. Queſtion *? Why, an hour in clamour, and a 
quarter in rheum : Therefore it is moſt expedient for the 
wiſe, (if Don Worm, his conſcience, find no impediment 
to the contrary,) to be the trumpet of his own virtues, as 


I am to myſelf: So much for praiſing myſelf, (who, I 


9 — in the time of good neighbours :] i. e. When men were not en- 
vious, but every one gave another his due, WarBueTON. 
7 Queſtion ? why, an hour, &c.] i, e. What a queſtion's there? 
| ; 1 WAR BURTON. 


myſelf 
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myſelf will bear witneſs, is praiſe worthy,)—and now tell 
me, how doth your couſin ? | 1 
Beat. Very ill. | 
Bene. And how do you? 
Beat. Very ill too. | 
Bene. Serve God, love me, and mend: there will I 
leave you too, for here comes one in haſte. 


Enter URSULA. 


Ur/. Madam, you muſt come to your uncle; yonder's 
old coil at home: it is proved, my lady Hero hath been 
falſeſly accuſed, the prince and Claudio mightily abuſed ; 
and Don John is the author of all, who is fled and gone: 
Will you come preſently ? | | 

Beat. Will you go hear this news, ſignior ? 

Bene. I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be 
bury' d in thy eyes; and, moreover, I will go with thee 
. to thy uncle's. IErxeunt. 


SCENE III. 
A Church. 


Enter Don Pep RO, CLAUDIO, and Attendants with © 
muſic and tapers. 


Claud. Is this the monument of Leonato ? 
Atten. It is, my lord. 
Claud. [reads from a ſcroll. ] 
Done to death * by flanderous tongues 
Mas the Hero that here lies 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies: 
So the life, that dy*'d with ſhame, 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 


Hang thou there upon the tomb, [affixing it. 
Praiſing her when I am dumb.— 


2 Done to death] This obſolete phraſe occurs frequently in our an- 
cient dramas. Thus, in Marlowe's Luſt's Dominion: 
7 « His mother's hand ſhall ſtop thy breath, 
66 Thinking her own ſon is done to death.” MALONE». 
Now 
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Now, muſick, ſound, and ſing your ſolemn hymn, 
. 


. Pardon, Goddeſs of the night, 
T hoſe that flew thy virgin knight 3 ; 
For the which, with ſongs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 
Midnight, afſift our moan 
Help us to figh and groan, 
Heawily, heawily © | 
Graves, yawn, and yield your dead, 
Till death be uttered, 
Heawily, heavily. 


Claud. Now“, unto thy bones good night! 
Yearly will I do this rite. 

D. Pedro. Good morrow, maſters ; put your torches out: 

The wolves have prey'd; and look, the gentle day, 
Before the wheels of Phœbus, round about 

Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey : 
Thanks to you all, and leave us; fare you well. 

Claud. Good morrow, maſters ; each his ſeveral way. 

D. Pedro. Come, let us hence, and put on other weeds; 


And then to Leonato's we will go. 


3 Thoſe that ſlew thy virgin knight ;] Knight, in its original figni- 
fication, means follower or pupil, and in this ſenſe may be feminine, 
Helena, in All's Well that Ends evell, uſes knight in the ſame figni- 
fication. JOHNSON, | 

Virgin Knight is virgin hero. In the times of chivalry, a virgin knight 
was one who had as yet atchieved no adventure. Hero had as yet at- 
chieved no matrimonial one. It may be added, that a wirgin knight 
wore no device on his ſhield, having no right to any till he had deſerved 
it. - On the books of the Stationers Company in the year 1594, is en- 
tered, © — Pheander the mayden knight.” | 

It appears, however, from ſeveral paſſages in Spenſer's Faerie Queen, 
B. i. c. 7. that an ideal order of this name was ſuppoſed, as a compliment 
to queen Elizabeth's virginity : 

«© Of doughtie knights whom faery land did raiſe 
ce That noble order hight of maidenbed.” 
Again, B. ii. c. 2. SrrrvxNs. f | 

4 Claud. Nov, &c] In the old copy theſe lines, by a miſtake of the 
tranſcriber or compoſitor, are given to an attendant, Mr. Rowe made 
the. correction now adopted. MA LON E. 

Claud 5 
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Claud. And Hymen now with luckier iſſue ſpeed's5, 
Than this, for whom we render'd up this woe! [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


A Room in Leonato's Houſe, 


Enter LEoNAaT0, AnToONio, BenzDick, BEaTRICE, 
MarGaRET, URSULA, Friar and HERO. 


Friar. Did J not tell you ſhe was innocent? 

Leon. So are the prince and Claudio, who accus'd her, 
Upon the error that you heard debated : g 
But Margaret was in ſome fault for this; 

Although againſt her will, as it appears 

In the true courſe of all the queſtion. 
Ant. Well, I am glad that all things ſort ſo well. 
Bene. And ſo am I, being elſe by faith enforc'd 


_ To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 


Leon. Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all, 

Withdraw into a chamber by yourſelves ; 

And, when I ſend for you, come hither maſk'd; 

The prince and Claudio promis'd by this hour 

To viſit me:—You know your office, brother; 

You muſt be father to your brother's daughter, 

And give her to young Claudio. [ Exeunt Ladies, 
Ant, Which I will do with confirm'd countenance. 
Bene. Friar, I muſt entreat your pains, I think. 

Friar, To do what, fignior ? 
Bene. To bind me, or undo me, one of them.— 

Signior Leonato, truth it is, good ſignior, 

Your niece regards me with an eye of favour. 

Leon. That eye my daughter lent her; Tis moſt true. 
Bene. And J do with an eye of love requite her. 
Leon. The ſight whereof, I think, you had from me, 

From Claudio, and the prince; But what's your will ? 


Z ſpred's,] i e. ſpeed us! The old copy reads—ſpeeds, Corrected 
and explained by Dr. Thirlby. Claudio, as he obſerves, could not 
know that the propoſed match would have any luckierevent than that 
deſigned with Hero. Yet I confeſs, the contraction introduced is ſo ex- 
tremely harſh, that I doubt whether it was intended by the author. 
However I have followed former editors in adopting it. cus” 
N eu. 
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302 MUCH 0 
Bene. Vour anſwer, ſir, is enigmatical: 

But, for my will, my will is, your good will 

May ſtand with ours, this day to be conjoin'd 

In the eſtate of honourable marriage ;— 

In which, good friar, I ſhall deſire your help. 
Leon. My heart is with your liking. 

Friar. And my help. 

Here comes the prince, and Claudio. 


Enter Don PEDRO, CLAUDIO, and Attendants. 


D. Pedro. Good morrow to this fair aſſembly. 

Leon. Good morrow, prince; good morrow, Claudio; 
We here attend you; Are you yet determin'd 
To- day to marry with my brother's daughter? 

Claud. I'll hold my mind, were ſhe an Ethiope. 

Leon. Call her forth, brother, here's the friar ready. 

| 1 [Exit ANTONIO. 
D. Pedro. Good morrow, Benedick: Why, what's the 
| matter, | | 

'That you have ſuch a February face, | 
So full of froſt, of ſtorm, and cloudineſs ? : 

Claud. I think, he thinks upon the ſavage bull“: 
Tuſh, fear not, man, we'll tip thy horns with gold, 


And all Europa ſhall rejoice at thee ; 


As once Europa did at luſty Jove, 
When he would play the noble beaſt in love. 
Bene. Bull Jove, fir, had an amiable low; 
And ſome ſuch ſtrange bull leapt your father's cow, 
And got a calf in that ſame noble feat, 
Much like to you, for you have juſt his bleat. 


Re-enter ANTON10, with the ladies maſt d. 


Claud. For this I owe you: here come other reck*nings- 
Which is the lady I muſt ſeize upon? | 

Ant. This ſame is ſhe, and J do give you her 5. 

Claud. Why, then ſhe's mine: Sweet, let me ſee your face. 


* — upon the ſavage hull:] See p. 217, n. 8. MaLoNE. 

6 Ant. This ſame &c. ] This ſpeech is in the old copies given to Leo- 
nato. Mr. Theobald firit aſſigned it to the right owner. Leonato has 
in a former part of this ſcene told Antonio,—that be © muſt be father 
80 his brother's daughter, and give her to young Claudio.” MALONE. 

2 : Leon. 
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Leon. No, that you ſhall not, till you take her hand 
Before this friar, and ſwear to marry her. 
Claud. Give me your hand before this holy friar ; 
I am your huſband, if you like of me. 
Hero. And when I liv'd, I was your other wife: 
[unmaſking. 
And when you lov'd, you were my other huſband. 
Claud. Another Hero? 
Hero. Nothing certainer : 
One Hero dy*d defil'd; but I do live, 
And, ſurely as I live, I am a maid. 
D. Pedro. The former Hero! Hero that is dead! 
Leon. She dy'd, my lord, but whiles her ſlander liv? d. 
Friar. All this amazement can I qualify ; 
When, after that the holy rites are ended, 
P11 tell you largely of fair Hero's death: 
Mean time let wonder ſeem ſamiliar, 
And tothe chapel let us preſently. | 
Bene. Soft and fair, friar: Which is Beatrice? 
Beat. I anſwer to that name; [anmaſting.] what is 
your will? 
Bene. Do not you love me? 
Beat. Why, no, no more than reaſon. 
Bene. Why, then your uncle, and the E and 
Claudio, 
Have been deceived; for they ſwore you did 7. 
Beat. Do not you love me ? 
Bene. Troth, no, no more than reaſon. 
Beat. Why, then my couſin, Margaret, and Urſula, 
Are much deceiv*d ; for they did ſwear you did. | 
Bene. They ſwore that you were almoſt ſick for me. 
Beat. They ſwore that you were well-nigh dead for me. 
Bene, Tis no ſuch matter: Then, you do not love me: 
Beat. No, truly, but in friendly recompence. 
Leon. Come, couſin, I am ſure you love the gen- 
tleman. | 
Claud. And I'll be ſworn upon 't, that he loves her; 


7 ＋ for they ſwore you did.] For, which both the ſenſe and metre 
require, was inſerted by Sir Thomas Hanmer. So below : 
Are much deceiv'd; for they did ſwear you did.” MaLoNnE. 
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For here's a paper, written in his hand, 
A halting ſonnet of his own pure brain, 
Faſhion'd to Beatrice. 
Hero. And here's another, | 
Writ in my couſin's hand, ſtolen from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. | 
Bene. A miracle! here's our own hands againſt our 
Hearts !--Come, I will have thee ; but, by this light, I 
take thee for pity. | | 
Beat. I would not deny you 7 ;—but, by this good day, 


T yield upon great perſuaſion; and, 2 to ſave your. 


life, for I was told you were in a conſumption. 
Bene. Peace, I will ſtop your mouth“. [Hing her. 
D. Pedro. How doſt thou, Benedick the married man ? 
Bene. I'll tell thee what, prince; a college of wit- 
crackers cannot flout me out of my humour: Doſt thou 
think, I care for a ſatire, or an epigram? No: if a man 
will be beaten with brains, he ſhall wear nothing handſome 
about him : In brief, fince I do purpoſe to marry, I will 
think nothing to any purpoſe that the world can ſay againſt 
it; and therefore never flout at me for what I have ſaid 
againſt it; for man is a giddy thing, and this is my con- 
cluſion.— For thy part, Claudio, I did think to have beaten 
thee ; but in that thou art like to be my kinſman, live un- 
bruis'd, and love my couſin. | 
Claud. I had well hoped, thou wouldſt have denied 
Beatrice, that I might have cudgell'd thee out of thy 
ſingle life, to make thee a double dealer; which, out of 
queſtion, thou wilt be, if my couſin do not look exceeding 


_ narrowly to thee. 


Bene, Come, come, we are friends :—let's have a dance 
ere we are marry'd, that we may lighten our own hearts, 
and our wives? heels. | 


8 I evould net deny yo; &c.] I cannot find in my heart to deny you, 
but for all that I yield, after having ſtood out great perſuaſions to ſub- 
miſſion. He had ſaid, I rake thee for pity, ſhe replies, I would not de- 
ny thee, i. e. I take thee for pity too: but as I live, I am won to this 
compliance by importunity of friends. WarBUuRToON. 

9 Bene. Peace, I will ſtop your mouth,] In the old copies theſe words 


are by miſtake given to Leonato. The preſent regulation was made by 


Mr, Theobald. MALONE. | 
5 | | Leon. 
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Leon. We'll have dancing afterward. | 
Bene. Firſt, o' my word; therefore, play muſick.— 
Prince, thou art ſad; get thee a wife, get thee a wife: 
there is no ſtaff more reverend than one tipp'd with horn“. 
Enter a Meſſenger. | 
Meſſ. My lord, your brother John is ta'en in flight, 
And brought with armed men back to Meſſina. 


I no ſtaff more reverend than one tipp'd with horn.] This paſſage 
may admit of ſome explanation that I am unable to furniſh, By acci- 
dent 1 loſt ſeveral inſtances I had collected for the purpoſe of throwing 
light on it. The following however may aſſiſt the future commentator. 

Mfſ. Sloan, 1691. TAT A FELON MAY WAGE BATTAILE, 
WITH THE ORDER THEREOF.” %—by order of the lawe both the par- 
ties muſt at theire own charge be armed withoute any yron or long 


armoure, and theire heades bare, and bare-handed, and bare-tovoted, every 


one of them having a Baton borned at ech ende, of one length. SEE. 
Mr. Steevens's explanation is undoubtedly the true one. The allu- 
fion is certainly to the ancient trial by wager of barrel, in ſuits both 
criminal and civil. The quotation above given recites the form in the 
former caſe,viz. an appeal of felony. The practice was nearly ſimilar 
in civil caſes, upon iſſue joined in a writ of right. Ot the laſt trial of this 
kind in England, (which was in the thirteenth year of Queen Elizabeth, ) 
our author might have read a particular account in Stowe's Anrales. 
Henry Nailor, maſter of defence, was champion for the demandants, 
Simon Low and John Kyme; and George Thorne for the tenant, (or 
defendant,) Thomas Paramoure. The combat was appointed to be 
fought in Tuthill-fields, and the Judges of the Common Pleas and Ser- 
jeants at law attended. But acompromiſe was entered into between the 
parties, the evening before the appointed day, and they only went 
through the forms, for the greater ſecurity of the tenant. Among other 
ceremonies Stowe mentions, that * the gauntlet that was caſt down 
by George Thorne was borne before the ſayd Nailor, in his paſſage 
through London, upon a ſword's point, and his baſton (a aff of an ell- 
long, made taper-wiſe, ript with born,) with his ſhield of hard leather, 
was borne after him, &c. See alſo Minſheu's Dict. 1617, in v. Combat; 
from which it appears that Nailor on this occaſion was introduced to 
the Judges, with © three ſolemn congees, by a very reverend perſon, 
« Sir Jerome Bowes, ambaſſador from Queen Elizabeth into Ruſſia, 
who carried a red baſton of an ell long, tipped with borne.” — In a 
very ancient law- book entitled Britton, the manner in which the com- 
batants are to be armed is particularly mentioned. The quotation from 
the Sloanian Mſ. is a tranſlation from thence. By a ridiculous miſtake 
the words, © ſauns lgze arme, are rendered in the modern tranſ- 
lation of that book, printed a few years ago, “ without /innen armour ;** 
and „a mains nues & pies” | bare-handed and bare-footed] is tranſ- 


lated, © and their hands naked, and on foot.” MaALoNE. 
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306 MUCH A9 0 | 
Bene. Think not on him till to-morrow ; I'Il deviſe thee 


brave puniſhments for him.—Strike up, pipers. | 
Dance. Exeunt?, 


2 This play may be juſtly ſaid to contain two of the moſt ſprightly 


characters that Shakſpeare ever drew. The wit, the humouriſt, the 


gentleman, and the ſoldier, are combined in Benedick. It is to be 
lamented, indeed, that the firſt and moſt ſplendid of theſe diſtinctions 
is diſgraced by unneceſſary profaneneſs ; for the goodneſs of his heart is 
hardly ſufficient to atone for the licence of his tongue. The too ſar- 
caſtic levity, which flaſhes out in the converſation of Beatrice, may be 
excuſed on account of the ſteadineſs and friendſhip ſo apparent in her 
behaviour, when ſhe urges her lover to riſque his life by a challenge to 
Claudio. In the conduct of the fable, however, there is an imper- 
fection ſimilar to that which Dr. Johnſon has pointed out in the Merry 
Wives of Vindſor: the ſecond contrivance is leſs ingenious than the 
firſt:—or, to ſpeak more plainly, the ſame incident is become ſtale 
by repetition, I wiſh ſome other method had been found to entrap 
Beatrice, than that very one which before had been ſucceſsfully prac- 
tiſed on Benedick. 

Much ado about Nothing, (as I underſtand from one of Mr. Vertue's 
MSS.) formerly paſſed under the title of Benedict and Beatrix. Hem- 
ming the player received, on the 2oth of May, 1613, the ſum of forty 
pounds, and twenty pounds more as his majeſty's-gratuity, for exhibit- 
ing fix plays at Hampton-Court, among which was this comedy. 


STEEVENS. 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Ferdinand, Xing of Navarre. 

Biron, 

Longaville, Þ Lords, attending on the King, 
Dumain, . | 

7 3 de, Lords, attending on the Princeſs of France. 
Don Adriano de Armado, a fantaſtical Spaniard, 
Sir Nathaniel, a Curate. 

Holofernes, a Schoolmaſter. 

Dull, a Conſtable. 

Coſtard, a Clown. 

Moth, Page to Armado. 


A F orefter. 

Princeſs of France. 

Roſaline, 

Maria, Ladies, attending on the Princeſs. 
Catharine, 


Jaquenetta, a Country Wench. 


Officers, andothers, attendants on the King and Prince/;. 


SCENE, Navarre. 


LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 


ACT l. SCENE 


Navarre. A Park, with a Palace in it. 


Enter the King, BI RON, LONOGAVILLE, and DUMAIN. 


King. Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regiſter*d upon our brazen tombs, 
And then grace us in the diſgrace of death; 
When, ſpight of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 
That honour, which ſhall bate his ſcythe's keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 
Therefore, brave conquerors, — for ſo you are, 
That war againſt your own affections, 
And the huge army of the world's deſires, — 
Our late edict ſhall ſtrongly ſtand in force: 
Navarre ſhall be the wonder of the world ; 
Our court ſhall be a little Academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art. 
You three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 
Have ſworn for three years' term to live with me, 
My fellow-ſcholars, and to keep thoſe ſtatutes, 
That are recorded in this ſchedule here : 
Your oaths are paſt, and now ſubſcribe your names ; 
'That his own hand may ftrike his honour down, 
That violates the ſmalleſt branch herein : 
If you are arm'd to do, as ſworn to do, 
Subſcribe to your deep oath*, and keep it too. 


1 I have not hitherto diſcovered any novel on which this comedy 
appears to have been founded ; and yet the ſtory of it has moſt of the 
features of an ancient romance. STEEVENS. * 

Lowe's Labour's loft I conjecture to have been written in 1594. See An 
Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. MaLON E. 
» 2 — your deep oath, ] The old copies have cats. Corrected by Mr. 
t eevens. MALONS. | 
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310 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 
Long. J am reſolv'd: 'tis but a three years? faſt ; 
The mind ſhall banquet, though the body pine: 
Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bank'rout quite the wits. 
: [ /ub/cribes, 
Dum. My loving lord, Dumain is mortify'd ; 
The groſſer manner of theſe world's delights 
He throws upon the groſs world's baſer flaves : 
To love, towealth, to pomp, I pine and die; 
With all theſe living in philoſophy 3. [ /ubſcribes, 
Bir. I can but ſay their proteſtation over, 
So much, dear liege, I have already ſworn, 
That is, To live and ſtudy here three years. 
But there are other ſtrict obſervances: 
As, not to ſee a woman in that term; 
Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there: 
And, one day in a week to touch no food; 
And but one meal on every day beſide; 
The which, I hope, is not enrolled there: 
And then, to ſleep but three hours in the night, 
And not be ſeen to wink of all the day; 
(When I was wont to think no harm all night, 
And make a dark night too of half the day;) 
Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there. 
O, theſe are barren taſks, too hard to keep; 
Not to ſee ladies, ſtudy, faſt, not ſleep +. 
King. Your oath is paſs'd to paſs away from theſe. 
Bir. Let me ſay, no, my liege, an if you pleale ; 
J only ſwore, to findy with your grace, 
And Ray here in your court for three years? ſpace. 
Long. You ſwore to that, Biron, and to the reft. 
Bir. By yea and nay, fir, then I ſwore in jeſt, — 
What is the end of ſtudy? let me know. 
King. Why, that to know, which elſe we ſhould not 
know. | 
3 With all theſe living in philoſophy.] The ſtyle of the rhyming 
ſcenes in this play is often entangled and obſcure, I know not cer- 
tainly to what all zheſe is to be referred; I ſuppoſe he means, that he 
finds love, pomp, and wealth in philoſophy. JoHNSON- | 
4 Mot to fee ladies, ftudy, faſt, not ſlezp.)] That is, to fee no ladies, to 
Rudy, to faſt, and not to ſleep, MALONE. 5 7 
ir. 


LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 311 


Bir. Things hid and barr'd, you mean, from common 

ſenſe ? | 

King. Ay, that is ſtudy's god-like recompence. 

Bir. Come on then, I will ſwear to ſtudy ſo, 

To know the thing I am forbid to know: 
As thus, — To ſtudy where I well may dine, 
When I to feaſt expreſly am forbid 5 ; 

Or, ſtudy where to meet ſome miſtreſs fine, 

When miſtreſſes from common ſenſe are hid: 
Or, having {worn too hard-a-keeping oath, 
Study to break it, and not break my troth. 
If ſtudy's gain be thus, and this be ſo, 
Study knows that, which yet it doth not know: 
Swear me to this, and I will ne'er ſay, no. | 

King. Theſe be the ſtops that hinder ſtudy quite, 
And train our intellects to vain delight. 

Bir. Why, all delights are vain; but that moſt vain, 
Which, with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain: 
As, painfully to pore upon a book, | 

To ſeek the light of truth; while truth the while 

Doth falſly blind the eye-ſight of his look“: 
— Light, ſeeking light, doth light of light beguile : 
So, ere you find where light in darkneſs lies, 
Your light grows dark by loſing of your eyes. 
Study me how to pleaſe the eye indeed, 

By fixing it upon a fairer eye; 
Who dazzling ſo, that eye ſhall be his heed, 

And give him light that was it blinded by“. 

5 When Ito feaſt expreſiy am forbid ;] The old copy has—to faſt, This 
neceſlary emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. MaroNnE., 

6 ʒohile truth the while | 

Doth falſly blind &c.] Falſly is here, and in many other places, 
the ſame as diſponeſtly or treacherouſly. The whole ſenſe of this gingling 
declamation is only this, that a man by too cloſe tudy may read bimſelf blind, 
which might have been told with leſs obſcurity in fewer words. JohN SON. 

7 Who dazzling ſo, that eye ſhall be his heed, : 

And give bim light that was it blinded by.] This is another paſſage 
unneceſſarily obſcure : the meaning is, that when he dazzl/es, that is, 
Has his eye made weak, by fixing his eye upon a fairer eye, that fairer eye 
Hall be bis beed, his direction or lode-ftar, (See Midſummer Night's 
Dream,) and give him light that was blinded by it. JoxNsoN. 

The old copies read it vas, Corrected by Mr. Steevens. MAL ONE. 
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312 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 
Study is like the heaven's glorious ſun, 

That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save baſe authority from others? books. 
Theſe earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 

That give a name to every fixed ſtar, = 
Have no more profit of their ſhining nights, 

Than thoſe that walk and wot not what they are. 

Too much to know, is, to know nought but fame; 
And every godfather can give a names. 

King. How well he's read, to reaſon againſt reading! 
Dum. Proceeded well, to ſtop all good proceeding ? | 
Long. He weeds the corn, and ſtill lets grow the weeding. 
Bir. The ſpring is near, when green geeſe are a 

breeding. 

Dum. How foilows that? 

Bir. Fit in his place and time. 

Dum. In reaſon nothing. 

Bir. Something then in rhime. 

King. Biron is like an envious ſneaping froſt“, 

That bites the firſt-born infants of the ſpring. 
Bir. Well, fay I am; why ſhould proud ſummer boaſt, 
Before the birds have any cauſeto ſing ? 
Why ſhould I joy in an abortive birth ? 
At Chriſtmas I no more deſire a roſe, 
Than wiſh a ſnow in May's new-fangled ſhows * ; 
But like of each thing, that in ſeaſon grows. 


3 Too much to know, is to know nougbt but fame; 

And every godfather can give a name.] The conſequence, ſays Biron, 

of too much knowledge, is not any real ſolution of doubts, but mere 

empty reputation. That is, too much kncwuledge gives only fame, a. 
name, which every godfather can give likewiſe, JOHNSON. 

9 Proceeded well, to ſtop all good proceeding !] To proceed is an academi- 
cal term, meaning, to take a degree; as he proceeded bachelor in phyſich. 
The ſenſe is, he bas taken bis degrees en the art of hindering the degrees of 
o. bers. JonNsoON. 

i — ſneaping frcſt,] So ſneaping winds in the Winter's Tale. To 
ſneap is to check, to rebuke. STEEVENS. 

2 — May's new-fangled ſhows;] Mr. Theobald reads — new-fangled 
earth, in order to rhyme with the laſt line but one. I rather ſuſpect 2 
line to have been loſt after © an abortive birth.“ For an in that line 
the old copies have any. Corrected by Mr, Pope. MALoNE. 
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| LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 313 
So you, to ſtudy now it 1s too late, ; h 
Climb o'er the houſe to unlock the little gate 3. 

King. Well, fit you out“: go home, Biron; adieu! 
Bir. No, my good lord; I have ſworn to ſtay with you: 
And, though I have for barbariſm ſpoke more, 
Than for that angel knowledge you can ſay, 
Yet confident I'll keep what I have ſwore, | 
And bide the penance of each three years“ day. 
Give me the paper, let me read the ſame; 
And to the ſtrict'ſt decrees I'll write my name. 
King. How well this yielding reſcues thee from ſhame ! 
Bir, [reads.) Item, That no woman ſhall come within 
a mile of my court ;—Hath this been proclaimed ? 

Long. Four days ago. 

Bir. Let's ſee the penalty. [reads. on pain of lo/ing 
her tongue. Who deviſed this penalty ? 

Long. Marry, that did J. 

Bir. Sweet lord, and why ? 

Long. To fright them hence with that dread penalty. 

Bir. A dangerous law againſt gentility * !=—[ reads.}] 

Item, IF any man be ſeen to talk with a woman within the 
zZerm of three years, he ſhall endure ſuch publick ſhame as the 
reſt of the court can poſſibly dewiſe,— 

This article, my liege, yourſelf muſt break; 

For, well you know, here comes in embaſſy 
The French king's daughter, with yourſelf to ſpeak,— 
A maid of 2 and complete majeſty,—, 

About ſurrender-up of Aquitain 

To her decrepit, ſick, and bed-rid father: 


Therefore this article is made in vain, = 


Or vainly comes the admired princeſs hither, 


| 8 
3 Climb oer the houſe &c.)] This is the reading of the quarto, 1 593 
and much preferable to that of the folio 

That were to climb o' er the houſe to unlock the gate. MAL ONE. 

* — fit you out :] This may mean, hold you out, continue refractory. 
But I ſuſpect, we ſhould read—ſe: you out. MALoNnE. 

4 A dangerous law againſt gentility !] This and the four following 
lines, which in the old copy are given to Longaville, were properly at- 
tributed to Biron by Mr. Theobald. MALON E. 

Gentility, here, does not ſignify that rank of people called, gentry 5 
but what the French expreſs by, gentilees i. e. elegantia, 8 
And the meaning is this: Such a law for baniſhing women from the 
court, is dangerous, or injurious, to politeneſs, urbanity, and the _ 
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314 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 
King. What ſay you, lords? why, this was quite forgot. 


Bir. So ſtudy evermore is overſhot; 
While it doth ſtudy to have what it would, 
Tt doth forget to do the thing it ſhould : 
And when 1t hath the thing it hunteth moſt, 
*'Tis won, as towns with fire; ſo won, ſo loſt. 
King. We muſt, of force, diſpenſe with this decree; 
She muſt lie here 5 on mere neceſlity. 
Bir. Neceſſity will make us all forſworn 
Three thouſand times within this three years” ſpace : 
For every man with his affects is born; 
Not by might maſter'd, but by ſpecial grace 6: 
If I break faith, this word ſhall ſpeak for me, 
J am forſworn on mere neceſſity.— 
So to the laws at wel 1 I write my name: [ /ubſeribes. 
And he, that breaks them in the leaſt degree, 
Stands in attainder of eternal ſhame : 
Suggeſtions 7 are to others, as to me 
But, I believe, although I ſeem fo loth, 
J am the laſt that will laſt keep his oath. 
But is there no quick recreation * granted? 
King. Ay, that there is: our court, you know, is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain; | 
A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain: 
One, whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony; 
A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny ? : 


. 
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This 
refined pleaſures of life. For men without women would turn brutal, 
and ſavage, in their natures and behaviour. THEOBALD. 
5 She muſt lie here] To lie in old language is to ſojourn. MALONE. 
Not by might maſter 'd, but by ſpecial grace:] Biron, amidſt his 
extravagancies, ſpeaks: with great juſtneſs againſt the folly of vows. 
They are made without ſufficient regard to the variations of life, and 
are therefore broken by ſome unforeſeen neceſſity» They proceed com- 
monly from a preſumptuous confidence, and a falſe eftimate of human 
power. JOHNSON. | 
7 Suggeſiions—] Temptations. JoHN$SONs 
5 == guicz recreation] Lively ſport, ſpritely diverſion. Jon xsoN. 
9 A man of complements, whom right and vuron 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny :] This paſſage, I believe, 
| 5 | meang 
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LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 315 
This child of fancy“, that Armado hight?, 


For interim toour ſtudies, ſhall relate, 
In high-born words, the worthof many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate 3. 
How you delight, my lords, I know not, I; 
But, I proteſt, I love to hear him lie, 
And I will uſe him for my minſtrelſy. 
Bir. Armado is a moſt illuſtrious wight, 
A man of fire- new words, faſhion's own knight. 
Long. Coſtard the ſwain, and he, ſhall be our ſport; 
And, ſo to ſtudy, three years 1s but ſhort. 


means no more than that Don Armado was a man nicely verſed in ce- 
remonial diſtinctions, one who could diſtinguiſh in the moſt delicate 
queſtions of honour the exact boundaries of right and wrong. Compli- 
ment, in Shakſpeare's time, did not ſignify, at leaſt did not only ſignify 
verbal civility, or phraſes of courteſy, but according to its original 
meaning, the trappings, or ornamental appendages of a character, in 
the fame manner, and on the ſame principles of ſpeech with accompliſh- 
ment. Complement is, as Armado well expreſſes it, the varniſb of a com- 
plete man, JOHNSON. | 

So, in the title-page to R. Braithwaite's Engliſh Gentlewoman : 
hat ornaments do beſt adorn her, and what complements do beſt 
accompliſh her.“ Again, in Sir Giles Ggoſcap, 1606: **—adorned with 


the exacteſt complements belonging to everlaſting nobleneſs.“ 


STEEVENS. 


I This child of fancy, ] This fantaſtick. The expreſſion, in another 

ſenſe, has been adopted by Milton in his L'Allegro- 1 
Or ſweeteſt Shakſpeare, Fancy s child—.” MAL ONE. 

2 — that Armado hight,] Who is called Armado. MATLONE. 

3 From tawny Spain, loft in the world's debate.] i. e. he ſhall relate 
to us the celebrated ſtories recorded in the old romances, and in their 
very ſtile, Why he ſays from tawny Spain is, becauſe theſe romances, 
being of Spaniſh original, the heroes and the ſcene were generally of 
that country. Why he ſays, /oft in the wvorld's debate, is, becauſe the 


ſubject of thoſe romances were the cruſades of the European chriſtians 


againſt the Saracens of Aſia and Africa. WARBURTON. 
I have ſuffered this note to hold its place, though Mr. Tyrwhitt has 
ſhewn that it is wholly unfounded, becauſe Dr. Warburton refers to it 


in his diſſertation at the end of this play. MALONE. 


— in the world's debate.] The world ſeems to be uſed in a monaftick 
ſenſe by the king, now devoted for a time to a monaſtick life. In the 
world, in ſeculo, in the buſtle of human affairs, from which we are now 


" happily ſequeſtred, in the world, to which the votaries of ſolitude have 


no relations JOHNSON, 
Enter 
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Enter Dull, with a letter, and Cos r ARD. 


Dull. Which is the duke's own perſon * ? 
Bir. This, fellow ; What would'ſt? „ 
Dull. J myſelf reprehend his own perſon, for I am his 
race's tharboroughs : but I would lee his own perſon in 
fem and blood. 
Bir. This is he. 
Dull. Signior Arme Arme —commends you. There's 
villainy abroad; this letter will tell you more. 
Coſt. Sir, the contempts thereof are as touching me. 
King. A letter from the magnificent Armado. 
Bir. How low ſoever the matter, I hope in God for 
high words. 
Long. A high hope for a low having“: God grant us 
patience ! 
Bir. To hear? or forbear hearing” ? 
Long. To hear meekly, fir, and to laugh moderately ; 
or to forbear both.- | 
Bir. Well, fir, be it as the ſtile ſhall give us cauſe to 
climb in the merrineſs. | 
Coft. The matter is to me, fir, as concerning Jaque- 
netta. The manner of it is, I was taken with the 
manners. 
Bir. 


4 — the duke's owwn perſon ?] Theobald without any neceſſity reads 
king's own perſon, The princeſs in the next act calls the king“ this 
virtuous duke; * a word which, in our author's time, ſeems to have been 
uſed with great laxicy. And indeed, though this were not the caſe, ſuch a 


fellow as Coſtard may well be ſuppoſed ignorant of his true title. MAL ONE. 


5 — tharborough :] i. e. Thirdborough, a peace officer, alike in au- 


thority with a headborough or a conſtable. Sir J. HAwKiNs. 


6 A bigh hope for a low having ;] The old copies read—heaven. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, and has been adopted by all 
the ſubſequent editors. Having is acquiſition. See Vol. I. p. 253, 
n. 5. MALONE. | 

Heaven, however, may be the true reading, in allufion to the gra- 
dations of happineſs promiſed by Mohammed to his followers. So, in 
the comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600: 

“ Oh, how my ſoul is rapt to a third heaven! STEEvENs. 

7 To hear? or forbear hearing?] One of the modern editors, plau- 
fibly enough, reads,—To hear? or forbear laugbing? MALONE. 

8 — taken with the manner, ] A forenſick term, A thief is ſaid to 


adopted by the ſublequent editors. Mar oN R. 


LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 3 
Bir. In what manner? | 
Coft. In manner and form following, fir; all thoſe 


three: I was ſeen with her in the manor houſe, fitting 


with her upon the form, and taken following her into the 
park; which put together, is, in manner and form fol- 
lowing. Now, fir, for the manner, —it is the manner of 
a man to ſpeak to a woman: for the form,—in ſome form. 
Bir. For the following, fir ? | 

Coft. As it ſhall follow in my correction; And God 
defend the right ! 

King. Will you hear this letter with attention; 

Bir. As we would hear an oracle. 

_ Such is the ſimplicity of man to hearken after 
the fleſh. ; ; 

King. [reads.] Great deputy, the welkin*; wice-gerent, 
and ſole dominator of Navarre, my ſoul's earth's Gd, and 
body's foftering patron,— 

Coſt. Not a word of Coſtard yet. 

King. So it is, — | 

Coſt. It may be ſo: but if ke ſay it is ſo, he is, in tel- 
ling true, but ſo, ſo?. CS 

King. Peace. | | 

Coſt.—be to me, and every man that dares not fight! 

King. No words. | 

Coft.—of other men's ſecrets, I beſeech you. 

King. So it is, befieged with ſable-colour*'d melancholy, 1 did 
commend tbe black oppreſſing humour to the moſt wholeſome 
phyfeck of thy health-giving air; and, as J ama gentleman, 
betook myſei to walk. The time, when? About the fixth 


Hour; "when beaſts moſt graze, birds beſt peck, and men fit 


down to that nouriſhment which is called ſupper. So much 
for the time when : Now for the ground which 5 which, I 


mean, I walk*d upon: it is ycleped, thyspark, Then 


for the place where; where, I mean, I did encounter that 


be taken with the manner, i. e. mainour or mancur, (for ſo it is written 
in our old law-books,) when, he is apprehended with the thing ſtolen in 
His poſſeſſion. The thing that he has taken was called mainour, from 
the Fr, manier, manu tractare. MALONE. 


9 = but ſo, ſo,] The ſecond ſo was added by Sir T. Hanmer, and 
obſcene 
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obſcene and moſt prepoſterous event, that draweth from my 
now-white pen the ebon-colour'd int, which here thou view. 
&ft, beholdeſt, ſurveye/?, or ſeeſt : But to the place, where, 

At ftlandeth north-north-caſt and by eaſt from the weſt cor 
ner of thy curious-knotted garden: There did I ſee that Ire. 
fpirited ">a that baſe minnow of thy mirth *, | 
Co. Me. 155 

3 unletter' d ſmall-knoxving ſoul, 
Coft. Me. | 

King.—that ſhallow vaſſal, 

Coſt. Still me. | 

King.—whicb, as Iremember, hight Coſtard, 
Coft. O me! 

King. —forted and conſorted, contrary to thy eftabliſhedpro- 
elaimed edift and continent canon, with—with *—OQ) avith 
ut with this I paſſion to ſay wherewith, 0 

Coſt. With a wench. | > 

King,—with a child of our grandmother Eve, a female; 
or, for thy more ſewveet underſtanding, a woman. Him 1 
(a5 my ever-eſteemed duty pricks me on) have ſent to thee, 
to receive the meed of puniſhment, by thy faveet Grace's officer, 
Anthony Dull; a man of good repute, carriage, tearing, 
and eftimation. 

Dull. Me, an't ſhall pleaſe you; I am Anthony Dull. 

King. For Faquenetta, (ſo is the weaker veſſel called. 
ewhich I apprehended with the aforeJaid fwwain, ) I keep her 
as a veſſel of thy laws fury; and ſhall, at the leaſt of thy 
feweet notice, bring her to trial. Thine, in all compliments 


of devoted and heart-burning heat of duty, 
| | Don Adriano de Armado. 
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I = baſe minnow of thy mirth,] The baſe minnow of thy mirth, is 
the contemptibly, little object that contributes to thy entertainment. 
Shakſpeare makes Coriolanus characteriſe the tribunitian inſolence of 
Sicinius, under the ſame figure: 

66 . hear you not 
„„ This Triton of the minnows 2” 

Again, in Hawve'wwith you to Saffron Walden &c. 1596: © Let him 
genie that there was another ſhewe made of the little minnow, his bro- 
ther”, &c. STEEVENS. | 

2 =With—with—] The old copy readsm-zhbich with. The cor- 
rection is Mr, Theobald's. MAL ONE. 3 

. a 1 ; irs 
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Bir. This is not ſo well as I look'd for, but the beſt 
that ever I heard. | : 
King. Ay, the beſt for the worſt, But, firrah, what 
ſay you to this ? | 
Coft. Sir, I confeſs the wench. _ 
King. Did you hear the proclamation ? 
Cot. I do confeſs much of the hearing it, but little of 
the marking of it?. 
King. It was proclaim'd a year's impriſonment to be 
taken with a wench. _ 
' Coft. I was taken with none, fir; I was taken with a 
damoſel. 
King. Well, it was proclaim'd damoſel. 
 Coft. This was no damoſe] neither, firz ſhe was a 
virgin. - | 8 
King. It is ſo varied too; for it was proclaim'd, virgin. 
Coſt. If it were, I deny her virginity ; I was taken with 
2 maid. | 
King. This maid will not ſerve your turn, ſir. 
Coſt. This maid will ſerve my turn, fir. 
King. Sir, I will pronounce your ſentence ; You ſhall 
faſt a week with bran and water. 
Coft. I had rather pray a month with mutton and 
porridge, f | 
King. And Don Armado ſhall be your Keeper, 
My lord Biron, ſee him deliver'd o'er. — | 
And go we, lords, to put in practice that 
Which each to other hath ſo ſtrongly ſworn, 
| [Exeunt King, LoNGAVILLE, and DUMAIN, 
Bir. I'll lay my head to any good man's hat, 
Theſe oaths and laws will prove an idle ſcorn. — 
Sirrah, come on. | 
Coft. I ſuffer for the truth, ſir: for true it is, I was 
taken with Jaquenetta, and Jaquenetta is a true girl; 
and therefore, Welcome the ſour cup of proſperity! Af- 
fliction may one day ſmile again, and till then, Sit thee 
down, ſorrow ! | [ Exeunt, 


3 Ido confeſs much of the hearing it, but little of the marking of it.] 


So Falſtaff, in K. Henry IV. P. II: it is the diſeaſe of not liſten- 


ing, the malady of not marking, that I am troubled withal.” STEzv. 
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SCENE 
Another part of the ſame. A Room in Armado's Houſe. 
Enter ARMADO and Mork. 


Arm. Boy, what ſign is it, when a man of great ſpirit 
grows melancholy ? | | | 
Moth. A great ſign, fir, that he will look ſad. 
Arm. Why, ſadneſs is one and the ſelf-ſame thing, 
dear imp +. | - | | 
Moth. No, no; O lord, ſir, no. | 
Arm. How can'ſt thou part ſadneſs and melancholy, 


my tender juvenal 5 ? | . 
Moth. By a familiar demonſtration of the working, my 


tough ſenior? 2 | 
Arm. Why tough ſenibr? why tough ſenior ? 
| Moth. Why tender juvenal ? why tender juvenal ? 
Arm. I ſpoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent epi- 
theton, appertaining to thy young days, which we may 
nominate tender. | 
Moth. And I, tough ſenior, as an appertinent title to 
your old time, which we may name tough 7. 
Arm. Pretty, and apt. 
Moth. How mean you, fir? I pretty, and my ſaying 
apt? or J apt, and my ſaying pretty? ä 
Arm. Thou pretty, becauſe little. 


4 — gear imp. ] Imp was anciently a term of dignity, Lord Crom- 
well in his laſt letter to Henry VIII. prays for the imp bis ſon. It is 
now uſed only in contempt or abhorrence; perhaps in our authour's 
time it was ambiguous, in which ſtate it ſuits well with this dialogue. 

| : JonunseN. 
Piſtol ſalutes king Henry V. by the ſame title. STEEVENS. 

5 — my tender juvenal? ] Fuvenal is youth. STEEVENS. 

6 — tough ſenior, as an appertinent title to your old time,] Here and 
in two ſpeeches above the old copies have ſignior, which appears to have 
been the old ſpelling of ſenior. So, in the laſt ſcene of the Comedy of Er- 
rors ; edit. 1623: We will draw cuts forthe fgnior ; till then, lead thou 
firſt.” In that play the ſpelling has been corrected properly by the mo- 
dern editors, who yet, I know not why, have retained the old ſpelling in 
the paſſage before us. MALoNE. 

7 — tough.] Old and tough, young and tender, is one of the pro- 
verbial phraſes collected by Ray. STEEVENS. 

| Meth. 


\ 
\ 
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Ioth. Little pretty, becauſe little: Wherefore apt? 

Arm. And therefore apt, becauſe quick. 1 

Moth. Speak you this in my praiſe, maſter ? 

Arm. In thy condign praiſe. . 

Moth. I will praiſe an eel with the ſame praiſe. 

Arm. What? that an eel is ingenious ? 

Moth. That an eel 1s quick. | 

Arm. ] do ſay, thou art quick in anſwers: Thou heat'ſt 
my blood. 

Moth. I am anſwer'd, ſir. 

Arm. I love not to be croſs'd. 355 

Moth. He ſpeaks the mere contrary, croſſes love 
not him. „ [ afede. 
; ej I have promiſed to ſtudy three years with the 

uke. | 

Moth. You may do it in an hour, fir. 

Arm. Impoſſible. 

Moth, How many is one thrice told ? 
Arm. I am ill at reckoning, it fitteth the ſpirit of a 
tapſter. one” | 

Moth. You area gentleman and a gameſter, fir. 

Arm, I confeſs both; they are both the varniſh of a 
complete man. 

Meth. Then, Iam ſure, you know how much the groſs 
ſam of deuce-ace amounts to. „ 5 

Arm. It doth amount to one more than two. 

Moth. Which the baſe vulgar do call, three. 

Arm. True, | : | 

Moth. Why, ſir, is this ſuch a piece of ftudy ? Now 
here is three ſtudied, ere you'll thrice wink: and how 
eaſy it is to put years to the word three, and ſtudy three 
years in two words, the dancing horſe will tell you "© 

rm. 


3 — croſſes love not Bim.] By croſſes he means money. So, in As 


you like it, the Clown ſays to Celia, „i, I ſhould bear you, I ſhould 


bear no croſs.” JOHNSONe 
9 — and how eaſy it is to put years to the word three, and ſtudy 
three years in two words, the dancing horſe ill tell you.] Bankes's horſe, 
which play'd many remarkable pranks. Sir Kenelm Digby (A Treatiſe 
of Bodies, ch. xxxviii. p. 393.) obſerves, © That his horſe would re- 
ſtore a glove to the due owner, after the maſter had whiſpered the man's 
Vor. II. YL name 
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Arm. A moſt fine figure! 
Moth. To prove you a cypher. Lade. 
Arm. | will hereupon confeſs, J am in love: and, as it 

is baſe for a ſoldier to love, ſo am I in love with a baſe 
wench. If drawing my ſword againſt the humour of 
affection would deliver me from the reprobate thought 
of it, I would take defire priſoner ; and ranſom him to 
any French courtier for a new deviſed court'ſy. I think 
ſcorn to ſigh ; methinks, I ſhould out- wear Cupid. Com- 
fort me, boy; What great men have been in love? 

Moth. Hercules, maſter. | 

Arm, Moſt ſweet Hercules! More authority, dear 
boy, name more ; and, ſweet my child, let them be men 
of good repute and carriage. 

Moth. Sampſon, maſter : he was a man of good car- 
riage, great carriage; for he carried the town-gates on 
his back, like a porter: and he was in love. 

Arm. O well-knit Sampſon ! ſtrong-jointed Sampſon ! 
I do excel! thee in my zapter, as much as thou didſt me in 
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name in his ear; would tell the juſt number of pence in any piece of 
ſilver coin, newly ſnewed him by his maſter; and even obey preſently 
his command, in diſcharging himſelf of his excrements, whenſoever he 
had bade him.” GRE. | ; | 

See alſo Chreſtoloros, or Seven Bookes of Epigrames, written by T. 
B. [Thomas Baſtard] 1598, lib. III. ep. 27: 

46 Of Bankes' Horſe. 
« Bankes hath a horſe of wondrous qualitie, 
& For he can fight, and piſie, and daunce, and lie, 
« And finde your purſe, and tell what coyne ye have: 
„„ But Bankes, who taught your horſe to ſmel a knave?“ 

Among other exploits of this celebrated beaſt, it is aid that he went 
up to the top of St. Paul's. 

Among the entries at Stationers'-Hall is the following: Nov. 14, 
159 5, A Ballad ſhewing the ſtrange qualities of a young nagg called 
Morocco.“ STEEVENS. | 

In 1595 was publiſhed a pamphlet entitled Maroccus extaticus, or 
Bankes' bay horſe in a trance. A diſcourſe ſet downe in a merry dialogue 
between Bankes and his beaſt : anatomizing ſome abuſes and bad trickes 
of the age. 4to. Ben Jonſon hints at the unfortunate cataſtrophe of 
both man and horſe, which, I find, happened at Rome, where to the 
diſgrace of the age, of the country, and of humanity, they were burnt 
by order of the pope, for magicians. See Don Zara del Fogo, Iz mo. 
I660, p. 114. REED. | 
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: LOVE'S LABOUR?'S LOST. 323 
carrying gates. I am in love too.— Who was Sampſon” $ 
love, my dear Moth? 

Moth. A woman, maſter. 

Arm. Of what complexion ? 

Moth, Of all the four, or the three, or the two ; or one 
of the-four, 

Arm. Tell me preciſely, of what complexion ? 

Moth. Of the ſea-water green, fir. 

Arm. Is that one of the tour complexions ? 

Moth. As J have read, fir ; and the beſt of them too. 

Arm. Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers“: but to 

have 


Underneath is a ts of Bankes ad his horſe, copied from 
the pamphlet above mentioned, 


— 


i MATL ONE. 
7 Orem indeed is the colour of lovers: ] I do not know whether our 
Y 2 author 
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324 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 
have a love of that colour, methinks, Sampſon had 
ſmall reaſon for it. He, ſurely, affected her for her wit, 
Moth. It was ſo, fir; for ſhe had a green wit. 
Arm. My love is moſt immaculate white and red. 
Moth. Moſt maculate thoughts*, maſter, are maſk'd 
under ſuch colours. 
Arm. Define, define, well-educated infant. 
Moth. My father's wit, and my mother's tongue aſ- 
ſiſt me! ok 
Arm. Sweet invocation of a child ; moſt pretty, and 
pathetical ! 
Meth. If ſhe be made of white and red, 
Her faults will ne'er be known; 
For bluſhing 3 cheeks by faults are bred, 
And fears by pale-white ſhown : 
'Then, if ſhe fear, or be to blame, 
By this you ſhall not Enow ; 
For ſtill her cheeks poſſeſs the ſame, 
| Which native ſhe doth owe. 
A dangerous rhime, maſter, againft the reaſon of white 
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and red. 
Arm. Is there not a ballad, boy, of the King and the 
Beggar +? | 1 1 685 
if Moth. The world was very guilty of ſuch a ballad ſome 
- three ages fince : but, I think, now *tis not to be found; 
- or, if it were, it would neither ſerve for the writing, nor 
be the tune. 
wy Arm. I will have that ſubject newly writ o'er, that I 
; author alludes to “' the rare green eye, which in his time ſeems to have 
As been thought a beauty, or to that frequent attendant on love, jealouſy, 
£4 1 to which in The Merchant of Venice, and in Othello, he has applied the 
44 epithet green-ey d. MAL ONE. 
"nl 2 Moſt maculate thoughts, —] So the firſt quarto, 1598. The folio 
4417 has immaculate. To avoid ſuch notes for the future, it may be proper 
ol to apprize the reader, that where the reading of the text does not cor- 
| 5 | reſpond with the folio, without any reaſon being aſſigned for the de- 
j18 : viation, it is always warranted by the authority of the firſt quarto. 
'. toff | 7 MALON E. 
_ 3 For bluſhing—] The original copy has—3luſþ in. The emen- 
4 dation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. MAL ONE. 
A + — the King and the heggar ?] See Dr, Percy's Collection of old 
pj Ballads, in three vols, STEEVENS, | 3 
1 | . may | 
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may example my digrefſion 5 by ſome mighty precedent. 

Boy, I do love that country girl, that I took in the park 

with the rational hind Coftard © ; ſhe deſerves well. 
Meth. To be whipp'd; and yet a better love than my 

maſter. | Lide. 
Arm. Sing, boy; my ſpirit grows heavy in love. 

Moth. And that's great marvel, loving a light wench. 
Arm. 1 ſay, ſing. | 
Moth. Forbear, till this company be paſt. 


Enter DULL, CosTARD, and JAQUENETTA- 


Dull. Sir, the duke's pleaſure 1s, that you keep Coſtard 
ſafe: and you muſt let him take no delight, nor no pe- 
' nance ; but a' muſt faſt three days a-week: For this dam- 
ſel, I muſt keep her at the park; ſhe is allow'd for the 
day-woman. Fare you well. 

Arm. I do betray myſelf with bluſhing, —Maid, 

Jag. Man. | | | 
Arm. I will viſit thee at the lodge. 

Jag. That's hereby. 

Arm. I know where it is ſituate. 

Jag. Lord, how wiſe you are! 

Arm. I will tell thee wonders. 

Jag. With that face? 

Arm, I love thee. 

Jag. So J heard you ſay. 


5 — my digreſſion] Digreſſion on this occaſion ſignifies the act of 
going out of the right way. So, in Romeo and Fulict : 
6 Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 
* Digreſſing from the valour of a man.” STEEVENS, 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
; oh my digreſſicn is ſo vile, ſo baſe, 
«© That it will live engraven in my face.” MALONE. 
6 — the rational bind Coftard;] The reaſoning brute, the animal with 
Jome ſhare of reaſon. STEEVENS. 
I have always read irrational bind: if bind be taken in its beftial ſenſe, 
Armado makes Coftard a female. FARMER. 
Shakſpeare uſes it in its beftial ſenſe in Julius Cæſar, Act I, Ic. ili. 
and as of the maſculine gender : | 
c He were no lion, were not Romans Hinds. 
Again, in XK. Henry IV. p. 1. ſc. iii: **—yoy are a ſhallow cowardly 
hind, and you lye. STEZYVENS. | 
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Coſt. Well, if ever Ido ſee the merry days of deſolation 
that I have ſeen, ſome ſhall ſee— | 
Moth, What ſhall ſome ſee ? | 
Coft. Nay, nothing, maſter Moth, but what they look 
upon. It is not for priſoners to be too filent in their 
words; and, therefore, I will ſay nothing: I thank God, 
J have as little patience as another man; and, therefore 
I can be quiet. [Exeunt Mor and Cos rARD. 
Arm. I do affectò the very ground, which is baſe, where 
her ſhoe, which is baſer, guided by her foot, which is 
baſeſt, doth tread. I ſhall be forſworn, (which is a great 
argument of falſhood,) if I love: And how can that be true 
love, which is falſly attempted? Love is a familiar ; love 
is a devil: there is no evil angel but love. Yet Samp- 
fon was ſo tempted; and he had an excellent ſtrength ; 
yet was Solomon ſo ſeduced ; and he had a very good wit. 
.Cupid's but-ſhaft is too hard for Hercules* club, and 
therefore too much odds for a Spaniard's rapier. The 


Arm. And ſo farewell. 

Jag. Fair weather after you! 

Dull. Come, Jaquenetta, away 7, ; 

[Exeunt DULL and JAQUENETTAa. | 

Arm. Villain, thou ſhalt faſt for thy offences, ere thou , 

be pardoned. . : 4 

Ce. Well, fir, I hope, when I doit, I ſhall do it on a ; 

full ftomach. | 3 

5 Arm. Thou ſhalt be heavily puniſned. 5 
je Coſt. Tam more bound to you, than your fellows, for | 
"IN they are but lightly rewarded. | 3 
909 Arm. Take away this villain; ſhut him up. I 
11 . Moth. Come, you tranſgreſſing ſlave; away. 2 
* 1! Cot. Let me not be pent up, fir; I will faſt, being * 
7 ooſe. : I 
#1 Moth. No, ſir; that were faſt and looſe : thou ſhalt to I 
7 priſon. | 3 
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7 Come, &c.] To this line in the firſt quarto, and the firſt folio, C/o, 
by an error of the preſs is prefixed, inſtead of Con. i. e. Conſtable or 
Dull. Mr. Theobald made the neceſſary correction. MALONE. 

» — affe?—] is e. love. STEEVENSe 6 a 
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LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 327 
firft and ſecond cauſe will not ſerve my turn? ; the paſ- 
ſado he reſpects not, the duello he regards not; his diſ- 
grace is to be call'd boy ; but his glory 1s, to ſubdue men, 
Adieu, valour ! ruſt, rapier! be ſtill drum! for your 
manager 1s in love; yea, he loveth. Aſſiſt me ſome ex- 
temporal god of rhime, for, I am ſure, I ſhall turn 
ſonneteer*. Deviſe wit; write pen; for I am for whole 
valumes in folio, | (Exit. 


— — 


ACT H. 8 EL 
Another part of the ſame. A Pavilion and Tents at & 
Adi ſtance. 


Eater the Princeſs of France, Ros ALINE, MARIA, Ca- 
THARINE, BOYET, Lords, and other Attendants, 


Boy. Now, madam, ſummon up your deareſt ſpirits : 
Conſider who the king your father ſends; 
To whom he ſends ; and what's his embaſly : 
Yourſelf, held precious in the world's eſteem ; 
To parly with the ſole inheritor 
Of all perfections that a man may owe, 
Matchleſs Navarre ; the plea of no leſs weight 
Than Aquitain, a dowry for a queen. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 
As nature was in making graces dear, | 
When ſhe did ſtarve the general world beſide 
And prodigally gave them all to you. | 
Prin. Good lord Boyet, my beauty, though but mean, 
Needs not the painted flouriſh of your praiſe 
Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 
Not utter'd by baſe ſale of chapmen's tongues * : 
| I am 
9 The firſt and ſecond cauſe will not ſerve my turn; ] See the laſt act 
of As you like it, with the notes. JohN SON. 
I — ſonneteer.] The old copies read only—ſounets STEEVENS, 
The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. MaLoNnE. 
2 Beauty is bought by the judgment of the eye, 
Not utter d by baſe ſale of chapmen's tongues,] So, in our author's 


. 202d Sonnet: | 
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T am leſs proud to hear you tell my worth, 
'Than you much willing to be counted wiſe 
In ſpending your wit in the praiſe of mine. 
But now to taſk the taſker, —Good Boyet, 
You are not ignorant, all-telling fame 
Doth noiſe abroad, Navarre hath made a vow, 
Till painful ſtudy ſhall out-wear three years, 
No woman may approach his ſilent court: 
Therefore to us ſeemeth it a needful courie, 
Before we enter his forbidden gates, 
To know his pleaſure; and in that behalf, 
Bold of your worthineſs we ſingle yon 
As our beſt-moving fair ſolicitor : 
'Tell him, the daughter of the king of France, 
On ſerious buſineſs, craving quick diſpatch, 
Impörtunes perſonal conference with his grace. 
Haſte, ſignify ſo much; while we attend, 
Like humble-viſag'd ſuitors, his high will. 
Boy. Proud of employment, willingly I go. [ Exit, 
Prin. All pride is willing pride, and yours is ſo.— 
Who are the votaries, my loving lords, 
That are vow-fellows with this virtuous duke ? 
1. Lord. Longayille is one. 
Prin. Know you the man ? 
Mar. I know him, madam ; at a marriage feaſt, 
Between lord Perigort and the beauteous heir 
Of Jaques Faulconbridge ſolemnized, 
In Normandy ſaw I this Longaville: 
A man of ſovereign parts he is eſteem'ds; 


BY, Well 
ce That love is merchandiz'd, whoſe rich eſteeming 
& The owner's tongue doth publiſh every where.“ MALONE. 
Chapman here ſeems to ſignify the ſeller, not, as now commonly, the 
buyer, Cheap or cheaping was anciently the market ; chapman therefore 
is marketman. The meaning is, that the eftimation of beauty depends not on 
the uttering or proclamation of the ſeller, but on the eye of the buyer, [OHNSs 
3 A man of ſowvercign parts be is cem d;] Thus the folio, The firſt 
quarto, 1598, has the line thus: 
2A man of ſovereign peerelſſe he is eſteem'd. 
I believe, the author wrote 
& A man of —ſovereign, peerleſs, he's eſteem'd. 
A man of extraordinary aecompliſoments, the ſpeaker perhaps would 
Rs have 
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Well fitted in the arts *, glorious in arms: 


Nothing becomes him ill, that he would well. 

The only ſoil of his fair virtue's gloſs, 

(If virtue's gloſs will ftain with any ſoil,) 

Is a ſharp wit match'd with 5 too blunt a will; 

Whoſe edge hath power to cut, whoſe will ſtill wills 

It ſhould none ſpare that come within his power. 
Prin. Some merry mocking lord, belike ; is't ſo ? 
Mar. They ſay ſo moſt, that moſt his humours know. 
Prin. Such ſhort-liv'd wits do wither as they grow. 


Who are the reſt ? | 
Cath. The young Dumain, a well-accompliſh'd youth, 


Oft all that virtue love for virtue lov'd: 


Moſt power to do moſt harm, leaſt knowing ill; 
For he hath wit to make an ill ſhape good, 
And ſhape to win grace though he had no wit. 
I ſaw him at the duke Alengon's once; 

And much too little of that good I ſaw, 

Is my report, to his great worthineſs®. 

Ro/. Another of theſe ſtudents at that time 
Was there with him, if I have heard a truth; 
Biron they call him ; but a merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never ſpent an hour's talk withal : 


His eye begets occaſion for his wit; 


For every object that the one doth catch, 


have ſaid, but ſuddenly checks himſelf; and adds“ ſovereign, peerleſs 
he's eſteem'd.“ So, before: Matchleſs Navarre.” Again, in the Tempeſt ; 
| * but you, O you, | 
ce So perfect, and ſo peerleſs are created,” 

In the old copies no attention ſeems to have been given to abrupt 
ſentences. They are, almoſt uniformly printed corruptly, without any 
mark of abruption. Thus, in Much ado about nothing, we find both 
in the folio and quarto, „but for the ſtuffing well, we are all mor- 
tal.“ See p. 220 of this volume. See alſo p. 21: „ Sir, mock me 
not: your ſtory. MALONE. ; 

4 Well fitted in the arts.—] Well fitted is well qualified. JonnsoN. 

The, which is not in the old copies, was added for the ſake of the me- 
tre, by the editor of the ſecond folio”. MAaLoNnE. - | 

S — rmratch'd with —] is combined or joined with. JOHNSON» 

6 And much too little &c. ] i. e. And my report of the good I ſaw, is 


much too little, compared to his great worthineſs. HE ATR. . 
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The other turns to a mirth-moving jeſt ; 


Which his fair tongue (conceit's expoſitor) 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite raviſhed ; 
So ſweet and voluble is his diſcourſe. | 

Prin, God bleſs my ladies! are they all in love; 
That every one her own hath garniſhed | 
With ſuch bedecking ornaments of praiſe ? 

1. Lord. Here comes Boyet. 

Re-enter Bo ET. 

Prin. Now, what admittance, lord ? 

Boy. Navarre had notice of your fair approach: 
And he and his competitors 7? in oath 
Were all addreſs'd* to meet you, gentle lady, 
Before I came. Marry, thus much I have learnt, 
He rather means to lodge you in the field, 
(Like one that comes here to beſiege his court,) 
Than ſeek a diſpenſation for his oath, 
To let you enter his unpeopled houſe. 
Here comes Navarre. [The ladies maſſe, 

Enter King, LonGaviiie, DuUMAIN, BIRON, and 
: Attendants. BE 
King. Fair princeſs, welcome to the court of Navarre. 


Prin, Fair, I give you back again; and, welcome 


I have not yet: the roof of this court is too high to 


be yours; and welcome to the wide fields too bale to 


be mine. 

King. You ſhall be welcome, madam, to my court. 
Prin. Iwill be welcome then; conduct me thither. 
King. Hear me, dear lady ; I have ſworn an oath. 
Prin. Our Lady help my lord ! he'll be forſworn. 
King. Not for the world, fair madam, by my will. 
Prin. Why, will ſhall break it; will, and nothing elſe. 


7 = his competitors— [ That is, his confederates. See Vol. I. p. 


40, n. 7. MAT ONE. ny 

8 Mere all addreſs'd—] To addreſs is to prepare. So, in Hamlet: 
4 — it lifted up its head, and did addreſs 
« Itſelf to motion STEEVENS, 
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is a matter of little conſequence, MALONE, 
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King. Vour ladyſhip is ignorant what it is. | 
Prin, Were my lord ſo, his ignorance were wiſe, 

Where now his knowledge muſt prove ignorance. 

I hear, your grace hath ſworn-out houſe-keeping : 

Tis deadly fin to keep that oath, my lord, | 

And fin to break it® : | 

But pardon me, I am too ſudden bold; 

To teach a teacher ill beſeemeth me. 

Vouchſafe to read the purpoſe of my coming, 

And ſuddenly reſolve me in my ſuit. [gives @ paper. 


Ro/. How needleſs was it then 
To aſk the queſtion ! 
Bir. You muſt not be ſo quick. 
R/. Tis long of you that ſpur me with ſuch queſtions. 
Bir. Your wit's too hot, it ſpeeds too faſt, *twill-tire. 
No. Not till it leave the rider in the mire, 
Bir. What time o'day ? | | 
Ro/. The hour that fools ſhould aſk, 
Bir, Now fair befall your maſk ! 
Ro/. Fair fall the face it covers! 
Bir. And ſend you many lovers ! 
R/. Amen, ſo you be none. 
Bir. Nay, then will I be gone. 
King. Madam, your father here doth intimate 
The payment of a hundred thouſand crowns 
Being but the one halfof an entire ſum, 
Diſburſed by my father in his wars, 


9 And ſin to break it:] Sir T. Hanmer reads“ Not fin to break it:“ 
l believe erroneouſly, The princeſs ſhews an inconvenience very fre- 
quently attending raſh oaths, which, whether kept or broken, produce 
guilt, JOHNSON. 

1 Rolf. Did not I dance with you in Brabant once?] Thus the folio. 
In the firſt quarto, this dialogue paſſes between Catharine and Biron. It 
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332 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST, 
But ſay, that he, or we, (as neither have,) 
Receivãd that ſum ; yet there remains unpaid 

A hundred thouſand more; in ſurety of the which, 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us, f 


Although not valued to the money's worth. 


If then the king your father will reſtore 
But that one half which is unſatisfy'd, 

We will give up our right in Aquitain, 
And hold fair friendſhip with his majeſty. 


But that, it ſeems, he little purpofeth, 


For here he doth demand to have repaid 
An hundred thouſand crowns; and not demands, 
On payment of a hundred thouſand crowns 2, 
To have his title live in Aquitain ; 
Which we much rather had depart withal*, 
And have the money by our fatherlent, 
Than Aquitain ſo gelded as it is. 
Dear princeſs, were not his requeſts ſo far 
From reaſon's yielding, your fair ſelf ſnould make 
A yielding, *gainſt ſome reaſon, in my breaſt, 
And go well ſatisfied to France again. | 
Prin. You do the king my father too much wrong, 
And wrong the reputation of your name, | 
In ſo unſeeming to confeſs receipt | 
Of that which hath ſo faithfully been paid. 
King. I do proteſt, I never heard of it ; 
And, if you prove it, I'Il repay it back, 
Or yield up Aquitain. 
Prin. We arreſt your word :— 
Boyet, you can produce acquittances, 
For ſuch a ſum, from ſpecial officers 
Of Charles his father. 
King. Satisfy — 


2 On fayment—] This is Mr. Theobald's correction. The old cos 
pies have - One payment. The two words are frequently confounded 
In the books of our author's age, See a note on King Fohn, Act. III. 
ſc. iii. MaALoNE. | x 

3 — depart 2vitha/] To depart and to part were anciently ſynony- 
mous. So, in XK. Jobn: 

5 Hath willingly departed with a part.” STEEVENS. 
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Boy. So pleaſe your grace, the packet is not come, 
Where that and other ſpecialties are bound; 
To-morrow you ſhall have a fight of them. 

King. It ſhall ſuffice me: at which interview, 
All liberal reaſon I will yield unto. 

Mean time, receive ſuch welcome at my hand, 

As honour, without breach of honour, may, 

Make tender of to thy true worthineſs : 

You may not come, fair princeſs, in my gates; 
But here without you ſhall be fo receiv*'d, 

As you ſhall deem yourſelf lodg'd in my heart, 
Though ſo deny'd fair harbour in my houſe. 

Your own good thoughts excuſe me, and farewel : 


 To-morrow ſhall we viſit you again. 


Prin. Sweet health and fair deſires conſort your grace! 
King. Thy own wiſh wiſh I thee in every place! 
[ Exeunt King and his Train. 


Bir. Lady, I will commend you to my own heart. 

Re. Pray you, do my commendations ; I would be 
glad to ſee it. 

Bir. I would, you heard it groan, 

Ro/. Is the fool fick + ? 

Bir. Sick at the heart. 

Roſe Alack, let it blood. 

Bir. Would that do it good ? 

Roj. My phyſick ſays, 15. 

Bir. Will you prick't with your eye? 

R/. No, point, with my knife. 

Bir. Now, God ſave thy life! 

N. And yours from long living ! 


Bir. I cannot ftay thankſgiving. 4 
Dum. Sir, Ipray you, a word; What lady is that ſame®? 
| Boy. 


4 Ts the fool fick ?] She means perhaps his heart. So, in Much ads 
about nothing: (ante, p. 220.) „D. Pedro. In faith, lady, you have a 
merry heart, Beat. Yes, my lord; I thank it, poor fool, it keeps on 


the windy fide of care. MALONE. 


5 My pbyſich ſays, I.] She means to ſay, ay. The old ſpelling of 

the affirmative particle has been retained here for the ſake of the rhime. 

2 e | | MALONEs 
& What lady is that ſame ?}] It. is odd that Shakſpeare ſhould make 

8 N | | Daumain 
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Boy. The heir of Alengon, Roſaline her name. 

Dum. A gallant lady! Monſieur, fare you well. 
[Exit Du MAIR. 

Long. I beſeech you, a word; What is ſhe in the white? 

Boy. A woman ſometimes, an you ſaw her in the light. 

Long. Perchance, light in the light: I deſire her name. 

Boy. She hath but one for herſelf; to deſire that, were 

a ſhame. 2 

Long. Pray you, fir, whoſe daughter ? 

Boy. Her mother's I have heard. 

Long. God's bleſſing on your beard 7? ! 

Boy. Good fir, be not offended : 

She 1s an heir of Faulconbridge. 

Long. Nay, my choler is ended. 

She is a molt ſweet lady. 5 | 
Boy. Not unlike, fir; that may be, [Exit Lox c. 
Bir. What's her name in the cap ? 

Boy. Catharine, by good hap. 
Bir, Is ſhe wedded, or no? 
Boy. To her will, ſir, or ſo. 
Bir. You are welcome, ſir ; adieu! 
Boy. Farewell to me, fir, and welcome to you. | 
[Exit Bi RoN. Ladies unmaſe. 
Mar. That laſt is. Biron, the merry mad-cap lord; 


Not a word with him but a jeſt. 


Boy. And every jeſt but a word. 
Prin. It was well done of you, to take him at his word. 
Boy. I was as willing to grapple, as he was to board. 


Dumain enquire after Roſaline, who was the miſtreſs of Biron, and neg- 
lect Catharine, who was his own. Biron behaves in the ſame manner. 
No advantage would be gained by an exchange of names, becauſe the 
laſt ſpeech is determined to Biron by Maria, who gives a character of 
him after he has made his exit. Perhaps a// the ladies wore maſks but 
the princeſs. STEEKVENS. | 

They certainly did. See p. 331, where Biron ſays to Roſaline— 
& Now fair befall your maſc! MALONE. 

7 God's bleſſing on your beard !] That is, may'ſt thou have ſenſe and 
ſeriouſneſs more proportionate to thy beard, the length of which ſuits 
ill with ſuch idle catches of wit. JoRN Sox. | 

I doubt whether ſo much meaning was intended to be conveyed by 


theſe words, MALONE. 


g Mar. 
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Mar. Two hot ſheeps, marry ! 
Boy. And wherefore not ſhips ? 

No ſheep, ſweet lamb, unleſs we feed on your lips 3, 
Mar. You ſheep, andI paſture; Shall that finiſh the jeſt F 
Boy. So you grant paſture for me. | offering to #1/5 her. 
Mar. Not fo, gentle beaſt; | | 

My lips are no common, though ſeveral they be“. 

Boy. Belonging to whom ? 
Mar. To my fortunes and me. 
Prin. Good wits will be jangling : but, gentles, agree: 

The civil war of wits were much better uſed 

On Navarre and his book-men ; for here *tis abuſed. 

Boy. If my obſervation, {which very ſeldom lies,) 
By the heart's ftill rhetorick, diſcloſed with eyes *, 
Deceive me not now, Navarre is infected. 

Prin. With what ? 

Boy. With that which we lovers intitle, affected. 

Prin. Your reaſon? | 

Boy. Why, all his behaviours did make their retire 

To the court of his eye, peeping thorough deſire : 

His heart, like an agate, with your print impreſſed, 

Proud with his form, in his eye pride expreſſed : 


8 — unleſs wwe feed on your lips, ] Our author has the ſame expreſſion 


in his Venus and Adonis: 
| Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or on dale; 
& Graze on my lips.” MALONE. | 
9 My lips are no common, though ſeveral they be.] A play on the 
word ſeveral, which, beſides its ordinary fignification of ſeparate, diftin&, 
likewiſe fignifies in unincloſed lands, a certain portion of ground ap- 
propriated to either corn or meadow, adjoining the common field. In 
Minſheu's Dictionary, 1617, is the following article: „“ To sEVER 
from others. Hinc nos paſcua et campos ſeorſim ab aliis ſeperatos Se- 
verels dicimus.“ In the margin he ſpells the word as Shakſpeare does 
ſeverals.—Qur author is ſeldom careful that his compariſons ſhould 
anſwer on both ſides. If ſeveral be underſtood in its ruſtick ſenſe, the 
adverſative particle ſtands but awkwardly, To ſay, that though land is 
ſeveral, it is not a common, ſeems as unjuſtifiable as to attert, that 
though a houſe is a cottage, it is not a palace. MAL one. 
* By the heart's ſtill rhetorick, diſcloſed with eyes,] So in Daniel's 
Complaint of Rojamond, 1594: 
« Sweet filent rhetorick of perſuading eyes; 
« Dumb eloquence——e” MALONE.« 
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336 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 
His tongue, all impatient to ſpeak and not ſee *, 
Did ſtumble with haſte in his eye- ſight to be; 
All ſenſes to that ſenſe did make their repair, 
To feel only looking * on faireſt of fair: 
Methought, all his ſenſes were lock'd in his eye, 
As jewels in cryſtal for ſome prince to buy ; . 
Who, tend'ring their own worth, from where they were 
| : laſs'd, . 
Did AT you to buy them, along as you paſs'd. 
His face's own margent did quote ſuch amazes, 
That all eyes ſaw his eyes enchanted with gazes : 
I'll give you Aquitain, and all that is his, 
An you give him for my ſake but one loving kiſs. 
Prin. Come, to our pavilion: Boyet 1s diſpos'd 
Boy. But to ſpeak that in words, which his eye hath 
diſclos' d: | 
I only have made a mouth of his eye, 
By adding a tongue which I know will not lie. 
Ro/. Thou art an old love-monger, and ſpeak'ſt ſkil- 


fully. h 
Mar. He is Cupid's grandfather, and learns news of 
him. | 5 
Ro/. Then was Venus like her mother; for her father 


is but grim. 
Boy. Do you hear, my mad wenches? 
Mar. No. | 
Boy. What then, do you ſee ? 
Ro/. Ay, our way to be gone. 
Boy. Youare too hard for me. LExeunt. 


T His tongue, all impatient to ſpeak and not ſee,] That is, bis tongue 
being impatiently deſirous to ſee as well as ſpeak. JonNSONe 
2 To feel only looking—] Perhaps we may better read: 
To feed only by looking, JohN SON. | 
3 His face's own margent did quote &c.] In our author's time, notes, 
quotations, &c. were uſually printed in the exterior margin of books. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet: | | 
& And what obſcur'd in this fair volume lies, 
&«& Find written in the margin of his eyes.“ 
Again in Hamlet: ] knew you muſt be edified by the margent.” 
MALONE. 


AC. 
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ACT Hl. SCHEME L 
Another part of the ſame. 
Enter AR MA DñͥO and Mork. | 
Arm. Warble, child; make paſſionate my ſenſe of 


hearing. 5 
Moth. Concolinel— | [ /inging. 
Arm. Sweet air !—Go, tenderneſs of years; take this 

key, give enlargement to the ſwain, bring him feſtinately 

hither ?; I muſt employ him in a letter to my love. 

Moth. Maſter, will you win your love with a French 
brawl 3 ? | 

Arm. How mean'ſt thou? brawling in French? 

Moth. No, my complete maſter: but to jig off a tune at 
the tongue's end, canary to it with your feet“, humour 
it with turning up your eye-lids ; ſigh a note, and ſing a 
note ; ſometime through the throat, as if you ſwallow'd 
love with ſinging love; ſometime through the noſe, as 
if you ſnuff *d up love by ſmelling love; with your hat 
penthouſe-like, o'er the ſhop of your eyes; with your 
arms croſs' d on your thin belly-doublet, like a rabbit on a 
ſpit; or your hands in your pocket, like a man after 
the old painting; and keep not too long in one _ 

| | ut 

1 Concolinel—] Here is apparently a ſong loſt, Jouns0N. 

I have obſerved in the old comedies, that the ſongs are frequently 
omitted. On this occaſion the ſtage- direction is generally Here tbey 
Ning, —or, Cantant. Probably the performer was left to chuſe his own 
ditty, and therefore it could not with propriety be exhibited as part of 
a new performance. Sometimes yet more was left to the diſcretion of 
the ancient comedians, as I learn from the following circumſtance in 
K. Edward IV. 2d p.:1619 :=——<f& Jockey is led whipping over the ſtage, 
ſpeaking ſome words, but of no importance.” Again in Decker's Honeſt 
Whore, 1635: „ He places all things in order, ſinging with the ends of 


old ballads as he does it.” STEEVENS, 
2 — feſtinately hither ;] i. e. haſtily. Shakſpeare uſes the adjective 
Feſtinate, in another of his plays. STEEVENS. 
3 — a French brewl?] A brawl is a kind of dance. STEEVENSe 
4 — canary to it with your feet,] Canary was the name of a ſpritely 
nimble dance, THEOBALD. | 
5 lite a man after the old painting ;] It was a common trick 
among ſome of the moſt indolent of the ancient maſters, to place the 
Vor. II. ; 2 hands 
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but a ſnip and away: Theſe are complements ®, theſe are 


humours ; theſe betray nice wenchee—that would be be- 
tray'd without theſe ; and make them men of note, (do 
you note, men ?) that moſt are affected to theſe 7. 

Arm. How haſt thou purchaſed this experience? 

Moth. By my penny of obſervation *. 

Arm. But O,—but O,— 

Math. —the hobby-horſe is forgot“. 

Arm, Call'ſt thou my love, hobby-horſe ? 

Moth. No, maſter, the hobby-horſe is but a colt“, and 
your love, perhaps, a hackney. But have you forgot 
your love ? | | 


hands in the boſom or the pockets, or conceal them in ſome other part 
of the drapery, to avoid the labour of repreſenting them, or to diſguiſe 
their own want of ſkill to employ them with grace and propriety. STEzv, 

© — complements, ] i. e. accompliſhments. See p. 314, n. 9. MaLoxs, 

7 — and make them men of note, ¶ do you note, men?) that are moſt af- 
feed to theſe.] i. e. and make thoſe men who are moſt affected to ſuch 
accompliſhments, men of note. - Mr. Theobald, without any neceſiity, 
reads—and make tbe men of note, &c. which was, I think, too haftily 
adopted in the ſubſequent editions. One of the modern editors, inſtead 
f“ do you note, men? with great probability reads—do you note 
me? Maron, 

8 By my penny of obſervation.] The old copy reads—pen. The 
emendation is Sir T. Hanmer'ss MArLoNE. 

It is certainly right. The alluſion. is to the famous old piece, called 
A Penniaorth of Wit. FARMER. 1 

9 Arm. But O, — but O,. 
Moth. — the hobby-horſe is forget.] In the celebration of May- 
day, beſides the ſports now uſed of hanging a pole with garlands, and 
dancing round it, formerly a boy was dreſſed up repreſenting Maid Ma- 
Tian ; another like a fryar; and another rode on a hobby-horſe, with 
bells jingling, and painted ſtreamers. After the reformation took place, 
and preciſians multiplied, theſe latter rites were looked upon to ſavour 


of paganiſm; and then maid Marian, the friar, and the poor hobby- 


horſe, were turned out of the games. Some who were not ſo wilely 
preciſe, but regretted the diſuſe of the hobby-horſe, no doubt, ſatirized 
this ſuſpicion of idolatry, and archly wrote the epitaph above alluded 


to. Now Moth, hearing Armado groan ridiculouſly, and cry out, But 


ob but oþ !/—humourouſly pieces out his exclamation with the ſequel 


of this epitaph. THEOBALD. 


The ſame line is repeated in Hamlet. See the note on Act III. ſc. ii. 

; STEEVENS. 

T — but à colt. ] Colt is a hot, mad-brained, unbroken young fel- 
low; or ſometimes an old fellow with youthful deſires, ae” 
x | AV lhe 
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Arm. Almoſt I had. | 

Moth. Negligent ſtudent! learn her by heart. 

Arm. By heart, and in heart, boy. | 8 

Moth. And out of heart, maſter; all thoſe three I will 

rOve. | ; 
: Arm. What wilt thou prove? 

Moth. A man, if I live; and this, by, in, and with- 
out, upon the inſtant: By heart you love her, becauſe 
your heart cannot come by her: in heart you love her, 
becauſe your heart is in love with her; and out of 
heart you love her, being out of heart that you cannot 
enjoy her. | | - 

Arm. I am all theſe three. | 3 

0 0 And three times as much more, and yet nothing 
at all. | 

Arm. Fetch hither the ſwain; he muſt carry me a letter. 

Moth. A meſſage well ſympathiſed ; a horſe to be em- 
baſſador for an aſs ! 

Arm. Ha, ha; what ſayeſt thou? 
Mosh. Marry, fir, you muſt ſend the aſs upon the horſe, 
for he is very ſlow-gaited: But I go. | 

Arm. The way is but thort 5 away. 

Moth. As ſwitt as lead, fir. 

Arm. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious ? 

Is not lead a metal, heavy, dull, and flow ? 

Moth. Minime, honeſt maſter, or rather, maſter, no. 

Arm. I ſay, lead is ſlow. | 

Moth. You are too ſwift, fir, to ſay ſo* : 

Is that lead ſlow which is fir'd frim a gun? 

Arm. Sweet {ſmoke of rhetorick ! | 


2 You are too ſwift, fir, to ſay fo :] The meaning, I believe, is, You 
do not give yourſelf time to thinks if you ſay ſo» Swift, however, 
means ready at replies. STEEVENS. | 

Sevift is here uſed, as in other places, ſynonymouſly with vitty. 

p 1 | FARMER» 
So, in As you like it: © He is very ſwift and ſententious. Again in 
Mucb ado $4 nothing < : 

« Having ſo ſwift and excellent a wit.“ 
On reading the letter which contained an intimation of the Gun- 
powder-plot in 1605, King James ſaid, that ““ the ſtyle was more 
guicꝶ and pithie than was uſual in paſquils and libels,” MALONE. 
2 3 | He 
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He reputes me a cannon ; and the bullet, that's he. 

I ſhoot thee at the ſwain. f 
Moth. Thump then, and I flee. [ Exit, 
Arm. A moſt acute juvenal ; voluble and free of grace! 

By thy favour, ſweet welkin 3, I muſt ſigh in thy face: 


Moſt rude melancholy, valour gives thee place. 
My herald is return'd. | | 


Re-enter Mor and CosTarD. 


Moth. A -+ "pp maſter ; here's a Coſtard ! broken in 
a ſhin, 

Arm. Some enigma, ſome riddle: come,—thy envoy ; 

| —begin. | 

Coft. No egma, no riddle, no ' enn; no ſalve in the 
mail, fir®: O fir, plantain, a plain plantain ; no Penwoy, 
no Penvoy, no ſalve, fir, but a plantaim! 

Arm. By virtue, thou enforceſt laughter; thy filly 
thought, my ſpleen ; the heaving of my lungs provokes 
me to ridiculous ſmiling : O, pardon me, my ſtars! Doth 
the inconſiderate take ſalve for Venvoy, and the word, 
Penwvoy, for a ſalve? | 


3 By thy favour, ſweet welkin, ] Welkin is the ſky, to which Ar- 
mado, with the falſe dignity of a Spaniard, makes an apology for fighing 
in its face. JokNSsON. | | a 

4 — bere's a Coſtard broken—] i. e. a head. STEEVENS. 

5 — 70 Venvoy ;] The Penwvoy is a term borrowed from the old French 
poetry. It appeared always at the head of a few concluding verſes to 
each piece, which either ſerved to convey the moral, or to addreſs the 
poem to ſome particular perſon. It was frequently adopted by the 
ancient Engliſh writers. STEEVENS. | 

© — 70 ſalve in the mail, fir:) No ſalve in the mail may mean, no 
ſalve in the mountebank's budget. Joxnson. | | 

Male, which is the reading of the old copies, is only the old ſpelling 
of mail. So, in Taylor the Water-Poet's Works, ( Chara&er of a Baud) 
1630 :—<« the cloathe-bag of counſel, the cap-caſe, fardle, pack, male, 
of friendly toleration. The quarto 1598, and the firſt folio, have 
thee male. CorreQted by the editor of the ſecond folio, MAL ONE. 

I can ſcarcely think that Shakſpeare had ſo far forgotten his little 
ſchool-learning, as to ſuppoſe that the Latin verb ſalve, and the Engliſh 
ſubſtantive, ſalve, had the ſame pronunciation; and, yet, without this, 
the qujbble cannot be preſerved. Farmer 
The ſame quibble occurs in Ariſtippus, or the Fovial Philsſopher, 1630 : 

& Salve, Maſter Simplicius. | | 
% Salve me; tis but a ſurgeon's compliment. STEEVENS» 


Moth, 
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Moth. Do the wiſe think them other? is not Penvoy 
a ſalve? 
Arm. 8 7 page: it is an epilowis or diſcourſe, to make 
ain 
Some * precedence that hath tofore been ſain, 
J will example it ?: 
The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three. 
There's the moral: Now the Penwoy. 
Meth. I will add the Penwoy : Say the moral again, 
Arm. The fox, the ape, and the humble. bee, 
Were {till at odds, being but three : 
Moth. Until the 4 cy came out of door, 
| And ſtay'd the odds by adding four. 
Now will I begin your moral, and do you follow with my 
Penvoy. 
The fox, the ape, FE the humble bee, 
Were ſtill at odds, being but three : 
Arm, Until the gooſe came out of door, 
Staying the odds by adding four. 
Moth, A good Penwvoy, ending in the gooſe ; Would 
you deſire more ? 


Coft. Tt boy hath ſold him a bargain, a gooſe, that's 
at 
Sir, your penny-worth is good, an your gooſe be fat.— 
To ſell a bargain well, is as cunning as faſt and looſe: 
Let me ſee a fat Penwoy ; ay, that's a fat gooſe. 
Arm. Come hither, come hither; how did this argu- 
ment 5 ? 


Moth. 75 ſaying, that a Coftard was broken in a ſhin. 
Then call'd you for the Perwoy. 


Coft. True, and I for a plantain; Thus came your 


argument in: 


Then the boy's fat Perwoy, the gooſe that you bought; 
And he ended the market *. 22 F £ 


7 I will example it:] This and the following eight lines are omitted 
in the folio, MALONE. 


> And he ended the market.] Alluding to the proverb Free vo- 
ven and a gooſe make a market. Tre donne et us occa fan un mercato. 

Ital. Ray's Proverbs. STEEVENS. 
Arm. 
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Arm. But tell me ; how was there a Coſtard broken in 
a ſhin 9? | | 

Moth. I will tell you ſenſibly. 

Co/?. Thou haſt no feeling of it, Moth; I will ſpeak 
that Penvoy tm 7 5 75 5 | 
I, Coftard, running out, that was ſafely within, 
Fell over the threſhold, and broke my ſhin. 

Arm. We will talk no more of this matter. 

Cot. Till there be more matter in the ſhin, 

Arm. Sirrah Coſtard, I will enfranchiſe thee. 

Coſt. O, marry me to one Frances ;—TI ſmell ſome 
Penwoy, ſome goole, in this 4 

Arm. By my ſweet ſoul, I mean, ſetting thee at liber. 
ty, enfreedoming thy perſon ; thou wert immur'd, re. 
Krained, captivated, bound. | 
 Coft. True, true; and now you will be my purgation, 


and let me looſe. | . 

Arm. I give thee thy liberty, ſet thee from durance; 
and, in lieu thereof, impoſe on thee nothing but this: 
Bear this ſignificant to the country maid Jaquenetta : there 
is remuneration ; [giving bim money.] for the beſt ward 
of mine honour, is, rewarding my dependants, Moth, 
follow, TER. | | Exit. 

Moth. Like the ſequel, I*.—Signior. Coftard, adieu. 

Coft. My ſweet ounce of man's fleſh! my ineony 

Jew ? !— | [Exit Mor n. 


Now will: I leok to his remuneration. Remuneration! 
9 — how was there a Coſtard broken in a ſhin ?] It has been already 
obſerved that the head was anciently called the Coffard. STEEvENSs. 
1 Like the ſequel, I.] I follow you as cloſe as the ſequel does the 
premiſes, HEATH. | 
Moth alludes to the ſequel of any ſtory which follows a preceding 
part, and was in the old ſtory-books introduced in this manner :— 
c Here followeth the ſequel of ſuch a tory or adventure.” 80 Hamlet 
ſays,—* But is there no ſeqae! at. the heels of this mather's admo- 
nition? MasoNn. | 
my incony, Jew !] Incony or kony in the north ſignifies, fine, deli- 
Cate as a kony thing, a fine thing. WARBURTON. | 
_ Few, in our author's time, was, for whatever reaſon, apparently 2 
word of endearment. So, in the Midſummer-Night's Dream: 
&« Moſt briſky juvenal, and ele moſt lowely Jew,” Jounsoy. | 
In the old comedy called Blurt Maſter Conſtable, 1602, I meet = 
c * 


R R 0 ore. AE hens „ JF ___ 
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O, that's the Latin word for three farthings : three far. 
things—remuneration, hat's the price of this inkle? à 
penny — Noe, I'll give you a remuneration : why, it car- 
ries it. Remuneration hy, it is a fairer name than 
French crown. I will never buy and ſell out of this 
word. 

Enter BIRON. 


Bir. O, my good knave Coſtard! exceedingly well met. 
Coft. Pray you, fir, how much carnation ribbon may 
a man buy for a remuneration ? 
Bir. What 1s a remuneration ? 
Coſt. Marry, fir, half- penny farthing. : 
Bir. O, why then, three-farthings-worth of filk. 
Coft. I thank your worſhip: God be wi? you! 
Bir. O, ſtay, ſlave ; I muſt employ thee : 
As thou wilt win my favour, good my knave, 
Do one thing for me that I ſhall entreat. 
Coſt. When would you have it done, fir ? 
Bir. O, this afternoon. | 
Coſt. Well, I will do it, fir : Fare you well. 
Bir. O, thou knoweſt not what it is. 
Coſt. I ſhall know, fir, when I have done it. 
Bir. Why, villain, thou muſt know firſt. 
Coft. I will come to your worſhip to-morrow morning. 
Bir. It muſt be done this afternoon. Hark, ſlave, it is 
but this. 1 
The princeſs comes to hunt here in the park, 
And in her train there is a gentle lady; | 
When tongues ſpeak ſweetly, then they name her 
name, | | 
And Roſaline they call her: aſk for herz 
And to her white hand fee thou do commend. 
This ſeal'd-up counſel. There's thy guerdon 3 go. 
85 | | [ gives him money. 
Coſt. Guerdon,—O ſweet guerdon! better than re- 


this word, A maid is ſpeaking to her miſtreſs about a gown :“ it 
makes you have a moſt inconie body.” Again, in Marlowe's Jew of 
Malta, 1633: 5 | 
« While I in thy incony lap Able.“ STEEVENSs 
4 muneration; 
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$54 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 
muneration ; eleven-pence farthing better * : Moſt ſweet 
guerdon !—L will do it, fir, in print*,—Guerdon—re. 


muneration. [Exit. 
Bir. O!—And I, forſooth, in love! I, that have been 
love's whip ; | 


A very beadle to a humourous ſigh ; 

A critick ; nay, a night-watch conſtable ; 

A domineering pedant o'er the boy, 

Than whom no mortal ſo magnificent! 
This wimpled 5, whining, purblind, wayward boy; 


3 Coſt. Guerdon,. -O ſweet guerdon ! better than remuneration ; 
eleven-pence farthing better: &c.] Guerdon. i. e. reward. 

The following parallel paſſage in A Hezlth to the Gentlemanly Pro- 
feſſion of Serving-men, or the Serviag-man's Comfort, &c. 1598, was 
pointed out to me by Dr. Farmer: | 

c There was, ſayth he, a man, (but of what eſtate, degree, or call - 
ing, I will not name, leaſt thereby 1 might incurre diſpleaſure of anie) 
that comming to his friendes houſe, who was a gentleman of good 
reckoning, and being there kindly entertained, and well uſed, as well 
of his friende the gentleman as of his ſervantes; one of the ſayde ſer- 
vantes doing him ſome extraordinarie pleaſure during his abode there, 
at his departure he comes unto the ſayd ſervante, and faith unto him, 
Holde thee, here is a remuneration for thy paynes, which the ſervante 
receiving, gave him utterly for it (beſides his paynes) thankes, for it was 
but a tbrze-farthings peece: and I holde thankes for the ſame a ſmall 
price, howſoever the market goes. Now an other comming to the ſayd 

entleman's houſe, it was the foreſayd ſervant's good hap to be neare 
him at his going away, who calling the ſervant unto him, ſay'd, Holde 
thee, here is a guerdon for thy deſerts: now the ſervant payd no dearer 
for the guerdon, than he did for the remuneration 3 though the gaerdon 
was xid. fartbing better; for it was a ſhilling, and the other but a three- 
arthinges. 

Whether Shakſpeare or the author of this pamphlet was the bor- 
rower, cannot be known, till the time when Lowe's Labour's Loft was 
written, and the date of the earlieſt editionof the Serving-man's Comfort, 
acc. ſhall be aſcertained by circumſtances which are at preſent beyond 
our reach. STEEVENS». | 

4 ir print. ] i. e. exactly, with the utmoſt nicetyj. STEEvens., 

See Vol. I. p. 127. The expreſſion, as Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyr- 
whitt have ſhewn, often occurs in our old Engliſh comedies. MALONE. 

5 This wimpled—] The wimple was a hood or veil which fell over 
the face. Had Shakſpeare been acquainted with the flammeum of the 
Romans, or the gem which repreſents the marriage of Cupid and 
Pſyche, his choice of the epithet would have been much applauded by 
all the advocates in favour of his learning. STEEVENS. 


k | This 
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This fignior Junio's giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid ; 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
The anointed fovereign of ſighs and groans, 
Liege of all loiterers and malecontents, 


6 This fignior Junio's giant-dewarf, Dan Cupid ;] Mr. Theobald 
ſays, that ſome one propoſed to him to read— _ 
This ſenior junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid 
That is, „ this old young man.” So, afterwards: 
« That was the way to make his godhead wax, 
cc For he hath been five thouſand years a boy.” 


If the old copies had exhibited Junior, I ſhould have had no doubt 


that the ſecond word in the line was only the old ſpelling of ſeniors 
as in a former paſſage, (p. 320,) and in one in the Comedy of Errors 
quoted below by Mr. Tollet; but as the text appears both in the quarts 
1598, and the folio, Cupid is not himſelf called fignior, or ſenior funio, 
but a giant-dwarf to [| that is, attending upon] ſignior Junio, and therefore 
we muſt endeavour to explain the words as they ſtand, In both theſe 
copies Funjo's is printed in Italicks as a proper name, For the reaſons 
already mentioned, I ſuppoſe fignior here to have been the Italian title 
of honour, and Cupid to be deſcribed as uniting in his perſon the cha- 
raters of both a giant, and a dwarf; a giant on account of his power 
over mankind, and a dwarf on account of his ſize; [So afterwards z 
« Of his (Cupid's) almighty, dreadful, little might.”] and as attending 
in this double capacity on youth, (perſonified under the name of Signior 
Junio,) the age in which the paſſion of love has moſt dominion over the 

art. In characterizing youth by the name of Funio, our author may 
be countenanced by Ovid, who aſcribes to the month of June a ſimilar 
etymology : | | 

Junius à juvenum nomine dictus adeſt. ä 

Dr. Warburton was likewiſe of opinion that by Funio is meant 
youth in general. Mr. Upton would read—This ſignior Fulio's gi- 
ant-dwarf ;——ſuppoſing that our author meant Julio Romano, and 
that that painter had drawn Cupid in the character of a giant-dwarf. 
But * who (as Mr. Tollet juſtly obſerves) will aſcertain that 
Julio Romano ever drew Cupid as a giant-dwarf?“ Marons. 

In the exaggeration of poetry we might call Cupid a giant-dwarf ; 
but how a giant-dwarf ſhould be repreſented in painting, I cannot well 
conceive. MasoN. 

Shakſpeare, in X. Richard III. Act IV. ſc: iv. uſes fignory for ſeni- 
ority; and Stowe's Chronicle, p. 149, edit. 1614, ſpeaks of Edward the 
ſignior, i. e. the elder. I can therefore ſuppoſe that fgnor here means 
ſenior, and not the Italian title of honour. Thus in the firſt folio, at the 
end of the Comedy of Errors : | - 

« S. Dro. Not I, fir, vou are my elder. . | 

« E, Dro. That's a queſtion : how ſhall we try it ? 

«& S. Dro, We'll draw cuts for the ſigniar. Tor LET. 
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Dread prince of plackets, king of codpieces, 

Sole imperator, and great general 

Of trotting paritors 7,—O my little heart 

And I to be a corporal of his field *, 

And wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop 9! 

What? I! I love“ I ſue! I ſeek a wife! 

A woman that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing * ; ever out of frame; 

EE And 
7 Of trotting paritors,] An apparitor, or paritor, is an officer of the 

biſhop's court, who carries out citations : as citations are moſt fre. 

quently iſfued for fornication, the paritor is put under Cupid's govern- 


ment. JoHNSON. 


s And I to be a corporal of his field,] Giles Clayton, in his Martial 
Diſcipline, 1 59 1, has a chapter on the office and duty of a corporal of the 


feld. Brokeſby tells us, that «© Mr, Dodwell's father was in an office 


then known by the name of corporal of the field, which he ſaid was equal 
to that of a captain of horſe.” FARMER. 

It appears from Lord Strafford's Letters, vol. ii. p. 199, that a cor- 
poral of the field was employed as an aid-de-camp is now, „ in taking 
and carrying too and fro the directions of the general, or other the 
higher officers of the field.” TyrxwniTT. 

And wear bis colours like a tumbler's boop !] The notion is not that 
the boop wears colours, but that the colours are worn as a tumbler car- 
ries his Hop, hanging on one ſhoulder, and falling under the oppoſite 


arm. JonNsoN. 


Perhaps the tumbler's oops were adorned with their maſter's colours, 
or with ribbands. To wear bis colours, means to weare his badge or 
cogniſance, or to be his ſervant or retainer. So, in Stowe's Annals, 
p- 274 : All that ware the duke's fign, or colours, were fain to hide 
them, conyeying them from their necks into their boſome,” TOLLE. 

It was once a mark of gallantry to wear a lady's colours. I am in- 
formed by a lady who remembers morris-dancing, that the character 
who tumbled, always carried his hoop dreſſed out with ribbands, and in 
the poſition deſcribed by Dr. Johnſon. SrEEVENS. | 

M bat? I! I love I] The firſt I which is not in the old copies has 
been ſupplied by Mr. Tyrwhitt. There is no miſtake more common 
at the preſs than the omiſſion of a word, when it happens to be repeated 
in the ſame line, and the two words join. Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation 
is ſupported by the firſt line of the preſent ſpeech : a 

And I forſooth in love! 7, that have been love's whip—. 

Sir T. Hanmer ſupplied the metre by repeating the word har. 

i N MALONE. 


* 


— like a German clock, 
Still a repairing ; | The ſame alluſion occurs in Yeftzvard Hoe, by 
a Decksr 
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And never going aright, being a watch, 
But being watch'd that it may ſtill go right? 
Nay, to be perjur'd which is worſt of all ; 
And, among three, to love the worſt of all; 
A whitely wanton with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch balls ſtuck in her face for eyes; 
Ay, and, by heaven, one that will do the deed, 
Though Argus were her eunuch and her guard ; 
And I to ſigh for her! to watch for her! 
'To pray for her! Go to; it is a plague 


That Cupid will impoſe for my neglect 


Of his almighty dreadful little might. 

Well, I will love, write, ſigh, pray, ſue, and groan; 

Some men muſt love my lady, and ſome Joan“. [ Exit. 
| ACT 


Decker and Webſter, 1607 : „no German Clock, no mathematical en- 
gine whatſoever, requires ſo much reparation, &c.”— The following ex- 
tract is taken from a book called The Artificial Clock-maker, 3d edit. 
3714: © Clock-making was ſuppoſed to have had its beginning in Ger- 
many within leſs than theſe two hundred years. It is very probable, 
that our balance-clocks or watches, and ſome other automata, might 
have had their beginning there; &c.“ Again, p. 91,6 Little worth 
remark is to be found till towards the 16th century; and then clock- 
work was revived or wholly invented anew in Germany, as is generally 
thought, becauſe the ancient pieces are of German work,” " 
A ſkilful watch- maker informs me, that clocks have not been com- 
monly made in England much more than one hundred years backward. 
To the inartificial conſtruction of theſe firſt pieces of mechaniſm ex- 
ecuted in Germany, we may ſuppcſe Shakſpeare alludes. The clock at 
Hampton-Court, which was ſet up in 1540, (as appears from the 
inſcription affixed to it,) is ſaid to be the firſt ever fabricated in England. 
| STEEVENSe 
c In ſome towns in Germany (ſays Dr. Powel, in his Human In- 
duſtry, $vo. 1061,) there are very rare and elaborate clocks to be ſeen in 
their town-halls, wherein a man may read aſtronomy, and never look 
up to the ſkies.— In the town-hall of Prague there is a clock that ſhews 
the annual motions of the ſun and moon, the names and numbers of 
the months, days, and feſtivals of the whole year, the time of the ſun 
riſing and ſetting throughout the year, the equinoxes, the length of the 
days and nights, the riſing and ſetting of the twelve ſigns of the Zo- 
diack, &c.—But the town of Straſburgh carries the bell of all other 
ſteeples of Germany in this point.” Theſe elaborate clocks were pro- 
bably often „ out of frame,” MaALoNE. 
3 = and groan;] And, which is not in either of the authentick co- 
| | ples 
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ACT Iv. SCENT L 
Another part of the ſame. 


Zuter the Princeſs, Ros ALINE, Maria, CATHARINE, 
Bor ET, Lords, Attendants, and a Foreſter. 


Prin. Was that the king, that ſpur'd his horſe ſo hard. - 
| Againſt the ſeep upriſing of the hill? 
Boy. I know not; but, I think, it was not he, | 
Prin. Whoe'er he was, he ſhew'd a mounting mind. 
Well, lords, to-day we ſhall have our diſpatch ; | 
On Saturday we will return to France. — 
Then, foreſter, my friend, where is the buſh, 
That we muſt ſtand and play the murderer in? 

For. Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice ; 
A ftand, where you may make the faireſt ſhoot. 

Prin. I thank my beauty, Iam fair that ſhoot, 
And thereupon thou ſpeak'ſt, the faireſt ſhoot. 

For. Pardon me, madam, for I meant not ſo. 

Prin, What, what ? firſt praiſe me, and again fay, no? 
O ſhort-liv'd pride ! Not fair ? alack for woe ! 

For. Yes, madam, fair. h 

Prin. Nay, never paint me now; 
Where fair is not, praiſe cannot mend the brow. 
Here, good my glaſs *, take this for telling true; | 

[giving him money. 

Fair payment for foul words is more than due. 

For. Nothing but fair 1s that which you inherit. 

Prin. See, ſee, my beauty will be ſav'd by merit. 
O hereſy in fair, fit for theſe days ! 
A giving hand, though foul, ſhall have fair praiſe.— 


258 


pies of this play, the quarto 1598, and the folio 1623, was added te 
ſupply the metre, by the editor of the ſecond folio. MAL ONE. 

4 Some men muſt love my lady, and ſome Foan.] To this line Mr. 
Theobald extends his ſecond at, not injudiciouſly, but, without ſuf- 
ficient authority. JoxnsoN. | * z Om 

1 Here, good my glaſs,—] She rewards the foreſter for having ſhewn 
her te herſelf as in a mirror. STEEVENS, | 8 | 

| ut 
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But come, the bow: Now mercy goes to kill, 
And ſhooting well is then accounted ill. 
Thus will I ſave my credit in the ſhoot : 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do't ; 
If wounding, then it was to ſhew my ſkill, 
That more for praiſe, than purpoſe, meant to kill. 
And, out of queſtion, ſo it is ſometimes ; 
Glory grows guilty of deteſted crimes ; 
When, for, fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart : 
As I, for praiſe alone, now ſeek to ſpill 
The poor deer's blood, that my heart means no ill 2. 
Boy. Do not curſt wives hold that ſelf-ſovereignty * 
Only for praiſe* ſake, when they ſtrive to be 
Lords o'er their lords? 
Prin. Only for praiſe: and praiſe we may afford 
To any lady that ſubdues a lord. 
Enter Cos ARD. 
Prin. Here comes a member of the commonwealth +, 
Co. God dig-you-den5 all! Pray you, which 1s the 
head lady? 
Prin. Thou ſhalt know her, fellow, by the reſt that 
have no heads. 
Coft. Which is the greateſt lady, the higheſt ? 
Prin, The thickeſt, and the talleſt. | 
vo The thickeſt and the talleſt! itis ſo; truth is 
truth. 5 
An your waiſt, miſtreſs, were as ſlender as my wit, 
One of theſe maids? girdles for your waiſt ſhould be fit. 
Are not you the chiefwoman ? you are the thickeſt here. 
Prin. What's your will, fir ? what's your will? 


2 — that my heart means no ill.] i. e. to whom my heart meant no ill. 
The common phraſe ſuppreſſes the particle, as I mean him [not to him} ns 
barm., JoARs0N. 

3 — that ſelf-ſovercignty—] Not a ſovereignty over, but in, them- 
ſelves :—ſo ſe/f-ſufficiency, ſe/f-conſequence, &c. MALoNE, _ 

4 — a member of the commonwealth.) Here, I believe, is 2 king of 
jeſt intended: a member of the common-wealth is put for one of the 
common people, one of the meaneſt, JoHNsoON. 

5 God dig-you-den—] A corruption of- Oed give you good * 

ä ö ALONE. 


Cas. 
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Coſt. I have a letter from monſieur Biron, to one lady 
Roſaline. | 
Prin. O, thy letter, thy letter; he's a good friend of 
mine: | 
Stand aſide, good bearer.—Boyet, you can carve ; 
Break up this capon®. - | 
Boy. I am bound to ſerve, 
This letter is miſtook, it importeth none here; 
It is writ to Jaquenetta. 
Prin. We will read it, I ſwear: i 
Break the neck of the wax /, and every one give ear. 
Boy. [reads.] By heaven, that thou art fair, is moſt in- 
fallible ; true, that theu art beauteous; truth itſelf, that 
thou art lovely: More fairer than fair, beautiful thax 
beauteous, truer than truth itſelf, hade commiſeration on thy 
heroical vaſſal The magnanimous and moſt illuſtrate ® 
king Cophetua? /zt eye upon the pernicious and indubitate 
beggar Lenelophon ; and he it was that might rightly ſay, 
veni, vidi, vici; which to anatomize in the vulgar, (O 


| 6 — Hoyet, you can carve 5 
Break up this capon. ] i. e. open this letter. 

Our poet uſes this metaphor, as the French do their poulet z which 
ſigniſies both a young fowl and a love- letter. THEOBAL D. 

One of Lord Cheſterfield's letters, 8vo. vol. iii. p. 114, gives us the 
reaſon why poulet means amatoriæ literg, TOLLET. 

Henry IV. conſulting with Sully about his marriage, ſays, © my niece 
of Guiſe would pleaſe me beſt, notwithſtanding the malicious reports, 
that ſhe loves paulets in paper, better than in a fricaſee.” — A meſſage ig 
called à cold pigcon, in the letter concerning the entertainments at Kil- 
Iingworth Caſtle. FARMER. N | 

To break up was a peculiar phraſe in carving. PrRxcx. EE 

7 Break the neck of the wax,] Still alluding to the capon. JOHNSON» 
8 — illuſtrate] for iliuſtrious. It is often uſed by Chapman in his 
tranſlation of Homer. STEEVENS. 
Y — king Cophetua] This ſtory is again alluded to in Henry IV: 
| Let king Copbetua know the truth thereof.” 
But of this king and beggar, the ſtory, then doubtleſs well known, is, 
1 am afraid, loſt, JonxsoN. : 


7 The ballad of King Cophetua and the Beggar- Maid, may be ſeen in the 
Religues of Antient Poetry, vol. i. The beggar's name was Penelophon, 
here corrupted, PER Y. | | 

The poet alludes to this ſong in Romeo and Juliet, Henry IV. ad part, 
and Richard II. SrEEVENS. 8 ä 
* baſe 
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baſe and obſcure vulgar ! ) videlicet, he came, ſawn, and 
overcame 5 he came, dne; ſaw*® two; overcame, three. 
Who came! the king? why did he come? toſee; Why did 
he ſee? to overcome Zo whom came he? to the beggar; 
What jaw he? the beggar ; Who overcame he ? the beg- 
gar: The concluſion is vickory; On whoſe fide ? the kings: 
be captive is enrich'd; On whoſe fide ? the beggar's ; The 
cataſtrophe is a nuptial; On whoſe fide ? the king's -n 
on both in one, or one in both. I am the Ring; for ſo ftands 
the compariſon : thou the beggar ; for ſo witneſſeth thy loau- 
lineſs., Shall I command thy love ? I may : Shall I enforce 
thy love? TI could: Shall I entreat thy love? I will. 
What jhalt thou exchange for rags? robes; For tittles ? 
titles; For thyſelf? me. Thus, expecting thy reply, I pro- 
phane my lips on thy foot, my eyes on thy picture, and my 
heart on thy every part. To 

T hine, in the deareſt deſign of induſtry, 

| Don ADbRIANO DE ARMADOs 


Thus doſt thou hear the Nemean lion roar *? | 
Gainſt thee, thou lamb, that ſtandeſt as his prey 
Submiſſive fall his princely feet before, 
And he from forage will incline to play: 
But if thou ſtrive, poor ſoul, what art thou then? 
Food for his rage, repaſture for his den, | | 
Prin. 1 5 80 plume of feathers is he, that indited this 
etter? | 
What vane? what weather-cock? Did you ever hear 
better ? | 
Boy. J am much deceived, but I remember the ſtile. 
Prin. Elſe your memory is bad, going o'erit 3 ere- 
WENT, ooo | 
Boy. This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps here in 
court; | 


T — ſaw] The old copies here and in the preceding line have —ſee. 
Mr. Rowe made the correction. MALONE. 
2 Thus diſt thou hear &c.] Theſe fix lines appear to be a quotation 
from ſome ridiculous poem of that time. WarBuRTON, . 

3 — going over it] A pun upon the word ils. Mus RAVE. 

4 erewhile.] Juſt now; a little while ago, JoHNs0Ne 


A phan- 
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A phantaſm5, a Monarchos; and one that makes ſport 
Jo the prince, and his book- mates. 
Prin. Thou, fellow, a word: 
Who gave thee this letter ? 
Coſt. I told you; my lord, 
Prin. To whom ſhould'i thou give it? 
Coſt. From my lord to my lady. 
Prin. From which lord, to which lady ? 
Coſt From my lord Biron, a good maſter of mine, 
To a lady of France, that he call'd Roſaline. | 
Prin, Thou haſt miſtaken his letter. Come, lords, 
away /. | 
Here, ſweet, put up this ; *twill be thine another day. 
[ Exeunt Princeſs, and Train. 


Boy. Whois the ſhooter ? who is the ſhooter * ? 


5 A phantaſm,] On the books of the Stationers* Company, Feb. 6, 
1508, is entered, A book called Phantaſm, the Italian Taylor and his 
Bey; made by Mr. Armin, fervant to his majeſty.” It probably con- 
tains the hiſtory of Monarcho, of whom Dr. Farmer ſpeaks in the fol- 

lowing note, to which I have ſubjoined an additional inſtance. 
| | | | | | STEEVENS, 

6 4 Monarcho ;] The alluſion is to a fantaſtical character of the 
time.“ Popular applauſe (ſays Meres) doth nouriſh ſome, neither 
ce do they gape after any other thing, but vaine praiſe and glorie.—as 
46 in our age Peter Shakerlye of Paules, and Monarcho that lived about 
« the court.“ p. 178. FARMER. 

In Naſh's Have with you to Saffron Walden, &c. 1595, I meet with 
the ſame alluſion :— „ but now he was an inſulting monarch above 
« Monarchs the Italian, that ware crownes in his ſhoes, and quite re- 
ce nounced his natural Engliſh accents and geſtures, and wreſted him- 
cc ſelf wholly to the Italian puntilios, &c.“ 

A local alluſion employed by a poet like Shakſpeare, reſembles. the 
mortal ſteed that drew in the chariot of Achilles. But ſhort ſervices 
could be expected from either. STEEVENS. 

From a pamphlet entitled A brief diſcourſe of the Spaniſh ſtate, &c. 
N. 1590, (quoted by Mr. Reed, ) it appears that Monarcho figured in 
London ſo early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth as the Py 566. 

ALONE. 

7 Come, lords, away.] Perhaps the Princeſs ſaid rather one 
ladies, away. The reſt of the ſcene deſerves no care, JoxNnsoN. 

8 Who is the Hooter? ] It ſhould be, Who is the ſuitor ?—and this 
occaſions the quibble. . Finely put on, &c. ſeem only marginal obſer- 
vations, FARMER. 72 


It appears that ſuitor was anciently pronounced ſhooter, So, in The 
Puritan, 
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Ro. Shall I teach you to know? 
Boy. Ay, my continent of beauty. 
Ro/. Why, ſhe that bears the bow. 
Finely put off | 
Boy. My lady goes to kill horns ; but, if thou marry, 
Hang me by the neck, if horns that year miſcarry. 
Finely put on | | 
R/. Well then, I am the ſhooter. 
Boy. And who is your deer? ? | 
Ro/. If we chooſe by the horns, yourſelf: come not near. 
Finely put on, indeed 


Puritan, 1607, the maid informs her miſtreſs that ſome archers are come 
to wait on her. She ſuppoſes them to be flerchers, or arrow-ſmiths. 
Enter the ſuters, &c. 8 
« Why do you not ſee them before you? are not theſe archers, what 
do you call them, ſpcoters? Shooters and archers are all one, I hope.“ 
| STEEVENSs 

Wherever Shakſpeare uſes words equivocally, as in the preſent in- 
ſtance, he lays. his editor under ſome embarraſſment. When he told 
Ben Jonſon he would ſtand Godfather to his child, “and give him a 
dozen latten ſpoons,” if we write the word as I have now done, the 
conceit, ſuch as it is, is loſt, at leaſt does not at once appear; if we 
write it Latin, it becomes abſurd, So, in Much ado about nothing, 
Dogberry ſays, „ if juſtice cannot tame you, ſhe ſhall ne'er weigh more 
reaſons in her ballance.” If we write the word thus, the conftable's 
eguivogue, poor as it is, is loſt, at leaſt to the eye. If we write rai- 
fins, (between which word and reaſons, there was, I believe, no differ- - 
ence at that time in pronunciation,) we write nonſenſe. In the paſlage 
before us an equivoque was certainly intended; the words ſhooter and 
ſuitor being (as Mr. Steevens has obſerved) pronounced alike in Shakſ- 
peare's time. So, in Eſſays and CharaFers of a Priſon and Priſoners, 
by G. M. 1618: «© The king's guard are counted the ſtrongeſt archers, 
but here are better ſuitors. Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, edit. 1623, 
(owing probably to the tranſcriber's ear having deceivedhim),— 

| 646 —- a grief that ſuits 
cc My very heart at root—," 
inſtead of-=a grief that ſpoots. 

In Ireland, where, I believe, much of the pronunciation of Queen 
Elizabeth's age is yet retained, the word ſuitor is at this day pronounced 
by the vulgar as if it were written hte. r. However, I have followed 
the ſpelling of the old copy, as it is ſufficiently intelligible, MALONE. 

9 And who is your deer? ] Our author has the ſame play on this 
word in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act. V. Again, in his Venus 
and Adonis: | | 

& 1 ll be thy park, and thou ſhalt be my deer. MArONRE. 


Vol. II. A a 5 Mar. 
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Mar. You ſtill wrangle with her, Boyet, and fhe 
ſtrikes at the brow. > 
Boy. But ſhe herſelf is hit lower: Have I hit her now > 
Ro/. Shall I come upon thee with an old ſaying, that 
was a man when king Pepin of France was a little boy, 
as touching the hit it? | 5 
Boy. So I may anſwer thee with one as old, that was 2 
woman when queen Guinever of Britain was a little 
wench, as touching the hit it. 
Rof. T hou can ſi not hit it, hit it, hit ii, l ſin ging. 
T hou can ſt not hit it, my good man. | 
Boy. An I cannot, cannot, cannot, 
An I cannot, another can. | Exeunt Ros. and Car, 
Cot. By my troth, moſt pleaſant ! how both did fit it! 
Mar. A mark marvellous well ſhot ; for they both did 
hit it. | | 
Boy. A mark! O, mark but that mark; A mark, ſays 
my lady! | 
Let the mark have a prick in't, to mete at, if it may be. 
Mar. Wide o' the bow hand! Pfaith, your hand is out. 
Coſt. Indeed, a' muſt ſhoot nearer, or he'll ne' er hit 
the clout *. | | 
Boy. An if my hand be out, then, belike your hand is in. 
Coft. Then will ſhe get the upſhot by cleaving 
the pin 3, | | 
Mar. Come, come, you talk greaſily, your lips grow foul. 
Ceſt. She's too hard for you at pricks, ſir ; challenge 
her to bowl. 


* — Queen eee, This was king Arthur's queen, not over fa- 
mous for fidelity to her huſband. See the ſong of the Bey and the Man- 
zle in Dr. Percy's collection.—In Beaumont and Fletcher's Scorn ful 
Lady, the elder Loveleſs addreſſes Abigail, the old incontinent waiting- 
woman, by this name. STEEVENS. 

2 — the clout. ] The clout was the white mark at which archers 
took their aim. The pin was the wooden nail that upheld it. STEEv. 


3 — by cleaving the pin.] Honeſt Coſtard might have befriended 


Dean Milles, whoſe note on a ſong in the Pſeudo-Rowley's ELL a has 
expoſed him to ſo much ridicule. See his book p.. 213. Coſtard's ap- 
plication of the word pin might here lead the Dean to ſuſpe the qua- 
lities of the baſket. But what has mirth to do with archzology ? 


STEEVENS. 
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Boy. I fear too much rubbing * ; Good night, my good 
. ZEæeunt Boy EFH and Maria. 
Coſt. By my ſoul, a ſwain! a moſt ſimple clown! 
Lord, lord! how the ladies and I have put him down! 
O' my troth, moſt ſweet jeſts ! moſt incony vulgar wit! 
wy _ comes ſo ſmoothly off, ſo obſcenely, as it were, 
-10 nt, | 
Armatho o' the one ſide,—O, a moſt dainty man 
To ſee him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan?! 
To ſee him kiſs his hand! and how moſt ſweetly a' will 
ſwear? om 
And his page o' t'other fide, that handful of wit! 
Ah heavens, it is a moſt pathetical nit! [Shouring within. 


Sola, ſola! [Exit CoSTARD, running. 
SCENE IL 
T he ſame. 


Enter HoLlorERNES 7, Sir NATHANIEL, and DULLe 


Nath, Very reverent ſport, truly; and done in the 
teſtimony of a good conſcience. | | # 
Hol. 


4 IT fear too much rubbing ;] To rub is one of the terms of the bowl- 
ing-green. Boyet's further meaning needs no comment. MALONE. 
5 — to bear ber fan!] See a note on Romes and Fuliet, Act II. 
ſc. iv. where Nurſe aſks Peter for her fan. STEEVENS, 
6 — @ will ſwear !—)] A line following this ſeems to have been 
loſt, MaronE. | | | | 
7 Enter Holo ERN ES, ] There is very little perſonal reflection in 
Shakſpeare. Either the virtue of thoſe times, or the candour of our 
author, has ſo effected, that his ſatire is, for the moſt part, general, and 
as himſelf ſays, | 


— his taxing like a wildgooſe flies, 
_ Unclaim'd of any man. f 

The place before us ſeems to be an exception. For by Holofernes is 
deſigned a particular character, a pedant and ſchoolmaſter of our au- 
thor's time, one John Florio, a teacher of the Italian tongue in Lon- 
don, who has given us a ſmall dictionary of that language under the 
title of A World of Words, folio, 1598. From the ferocity of this 
man's temper it was, that Shakſpeare choſe for him the name which Ra- 

belais gives to his pedant of Thubal Holoferne. WarUBURTONs 
I have omitted the paſſages which Dr. Warburton has quoted from 
the preface to Florio's Dictionary in ſupport of his hypotheſis, becauſe, 
A 2 2 though 
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Hol. The deer was, as you know, in /anguis,—blood s; 
ripe as a pomewater ?, who now hangeth like a jewel in 


though that writer may perhaps have been pointed at, they do not appear 
to me at all to prove the point. Maronr, 

Jam not of the learned commentator's opinion, that the ſatire of 
Shakſpeare is fo ſeldom perſonal, It is of the nature of perſonal in- 
vectives to be ſoon unintelligible ; and the author that gratifies pri- 
vate malice, animam in vulnere ponit, deſtroys the future efficacy of Lis 
own writings, and ſacrifices the eſteem of ſucceeding times to the laugh. 
ter of a day, It is no wonder, therefore, that the ſarcaſms, which, 
perhaps, in the author's time, ſet the playhouſe in a roar, are now loſt 
among general reflections. Yet whether the character of Holofernes 
was pointed at any particular man, 1 am, notwithſtanding the plau- 


ſibility of Dr. Warburton's conjecture, inclined to doubt. Every man 


adheres as long as he can to his own pre-conceptions. Before I read 
this note I conſidered the character of Holofernes as borrowed from the 


Rhombus of Sir Philip Sidney, who, in a kind of paſtoral entertain- 


ment, exhibited to queen Elizabeth, has introduced a ſchool-mafter fo 
called, ſpeaking a leaſh of languages at once, and puzzling himſelf and 
his auditors, with a jargon like that of Holofernes in the preſent play. 
Sidney himſelf might bring the character from Italy; for, as Peacham 
obſerves, the ſchool-maſter has long been one of the ridiculous perſon- 
ages in the farces of that countrę. JonNns0N. 

Dr. Warburton is certainly right in his ſuppoſition that Florio is meant 
by the character of Holofernes. Florio had given the firſt affront. The 
plaies, ſays he, [in his Second Frutes, 4to. 1591,] that they plaie in 
England, are neither right comedies, nor right tragedies; but repre- 
ſentations of biffories without any decorum. — The ſcraps of Latin and 
Italian are tranſcribed from his works, particularly the proverb about 
Venice, which has been corrupted ſo much. The affeFation of the let- 
ter, which argues facilitie, is likewiſe a copy of his manner. We meet 
with much of it in the ſonnets to his patrons, 

„In Italie your lordſhip well hath ſeene 
c Their manners, monuments, magnificence, 
66 Their language learnt, in ſound, in ſtile, in ſenſe, 
ce Prooving by profiting, where you have beene. 
cc To adde to fore-learn'd facultie, facilitie. 

Mr. Warton informs us in his Life of Sir Tho. Pope, that there was 

an old play of Holophernes acted before the princeſs Elizabeth in th 


year 1556. FARMER. N 


The verſes above cited are prefixed to Florio's DIe r. 1598. MALONR. 


8 — in ſanguis, blood;] The old copies read —ſanguis, in blood. 


The tranſpoſition was propoſed by Mr. Steevens, and is, I think, war- 


ranted by the following words, which are arranged in the ſame manner: 
c in the ear of cælo, the ſæy, &c. The ſame expreſſion occurs in 
X. Henry JI. . 8 
«« If we be Engliſh deer, be then in blood.” MALON E. 
9 — a5 a pomewater, ] A ſpecies of apple, formerly much eſteemed, 


Malus Carbonaria, See Gemrds* Herbal, edit. 1597, p. 1273. eg v. 
| the 
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the ear of celo*,—the ſky, the welkin, the heaven; 
and anon falleth like a crab, on the face of terra, the 
ſoil, the land, the earth. | | 

Nath. Truly, maſter Holofernes, the epithets are ſweetly 
varied, like a ſcholar at the leaſt; But, fir, I aſſure ye, it 
was a buck of the firſt head *. 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel, haud credo. 

Dull. Twas not a haud credo, twas a pricket. 

Hol. Moſt barbarous intimation! yet a kind of in- 
ſinuation, as it were, in via, in way, of explication 
Facere, as it were, replication; or, rather, o/fentare, to 
ſhow, as it were, his inclination, —after his undreſſed, 
unpoliſhed, uneducated, unpruned, untrained, or rather 
unlettered, or, rathereſt, unconfirmed faſhion,—to inſert 
again my haud credo for a deer. | 


. s 
* *. 


"Dull. I ſaid, the deer was not a haud credo; *twas 2 


pricket. | 

Hol. Twice ſod ſimplicity, 67s cofus! O thou monſter 
ignorance, how deformed doſt thou look ! 

Nath. Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are 
bred in a book; he hath not eat paper, as it were; he 
hath not drunk ink: his intelle& is not repleniſhed ; he 
is only an animal, only ſenſible in the duller parts; 

And ſuch barren plants are ſet before us, that we thank- 
ful ſhould be | 
(Which we of taſte and feeling are,) for thoſe parts that 
do fructify in us more than he 3, 
| For 


1 in the ear of cælo, &c. ] In Florio's Italian Dictionary, Cielo is 
defined „Heaven, the ſtie, firmament, or welkin;” and terra is ex- 
plained thus: „The element called eartb; anie ground, earth, countrie, 
land, ſoile, &c. If there was any edition ef this Dictionary prior to 
the appearance of Lowe's Labour's Loft, this might add ſome little 
ſtrength to Dr. Warburton's conjecture, (ſee p. 365, n. 7.) though it 
would by no means be deciſive; but my edition is dated 1598, (poſterior 
to the exhibition of this play,) and it appears to be the firſt, MAL ONE. 

2 — a buck of the firſt head.] ji. e. a buck five years old. When 
this animal is in his ſecond year, he is called a pricket. MALoNE. 

3 And ſuch barren plants are ſet before us, that wwe thankful ſhould be, 

(Mbicb we of taſte and feeling are] for thoſe parts that do fructiſy in 


us more than he.] Thelength of theſe lines was no novelty on the 


Engliſh tage, The Moralities afford ſcenes of the like meaſure, Jonns. 
a | AAaZz . This 
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For as it would ill become me to be vain, indiſcreet, or 
a fool. f | | 
So, were there a patch ſet on learning, to ſee him in a 


ſchool“: | 
But omne bene, ſay I; being of an old father's mind, 
Many can brook the weather, that love not the wind. 
Dull. You two are book-men ; Can you tell by your wit, 
What was' a month old at Cain's birth, that's not five 
weeks old as yet? 
Hol. Ditynna 5, good man Dull; Dictynna, good 
man Dull. | | 
Dull. What is Dictynna? 
Math. A title to Phœbe, to Luna, to the moon. 
Hol. The moon was a month old, when Adam was 
8 
And raught not“ to five weeks, when he came to five ſcore. 
The alluſion holds in the exchange 7. Eo, 
Dull. Tis true, indeed; the colluſion holds in the 
exchange. | 


This ſtubborn piece of nonſenſe, as ſomebody has called it, wants 
only a particle, I think, to make it ſenſe, I would read: 

And ſuch barren plants are ſet before us, that we thankful ſhould be 

(Which we of taſte and feeling are) for thoſe parts, that do fructify in 

us more than he. 

Which in this paſſage has the force of as, according to an idiom of our 
language, not uncommon, though not ſtrictly grammatical. What follows 
is ſtill more irregular : for I am afraid our poet, for the ſake of his rhime, 
Has put he for Pim, or rather in him. If he had been writing proſe, he 
would have expreſſed his meaning, I believe, more clearly thus hat do 
Frudify in us more than in bim. TYRWHIT Ts» 

I have adopted Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation. Some examples con- 
firming Dr. Johnſon's obſervation may be found at the end of the Comedy 
of Errors. MALONE. 

4 Fer as it would ill become me to be vain, indiſcreet, or a fool; 

So, were there a patch ſet on learning, to ſee bim in a ee The 
meaning is, to be in a ſchool would as ill become a patch, or low fellow, 
as folly would become me. JoRN SON. | 

5 Difynna,] Old Copies—Dictiſima. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

| | | Mar oNnre. 

6 And raught not] i. e. reach'd not. STEEVENS. 
7 The alluſion holds in the exchange.] i. e. the riddle is as good when 
I uſe the name of Adam, as when you uſe the name of Cain, Wars. 


Hol. 
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Hol. God comfort thy capacity! I ſay, the allufion 
holds in the exchange. 

Dull. And I ſay, the polluſion holds in the exchange; 
for the moon is never but a month old: and I ſay beſide, 
that ' twas a pricket that the princeſs kill'd. 

Hol. Sir Nathaniel, will you hear an extemporal epitaph 
on the death of the deer? and, to humour the ignorant, 
I have * call'd the deer the princeſs kill'd, a pricket. 


Nath. Perge, good maſter Holofernes, perge ; ſo it ſhall 


pleaſe you to abrogate ſcurrillity. 
Hol. Iwill ſomething affect the letter: for it argues facility. 
The praiſeful princeſs * piercd and prick'd a pretty pleaſing 
pricket ; l | 
Some ſay, a ſore 3 but not a ſore, till now made fore with 
ſhooting, 4 
The dogs did yell; put Ito fore, then ſorel jumps from thicket ; 
Or pricket, fore, or elſe ſorel; the people fall a hooting. 
Tf fore be fore, then L to fore makes fifty ſores; O fore L97 
Of one fore I an hundred make, by adding but one more L. 
| Nath, A rare talent! 
Dull. If a talent be a claw, look how he claws him with 
a talent. | 
Hol. This is a gift that I have, ſimple, ſimple; a 
fooliſh extravagant ſpirit, full of forms, figures, ſhapes, 
objects, ideas, apprehenſions, motions, revolutions : theſe 


are begot in the ventricle of memory, nouriſhed in the 


womb of pia mater, and deliver'd upon the mellowing of 


* I have—] Theſe words were inſerted by Mr. Rowe. MAL ONE. 

8 The praiſeful princeſs] This emendation was made by the edi- 
tor of the ſecond folio, The quarto, 1598, and folio, 1623, read cor- 
ruptly—prayful. MAaLoNE. 

The ridicule deſigned in this paſſage may not be unhappily illuſtrated 
by the alliteration in the following lines of Ulpian Fulwell, in his Com- 
memoration of queen Anne Bullayne, which makes part of a collection 
called The Flower of Fame, printed 1575: 

«© Whoſe princely praiſe hath pearſt the pricke, 
cc And price of endleſs fame, &c.” STEEVENS. 

9 —O ſore LI] In the old copies—O ſorell. The correction was ſug- 
geſted by Dr. Warburton, The rhime confirms it. The alluſion (as 
Dr. Warbyrton obſerves) is to L being the numeral for fifty. 

A der during bis third year is called a ſorel. MALoNE. 


Aa 4 occaſion ; 
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occaſion : but the gift is good in thoſe in whom it is acute, 
and I am thankful for it. | . | 
| Nath. Sir, I praiſe the Lord for you; and ſo may my 
pariſhioners ; for their ſons are well tutor'd by you, and 
their daughters profit very greatly under you: you are a 
ood member of the commonwealth, 

Hol. Mehercle, if their ſons be ingenious, they ſhall 
want no inſtruction : if their daughters be capable *, I 
will put it to them: But, wir /apit, qui pauca loquitur : a 
ſoul feminine ſaluteth us. 

Enter JAQUENETTA and CoOsTARD. 

Jag. God give you good morrow, maſter perſon *. 

Hol. Maſter perion, —quaſ7 perſ-on *. And if one ſhould 
be pierced, which is the one! : 

Coft. Marry, maſter ſchool-maſter, he that is likeſt to 


a hogſhead. 

Hol. Of piercing a hogſhead! a good luſtre of con- 
ceit in a turf of earth; fire enough for a flint, pearl 
enough for a ſwine : *tis pretty; it is well. : | 

Jag. Good maſter parſon, be ſo good as read me this 
letter; it was given me by Coſtard, and ſent me from 
Don Armatho : I beſeech you, read it. | 


their daughters be capable, &c.] Of this double entendre, de- 
ſpicable as it is, Mr. Pope and his coadjutors availed themſelves, in 
their unſucceſsful comedy called Three Hours after Marriage. STEEv. 

Capable is uſed equivocally. One of its ſenſes was reaſonable; en- 
dowed with a ready capacity to learn, So, in Xing Richard III: 

44 O ' tis a parlous boy, | | 
c Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable.“ 

The other wants no explanation. MALONE. | 

2 —maſter perſon.] Thus the quarto, 1598, and the firſt folio. The 
editor of the ſecond folio, not underſtanding the paſſage, reads—parſon , 
which renders what follows nonſenſe. Perſon, as Sir William Blackſtone 
obſerves in his Commentaries, is the original and proper term; perſona 
eccleſiæ. So, in Holinſped, p. 953, (the quotation is Mr. Steevens's, 
cc ſerom was vicar of Stepnie, and Garard was perſon of Honie- lane.“ 
It is here neceſſary to retain the old ſpelling. MarLoNns. 

* — u, i perſ-on.] I believe we ſhould write the word—perſ-one. 
The ſame play on the word pjerceis put into the mouth of Faiſtaff. Sr EE v. 

The words one and on were, I believe, pronounced nearly alike, at leaſt 
in ſome ceunties, in our author's time; (ſee vol. i. p. 122, n. g.) the 
quibble, therefore, that Mr, Steevens has noted, may have been in- 
tended as the text now ftands, In the ſame ſtyle afterwards Moth fays, 
6 Offer'd by a child to an old man, which is wit-old, MALoN 2 ; 

Ole 
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Hol. Fauſte, precor geliaa 3 quando pecus omne ſub umbre 
Ruminat,—and ſo forth. Ah, good old Mantuan ! I may 
ſpeak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice ; 

Vinegia, Vinegia, 

Chi non te wvede, ei non te pregia*. 
Old Mantuan ! old Mantuan! Who underſtandeth thee 
not, loves thee not.— Ur, re, /ol, la, mi, fa.—Under par- 


% 


3 Fauſte, precor gelidd &c.] Though all the editions concur to give 
this ſpeech to ſir Nathaniel, yet, as Dr. Thirlby ingeniouſly obſerved 
to me, it is evident it muſt belong to Holofernes. The Curate is em- 
ployed in reading the letter to himſelf; and while he is doing ſo, that 
the tage may not ſtand till, Holofernes either pulls out a book, or, 
repeating ſome verſe by heart from Mantuanus, comments upon the 
character of that poet, Baptiſta Spagnolus (ſurnamed Mantuanus, from 
the place of his birth) was a writer of poems, who flouriſhed towards 
the latter end of the 15th century, THEoOBALD. 

The Eclogues of Mantuanus the Carmelite were tranſlated before the 
time of Shakſpeare, and the Latin printed on the oppoſite ſide of the 
page. STEEVENS. 

From a paſſage in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe, 1893, the 
Eclogues of Mantuanus appear to have been a ſchool- book in our au- 
thor's time: With the firſt and ſecond leafe he plaies very prettilie, 
and, in ordinarie terms of extenuating, verdits Pierce Pennileſſe for @ 
grammar=ſchool vit; ſaies, his margine is as deeply learned as Fauſte 


precor gelida.” A tranſlation of Mantuanus by George Turberville 


was printed in 8vo. in 1567. MaALoNE. | 
* Vineg ia, Vinegia, 

Chi non te vede, ei non te pregia.] Our author is applying the 
praiſes of Mantuanus to a common proverbial ſentence, ſaid of Venice, 
Vinegia, Vinegia ] qui non te wedi, ei non te pregia. O Venice, Venice, 
ke who has never ſeen thee, has thee not in efteem. TREOBRHALD. 

The proverb ſtands thus in Howell's Letters, book i. ſect. 1. I. 36. 
| Venetia, Venetia, chi non te wede, non te pregia, | 
Ma chi t' ba troppo weduto, te diſpregia. 
Venice, Venice, none thee unſeen can prize 
| Who thee hath ſeen too much, will thee deſpiſe, 
The players in their edition, have thus printed the firſt line 
ce Vemchie, vencha, que non te unde, que non te perreche. STEEVENS. 
The editors of the firſt folio here, as in many other inſtances, im- 
plicitly copied the preceding quarto. The text was corrected by Mr. 
Theobald. 
Our author, I believe, found this Italian proverb in Florio's Second 
Frutes, 4to. 1591, where it ſtands thus: | | 
f & Venetia, chi non ti vede, non ti pretia; 


« Ma chi ti vede, ben gli coſta.” MALONE. 


don, 
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372 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 
don, fir, what are the contents? or, rather, as Horace 
fays in his—W hat, my ſoul, verſes ? 
Nath. Ay, fir, and very learned. 
Hol. Let me hear a ſtaff, a ſtanza, a verſe; Lege, 
domine. | 
*Nath, If love make me forſworn 5, how ſhall I ſwear 
to love ? . 
Ah, never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed! 
Though to myſelf forſworn, to thee I'll faithful prove; 
Thoſe thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like ofiers 
bowed. 
Study his biaſs leaves, and makes his book thine eyes; 
Where all thoſe pleaſures live, that art would com- 
prehend : 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee ſhall ſuffice ; 
Well learned is that tongue, that well can thee 
- commend : 5 8 e 
All ignorant that ſoul, that ſees thee without wonder: 
( Which is to me ſome praiſe, that I thy parts admire;) 
Thy eye Jove's lightning bears, thy voice his dreadful 
thunder, 5 
Which, not to anger bent, is muſick, and ſweet fire . 
Celeſtial as thou art, oh pardon, love, this wrong, 
That ſings heaven's praiſe with ſuch an earthly tongue! 
Hol. You find not the apoſtrophes, and ſo miſs the ac- 
cent: let me ſuperviſe the canzonet. Here are only num- 
bers ratify'd”; but, for the elegancy, facility, and 
golden cadence of poeſy, caret. Ovidius Naſo was the 
man: and why, indeed, Naſo; but for ſmelling out the 


S Tf love make me forſworn, &c.] Theſe verſes are printed with ſome 
variations in a book entitled the Paſſionate Pilgrim, 8vo. 1599. MALONE. 
6 — thy voice his dreadful thunder, : 
* Which, not to anger bent, is muſick and ſweet fire.] So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra: | : 85 
66 his voice was propertied 
& As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends; 
& But when he meant to quail, and ſhake the orb, 
6 He was asSratling thunder.” MALONE. 
7 Here are only numbers ratify'd;] Theſe words and the following 
lines of this ſpeech, which in the old copy are given to Sir Nathaniel, 
were rightly attributed to Holofernes by Mr. Theobald, Mar one. 


odoriferous 
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odoriferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention? Ini- 
zari, is nothing: ſo doth the hound his maſter, the ape his 
keeper, the tired horſe®* his rider. But, damoſella virgin, 
was this directed to you? 

Jag. Ay, ſir, from one Monſieur Biron?, one of the 
ſtrange queen's lords. N | 

Hol. 1 will overglance the ſuperſcript. To the ſuow- 
ewhite hand of the moſt beauteous Lady Roſaline, I will 
look again on the intelle& of the letter, for the no- 
mination of the party writing“ to the perſon written unto ; 

Your Ladyſhip*s in all defired employment, B1RON. 

Sir Nathaniel, this Biron is one of the votaries with the 
king ; and here he hath framed aletter to a ſequent of the 
{ranger queen's, which, accidentally, or by the way of 
progreſſion, hath miſcarry*'d.—Trip and go, my ſweet * ; 
deliver this paper into the royal hand of the king ; it 
may concern much : Stay not thy compliment ; I forgive 
thy duty ; adieu. 


Faq. Good Coftard, go with me,—Sir, God fave. 


your life! | 
Co. Have with thee, my girl. [ Exeunt Cos r. and JA Q. 
| Nath, Sir, you have done this in the fear of God, very 


religiouſly; and, as a certain father ſaith— 


3 .— thetired horſe] was the horſe adorned with ribbands, - the famous 

| Bankes's borſe, ſo often alluded to. Lilly, in his Mother Bombie, brings 
ina Hackneyman and Mr, Halfpenny at croſs-purpolſes with this word: 
& Why didſt thou boare the horſe through the eares ?” © It was 
for tiring,” „ He would never tire, replies the other. FARMER. 

Again, in What you vill, by Marſton, 1607 : 

«© My love hath zyr'd ſome fidler like Albano.“ MAL ONE. 

9 Ay, fir, from one Monſieur Biron,] Shakſpeare forgot himſelf in this 
paſſage, Jaquenetta knew nothing of Biron, and had ſaid juſt before 
that the letter had been “ ſent to her from Don Armatho, and given to 
her by Coſtard.” MasoN. | 

1 — writing | Old Copies—vritten. Corrected by Mr, Rowe. The 
firſt five lines of this ſpeech were reſtored to the right owner by Mr. 
Theobald. Inſtead of Sir Nathaniel, the old copies have Sir Holo- 
fernes. Corrected by Mr. Steevens. MALON E. 

2 Trip and go, my ſweet ;] Perhaps originally the burthen of a ſong. 
So, in Summer's Laſt Will and Teſtament, by T. Naſhe, 1600: 
| : „ Trip and go, heave and hoe, 

6 Up and down, to and fro," MALONE. 


Hol. 
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Hol. Sir, tell not me of the father, I do fear cologr- 
able colours . But, to return to the verſes; Did they 
pleaſe you, Sir Nathaniel ? | 

Nath. Marvellous well for the pen. | 

Hol. I do dine to-day at the father's of a certain pu- 
pil of mine; where if, before repaſt +, it ſhall pleaſe you to 
gratify the table with a grace, I will, on my privilege 
J have with the parents of the foreſaid child or pupil, 
undertake your ben venuto ; where I will prove thoſe verſes 
to be very unlearned, neither ſavouring of poetry, wit, 
nor invention : I beſeech your ſociety. | 

Nath. And thank you too: for ſociety (ſaith the text) 
is the happineſs of life. 

Hol. And, certes, the text moſt infallibly concludes it. 
— Sir, [fo Dull.] I do invite you too; you ſhall not ſay 
me, nay : pauca verba, Away; the gentles are at their 
game, and we will to our recreation. I Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Another part of the ſame. 
Enter BiroON, with a paper. 


Biron. The king he is hunting the deer; I am courſing 
myſelf : they have pitch'd a toil ; I am toiling in a pitch; 
-pitch, that defiles ; defile ! a foul word. Well, Set thee 
down, ſorrow ! for ſo, they ſay, the fool ſaid, and ſo 
ſay I, and I the fool, Well proved, wit! By the lord, 
this love is as mad as Ajax: it kills ſheep ; it kills me, I 
a ſheep : Well proved again on my ſide ! I will not love: 
if I do, hang me; i'faith, I will not. O, but hereye,— 
by this light, but for her eye, I would not love her; yes, 
for her two eyes. Well, I do nothing in the world but 
he, and lie in my throat. By heaven, I do love: and it 


3 — colourable colours. ] That is, ſpecious, or fair ſeeming appear- 
ances» JokNSsON. 
4 before repaſt, ] Thus the quarto, 1598. Folio being repaſt. 
0 Ma LONFe 
I am toiling in a pitch,] Alluding to lady Roſaline's complexion, 
who is through the whole play repreſented as a black beauty. Jonx = 
| | at 


* 
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hath taught me to rhime, and to be melancholy; and 
here is part of my rhime, and here my melancholy. Well, 
ſhe hath one o' my ſonnets already; the clown bore it, 
the fool ſent it, and the lady hath it: ſweet clown, ſweet- 
er fool, ſweeteſt lady! By the world, I would not care a 


pin, if the other three were in: Here comes one with a 


paper; God give him grace to groan |! [gets up into a tree. 
Enter the King, with a paper. 
King. Ah me! 
Bir. [ afide. | Shot, by heaven Proceed, ſweet Cu- 
a thou haſt thump'd him with thy bird-bolt under the 
eft pap:—P'faith ſecrets.— | 
King. [reads.] So faveet a kiſs the golden Jun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 
As thy eye-beams, when their freſh rays have ſmote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows s 
Nor ſhines the filver moon one half jo bright 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light ; 
T hou ſhin'ſt in every tear that I do weep : i 
No drop but as à coach doth carry thee, 
So rideſt thou triumphing in my woe z 
Do but behold the tears that favell in me, . 
And they thy glory through my grief will ſpoau: 
But do not love thyſelf; then thou wilt keep 
My tears for glaſſes, and ſtill maße me weep. 
O queen of queens, how far doſt thou excel ! 
No thought can think, nor tongue of mortal tell.— 


How ſhall ſhe know my griefs ? T'il drop the paper; 
Sweet leaves, ſhade folly, Who is he comes here? 
Hg | [ /eeps aſide. 
Enter LoNGAVILLE, with à paper. 


What, Longaville ! and reading ! liften, ear. 
Bir. Now, in thy likeneſs, one more fool, appear! [aſſde. 


6 The night of dew that on my cheeks down flivvs :] This phraſe, 
however quaint, is the poet's own, He means, the deww that nightly 
Nous doaun bis cheeks, Shakſpeare, in one of his other plays, uſes night 

of dep for dewy night, but I cannot at preſent recollect, in which. 

STEEVENS. 


Long. 


— 
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Long. Ah me! I am forſworn. | | 
Bir. Why, he comes in like a perjure, wearing pa- 
pers”. | : | [aſide. 

King. In love, I hope“; Sweet fellowſhip in ſhame ! 

8 ade. 

Bir. One drunkard loves another of the name. 224 

Long. Am lI the firſt that have been perjur'd ſo? ¶ ſide. 


Bir, I could put thee in comfort; not by two, that I 


know : [ afeae. 
Thou makꝰſt the triumviry, the corner- cap of ſociety, 
The ſhape of love's 'I'yburn that hangs up ſimplicity. 
Long. ] fear, theſe ſtubborn lines lack power to move: 
O ſweet Maria, empreſs of my love! 
'Theſe numbers will I tear, and write in proſe. | 
Bir. O, rhimes are guards on wanton Cupid's hoſe : 


Disfigure not his ſlop?. [ a/ide, 
Long. This ſame ſhall go. EEE 
Did not tbe heavenly rheterick of thine eye [reads. 


(*Gainſt whom the world cannot hold argument, ) 
Perſuade my heart to this falſe perjury ? 

Vows, for thee broke, deſerve not puniſhment. 
A woman I forſwwore ; but, I will prove, 

T hou being a goddeſs, I forfewore not thee e 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 

T hy grace being gain'd, cures all diſgrace in me. 
Vows are but breath, and breath a vapour is. 

T hen thou, fair ſun, which on my earth doſt ſhine, 
Exhal*ſ/t this vapour vow ; in thee it is. 


1F broken then, it is no fault of mine 


7 == he comes in like a perjure, &c.] The puniſhment of perjury is to 
wear on the breaſt a paper expreſſing the crime. JouNsoN, 

S In love, I hope; &c.] In the old copy this line is given to Longa- 
ville. The preſent regulation was made by Mr, Pope, MaLoNnEe. 

9 O, rhimes are guards on wanton Cupid's boſe : 
Dipigure not bis flop. ] I ſuppoſe this alludes to the uſual tawdry dreſs 
of Cupid, when he appeared on the ſtage, In an old tranſlation of Caſa's 
Galates is this precept: * Thou muſt wear no garments, that be over 
much daubde with garding : that men may not ſay, thou haſt Ganimedes 
hoſen, or Cupides doublet.” FarmErR. | | 

Slops are large and wide-kneed breeches, the garb in faſhion in our 
author's time, THEOBALD. 

The 


1f 
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if by me broke, What fool is not ſowiſe, | 
To loſe anoath to wina paradiſe * ? 


Bir. [afide.] This is the liver vein *, which makes fleſh 
| a deity ; 
A green goole, a goddeſs : pure, pure idolatry. 
' God amend us, God amend ! we are much out o' the way. 
Enter DUMain, with a paper. 
Long. By whom ſhall I ſend this? - Company! ſtay. 
| | [ epping aſide. 
Bir. [ aſide.] All hid, all hid 3, an old infant playz ; 
Like a demy-god here ſit J in the ſky, 
And wretched fools? ſecrets heedfully o'er-eye. 
More ſacks to the mill ! O heavens, I have my with ; 
Dumain transform*d : four woodcocks in a diſh* ! 
Dum. O moſt divine Kate! | 
Bir. O moſt prophane coxcomb ! [ a/ides 
Dum, By heaven, the wonder of a mortal eye ! | 
Bir. By earth ſhe is not, corporal ; there you lies. ade. 


The old copy reads—/hop., The emendation was made by-Mr. Theo- 
bald. Guards have been already explained. See p. 66, n. 4. MALONE. 

1 Jo loſe an oath to win a paradiſe? ] The Paſſionate Pilgrim, 1599, 
in which this ſonnet is alſo found, reads To break an oath. But the 
oppoſition between /oſe and win is much in our author's manner. 

| MAaroNnere 

2 — the liver vein,] The liver was anciently ſuppoſed to be the ſeat 
of love. Jon NSsOoN. 

3 All hid, all bid, ] The children's cry at bide and ſeek. MuscRAvx. 

4 — four wwoodcocks in a 4252 A ⁊ocodcock was a proverbial term 
for a filly fellow. See p. 290. n. 6, MALON R. 

5 By earth he is not, corporal; there you lie.] Mr. Theobald ſays that 
Dumain had no poſt in the army, and therefore reads—ſhe is but cor- 
poral, underſtanding the latter word in the ſenſe of corporeal: but it 
ſhould be remembered that Biron in a former ſcene, when he perceives 
that he is in love, exclaimg— 

And Ito be a corporal of his field, 
And wear his colours ! 
Why then may he not in jeſt apply that appellation to another, which 
He has already given to himſelf? He only means by the title, that Du- 
main is one of Cupid's Aid-du-camps, as well as himſelf. 
If corporal is to be conſidered as an adjective, Theobald's emendation 
appears to me to be abſolutely neceſlary, MALoNE. 


D An, 
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Dum. Her amber hairs for foul have amber quoted 6. 
Bir. An amber-colour'd raven was well noted. [de. 
Dum. As upright as the cedar. 
Bir. Stoop, I ſay; | 

Her ſhoulder is with child. Jade. 
Dum. As fair as day. 


Bir. Ay, as ſome days; but then no ſun muſt ſhine. 


| Lade. 
Dum. O that J had my wiſh! | 
Long. And I had mine! 
King. And I mine too, good Lord ! Lide. 
Bir. Amen, ſo I had mine: is not that a good word? 
: [afide. 
Dum. I would forget her; but a fever ſhe 
Reigns in my blood, and will remember'd be. 
Bir. A feverin your blood! why, then incifion 
Would let her out in ſawcers ; Sweet miſpriſion! [de. 
Dum. Once more I'll read the ode that I have writ. 
Bir. Once more I'll mark how love can vary wit. de. 


Dum. On a day, ( alack the day 1) 


Lowe, whoſe month is ever May, 


Spy*d a bloſſom, paſſing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air: 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unſeen, gan paſſage find* ; 
That the lower, fick to death, 
Wiſh*d himſelf the heaven*s breath. 


6 — for foul have amber quoted.] Quoted here, I think, ſignifies, 

marked, written down» So, in AlPs well that ends well: 

« He's quoted for a moſt perfidious ſlave.“ 67 
The word in the old copies is coted; but that (as Dr. Johnſon has ob- 
ſerved, in the laſt ſcene of this play,) is only the old ſpelling of quoted, 
owing to the tranſcriber's truſting to his ear, and following the pro- 
nunciation. To cote is elſewhere uſed by our author, with the ſigni- 
fication of overtake, but that will by no means ſuit here. MAL ONE. 

7 — but a fever ſbe | 

Reigns in my blood,] So, in Hamlet: 
« For, like the hectic, in my blood he rages.” STEEVENS. 

3 — *gan paſſage find; The quarto, 1598, and the firſt folio, have 
can. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. In the line next but one, Viſb (the 
reading of the old copies) was corrected by the editor of the ſecond folio, 

: 8 MALONE. 
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Air, quoth he, thy cheets may blow ; 
Air, would I might triumph jo ! 
But alack, my hand is ſworn ?, 

Neer to pluck thee from thy thorn® : 

Fow, alack, for youth unmeet 3 

Youth ſo apt to pluck a feet. . 
Do not call it fin in me, 

That I am forſworn for thee : 

T hou for whom Jove would fwear*, 
Funo but an Ethiope avere; | 

And deny himſelf for Fove, 

Turning mortal for thy lowe.— | 

This will I fend, and ſomething elſe more plain, 


| That ſhall expreſs my true love's faſting pain3. 


O, would the king, Biron, and Longaville, 

Were lovers too! III, to example ill, 

Would from my forehead wipe a perjur'd note; 

For none offend, where all alike do dote. | 
Long. Dumain, [ advancing.] thy love is far from charity, 

That in love's grief deſir'ſt ſociety : : 

You may look pale, but I ſhould bluſh, I know, 

To be o'er-heard, and taken napping ſo. 
King. Come, fir, [advancing.] you bluſh ; as his, your 

caſe 1s ſuch; | 

You chide at him, offending twice as much : 

You do not love Maria ; Longaville 

Did never ſonnet for her ſake compile ; 

Nor never lay his wreathed arms athwart 

His loving boſom, to keep down his heart. 


9 — my hand is ſavorn,] A copy of this ſonnet is printed in Eng- 


land's Helicon, 1614, and reads: 


«© But, alas! my hand hath fworn.” 
It is likewiſe printed as Shakſpeare's, in Jaggard's Collection, 1599. 
_ STEEVENS, 
I — from tby thorn :] So Mr. Pope. The original copy reads throne. 
| MaroNE, 
2 — Yove would ſwear,] Swear is here uſed as a diſſyllable. Mr. 
Pope, not attending to this, reads—ew*n] ove—, which has be enadopted 
by the ſubſequent editors. MAaLoNnE. | 
3 ny true love's faſting pain.] Faſting is longing, hungry, want- 
ing. JOHNSON, | 
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I have been cloſely ſhrowded in this buſh, 
And mark' d you both, and for you both did bluſh. 
T heard your ply rhimes, obſerv'd your faſhion ; 
Saw fighs reek from you, noted well your paſſion : 
Ah me! ſays one; O Jove! the other cries; 
One, her hairs were gold +, cryſtal the other's eyes: 
You would for paradiſe break faith and troth ; [zo Long, 
And Jove, for your love, would infringe an oath. 

| . | [to Dumain, 
What will Biron ſay, when that he ſhall hear | 
Faith infringed, which ſuch zeal did ſwear?? 
How will he ſcorn ? how will he ſpend his wit ? 
How will he triumph, leap, and laugh at it? 
For all the wealth that ever I did ſee, 

I would not have him know ſo much by me. | 
Bir. Now ſtep I forth to whip hypocriſy.— [ deſcend 
Ah, good my liege, I pray thee, pardon me: = 
Good heart, what grace haſt thou, thus to reprove 

Theſe worms for loving, that are moſt in love? 

Youreyes do make no coaches ©; in your tears 
There is no certain princeſs that appears: 

You'll not be perjur'd, *tis a hatefal thing; 

Tuſh, none but minſtrels like of ſonneting. : 
But are you not aſham'd ? nay, are you not, 

All three of you, to be thus much o'er-ſhot? 

You found his mote ; the king your mote did ſee 
But I a beam do find in each of three. 

O, what a ſcene of foolery have I ſeen, 

Of ſighs, of groans, of ſorrow, and of teen! 


4 One, her hairs] The folio reads 0m her hairs &c. I ſome years 
ago conjectured that we ſhould read, One, her hairs were gold, &c. 
i. e. the hairs of one of the ladies wwere of the colour of gold, and the eyes 
of the other as clear as cryſial. The king is ſpeaking of the pane- 
gyricks pronounced by the two lovers on their miſtreſſes. On examin- 
ing the firſt quarto, 1598, I have found my conjecture confirmed; for 
ſo it reads. One and on are frequently confounded in the old copies of 
our author's plays. See a note on X. Fcbn, Act III. ſe. iii. MATLONE. 

5 — ewbhich ſuch zeal did (wear ?] See p. 379. n. 2. MALONE, | 

6 Your eyes do make no coaches;] Alluding to a paſſage in the king's 

onnet : | | 
/ c No drop but as a coach doth carry thee.“ STEEVENS. 
The old copy has - coucbes. Mr, Pope corrected it. MAL ON. 


O me, 


| LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 3$: 
O me, with what ſtri& patience have] ſat, 
To ſee a king transformed to a gnat?! 


To ſee great Hercules whipping a gig, 
And profound Solomon to tune a jig, 


And Neſtor play at puſh-pin with the boys, 
And critick Timon laugh at idle toys?! 

Where lies thy grief, O tell me, good Dumain? 
And, gentle Longaville, where lies thy pain? 


And where my liege's? all about the breaſt ;— 
A caudle, ho! | 


King. Too bitter is thy jeſt. 
Are we betray*d thus to thy over-view ? 
Bir. Not you by me, but I betray'd to you; 
I that am honeſt; I, that hold it fin 
To break the vow I am engaged in; 
Jam betray'd, by keeping company 
With men like men, of ſtrange inconſtancy“. 


When 


7 To ſee a king trans formed to a gnat !] Alluding to the finging of 
that inſet, ſuggeſted by the poetry the king had been detected in. 
HEAT R. 
Mr. Tollett ſeems to think it contains an alluſion to St. Matrhery, 
ch. xxili. v. 24. where the metaphorical term of a gnat means a thing 
of leaſt importance, or what is proverbially ſmall, The ſmallneſs of 
a gnat is likewiſe mentioned in Cymbeline. STEEVENS. 
Mr. Theobald and the ſucceeding editors read to a knot, MALONE« 
A knot is, I believe, a true lover's knot, meaning that the king 
lay'd his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving boſom— _ 
ſo long, i. e. remained ſo long in the lover's poſture, that he ſeemed 
actually transformed into a knot, The word ſat is in ſome counties 
pronounced fot, This may account for the ſeeming want of exact 
rhime. In the Tempeſt the ſame thought occurs: 7 
3 ſitting, 
cc His arms in this ſad knot.” STEEVENS. 

3 — critick Timon—] Critic and critical are uſed by our author in 
the ſame ſenſe as cynic and cynical, Jago, ſpeaking of the fair ſex as 
harſhly as is ſometimes the practice of Dr. Warburton, declares he is 
nothing if not critical, STEEVENS. | 

Mr. Steevens's obſervation is ſupported by our author's 112th Sonnet: 

& ——— my adder's ſenſe 15 
& To critick and to flatterer ſtopped are.” MAL ONE. 

9 With men like men, of ſtrange inconſtancy.] Thus the old copies. Sir 

Thomas Hanmer reads, With wane-like men, The following paſ- 
: B b 2 ſage 
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When ſhall you ſee me write a thing in rhime? 
Or groan for Joan ? or ſpend a minute's time 
In pruning me * ? When ſhall you hear that I 
Will praiſe a hand, a foot, a face, an eye, 
A gait, a ſtate, a brow, a breaſt, a waiſt, 
A leg, a limb ?— 
King. Soft; Whither away ſo faſt ? 
A true man, ora thief, that gallops ſo ? 
Bir. I poſt from love; good lover, let me go. 
Enter JAQUENETTA and COSTARD. 
Jag. God bleſs the king! [ offers him a paper, 
King. What preſent haſt thou there? 
Coſt. Some certain treaſon. 
King. What makes treaſon here ? 
Coft. Nay, it makes nothing, fir. 


ſage in K. Henry VI. P. III. adds ſome ſupport to his conjecture: 
& Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
66 And as the air blows it to me again, 
„„ Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
& And yielding to another when it blows, 
«© Commanded always by the greater guſt ; 
« Such is the lightneſs of your common men.” 

Mr. Maſon, whoſe remarks on our author's plays have juſt reached 
my hands, propoſes, with great acuteneſs, to read 
With moon-like men, of ſtrange inconſtancy. 

So Juliet: | ” 

O ſwear not by the moon, the inconſtant moon. 
Again, more appoſitely, in As you like it : I being but a mooniſh youth, 
changeable,” —inconſtunt, &c. 

Dr. Johnſon thinks the poet might have meant“ With men like 
common men. So allo Mr. Heath: “ With men of ſtrange incon- 
ſtancy, as men in general are.” 8 

Strange, which is not in the quarto or firſt folio, was added by the 
editor ot the ſecond folio, and conſequently any other word as well as 


that may have been the authors; for all the additions in that copy 


were manifeſtly arbitrary, and are generally injudiciouss MALONE. 
I believe the emendation | vane- like] is proper. So, in Much ade 
about nothing: | | 
&« If ſpeaking, why a wane blown with all winds.” STEEVENS- 
1 In pruning me? Abicd is ſaid to prune himſelf when he picks and 
ſleeks his feathers. So, in X. Henry IV. Part I: | 
Which makes him prune himielf, and briſtle up 
66 The creſt of youth.“ STEEVENS. 
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King. If it mar nothing neither, | 
The treaſon, and you, goin peace away together. 
Jag. I beſeech your grace, let this letter be read; 
Our parſon * miſdoubts it; *twas treaſon he ſaid. 
King. Biron, read it over.— [ giving him the letter. 
Where hadſt thou it? 5 | 
Jag. Of Coſtard. 
King. Where hadſt thou it ? 
Coſt. Of Dun Adramadio, Dun Adramadio. _ 
King. How now ! what is in you? why doſt thou tear it? 
Bir. A toy, my liege, a toy; your grace needs not fear it. 
Long. It did move him to paſſion, and therefore let's 
hear it. : | 
Dum. It is Biron's writing, and here is his name, 
[picks up the preces, 
Bir. Ah, you whoreſon loggerhead, [ zo Coſt, ] you were 
| born to do me ſhame.,—. n 
Guilty, my lord, guilty ; I confeſs, I confeſs. 
King. What? | b 2 
Bir, That you three fools lack'd me fool to make up 
| the meſs : | | 
He, he, and you, and you, my liege, and I, 
Are pick-purſes in love, and we deſerve to die. 
O, diſmiſs this audience, and I ſhall tell you more. 
Dum. Now the number is even. 
Bir. True, true; we are four: 
Will theſe turtles be gone ? 
Ling. Hence, firs; away. n 
Co. Walk aſide the true folk, and let the traitors ſtay. 


[ Exeunt Cos r ARD and JAQUENETTA. 


Bir. Sweet lords, ſweet lovers, O let us embrace ! 
As true we are, as fleſh and blood can be: 
The ſea will ebb and flow, heaven ſhew his face; 
' Young blood doth not obey an old decree : 
We cannot croſs the cauſe why we were born; 
Therefore, of all hands muſt we be forſworn. 


Our parſon—] Here, as in a former inſtance, (ſee p. 370,) in the 
authentick copies of this play, this word is ſpelt perſon z but there being 
no reaſon for adhering here to the old ſpelling, the modern, ig conform- 
ty to the rule generally obſerved in this edition, is preferred. MA10NE. 
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King. What, did theſe rent lines ſhew ſome love of thine? 
Bir. Did they, quoth you? Who ſees the heavenly 
Roſaline, 
That, like a rude and ſavage man of Inde, 
At the firſt opening of the gorgeous eaſt, 


Bows not his vaſſal head; and, ſtrucken blind, 


Kiſſes the baſe ground with obedient breaſt ? | 


What peremptory eagle-ſighted eye 


Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 
That is not blinded by her majeſty ? 
King. What zeal, what fury hath inſpir'd thee now ? 
My love, her miſtreſs, is a gracious moon; 
- ww an attending ſtar ?, ſcarce ſeen a light. 
Bir. My eyes are then no eyes, nor I Bir6n3: 
O, but for my love, day would turn to night ! 
Of all complexions the cull'd ſovereignty 
Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair cheek ; 
Where ſeveral worthies make one dignity ; 
Where nothing wants, that want itſelf doth ſeek. 
Lend me the flouriſh of all gentle tongues, — 
Fye, painted rhetorick! O, the needs it not: 
To things of fale a ſeller's praiſe belongs“; 
She paſſes praiſe ; then praiſe too ſhort doth blot, 


2 My love, ber miſtreſs, is a gracious moon, 
She, an attending ſtar, ] 
—— Micat inter omnes 
bebe ſidus, velut inter ignes 
una minores. HoR. MALONE. | 
Something like this is a ſtanza of Sir Henry Wotton, of which the 
poetical reader will forgive the inſertion : = 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly ſatisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the ſkies, 
FF hat are you when the ſun ſhall riſe? JonnsoN. 

3 My eyes are then no eyes, nor J Biron :] Here, and indeed through- 
out this play, the name of Birön is accented on the ſecond ſyllable. In 
the firſt quarto, 1598, and the folio 1623, he is always called Berowne. 
From the line before us it appears, that in our author's time the name 


Was pronounced Biroon. MALONE. 


4 To things of ſale a ſeller's praiſe belongs ;] So in our author's 218 


« 1 will not praiſe, that purpoſe not to ſell,” MaroNne. 
: h A wither'd 


Awither'd hermit, fiveſcore winters worn, 

Might ſhake off fifty, looking in her eye: 
Beauty doth varniſn age, as if new born, 

And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. 
O *tis the ſun that maketh all thing's ſhine! 

King. By heaven thy love 1s black as ebony. 

Bir, Is ebony like her? O wood divine?! 

A wife of ſuch wood were felicity. 

O, who can give an oath ? where 1s a book ? 
That I may ſwear, beauty doth beauty lack, 
If that ſhe learn not of her eye to look : 

No face 1s fair, that 1s not full ſo black. 

King. O paradox! Black is the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons, and the ſcowl of night 5 ; 

And beauty's creſt becomes the heavens well 7. 

Bir. Devils ſooneſt tempt, reſembling ſpirits of light. 
O, if in black my lady's brows be deckt, 

It mourns, that painting, and uſurping hair s, 
Should raviſh doters with a falſe aſpect ; 

And therefore is ſhe born to make black fair. 5 
| | Her 

5 O wood divine !] The old copies read-O werd. The emendation 
is Mr. Theobald's; and has been adopted by the ſubſequent editors. 

| ; MAL ONE. 
6 — Black is the badge of hell, : 
—— tbe ſcowl of night,] This is Dr. Warburton's emendation. 
Old copies—ſchool, In our author's 148th ſonnet we have 
Who art as black as bell, as dark as zight, MAL ONE. 

7 And beauty's creſt becomes the beawens well.] Creſt is here properly op- 
poſed to badge. Black, ſays the king, is the badge of bell, but that which 
graces the heaven is the creſt of beauty. Black darkens hell, and is there- 
fore hateful : white adorns heaven, and is therefore lovely. Joxnso0N. 

And beauty's cre becomes the heavens well, ] i. e. the very top, the 
height of beauty, or the utmoſt degree of fairneſs, becomes the heavens. 
So the word creſ is explained by the poet himſelf in King John: 

«& This is the very top, 

« The height, the creſt, or creſt unto the creſt 

£ Of murder's arms,” 
In heraldry, a creſ is a device placed above a coat of arms. Shakſpeare 
therefore aſſumes the liberty to uſe it in a ſenſe equivalent to top or 
utmoſt height, as he has uſed ſpire in Coriolanus : 

«© to the ſpire and top of praiſes vouch'd.” Tol LR. 

5 — and vſurping hair, ] And, which is wanting in the old copies, was 
ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. Uſurping hair alludes to 
the faſhion, which prevailed among ladies in our author's time, of 

| B b 4 wearing 
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Her favour turns the faſhion of the days; 
For native blood is counted painting now 
And therefore red that would avoid diſpraiſe, 
Paints itſelf black, to imitate her brow. 
Dum. To look like her, are chimney-ſweepers black. 
Long. And, fince her time, are colliers counted bright. 
King. And Ethiops of their ſweet complexion crack. 
Dum. Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. 
Bir. Your miſtreſſes dare never co.ce in rain, 
For fear their colours ſhould be waſh'd away. 
King. Twere good, yours did; for, fir, to tell you plain, 
I'll find a fairer face not waſh'd to-day. 
Bir. T'll prove her fair, or talk till dooms-day here. 
King. No devil will fright thee then ſo much as ſhe. 
Dum. I never knew man hold vile ſtuff ſo dear. 
Long. Look, here's thy love : my foot and her face ſee. 
- [ ewwing his ſhoe. 
Bir. O, if the ſtreets were paved with thine eyes, 
Her feet were much too dainty for ſuch tread ! 
Dum. O vile! then as ſhe goes, what upward lies 
The ſtreet ſhould fee as ſhe walk' d over head. 
King. But what of this? Are we not all in love? 
Bir. O nothing ſo ſure ; and thereby all forſworn. 
King. Then leave this chat; a. d, good Biron, now prove 
Our loving lawful, and our faith not torn. Ee 
Dum. Ay, marry, there ;—ſome flattery for this evil. 
Long. O ſome authority how to proceed ; 
Some tricks, ſome quillets ®, how to cheat the devil. 
Dum. Some ſalve for perjury. 
Bir. O, *tis more than need !— 


* 


wearing falſe hair, or perizbigs, as they were then called, before that 
kind of covering for the head was worn by men. See Vol. I. p. 176, 
n. 8; and Vol. III. p. 57, n. 9. The ſentiments here uttered by Biron 
may be found, in nearly the ſame words, in our author's 127th Sonnet. 
MALONE. 
9 — ſome quillets,—] Quillet is the peculiar word applied to law- 
chicane. I imagine the original to be- this. In the French pleadings, 
every ſeveral allegation in the plaintiff's charge, and every diſtinct plea 
in the defendant's anſwer, began with the words i eſt; from whence 


was formed the word guillet, to ſignify a falſe charge or an evaſive anſwer, 
WARBURTON. 


- Have 
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Have at you then, affection's men at arms“: 
Conſider, what you firſt did ſwear unto ;— 
To faſt,—to ftudy,—and to ſee no womah ;— 
Flat treaſon *gainſt the kingly ſtate of youth. 
Say, can you faſt ? your ſtomachs are too young: 
And abſtinence engenders maladies. | 
And where that you have vow'd to ſtudy, lords, 
In that each of you hath forſworn * his book: 
Can you ftill dream, and pore, and thereon look ? 
For when would you, my lord, or you, or you, 
Have found the ground of ſtudy's excellence, 
Without the beauty of a woman's face? 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive; 
They are the ground, the books, the academes, 
From whence doth ſpring the true Promethean fire. 
Why, univerſal plodding priſons up 3 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries + ; 
As motion, and long-during action, tires 
The ſinewy vigour: of the traveller. 
Now, for not looking on a woman's face, 
You have in that forſworn the uſe of eyes; 
And ſtudy too the cauſer of your vow : 
For where 1s any author in the world, 
Teaches ſuch beauty as a woman's eyes? 
Learning is but an adjunct to ourſelf, 
And where we are, our learning likewiſe 1s, 


1 afection's men at arms: ] A man at arms is a ſoldier armed at 
all points, both offenſively and defenſively. It is no more than, Ye ſoldiers 
of aſfection. JOHNSONe 

2 — hath forſworn—] Old Copies—have. Corrected by Mr, Pope. 

DE MALONE. 

3 — priſons uþ—] The quarto 1598, and the folio 1623, read 
Poiſons up. The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. A paſſage 
in King John may add ſome ſupport to it: | | 

&« Or, if that ſurly ſpirit, melancholy, 
«© Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick, 
«© Whichelſeruns tick/ing up and down the veins, &c.” MALONEs 

4 The nimbleſpirits in the arteries ;] In the old ſyſtem of phyſic they 
gave the ſame office to the arteries as is now given to the nerves ; as ap- 
| Pears from the name, which is derived from atpz 71psivoe WARBURTONe 
s Teac bes ſuch beauty as a «voman's eye 9] i. e. a lady's eyes give a ful- 

ler notion of beauty than any authour. JoansoN. 

Then 
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Then, when ourſelves we ſee in ladies” eyes, 
Do we not likewiſe ſee our learning there? 

O, we have made a vow to ſtudy, lords ; 
And in that vow we have forſworn our books ; 
For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 
In leaden contemplation, have found out 
Such fiery numbers /, as the prompting eyes 
Of beauteous tutors “ have enrich'd you with? 
Other ſlow arts entirely keep the brain; 

And therefore finding barren practiſers, 
Scarce ſhew a harveſt of their heavy toil : 
But love, firſt learned in a lady's eyes, 
Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But with the motion of all elements, 

Courſes as ſwift as thought in every power; 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices: 

It adds a precious ſeeing to the eye; 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind; 

A lover's ear will hear the loweſt ſound, 
When the ſuſpicious head of theft is Ropp'd *; 
Love's feeling 1s more ſoft, and ſenfible, 
'Than are the tender horns of cockled ſnails ; 


6 — our books; ] i. e. our true books, from which we derive moſt 
information the eyes of women. Ma LON E. 

7 In leaden contemplation hawe found out 

Such fiery numbers ] Numbers are, in this paſſage, nothing 
more than poetical meaſures. Could you, ſays Biron, by ſolitary con- 
templation, bave attained ſuch poetical fire, ſuch ſpritely numbers, as have 
been prompted by the eyes of beauty? Jon NS. 

* Of beauteous tutors—] Old Copies—beauty's. Corrected by Sir 
T. Hanmer. Marone. | 
| 8 — the ſuſpicious head of theft is topp d:] i. e. a lover in purſuit of 

his miſtreſs has his ſenſe of hearing quicker than a thief (who ſuſpe&s 
every ſound he hears) in purſuit of his prey. WarBurRTON. 

« The ſuſpicious head of theft” is the head ſuſpicious of theft. He 
watches like one that fears robbing,” ſays Speed, in the Tuo Gentlemen 
Verona. This tranſpoſition of the adjective is ſometimes met with. 
Grimme tells us, in Damon and Pythias : 

& A heavy pouch with 2 makes a light hart,” FARMER. 
I rather incline to Pr. Warburton's interpretation, in ſupport of which 
Mr. Maſon obſerves, that © the thief is as watchful on his part as the 
perſon who fears to be robbed ; and Biron poetically makes theft a perſon.” 
MaroNE. 


Love's 
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Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus groſs in taſte: 

For valour, is not love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Heſperides ? ? 

Subtle as ſphinx; as ſweet, and muſical, | 

As bright Apollo's lute, ſtrung with his hair * ; 

And, when love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods 

Makes heaven drowſy with the harmony . 


Never 

9 Stillclimbing trees in the Heſperides? ] The Heſperides were the daugh- 
ters of Heſperus, who, according to ſome writers, were poſſeſſed of 
thoſe golden apples which Hercules carried away, though they were guards 
ed by a dragon. More ancient mythologiſts ſuppoſe them to have been 
poſſeſſed of ſome very beautiful ſheep. Our author had heard or read of 
ce the gardens of the Heſperides,” and ſeems to have thought that the 
latter word, was the name of the garden in which the golden apples were 
kept; as we ſay, the gardens of the Tuilleries, &c. MALONE. — 

1 As bright Apollo's lute, ſtrung with his hair ;] Theſe words are 
to be taken in their literal ſenſe; and, in the tile of Italian imagery, 
the thought is highly elegant. The very ſame ſort of conception oc- 
curs in Lilly's Mydas, [1592] Act. IV. ſc. i. Pan tells Apollo, «© Had 
thy lute been of laurel, and the frings of Daphne's hair, thy tunes 
might have been compared to my notes. T.WaARToON. 

The ſame thought occurs in How to chuſe a good wife from a had, 1608: 

“ Hathhe not torn thoſe gold wires from thy head, 
c Wherewith Apollo would have ſtrung his harp, 
«© And kept them to play muſick to the gods.” STEEVENS. 
2 And, when love ſpeaks, the voice of all the gods | 
Makes beaven drowſy with the harmony.) The old copies read 
-nake. The emendation was made by Sir T. Hanmer, More cor- 
rect writers than Shakſpeare often fall into this inaccuracy when a noun 
of multitude has preceded the verb. In a former part of this ſpeech the 
ſame error occurs: © each of you have forſworn—,” MALONE. 

The meaning is, whenever love ſpeaks, all the gods join their voices 
with his in harmonious concert. HEATH. | | 

When Lovs ſpeaks, (ſays Biron) the aſſembled gods reduce the element 
of the ſky to a calm, by their harmonious apflauſes of this favoured orator. 

| STEEVENS. 

Few paſſages have been more canvaſſed than this. I believe it wants 

no alteration of the words, but only of the pointing: 
And, when love ſpeaks, ( the voice of all, ) the gods 
Make heaven drowſy with the harmony. : 

Love, I apprehend, is called the voice f all, as gold, in Timon, 1s faid 

to ſpeak with every tongue; and the gods (being drowſy themſelves with 

the harmony ) are ſuppoſed to make heaven drowſy, If one could poſſibly 

ſuſpect Shakſpeare of having read Pindar, one ſhould ſay, that the idea 

of muſic making the hearers drowſy, was borrowed from the firſt Pythian. 

TR TyYRWHAITT. 

Perhaps 
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Never durſt poet tczch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs ; 
O, then his lines would raviſh ſavage ears, 

And plant in tyrants mild humility. 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derives : 
They ſparkle ſtill the right Promethean fire; 
'They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That ſhew, contain, and nouriſh all the world; 
Elſe, none at all in aught proves excellent: 
Then fools you were, theſe women to forſwear; 
Or, keeping what is ſworn, you will prove fools. 
For wiſdom's ſake, a word that all men love ; 


Perhaps here is an accidental tranſpoſition. We may read, as, I think, 
ſome one has propoſed before; 
the voice makes all the gods 
Of heaven drowſy with the harmony.” FARNER. 
That harmony had the power to make the hearers drowſy, the preſent 


commentator might infer from the effect it uſually produces on him- 


ſelf, In Cinthia's Revenge, 1613, however, is an inſtance which ſhould 
weigh more with the reader : . 
«© Howl forth ſome ditty, that vaſt hell may ring 
c With charms all-potent, earth aſleep to bring. 
Again, in the Midſummer Night's Dream: 
66 muſic call, and ſtrike more dead 3 
& Than common ſleep, of all theſe five the ſenſe.” STEE VERS. 
So alſo in X. Henry IV. P. II: | | 
% ſoftly, pray; | 
c Let there be no noiſe made, my gentle friends, 
«& Unleſs ſome dull and favourable hand 
& Will whiſper mu/ick to my wearied ſpirit.” 


Again, in Pericles, 1609: 
cc 


Moſt Heavenly muſick ! 
« It nips me into liſtening, and chick lumber 
« Hangs on mine eyes; let me reſt.” Maronr, 
3 From <vomen's eyes this doctrine I derive :] In this ſpeech J ſuſpect 
a more than common inſtance of the inaccuracy of the firſt publiſhers ; 
From women's eyes this dofrine I derive, © | 
and ſeveral other lines, are as unneceſſarily repeated. Dr, Warburton 
was aware of this, and omitted two verſes, which Dr. Johnſon has fince 
inſerted. Perhaps the players printed from piece-meal parts, or retained 
what the author had rejected, as well as what had undergone his reviſal. 
It is here given according to the regulation of the old copies. SrEEv. 
Biron repeats the principal topicks of his- argument, as preachers do 


their text, in order to recall the attention of the auditors to the ſubject of 


their diſcourſe, MasoN. 


Or 
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Or for love's ſake, a word that loves all men“; 
Or for men's ſake, the authors * of theſe women ; 
Or women's ſake, by whom we men are men; 
Let us once loſe our oaths, to find ourſelves, 
Or elſe we loſe ourſelves to keep our oaths : 
It is religion, to be thus forſworn: 
For charity itſelf fulfils the law; 
And who can ſever love from charity ? 
King. Saint Cupid, then! and, ſoldiers, to the field! 
Bir. Advance your ſtandards, and upon them, lords: 
Pell-mell, down with them! but be firſt advis'd, 
In conflict that you get the ſun of them. 
Long. Now to plain-dealing ; lay theſe glozes by : 
Shall we reſolve to woo theſe girls of France ? 
King. And win them too: therefore let us deviſe 
Some entertainment for them in their tents. 
Bir. Firſt, from the park let us conduct them thither ; 
Then, homeward, every man attach the hand 
Of his fair miſtreſs : in the afternoon 
We will with ſome ſtrange paſtime ſolace them, 
Such as the ſhortneſs of the time can ſhape ; 
For revels, dances, maſks, and merry hours, 
Fore-run fair Love 5, ftrewing her way with flowers. 
King. Away, away ! no time ſhall be omitted, 
That will be time, and may by us be fitted. 


4 — a word that loves all men;} i. e. that is pleaſing to all men, 
So, in the language of our author's time, —it /ikes me well, for it pleaſes me. 
Shakſpeare utes the word thus licentiouſly, merely for the ſake of the 
antitheſis, Men in the following line are with ſufficient propriety ſaid 
to be authors of women, and theſe again of men, the aid of both being 
neceſſary to the continuance of human kind. There is ſurely, there- 
fore, no need of any of the alterations that have been propoſed to be made 
in theſe lines. MALONE. i 

I think no alteration ſhould be admitted in theſe four lines, that de- 
ſtroys the artificial ſtructure of them, in which, as has been obſerved 
by the author of the Reviſal, the word which terminates every line, is 
prefixed to the word ſake in that immediately following. ToLLET. 

* — the authors—]Old Copies—auther, The emendation was ſug- 
geſted by Dr. Johnſon. MALONE. 

5 Fore-run fair Love, ] i. e. Venus. So, in Anthony and Cleopatra: 

c Now for the love of Love, and her ſoft hours.” MALONE. 


Bir, 
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Bir. Allons ! allons !—Sow'd cockle reap'd no corn ; 
And juſtice always whirls in equal meaſure : 
Light wenches may prove plagues to men forſworn; 
If ſo, our copper buys no bettertreaſure?7, | Exeurt. 


1 DC 8 


ECT Y,. I. 
| | Another part of the ſame. | | 
Enter HoLOFERNES, Sir NATHANIEL, and DULL. 

Hol. Satis quod ſufficit ö. 
Nath. I praiſe God for you, ſir: your reaſons at din- 
ner have been ſharp and ſententious? ; pleaſant without 


ſcurrility, witty without affection *, audacious without 
impudency, learned without opinion, and ſtrange with- 


6 — ſow'd cockle reap'd no corn;] This proverbial expreſſion inti- 
mates, that beginning with perjury, they can expect to reap nothing but 
falſhood, The following lines lead us to this ſenſe. WarmBurToON. 

Dr. Warburton's firſt interpretation of this paſſage, which is pre- 
ſerved in Mr, 'Theobald's edition, —“ if we don't take the proper mea- 
ſures for winning theſe ladies, we ſhall never achieve them,” —is un- 
doubtedly the true one. HEATH, 

Mr. Edwards, however, approves of Dr, Warburton's ſecond thoughts. 


MALONEe 


7 Here Mr. Theobald ends the third act. JounsoN. 

8 Satis quod ſufficit.] i. e. Enough's as good as a feaſt. STEEVENSͤ. 

9 Your reaſons at dinner have been &c.] I know not well what de- 
gree of reſpect Shakſpeare intends to obtain for this vicar, but he has 
here put into his mouth a finiſhed repreſentation of colloquial excellence. 
It is very difficulc to add any thing to this character of the ſchoolmaſter's 
table-talk, and perhaps all the precepts of Caſtiglione will ſcarcely be 
found to comprehend a rule for converſation ſo juſtly delineated, ſo wide- 
ly dilated, and ſo nicely limited. 

It may be proper juſt to note, that reaſon here, and in many other 
places, ſignifies diſcourſe; and that audacious is uſed in a good ſenſe for 
ſpirited, animated, confident. Opinion is the ſame with obſtinacy or 
opiniatretè'. JOHNSON. | | | 

So, again in this play : 

% Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſly.” STEEVENS. 
1 — Without affection, ] i. e. without affectation. So, in Hamlet: 
% No matter that might indite the author of afection. 
So, in Twelfth Night, Malvolio is call'd « an affe&ion'd aſs. Sr Ev. 
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out hereſy. I did converſe this qguondam day with a com- 
panion of the king's, who 1s intituled, nominated, or 
called, Don Adriano de Armado. 

Hol. Novi hominem tanguam te: His humour is lofty, 
his diſcourſe peremptory, his tongue filed“, his eye am- 
bitions, his gait majeſtical, and his general behaviour 
vain, ridiculous, and thraſonical 3, He is too picked 4, 
too ſpruce, too affected, too odd, as it were, too pere- 
grinate, as I may call it. 

Nath. A moſt ſingular and choice epithet. 

| | [rakes out his table-book, 

Hol. He draweth out the thread of his verboſity finer 
than the ſtaple of his argument. I abhor ſuch fanatical! 
phantaſms *, ſuch inſociable and point-deviſe 5 compa- 
*nions ; ſuch rackers of orthography, as to ſpeak, dout, 
fine, when he ſhould ſay, doubt; det, when he ſhould 
pronounce, debt; d, e, b, t; not, d, e, t: he clepeth 
a calf, cauf; half, hauf; neighbour, vocatur, nebour; 
neigh, abbreviated, ne: This is abhominable , (which 
he would call abominable,) it infinuateth me of inſanie 7; 
Ne intelligis, domine? to make frantick, lunatick. 

Nath. Laus deo, bone intelligo. | | 


2 — is tongue filed, ] Chaucer, Skelton, and Spenſer, are frequent 
in their uſe of this phraſe. Ben Jonſon has it likewiſe. STEEvEns. 

3 — wit. ay The uſe of the word zhraſonical is no argument 
that the author had read Terence. It was introduced to our language 
long before Shakſpeare's time. FARMER. 

4 — too picked, ] i. e. nicely dreſſed, The ſubſtantive pickedneſs is 
uſed by Ben Jonſon for nicety in dreſs. Diſcoveries, vol. vii. p. 116: 
* too much pickedneſs is not manly.” TyRwWHITT. 

Again, in Naſhe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſs, 1593: **—he might 
have ſhowed a picked effeminate carpet knight, under the fictionate per- 
ſon of Hermaphroditus.” MAL ONE. | 

* = ſuch fanatical phantaſms,] See p. 362, n. 5. Marons. 

5 — point-deviſe—] A French expreſſion for the utmoſt, or finical 
exactneſs. STEEVENS. 
| 6 aàbbominable,] So the word is conſtantly ſpelt in the old mo- 
ralities and other antiquated books. STEEVENS. 

7 - it inſinuateth me of inſanie;] The old copies read—infamit. 
This emendation, as well as that in the next ſpeech, (bone, inſtead of 
bene,) is Mr. Theobald's. Dr. Farmer with great probability propoſes 
to read—it infinuateth men of inſanie. MALoNE. 

Inſanie appears to have been a word anciently uſed, STEEvVENS- 
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Hol. Bone? bone, for ben? : Priſcian® a little ſcratch's ; 


*twill ſerve. | 
Enter ARMADo, Mor, and CosTaRn. 


Nath. Videſne quis venit? 

Hol. Video & gaudeo, | 

Arm. Chirra! | [zo Moth. 

Hol. Puare Chirra, not ſirrah? . | 

Arm. Men of peace, well encounter'd. 

Hol. Moſt military fir, ſalutation. | 

Moth. They have been at a great feaſt of languages, 
and ſtolen the ſcraps. [fo Coſtard a/ide. 

Cot. O, they have lived long on the alms-bafket of 
words?! I marvel, thy maſter hath not eaten thee for a 
word; for thou art not ſo long by the head as hono- 
rificabilitudinitatibus* thou art eafier ſwallow'd than a 
flap-dragon *. 

Moth, Peace; the peal begins. 

Arm. Monſieur, [o Hol.] are you not letter'd ? 

Moth. Yes, yes ; he teaches boys the horn-book :— 
What 1s a, b, ſpelt backward with a horn on his head ? 

Hol. Ba, pueritia, with a horn added. 

Moth. Ba, moſt filly ſheep, with a horn: — Vou hear 


his learning. | 

Hol. Quis, quis, thou conſonant ? 

Moth. The third of the five vowels, if you repeat 
them; or the fifth, if I. 


8 Bone bone for ben? : Priſcian a little ſcrateb'd; ] Diminuis Priſ- 
tiani caput—is applied to ſuch as ſpeak falſe Latin. TREORBAL D. 

This paſſage, which in the old copies is very corrupt, was amended b 
the commentator above mentioned. MALONE. 6 

9 — the alms-baſket of wwords !] i. e. the refuſe of words. STEEv. 

The refuſe meat of families was put into a baſtet in our author's 
time, and given to the poor. So, in Florio's Second Frutes, 1591 : 
«© Take away the table, fould up the cloth, and put all thoſe pieces of 
broken meat into a baſket for the poor.” MALONE. | 

1 Honorificabilitudinitatibus :) This word, whenceſoever it comes, is 
often mentioned as the longeſt word known. JoHNs0N. 

Z — a flap dragon.] A flap-dragon is a ſmall inflammable ſubſtance, 
which topers ſwallow in a glaſs of wine. See a note on K. Henry IV. 
Part II. Act. II. ſc. uw/t, STEEVENS. 

3 The third of the five vowels,,.] The old copies read—the /afþ. 


The emendation is Mr, Theobald'ss MALON E. 
Arm, 


6 
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3 

Hol. Iwill repeat them; a e, 1,— | 

Moth. Tne ſheep : the other two concludes it; o, u“. 

Arm. Now, by the ſalt wave of the Mediterraneum, 
a ſweet touch, a quick venew of wit 5: ſnip, ſnap, quick 
and home; it rejoiceth my intellect: true wit. | 

Moth. Offer'd by a child to an old man; which is wit-old. 

Hol. What is the figure? what is the figure? 

Moth. Horns. N ; | 

Hol. Thou diſputeſt like an infant: go, whip thy gig. 

Moth. Lend me your horn to make one, and Iwill whip 
avout your infamy circam circa ; A gig of a cuckold's 
horn! | | 

Coft. An ] had but one penny in the world, thou ſhould'ſt 
have it to buy ginger-bread : hold, there is the very re- 
muneration I had of thy maſter, thou half-penny purſe of 
wit, thou pigeon-egg of diſcretion. O, an the heavens 
were ſo pleaſed, that thou wert but my baſtard! what a 
Joyful father would? thou make me! Go to; thou haſt 
it ad dunghill, at the fingers? ends, as they ſay. 

Hol. O, I ſmell falſe Latin; dunghill for znguem. 

Arm. Arts-man, præambula; we will be ſingled from 
the barbarous. Do you not educate youth at the charge- 
houſe 7 on the top of the mountain ? | 

Hol. Or, mons, the hall. 5 

Arm. At your ſweet pleaſure, for the mountain. 

Hol. I do, ſans queſtion. F 

Arm. Sir, it 1s the king's moſt ſweet pleaſure and af- EO 
fection, to congratulate the princeſs at her pavilion, in 1 
the poſteriors of this day; which the rude multitude call, ; 
the afternoon. | x it 

Hol. The poſterior of the day, moſt generous fir, is 
liable, congruent, and meaſurable for the afternoon : the 


4 — the other two concludes it; o, u.] By o, u, Moth would mean 
Ob you ; i. e. you are the ſheep ſtill, either way; no matter which of us 
repeats them. THEOBALD. | 

5 a guick venew of wit :] A wenew is the technical term for a 
bout at the fencing-ſchool. STEEVENS. 

© — circam circa ;] Old Copies—=unum cita. Corrected by Mr. Theo- 
| bald: MALONE. 

7 — the charge-houſe] I ſuppoſe, is the free-ſchool, STEEvENS. 
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word is well cull'd, choſe ; ſweet and apt, I do aſſure you, 
fir, I do aſſure. | 
Arm. Sir, the king is a noble gentleman ; and my fa. 
miliar, I do aſſure you, very good friend: For what is 
inward between us, let it paſs :—I do beſeech thee, re- 
member thy courteſy ;—L beſeech thee, apparel thy 
head* :—and among other importunate and moſt ſerious 
defigns,—and of great import indeed, too but let that 
paſs ;—for I muſt tell thee, it will pleaſe his grace (by the 
world) ſometime to lean upon my poor ſhoulder ; and with 
his royal finger, thus, dally with my excrement ?, with my 
muſtachio : but ſweet heart, let that paſs. By the world, 
I recount no fable; ſome certain ſpecial honours it 
pleaſeth his greatneſs to impart to Armado, a ſoldier, 
a man of travel, that hath ſeen the world: but let that 
paſs.— The very all of all is, —but, ſweet heart, I do im- 
plore ſecreſy,— that the king would have me preſent the 
princeſs, ſweet chuck, with ſome delightful oſtentation, 
or ſhow, or pageant, or antick, or fire-work. Now, 
underſtanding that the. curate, and your ſweet ſelf, are 
good at ſuch eruptions, and ſudden breaking out of mirth, 
| as it were, I have acquainted you withal, to the end to 
_ crave your aſſiſtance. | OC 
Hol. Sir, you ſhall preſent before her the nine worthies. 
—S1ir Nathaniel, as concerning ſome entertainment of 
time, ſome ſhow in the poſterior of this day, to be ren- 
der'd by our afliftance,,—the king's command, and this 
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8 I dobeſeech thee, remember thy courteſy I beſeech thee, appare! 
. thy bead:] I believe the word not was inadvertently omitted by the 
tranſcriber or compoſitor; and that we ſhould read I do beſeech thee, 
remember not thy courteſy.—Armado is boaſting of the familiarity with 
which the king treats him, and intimates (“e but let that paſs,””) that 
when he and his Majeſty converſe, the king lays aſide all ſtate, and makes 
him wear his hat: I do beſeech thee, (will lie ſay to me) remember not 
thy courteſy ; do not obſerve any ceremony with me; be covered,” The 
putting off the hat at the table (ſays Florio in his Second Frutes, 1591, 
is a kind of courteſie or ceremonie rather to be avoided than otherwiſe.” 
Theſe words may, however, be addreſſed by Armado to Hotofernes, 
whom we may ſuppoſe to have ſtood uncovered from reſpect to the Spa- 
niard. MALoONE. 
9 — dally with my excrement, -] The author calls the beard walour”s 
excrement in the iTcrchant of Venice. JonuNso0Ns „ 


moſt 
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moſt gallant, illuſtrate, and learned gentleman, —before 
the princeſs; I ſay, none ſo fit as to preſent the nine 
worthies. | 

Nath. Where will you find men worthy enough to pre- 
ſent them ? h 
Hel. Joſhua, yourſelf; myſelf, or this gallant gentle- 
man!, Judas Maccabzus ; this ſwain, becauſe of his great 
limb or joint, ſhall paſs Pompey the great; the page, 
Hercules. 

Arm. Pardon, ſir, error: he is not quantity enough for 
_ worthy's thumb: he is not ſo big as the end of his 
club, 

Hol. Shall I have audience? he ſhall preſent Hercules 
in minority: his enter and exit ſhall be ſtrangling a 
inake; and I will have an apology for that purpoſe. 

Moth. An excellent device! ſo, if any of the au- 
dience hiſs, you may cry; well done, Hercules ! now thou 
cruſheſt the jnake that is the way to make an offence 
gracious ; though few have the grace to do it. 

Arm. For the reſt of the worthies ?— 

Hol. I will play three myſelf. 

Moth. Thrice-worthy gentleman { 

Arm. Shall I tell you a thing ? 

Hol. Weattend. | 
Arm. We will have, if this fadge not , an antick, J 
beſeech you, follow. | 

Hol. Via, goodman Dull! thou haſt ſpoken no word 
all this while. | | 

Dull. Nor underſtood none neither, fir. 

Hol. Allons ] we will employ thee. | | 

Dull. I'll make one in a dance or fo: or I will play 


on the tabor to the worthies, and let them dance the hay. 


Hol. Moſt dull, honeſt Dull, to our ſport, away. [ Exeurt. 


* — 9ſelf; or this gallant gentleman,—)] The old copy has—and 
this &c. The correction was made by Mr. Steevens. We ought, I 
believe, to read in the next line—ſhall paſs for Pompey the great. If 
the text be right, the ſpeaker muſt mean that the ſwain ſhall, in re- 
preſenting Pompey, ſurpaſs him, (“ becauſe of his great limb.“ MALoNE. 
2 — if this fadge not, ] i. e. ſuit not. STEEVENS. 
3 Via, —] An Italian exclamation, ſignifying, Courage ? come on 
| STEEVENSs 


Cc2 | SCENE. 
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SCENE © 
Another part of tbe ſame. Before the Princeſs's Pavilion. 


Enter the Princeſs, CaTHaRINE, RosaLing, 
and MARIA. 


Prin. Sweet hearts, we ſhall be rich ere we depart, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in: | 
A lady wall'd about with diamonds - 
Look yod, what I have from the loving king. 
Ro/. Madam, came nothing elſe along with that? 
Prin. Nothing but this? yes, as much love in rhime, 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margent and all; 
That he was fain to ſeal on ee ark name. 
Ro/. That was the way to make his god-head wax“; 
For he hath been five thouſand years a boy. 
Cath. Ay, and a ſhrewd unhappy gallows too. 
Roſ. rn ne'er be friends with him; he kill'd your 
ſiſter. | 7 
Cath. He made her melancholy, ſad, and heavy ; 
And ſo ſhe died : had ſhe been light, like you, 
Of ſuch a merry, nimble, ſtirring ſpirit, 
She might have been a grandam ere ſhe dy'd: 
And ſo may you; fora light heart lives long. | 
Ro/. What's your dark meaning, mouſe >, of this light 
word ? | 
Cath, A light condition in a beauty dark. 

Ro/. We need more light to find your meaning out. 
Cath. You'll mar the light, by taking it in ſnuffs ; 
Therefore, I'll darkly end the argument. 5 
Ro/. Look, what you do, you do it ſtill i'the dark. 

Cath. So do not you; for you are a light wench, 


4 — to make bis god-head wax ;] To wax anciently ſignified to groes. 
It is yet ſaid of the moon, that ſhe qvaxes and wanes. STEEVENS. 
5 — mouſe, ] This was a term of endearment formerly. So, in 
Hamlet: 0 
C Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you his mouſe.” MALONY E. 
6 — taking it in ſnuff;] Snuff is here uſed equivocally for anger, 
and the ſnuff of a candle. See K. Henry IV. P. I. Act I. ſc. iti, STEEV» 


Ry. 
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Ro/. Indeed, I weigh not you; and therefore light. 
Cath. You weigh me not,—O, that's you care not 
for me. | - 
Ro/. Great reaſon; for, Paſt cure is ſtill paſt care 7. 
Prin. Well bandied both ; a ſet of wit well play'd. 
But Roſaline, you have a favour too: 
Who ſent it ? and what 1s it ? 
Ro/. I would, you knew: 5 
An if my face were but as fair as yours, 
My favour were as great; be witneſs this. 
Nay, Ihave verſes too, I thank Biröbn: 
The numbers true; and, were the numb' ring too, 
I were the faireſt goddeſs on the ground : 
I am compar'd to twenty thouſand fairs. 
O, he hath drawn my picture in his letter! 
Prin. Any thing like ? | 
Ro/. Much, in the letters ; nothing, in the praiſe. 
Prin. Beauteous as ink; a good concluſion. | 
Cath. Fair as a text B in a copy-book. 
Rof. Ware pencils*! How? let me not die your 
debtor, | | : | 
My red dominical, my golden letter: 


7 — for, Paſt cure is ill paſt care.] The old copy reads—paſt care is 
ſtill paſt cure. The tranſpoſition was propoſed by Dr. Thirlby, and, it 
mult be owned, is ſupported by a line in King Richard II: 

Things paſt redreſs are now with me paſt care. 
So alſo in a pamphlet entitled Holland's Leaguer, 4to0» 1632 : © She 
had got this adage in her mouth, Things paſt cure, paſt care. —Yet the 
following lines in our author's 147th Sonnet ſeem rather in favour of 
the old reading: 
« fPaſt cure J am, now reaſon is paſt care, 
„ And frantick mad withevermore unreſt.” MAaLoNnE. 

8 Ware pencils !] Roſaline, a black beauty, reproaches the fair Ca- 
tharine for painting. JoHNSON. | : 

Dr. Johnſon miſtakes the meaning of this ſentence; it is not a re- 
proach, but a cautionary threat. Roſaline ſays that Biron had drawn 
her picture in his letter; and afterwards playing on the word letter, Ca- 
tharine compares her to a text B. Roſaline in reply adviſes her to be- 
Ware of pencils, that is of drawing likeneſſes, leſt ſhe ſhould retaliate; 
which ſhe afterwards does, by comparing her to a red dominical letter, 


and calling her marks of the mall pox oes. MASON, + 


* | O, that 
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O, that your face were not ſo full of O's?! 
Cath. A pox of that _ 1] and beſhrew all ſhrows ! 
Prin. But what was ſent to you from fair Dumain ? 
Cath. Madam, this glove. 
Prin. Did he not ſend you twain ? 
Cath. Yes, madam ; and moreover, 
Some thouſand verſes of a faithful lover: 
A huge tranſlation of hypocriſy, | 
Vilely compil'd, profound ſimplicity. 
Mar. This, and theſe pearls, to me ſent Longavilie ; 
The letter is too long by half a mile. 
Prin. I think no leſs ; Doſt thou not wiſh in heart, 
'The chain were longer, and the letter ſhort ? 
Mar. Ay, or I would theſe hands might never part. 
Prin. We are wiſe girls, to mock our lovers ſo. 
Ro/. They are worſe fools, to purchaſe mocking ſo. 
That ſame Bir6n I'll torture ere I 
O, that I knew he were but in by t . week >! 
1 I would make him fawn, and beg, and ſeek ; 
And wait the ſeaſon, and obſerve the times, 
And ſpend his gs wits in bootleſs rhimes ; 


9 — ſo full f O's!] i. e. pimples. Shakſpeare talks of fiery 
O's and eyes of light,“ in another play. STEEVENS. 

1 A pox of that jeff ! &c.] This line which in the old copies is given to 
the princeſs, Mr. Theobald rightly attributed to Catharine, The metre, 
as well as the mode of expreſſion, ſhew that. I beſhrew”, the reading 
of thoſe copies, was a miſtake of the tranſcriber. MALoNE. 

Mr. Theobald is ſcandalized at this language from a princeſs, But 
there needs no alarm, — the ſmall pox only is alluded to; with which, it 
ſeems, Catharine was pitted ; or, as it is quaintly expreſſed, „ her face 
was full of O's.” Daviſon bas a canzonnet on his lady's ſickneſſe of the 
3 : and Dr. Donne writes to his ſiſter: at my return from Kent, 


found Pegge had the poxe,—T humbly thank God, it hath not much 


disfigured her.“ FARMER. 

3 — in by the wweek J] This I ſuppoſe to be an expreſſion taken from 
hiring ſervants or artificers; meaning, I wiſh I was as ſure of his ſer- 
vice for any time limited, as if I had hired him. The expreſſion was a 
common one, So, in Fitoria Corombona, 1612 : © What, are you in 
by the wweek ? So; I will try now whether thy wit be cloſe priſoner,” 
Again, in the Wit of a Woman, 1604: 

Since 1 am in by the week, let me look to the year.” 
OTEEVENS. 


5 | And 


2 © th, 
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and ſhape his ſervice wholly to my beheſts 3, 
And make him proud to make me proud that jeſts! 
So portent- like would I o' erſway his ſtate *, 
That he ſhould be my fool, and I his fate. 

Prin. None are ſo” ſurely caught, when they arecatch'd, 
As wit turn'd fool: folly, in wiſdom hatch' 
Hath wiſdom” s warrant, and the help of ſchool ; 
And wit's own grace to grace a learned fool. 

Ro/. The blood of youth burns not with ſuch exceſs, 
As gravity's revolt to wantonneſs s. 

Mar. Folly in fools bears not ſo ſtrong a note, 
As foolery in the wiſe, when wit doth dote; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply, 
To prove, by wit, worth in ſimplicity. 

Enter Boy RT. 

Prin. Here comes Boyet, and mirth is in his face. 


Boy. O, I am ſtabb'd with laughter! Where's her grace? 


Prin. Thy news, Boyet? 
Boy. Prepare, madam, prepare !— 
Arm, wenches, arm! encounters mounted are 


3 — evblly to my beheſts;] The quarto 1598, and the firſt folio, 
read—to my device. The emendation, which the rhime confirms, was 
made by the editor of the ſecond folio, and is one of the very few cor- 
rections of any value to be found in that copy. MALoNE. 

4 So portent-/ike &c.] In former copies—So pertaunt-like &, In 
old farces, to ſhew the inevitable approaches of death and deſtiny, the 
Fol of the farce is made to employ all his ſtratagems, to avoid Death or 
Fate; wich very ſtratagems, as they are ordered, bring the Focl, at 
every turn, into the very jaws of Fate, To this Shakſpeare alludes 
again 1 N Meaſure : 7 
merely thou art Death's Fool; 

& For bim thou labour*ſt by thy flight t ſbun, 
« And yet run ſt towards him ſtill,” 


It is plain from all this, that the nonſenſe of pertaunt- like, ſhould be 


read, portent life, i. e. I would be his fate or deſtiny, and, like a per- 
tent, hang over, and influence his fortunes. For portents were not only 
thought to forebode, but to influence. So the Latins called a perſon 
deſtined to bring miſchief, fatale portentum. WARBURTON. 

This emendation appeared firſt in the Oxford Edition. MALON E. 

5 None are ſo &c.] Theſe are obſervations worthy of a man who 
has ſurveyed human nature with the cloſeſt attention. JonnNsoN. | 

6 — to wvantonneſs.] The quarto 1598, and the firſt folio have to 
wantons be, For this emendation we are likewiſe indebted to the ſe- 


cond folio. MAL ON E. 
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To check their folly, paſſion's ſolemn tears *. 
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Againſt your peace : Love doth approach diſguis'd, 
Armed in arguments; you'll be ſurpris'd: 
Muſter your wits ; ſtand in your own defence; 

Or hide your heads like cowards, and fly hence. 
Prin. Saint Dennis to ſaint Cupid 7! What are they, 
That charge their breath againſt us? ſay, ſcout, ſay. 

Boy. Under the cool ſhade of a ſycamore, 
J thought to cloſe mine eyes ſome half an hour: 
When, lo, to interrupt my purpos'd reſt, 
Toward that ſhade I might behold addreſt 
The king and his companions : warily 
I ſtole into a neighbour thicket by, 
And overheard what you ſhall overhear ; 
That, by and by, diſguis'd they will be here. 
Their herald is a pretty knaviſh page, 
That well by heart hath conn'd his embaſlage : 
Action, and accent, did they teach him there; 
Thus muſt thou ſpeak, and thus thy body bear : 
And ever and anon they made a doubt, 
Preſence majeſtical would put him out ; 
For, quoth the King, an angel ſhalt thou ſee ; 
Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſly ; 
The boy reply'd, An angel is not evil; 
T ſhould have fear*d her, had ſhe been a devil. | 
With that all laugh'd, and clap'd him on the ſhoulder ; 
Making the bold wag by their praiſes bolder. 
One rubb'd his elbow thus ; and fleer'd, and ſwore, 


A better ſpeech was never ſpoke before : 


Another, with his finger and his thumb, 

Cry'd, Via we will do't, come what will come: 
The third he caper'd, and cry'd, All goes avell : 
The fourth turn'd on the toe, and down he fell. 
With that, they all did tumble on the ground, 
With ſuch a zealous laughter, ſo profound, 

That in this ſpleen ridiculous * appears, 


| Prin. 
7 Saint Dennis to ſaint Cupid!] The princeſs of France invokes, 
with too much levity, the patron of her country, to oppoſe his power 
to that of Cupid. JonNnsoN. | 
B — ſpleen ridiculous—] is, a ridiculous fro, JokNSsON. X 
T faſſion's ſolemn tears.] So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream. 
„% Made 
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Prin. But what, but what, come they to viſit us? 
Boy. They do, they do; and are apparel'd thus. — 

Like Muſcovites, or Ruſſian's: as I gueſs?, 

Their purpoſe is, to parle, to court, and dance: 

And every one his love- feat will advance 

Unto his ſeveral miftreſs ; which they*ll know 

By favours ſeveral, which they did beſtow. 


Prin. And will they fo ? the gallants ſhall be taſk*d ;— 


For, ladies, we will every one be maſk'd; 
And not a man of them ſhall have the grace, 
Deſpight of ſuit, to ſee a lady's face. 
Hold, Roſaline, this favour thou ſhalt wear; 
And then the king will court thee for his dear ; 
Hold, take thou this, my ſweet, and give me thine 
So ſhall Bir6n take me for Roſaline,— 
And change you favours too; ſo ſhall your loves 
Woo contrary, deceiv'd by theſe removes. 
R. Come on then; wear the favours moſt in ſight. 
Cath. But, in this changing, what 1s your intent ? 
Prin. The effect of my intent is, to croſs theirs ; 
They do it but in mocking merriment ; 
And mock for mock is only my intent. 
Their ſeveral counſels they unboſom ſhall 
To loves miſtook ; und ſo be mock'd withal, 
Upon the next occaſion that we meet, 
With viſages diſplay'd, to talk, and greet. 
Ro/. But ſhall we dance, if they deſire us to't? 
Prin. No; to the death, we will not move a foot : 
Nor to their penn'd ſpeech render we no grace; 
But, while *tis ſpoke, each turn away her face“. 


6c Made mine eyes water, but more merry tears 
«© The paſſion of loud laughter never ſhed.” MAL ONE. 

9 Like Muſcovites, or Ruſſians : ] The ſettling commerce in Ruſſia was, 
at that time, a matter that much ingroſſed the concern and conver- 
ſation of the publick. There had been ſeveral embaſſies employed 
thither on that occafion ; and ſeveral tracts of the manners and ſtate of 


t hat nation written: ſo that a maſk of Muſcovites was as good an entertain- 


ment to the audience of that time, as a coronation has been ſince. WAR B. 
1 — her face.] The firſt folio, and the quarto 1598, have -bis face. 
Corrected by the editor of the ſecond folio, Maraxe. 


Boy. 
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Boy. Why, that contempt will kill the ſpeaker's heart, 
And quite divorce his memory from his part. 
Prin. Therefore Idoit; and, I make no doubt, 
The reſt will ne'er come in , T4 he be out. 
There's no ſuch ſport, as ſport by ſport o'erthrown ; 
To make theirs ours, and ours none but our own : 
So ſhall we ſtay, mocking intended game; 
And they, well mock'd, depart away with ſhame. 
[Trumpets ſound within, 
Boy. The trumpet ſounds ; be maſk'd, the maſkers come. 
[The ladies maſt. 
Enter the King, BIRON, LonGaVILLE, and DUMA1N, 
in Ruſſian habits, and maſked; MoTn, Muficians, and 
Attendants. 
Moth. All hail, the richeſt beauties on the earth ! 
Boy. Beauties no richer than rich taffata 3, 


Moth. A holy parcel of the faireſt dames, 


The ladies turn their backs to him. 


That ever turn d their—backs—to mortal views. 
Bir. Their eyes, villain, their eyes. 
Moth. That eder turn'd their eyes to mortal views / 
Out— 
Boy. True, out, indeed. 
Moth. Out of your favours, heavenly n, CO afe 
Not to behold — 
Bir. Once to behold, rogue. | 
Moth. Once to behold with your FOE eyes, 
abith your ſun-veamed eyes— 
Boy. They will not anſwer to that epithet ; 
You were beſt call it, daughter-beamed eyes, 
Moth. They do not mark me, and that brings me out. 
Bir. Is this your perfectneſs? be gone, you rogue. 
Ro/. What would theſe ſtrangers? know their minds, 
Boyet: 


2 — evill ne'er come in] The quarto, 1598, and the "AY 1623, 


read— will &er. The correction was made in the ſecond folio. MALONE. 
3 — than rich taffata. ] i. e. the taffata maſks they wore to conceal 
themſelves. Bovet is ſneering at the abſurdity of complimenting the 
deauty of the ladies, when they were maſk'd. TRHEOBAL SD. 
This line is given in the old copies to Biron. The preſent regulation 


35 Mr, Theobald'ss MALONE. p 
J 
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If they do ſpeak our language, tis our will 
That ſome plain man recount their purpoſes: 
Know what they would. Pa 
Boy. What would you with the princeſs ? 
Bir. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation. 
Ro/. What would they, ſay they? 
Boy. Nothing but peace, and gentle viſitation. 
Roſ. Why, that they have; and bid them ſo be gone. 
Boy. She ſays, you have it, and you may be gone. 
King. Say to her, we have meaſur'd many miles, 
To tread a meaſure with her on this graſs. 
Bey. They ſay that they have meaſur'd many a mile, 
To tread a meaſure “ with you on this graſs. 
Ro/. It is not ſo: aſk them, how many inches 
Is in one mile: if they have meaſur'd many, 
The meaſure then of one is eaſily told. 
Boy. If, to come hither you have meaſur'd miles, 
And many miles; the princeſs bids you tell, 
How many inches do fill up one mile. 
Bir. Tell her, we meaſure them by weary ſteps. 
Boy. She hears herſelf. 
Ro/. How many weary ſteps, 
Of many weary miles you have o'ergone, 
Are number'd in the travel of one mile? 
Bir. We number nothing that we ſpend for you ; 
Our duty is fo rich, ſo infinite, . 
That we may do it ſtill without accompt. 


Vouchſafe to ſhew the ſunſhine of your face, 


4 To tread a meaſure,] The mraſures were dances ſolemn and flow. 
So, in Orcheftra, a poem by Sir John Davies, 1622: 
155 all the feet whereon theſe meaſures go, 
« Are only ſpondees, ſolemn, grave, and flow."* 
They were performed at Court, and at publick entertainments of the 
ſocieties of law and equity, at their. halls, on particular occaſions. It 
was formerly not deemed inconſiſtent with propriety even for the graveſt 
perſons to join in them; and accordingly at the revels which were ce 
lebrated at the inns of court, it has not been unuſual for the firſt cha- 
rafters of the law to become performers in treading the meaſures, See 
Dugdale's Origines Fudicialess REED. 
See Beatrice's deſcription or this dance in Much ado about Nothing, 
p. 225, MALONE. 
That 
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40⁵ LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 
That we, like ſavages, may worſhip it. 
R/. My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 
King. Bleſſed are clouds, that do as ſuch clouds do! 
Vouchſafe, bright moon, and theſe thy ſtars, to ſhing 
(Thoſe clouds remov*d) upon our watry eyne. | 
Ro/. O vain petitioner ! beg a greater matter; 
Thou now requeſt” but moon-ſhine in the water. 
Ling. 'Theninour meaſure do but vouchſafe one change: 
Thou bid'i me beg: this begging is not ſtrange. 
Ro/. Play, muſick, then: nay you muſt doit ſoon. 


[Mufeck plays, 


Not yet ;—no dance :—thus change I like the moon. - 
King. Will you not dance? How come you thus eſtrang'd? 
R/. You took the moon at full; but now ſhe's chang'd, 
King. Yet ſtill ſhe is the moon, and I the man *, 

The muſick plays; vouchſafe ſome motion to it. 

Ro/. Our ears vouchſafe it. 
King. But your legs ſhould do it. | | 
Ro/. Since you are ſtrangers, and come here by chance, 


* 


We l not be nice: take hands z—we will not dance. 


King. Why take we hands then? 
Ro/. Only to part friends: 


Court'ſy, ſweet hearts“; and ſo the meaſure ends. 


King. More meaſure of this meaſure ; be not nice. 
Ro/. We can afford no more at ſuch a price. 
King. Prize you yourſelves ; What buys your company? 
Ro/. Your abſence only. 
King. That can never be. | 
R/. Then cannot we be bought: and ſo adieu; 

Twice to your viſor, and half once to you! 8 
King. If you deny to dance, let's hold more chat. 
R/. In private then. | | 
King. I am beſt pleas'd with that. [T hey conver/e apart. 


S Pouchſcfe, bright moon, and theſe thy flars,.] When queen 
Elizabeth aſked an ambaſſadour how he liked her ladies, It is bard, 


ſa d he, to judge , flars in (he preſence of theſun, JonnsoN. 


* — the man. I ſuſpect, that a line which rhimed with this, has 
been loſt, Mazo''e. | 5 

6 Court'ſy, ſweet becrts. |] See Vol. I. P · 26: 
„ Ccurtiſed when you have, and kiis'd . MAL ONE. 


Bir. 


12 


— — — ———— 
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Bir. White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with thee. 
Prin, Honey, and milk, and ſugar ; there is three. 
Bir. Nay then, two treys, (an if you grow ſo nice,) 
Metheglin, wort, and malmſey ;—Well run, dice ! 
There's half a dozen ſweets. 
Prin. Seventh ſweet, adieu! 
Since you can cog ?, I'Il play no more with you. 
Bir. One word in ſecret. | 
Prin, Let it not be ſweet. 
Bir. Thou griev'ſ my gall. 
Prin, Gall? bitter. 
Bir. Therefore meet. [T hey converſe apart, 
Dum. Will you vouchſafe with me to change a word? 
Mar. Name it. | 
Dum. Fair lady, 
Mar. Say you ſo? Fair lord,— 
Take that for your fair lady. 
Dam, Pleaſe it you, | 
As much in private, and III bid adieu. 
[They converſe apart. 
Cath, What, was your viſor made without a tongue ? 
Long. I know the reaſon, lady, why you aſk. 
Cath. O, for your reaſon ! quickly, fir; I long. 
Long. You have a double tongue within your maſk, 
And would afford my ſpeechleſs vizor half. 
Cath. Veal, quoth the Dutchman * ; Is not veal a calf? 
Long. A calf, fair lady? 
Cath. No, a fair lord calf. 
Long. Let's part the word. 
Cath, No, I'll not be your half: | 
Take all, and wean it; it may prove an ox. 
Long. Look, how you butt yourſelf in theſe ſharp 
| mocks ! | ; 
Will you give horns, chaſte lady? do not ſo. 
Cath, 'Then die a calf, before your horns do grow. 


7 Since you can cog,] To cog, ſignifies to falſify the dice, and to falſify 
a narrative, or io lye, JOHNSON. 

5 Veal, quoth the Dutchman ;—] I ſuppoſe by veal, ſhe means evell, 
ſounded as forejgners ulually pronounce that word; and introduced 


merely for the ſake of the ſubſequent queſtion, MALoNE. 
N | ; Long. 
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Long, One word in private with you, ere die. 
Cath. Bleat ſoftly then, the butcher hears you cry. 
| [T hey converſe apart, 
Boy. The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen 
As is the razor's edge inviſible, 
Cutting a ſmaller hair than may be ſeen; 
Above the ſenſe of ſenſe : ſo ſenſible 
Seemeth their conference ; their conceits have wings, 
Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, ſwifter things. 
Ro/. Not one word more, my maids; break off, 
break off. 
Bir. By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure ſcoff 
King. Farewell, mad wenches ; you have ſimple wits, 
Prin, Twenty adieus, my frozen Muſcovites.— 
[Exeunt King, Lords, Mor n, Mufick, and Attendants, 
Are theſe the breed of wits ſo wonder'd at? 
Boy. Tapers they are, with your {ſweet breaths 
puff*d out. | 
Ro/. Well-liking wits? they have; groſs, groſs ; fat, fat. 
Prin. O poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout ! 
Will they not, think you, hang themſelves to night? 
Or ever, but in vizors, ſhew their faces? 
This pert Biron was out of countenance quite. 
Ro/. O, they were all in lamentable caſes * ! 
The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. 
Prin. Biron did ſwear himſelf out of all ſuit. 
Mar. Dumain was at my ſervice, and his ſword : 
No point, quoth I*; my ſervant ſtraight was mute. 
Cath. Lord Longaville ſaid, I came o'er his heart ; 
And trow you, what he call'd me? | 
Prin. Qualm, perhaps. 


9 Well-liking wits—] Well-!iking is the ſame as embonpoint. So, in 
Fob, ch. xxxix, v. 4+» *%— Their young ones are in good-liking.” SrEERv. 

1 O they were all &c.] O, which is not found in the firſt quarto or 
folio, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. 

2 No point, guoth I;] Print in French is an adverb of negation ; but, 
if properly ſpoken, is not ſounded like the point of a ſword, A quibble, 
however, is intended. From this and other paſſages it appears, that 


either our author was not well acquainted with the pronunciation of 


the French language, or it was different formerly from what it is at 
preſents. MALONE. 
Cath, 
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Cath. Ves, in good faith. | | 

Prin. Go, ſickneſs as thou art ! | 
Ry). Well, better wits have worn plain ſtatute-caps *. 
But will you hear? the king is my love ſworn. 

Prin. And quick Birön hath phghted faith to me. 

Cath. And Longaville was for my ſervice born. 

Mar. Dumain 1s mine, as ſure as bark on tree. 
Boy. Madam, and pretty miſtreſſes, give ear: 
Immediately they will again be here 
In their own ſhapes ; for it can never be, 

They will digeſt this harſh indignity. 

Prin, Will they return ? | 

Boy. They will, they will, God knows; 

And leap for joy, though they are lame with blows : 
Therefore, change favours ; and, when they repair, 
Blow like ſweet roſes in this ſummer air. 

Prin. How blow? how blow? ſpeak to be underſtood. 
Boy. Fair ladies, maſk*d, are roſes in their bud: 


3 — better wits have worn plain ſtatute-caps.] This line is not unt- 
verſally underſtood, becauſe every reader does not know that a ſtatute 
cap is part of the academical habit. Lady Roſaline declares that her 
expectation was diſappointed by theſe courtly ſtudents, and that better 
wits might be found in the common places of education. JokNSON. 

Moollen caps were enjoined by act of parliament, in the year 1571, 
the 13th of queen Elizabeth, to be worn by all above fix years of age 
(except the nobility and ſome others) on ſabbath days and holy-days, 
under the penalty of ten groats. GRE. 

I think my own interpretation of this is right. JoN SON. 

Probably the meaning is—berter <vits may be found among the citizensy 
who are not in general remarkable for ſallies of imagination. In Mar- 
ſon's Dutch Courtexan, 1605, Mrs. Mulligrub ſays, —* though my 
huſband be a citizen, and his cap's made of wool, yet I have wit.“ 
Again, in the Family of Lowe, 1608 : “ Tis a law enacted by the com- 
mon- council of fatute caps.” Again, in Neaues from Hell, brought by 
the Devil's carrier, 1606: in a bowling alley, in a flat-cap, like a 
ſPop-heeper.” STEEVENSs 

The ſtatute mentioned by Dr. Grey was repealed in the year 1597. 
The epithet by which theſe ſtatute caps are deſcribed, ** plain ſtatute 
caps,” induces me to believe the interpretation given in the preceding 
note by Mr. Steevens, the true one. The king and his lords probably 
wore hats adorned with feathers. So they are repreſented in the print 
prefixed to this play in Mr. Rowe's edition, probably from ſome ſtage 


- tradition. MAL ON R. | 
Diſmaſk' d 
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Diſmaſk'd, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhewn, 
Are angels vailing clouds, or roſes blown +. 

Prin. Avaunt, perplexity ! What ſhall we do, 
If they return in their own ſhapes to woo ? 

Roj. Good madam, if by me you'll be advis'd, 
Let's mock them ftill, as well known, as diſguis'd : 
Letus complain to them what fools were here, 
Diſguis'd like Muſcovites, in ſhapeleſs gears ; 

And wonder, what they were ; and to what end 
'Their ſhallow ſhows, and prologue vilely penn'd, 
And their rough carriage ſo ridiculous, 
Should be preſented at our tent to us. | 

Boy. Ladies, withdraw ; the gallants are at hand. 

Prin. Whip to our tents, as roes run over land. 

[ Exeunt Princeſs, Ros. Car. and MAR. 


Enter the King, BIRON, LoNGA VILLE, and DuUmain, 
| in their proper habits. 
King. Fair fir, God ſave you! Where's the princeſs ? 
Boy. Gone to her tent : Pleaſe it your majeſty, 
Command me any ſervice to her thither ? | 
King. That ſhe vouchſafe me audience for one word. 
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Boy. I will; and fo will ſhe, I know, my lord. 
| : [ Exit. 

Bir. This fellow pecks? up wit, as pigeons peas ; 
And utters it again when God doth pleale : 


4 Are angels vailing clouds, or roſes blown.] Ladies unmaſt d, ſays 
Boyet, are like angels wailing clouds, or letting thoſe clouds which ob- 
ſcured their brightneſs, ſink from before them. JokxSON. 

To avale comes from the Fr. awval, Terme de batelier] down, down- 
ward, down the ftream, So, in Laneham's Narrative of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Entertainment at Kenelaworth-Caſtle, 1575: as on a ſea-ſhore 
when the water is ava.“ STEEVENS, 
= 5 — ſhapeleſs gear ;] Shapeleſs for uncouth, WAR BURTON. 

; | 6 Exeunt Princeſs, &c.] Mr. Theobald ends the fourth act here. 
| : 8 Jounsox. 

7 This fellow pecks—] This is the reading of the firſt quarto. Th 
folio has picks. MALONE. 

S — as pigeons peas; | This expreſſion is proverbial: 

« Children pick up words as pigeens peas, 
&« And utter them again as God ſhall pleaſe," 
See Ray's Collection. STEEVENS, | 
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He is wit's pedler; and retails his wares 

At wakes, and waſlels ?, meetings, markets, fairs; 
And we that ſell by groſs, the Lord doth know, 
Have not the grace to grace it with ſuch ſhow. 

This gallant pins the wenches on his fleeve ; 

Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve: 

He can Carve too, and liſp": Why, this is he, 
That kiſs'd his hand away in courtely 

This is the ape of form, monſieur the nice, 
That, when he plays at tables, chides the dice 
In honourable terms; nay, he can ſing . 
A mean * moſt meanly ; and, in uſhering, 

Mend him who can : the ladies call him, ſweet ; 
The fairs, as he treads on them, kiſs his feet: 
This 1s the flower that ſmiles on every one, 

To ſhew his teeth as white as whales bone : 

And conſciences, that will not die in debt, 

Pay him the due of honey-tongued Boyet. 

King. A bliſter on his ſweet tongue, with my heart, 
That put Armado's page out of his part! 


9 — wafſels,] Waſſeli were meetings of ruſtic mirth and intemper- 
ance. STEEVENS. | 

Faes heal, that is, be of health, was a ſalutation firſt uſed by the l 
Rowena to King Vortiger. Afterwards it became a cuſtom in — — 
on new year's eve and twelfth night, to carry a Vaſſel or Waſjail bowl 
from houſe to houle, which was preſented with the Saxon words above 
mentioned. Hence in proceſs of time waſſel ſignified intemperarce in 
drinking, and alſo a meeting for the purpoles of feſtivity. MALonE. 

1 He can carve too, and liſp:] I cannot cog, (fays Falſtaff in che 
Merry Wives of Windſor, ) and ſay, thou art this and that, like a many 
of theſe liſping hawthorn buds, that come like women in men's aps 
parel—,” On the ſubject of carving ſee Vol. I. p. 209, n. 7. MALONE. 

2 4 mean—] The mean, in muſic, is the tenor. STEEYENS. 

3 — as whales Zone:] The Saxon genitive caſe. 80, in the Mid- 

| ſummer Night's Dream : OE] 
„ cswifter than the moones ſphere.” 
It ſhould be remembered that ſome of our ancient writers ſuppoſe ivo 
to be part of the bones of a whale, The ſame fimile occurs in the black 
letter romance of Sir Eglamoure of Artoys, in that of Sir Ifiabras, and 
in The Squire of low degree. STEEVENS. 

As wbite as whales bone is a proverbial compariſon in the old poets, 
See Spenſer's Faer _ be iii, e. Je ſt. 15; and Lord Surrey, folio 
14. edit 1567. T ARTONe f 

Yer. I, - "0G Ente 
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Enter the Princeſs, uſher*d by Boy EH; Rosailing, Ma. 
RIA, CATHARINE, and attendants. 
Bir. See, where it comes !-—Behaviour, what wert 
thou“, | | 
Till this mad man ſhew'd thee ? and what art thou now? 
King. All hail, ſweet madam, and fair time of day ! 
Prin, Fair, in all hail, 1s foul, as I conceive. 
King. Conſtrue my ſpeeches better, if you may. 
Prin. Then wiſh me better, I will give you leave. 
King. We came to viſit you: and purpoſe now 
To lead you to our court: vouchſafe it then. 
Prin. This field ſhall hold me; and ſo hold your vow ; 
Nor God, nor I, delight in perjur'd men. 
King. Rebuke me not for that which you provoke ; 
The virtue of your eye muſt break my oath 5. 
Prin. You nick-name virtue: vice you ſhould have 
| ſpoke ; ES 5 ä 
For virtue's office never breaks men's trotk. 
Now, by my maiden honour, yet as pure 
As the unſully'd lily, I proteſt, 
A world of torments though I ſhould endure, 
1 would not yield to be your houſe's gueſt: 
So much I hate a breaking cauſe to be 
Of heavenly oaths, vow'd with integrity. 
King. O, you have liv'd in deſolation here, 
Unſeen, unviſited, much to our ſhame. 
Prin. Not ſo, my lord; it is not fo, I ſwear; 
We have had paſtimes here, and pleaſant game: 
A meſs of Ruſlians left us but of late. | 
King. How, madam? Ruſſians ? 
Prin. Ay, in truth, my lord ; 
Trim gallants, full of courtſhip, and of ſtate, 
 Ry/. Madam, ſpeak true :—lIt is not ſo, my lord: 


4 — Behaviour, what vert thou, ] Behaviour here ſignifies==courtly 
or ſtudied manners. MaLoNnE. 3 I» 
5 Thewirtue of your eye muſt break my oath.] I believe the author 
means that the wirtue, in which word goodneſs and porver are both com- 
priſed, muſt diſſolve the obligation of the oath. The princeſs, in her 
anſwers takes the moſt invidious part of the ambiguity. ane? 


. - : 4 . WA 
8 aa, * 
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My lady, (to the manner of the days,) 
In courtely, gives undeſerving praiſe. 
We four, indeed, confronted were with four 
In Ruſſian habit: here they ſtay'd an hour, | 
And talk'd apace ; and in that hour my lord, 
They did not bleſs us with one happy word. 
I dare not call them fools ; but this I think, 
When they are thirſty, fools would fain have drink, 
Bir, This jeſt is dry-to me.—My gentle ſweets, 
Your wit makes wiſe things foolith : when we greet 7 
With eyes beſt ſeeing heaven's fiery eye, 
By light we loſe light: Your capacity 
Is of that nature, that to your huge ſtore 
Wile things ſeem tooliſh, and rich things but poor. 
R/. This proves you wile and rich; for in my eye,—- 
Bir. I am a fool, and full of poverty. | 
Ro/. But that you take what doth to you belong 
It were a fault to ſnatch words from my tongue. 
Bir. O, I am yours, and all that I poſſeis. 
Ko. All the fool mine? . 
Bir. 1 cannot give you leſs. | 
R. Which ot the vizors was it, that you wore ? 
Bir. Where? when? what vizor? why demand you this? 
Ro/. There, then, that vizor; that ſuperfluous caſe, 
That hid the worie, and thew'd the better face. 5 
King. We are deſcry'd: they'll mock us now downright. 
Dum. Let us confeſs, and turn it to a jeſt. 


56 My gentle ſroeet,] The word my, which is wanting in the firſt 
quarto, and folio, I have ſupplied. Sweet is generally uſed as a ſubſtan- 
tive by our author, in his addreſſes to ladies. So, in The Winter's Tale: 
0 4646 When you ſpeak, ſweet, | | 
& I'd have you do it ever.“ 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice: | 
5 „And now, good ſzocet, ſay thy opinion.“ 
Again, in Orbello: 5 
8 « O, my ſeveet, 
cc I prattle out of tune.“ 


The editor of the ſecond folio, with leſs probability, (as it appears to 


me, ) reads—fair, gentle, ſweet. MALoNE., : 
7 — when we greet & c.] This is a very lofty and elegant compli- 
Y ment. Joan $0Ne | ; 


D d 2 Prin. 
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Prin. Amaz'd, my lord? Why looks your highneſs ſad ? 


Ro/. Help, hold his brows! he'll ſwoon! Why look you 


pale? 
Sea- ſick, I think, coming from Muſcovy. 
Bir. Thus pour the ſtars down plagues for perjury. 
Can any face of braſs hold longer out ?—. 
Here ſtand I, lady; dart thy ſkill at me; 
Bruiſe me with ſcorn, confound me with a flout; 
Thruſt thy ſharp wit quite through my ignorance ; 
Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit | 
And I will wiſh thee never more to dance, 
Nor never more in Ruſſian habit wait. 
O! never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, | 
Nor to the motion of a ichool-boy*s tongue; 
Nor never come in vizor to my friend ; 
Nor woo in rhime, like a blind harper's ſong ; 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, | 
Three-pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affectionꝰ, 
Figures pedantical ; theſe ſummer-flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation: 
I do forſwear them: and J here proteſt, 
Buy this white glove, (how white the hand, God knows) 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſs'd — 
In ruſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſey noes : 
And, to begin, wench,—ſo God help me, la! 
My love to thee is ſound, ſans crack or flaw. 
Roſ. Sans /ans, I pray you“. 


8 Three pil'd byperboles, ſpruce affection, ] The modern editors read 
emgfſeftation, There is no need of change. We already in this play 
have had affection for affectation; : witty without affeFion.” The 
word was uſed by our author and his contemporaries, as a quadriſyllable; 
and the rhime ſuch as they thought ſufficient: Mat om. 

| Three-pil'd byperboles, ] A metaphor from the pile of velvet. Sa, 
in the Finter's Tale, Autolycus ſays, “ I have worn three-pile." 
: STEEVENS» 

9 Sans, ſans, I pray _ It is ſcarce worth remarking, that the 
conceit here is obſcured by the punctuation. It ſhould be written Sant 
SANS, I. e. without 8aNs; without French words: an affectation of 
which Biron had been guilty in the laſt line of his ſpeech, though juſt 
before he had for ſcvorn all afe&ation ip phraſes, terms, cc. TvawaiTTs 
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Bir. Yet I have a trick | | 
Of the old rage :—bear with me, I am ſick; 
I'll leave it by degrees. Soft, let us ſee ;— 
Write, Lord habe mercy on us*, on thoſe three; 
They are infected, in their hearts it lies; | 
They have the plague, and caught it of your eyes: 
Theſe lords are viſited; you are not free, 


For the Lord's tokens on you do I ſee. . 
Prin. No, they are free, that gave theſe tokens to us. 


Bir. Our ſtates are forfeit, ſeek not to undo us. 
Roſ. It is not ſo; for how can this be true, 
That you ſtand forfeit, being thoſe that ſue?? 

Bir. Peace: for I will not have to do with you. 

Ro/. Nor ſhall not, if I do as I intend. 

Bir. Speak for yourſelves, my wit is at an end. 

King. 'Teach us, ſweet madam, for our rude tranſ- 
greſſion | 


Some fair excuſe. 
Prin. The faireſt is confeſſion. 


Were you not here, but even now, disguis'd ? 


King. Madam, I was, 

Prin. And were you well advis'd? 
| King. I was, fair madam. 

Prin. When you then were here, 


What did you wiſper in your lady's ear? 


King. That more than all the world I did reſpect her. 
Prin. When ſhe ſhall challenge this, you will reject her. 


1 rite, Lord have mercy on us, —] This was the inſcription put up- 
on the door of the houſes infected with the plague, to which Biron com- 
pares the love of himſelf and his companions, and purſuing the meta- 
phor finds the tokens likewiſe on the ladies. The telens of the plague 
are the firſt ſpots or diſcolorations, by which the infection is known to 
be received. Jonxsox. : 

So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Characters, 1616: „ Lord bawe mercy on 
us may well ſtand over their doors, for debt is a moſt dangerous city 
Peſtilence. MALONE, | 

2 boo can this be true, 

That you ſhould forfeit, being thoſe that ſue? That is, how 
can thoſe be liable to forfeiture that begin the proceſs. The jeſt lies 
in the ambiguity of ſue, which ſignifies to proſecute by laxw, or to offer a 


D d 3 | King, 


Petition. Jo HN$0ONg 
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King. Upon mine honour, no. - 
Prin. Peace, peace, forbear ; | 
Your oath once broke, you force not to forſwear 3. 
King. Deſpiſe me, when 1 break this oath of mine. 
Prin. Iwill; and therefore keep it :—Roſaline, 
What did the Ruſſian whiſper in your ear? 
R/. Madam, he ſwore, that he did hold me dear 
As precious eye- ſight; and did value me 


Above this world: adding thereto, moreover, 


That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover. 

Prin. God give thee joy of him! the noble lord 
Moſt honourably doth uphold his word. 

King. What mean you, madam? by my life, my troth, 
I never iwore this lady ſuch an oath. 

Ro/. By heaven, you did; and to confirm it _ - 
You gave me this: but take it, fir, again. 

King. My faith, and this, the princeſs I did give; 
T knew her by this jewel on her ſleeve. 

Prin. Pardon me, ſir, this Jewel did ſhe wear ; 
And lord Biron, I thank him, is my dear ;— 
What ; will you have me, or your pearl again ? 

Bir. Neither of either“; I remit both twain.— 

T fee the trick on't; Here was a conſent 5, 
(Knowing aforehand of our merriment,) 


To daſh it like a Chriſtmas comedy: 


Some carry- ale, ſome pleaſe- man, ſome el zany ?, | 


| - 3 — you ace not to forſawear.] You force not is the ſame with you 


wake no difficulty. This is a very juſt obſervation. The crime which 


has been once committed, is committed again with leſs reluQtance. , 


Jonunson. 

So, in Warner's Albion's England, b. x. ch. 59: 

& — he forced not to hide how he did err.” STEEVENS. 

4 Neither of either ; |] This ſeems to have been a common expreſſion 
in our author's time. It occurs in the London Prodigal, 1605, and 
other comedies. MALoONE, : 

5 — a conſent,] i. e. a conſpiracy, So, in K. Henry VI. Part I: 

46 . the ſtars 
ec That have conſented to king Henry s death.“ STEEVENS. 


6 any, ] A zany is a buffoon, a merry Andrew, a groſs mimic. 
| STEEVENS. 


Some 
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Some mumble-news, ſome trencher-knight?, ſome Dick,— 
That ſmiles his cheek in jeers * ; and knows the trick 
To make my lady laugh, when ſhe's diſpos'd,— 
Told our intents before: which once diſclos'd, 
The ladies did change favours ; and then we, 
Following the ſigns, woo'd but the fign of ſhe. 
Now, to our perjury to add more terror, 
We are again forſworn ; in will, and error. 
Much upon this it is?: And might not you [zo Boyet, 
Foreſtal our ſport, to make us thus untrue ? | 
Do not you know my lady's foot by the ſquire*? 
And laugh upon the apple of her eye? 
And ſtand between her back, ſir, and the fire, 
Holding a trencher, jeſting merrily ? 
TE | 5 Vou 
7 — ſome trencher-knight, ] See below: 

«© And ſtand between her back, fir, and the fire, 

«© Holding a trencber, - &c. “ MALONE. 
ſome Dick, 

That ſmiles his cheek in jeers;] The old copies read—in yeeres, 
The preſent emendation, which I propoſed ſome time ago, I have lince 
obſerved, was made by Mr. Theobald. Dr. Warburton endeavours to 
ſupport the old reading, by explaining years to mean wrinkles, which 
belong alike to laughter and old age. But allowing the word to be 
uſed in that licentious ſenſe, ſurely our author would have written, not 
in, but into, years—1i, e. into wrinkles, as in a paſſage quoted by Mr. 
Steevens from Twelfth Night: ** he does ſmile his check into more 
lines than is in the new map, &c.“ The change being only that of a ſin- 
gle letter for another nearly reſembling it, I have placed jeers (formerly 
ſpelt jeeres) in the text. The words —jeer, flout , and mock, were 
much more in uſe in our author's time than at preſent. 

Out-roaring Dic k was a celebrated finger, who, with W. Wimbars, 
is ſaid by Henry Chettle, in his Kiny HarxTs DREAM E, to have got 
twenty ſhillings a day by ſinging at Braintree fair, in Efſex. Perhaps this 
itinerant droll was here in our author's thoughts, This circumſtance 
adds ſome ſupport to the emendation now made. From the following 
paſſage in Sir John Oldcafile, 1600, it ſeems to have been a common 
term for a noiſy ſwaggerer: 

«© O he, fir, he's a deſperate Dick indeed; 
cc Bar him your houſe.” 
Again, in Kemp's Nine daies Wonder, &c. to. 1600: 
«© A boy arm'd with a poking ſtick 
« Will dare to challenge cutting Dick,” MaALONE» : 

Much upon this it is:] Dr. Johnſon would give theſe words to 

Boyet. MALONE. 


I — by the ſguire? ] From _— Fr. a rule or ſquare. The ſenſe 


is nearly the ſame as that of the proverbial expreſſion in our own lan- 
guage, he hath got the length of ber foot; i, e. he hath humoured her to 
Vol, II, | Dd 4 | long 
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You put our page out: Go, you are allow'd *; 
Die when you will, a ſmock ſhall be your ſhrowd, 
You leer upon me, do you; there's an eye, 


Wounds like a leaden ſword. 


Boy. Full merrily 


Hath this brave manage *, this career been run. 


Bir. Lo, he is tilting ſtraight! Peace; I have done, 
4 | Enter CosTarD. 


Welcome, pure wit! thon parteſt a fair fray. 
Coſt. O Lord, fir, they would know, 
Whether the three worthies ſhall come in, or no, 
Bir. What, are there but three? 
Coe. No, fir; but it is vara fine, 
For every one purſents three. 
Bir. And three times thrice 1s nine. 
Coe. Not fo, fir ; under correction, fir; IT hope, it is not ſo: 
You cannot beg us“, ſir, I can affure you, fir ; we know 
what we know: 
I hope, fir, three times thrice, fir, 
Bir. Is not nine. 
ot. Under correction, fir, we know whereuntil it doth 


' aMmoun t. 


Bir. By Jove, I always took three threes for nine. 

Ceſt. O Lord, fir, it were pity you ſhould get your 
living by reckoning, fir. _ 

Bir, How much is it? | : 

Coft. O Lord, fir, the parties themſelves, the actors, 
fir, will ſhew whereuntil it doth amount: for mine own 


part, I am, as they ſay, but to parfe& one man,—c'en 


one poor man 5; Pompion the great, fir, 


Bir. 
long, that he can perſuade her to what he pleaſes, Hr Arx. 
ire in our author's time was the common term for a rule. See Min- 
ſheu's Dict. in v. The word occurs again in the Winter's Tale. MALON E. 
2 — Go, you are allow A;] i. e. you may ſay what you will; you are 
a licenſed fool, a common jeſter, So, in T. welfth Nigbt : 
ce There is no ſlander in an allow'd fool.” WAV TON. 
3 Hath this brave manage,-] The old copy has manager. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Theobald, Maronz. | | 
+ You cannot beg u3,-] That is, we are not fools; our next re- 


_ lations cannot beg the wardſhip of our perſons and fortunes, One of 
the legal teſts of a natural is to try whether he can number. JounsONe 


$ — one man, e en one poor man, ] The old copies read in one poor 
| * 
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Bir. Art thou one of the worthies? = 1 
Coft. It pleaſed them, to think me worthy of Pompey 
the great: for mine own part, I know not the degree of 
the worthy ; but I am to ſtand for hims, 
Bir. Go, bid them prepare. 
Coſt. We will turn it finely off, fir ; we will take ſome 
care. | [ Exit Coſtard, 
King. Biron, they will ſhame us, let them not approach. 
Bir. We areſhame-proof, my lord: and 'tis ſome policy 
To have one ſhow worſe than the king's and his company. 
King. I ſay, they ſhall not come. 
Prin. Nay, my good lord, let me o'er-rule you now ; 
That ſport beſt pleaſes, that doth leaſt know how: | 
Where zeal ſtrives to content, and the contents 
Die in the zeal of them which it preſents?, 


Their 


man. For the emendation I am anſwerable. The ſame miſtake has 
happened in ſeveral places in our author's plays. See my note on Al/'s 
zwell that ends well, Act I. ſc. iii. You are ſhallow, madam,” &c. 

MALON Es 

6 T know not the degree of the.worthy, 8&c.] This is a ſtroke of ſatire 

which, to this hour, = loſt nothing of its force, Few performers are 

ſolicitous about the hiſtory of the character they are to repreſent. STEEV. 
7 That ſport beſt pleaſes, that doth leaft know bow 5 
Where z-al ftrives to content, and the content: 

Die in the zeal of them which it preſ-nts, &c.] The quarto 1598, 

and the folio 1623, read—of bat which it preſents. The context, I 

think, clearly ſhews that zbem (which, as the paſſage is uninteiligible in 

its original form, I have ventured to ſubſtitute,) was the poet's word. 

Which for who is common in our author; So, (to give one inſtance out 


ef many, ) in be Merchant of Venice, 
1 66 .——— a Civil doctor, | 
« ‚Mpicb did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me.” 
and ym and y were eafily confounded: nor is the falſe concord in- 
troduced by this reading [of them who preſents it,] any objection to it; 
or every page of theſe plays furniſhez us with examples of the ſame kind : 
[See Vol. I. p. 40] So dies in the .preſeat line, for thus the old copy 
reads; though here and in almoſt every other paſſage where a fimilar 
corruption occurs, I have followed the example of my predeceſſors, and 
corrected the error. here rhimes or metre, however, are concerned, 
it is impoſſible. Thus we muſt ſtill read in Cymbeline, lies, as in the line 
before us, preſents: | | 
| « And Phcabus 'gins to riſe, | 
« His ſteeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
* On chalic'd flowers that lies. 
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Their form confounded makes moſt form in mirth ; 


When great things labouring periſh in their birth s. 


Bir. A right deſcription of our ſport, my lord. 
Enter ARMAaDO. | 

Arm. Anointed, I implore ſo much expence of thy 
royal ſweet breath as will utter a brace of words. 
[Arm. conver/es with the King, and delivers him a paper. 
Prin. Doth this man ſerve God ? | 
Bir. Whyaſk you? 
Prin. He ſpeaks not like a man of God's making. 

Arm. That's all one, my fair, ſweet, honey monarch: 
for, I proteſt, the ſchool- maſter is exceeding fantaſtical ; 
too, too vain; too, too vain: But we will put it, as they 


ſay, to fortuna della guerra, I wiſh you the peace of mind, 


molt royal couplement ® ! [Exit Ax Ane. 


Again, in the play before us: | | 
| 6 That in this ſpleen ridiculous appears, 
| & To check tier folly, paſſion's ſolemn tears. 
Again, in the MercLant of Venice: 
; «© Whoſe own hard dealings teaches them ſuſpect.“ 
Dr. Johnſon would read | 
1 Die in the zeal of Lim which them preſents. 
But Sim was not, I believe, abbreviated in old Mſs. and therefore not 
likely to have been confounded with chat. 
The word it, I believe, refers to ſport. That ſport, ſays the princeſs, 
pleaſes beſt, where the actors are 5 5 Rilfull; where wal ſtrives to 
pleaſe, and the contents, or, (as theſe exhibitions are immediately af- 
terwards called) great things, great attempts, periſh in the very a of 
being produced, from the ardent zeal of thoſe who preſent the ſportive en- 
tertainment. To «© preſent a play” is ſtill the phraſe of the theatre. Ie 
however may refer to contents, and that word may mean the moſt ma- 
terial part of the exhibition. MALONE. | 
This ſeatiment of the princeſs is very natural, but leſs generous than 
that of the Amazonian Queen, who ſays, on a like occaſion, in the 
Midſummer Night's Dream : | 
& I love not to ſee wretchedneſs oercharg'd, 
Nor duty in his ſervice periſhing.” 3 
3 — labouring periſh in their birth.] Labouring here means, in the 
ac of parturition. So Roſcommon : | 
6c The mountains /:b-ur*d, and a mouſe was born.” MALONE. 
9 T wiſh you the peace of mind, moſt royal couplement !] This ſingular 
word is again uſed by our author in his 21ſt Sonnet: 5 
&« Making a couplement of proud compare. MATLONE. 


King. 
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King. Here is like to be a good preſence of worthies : 
He preſents Hector of Troy; the twain, Pompey the 
great; the pariſh curate, Alexander; Armado's page, 

Hercules ; the pedant, Judas Machabzus. 

And if theſe four worthies * in their firſt ſhow thrive, 

Theſe four will change habits, and preſent the other five. 

Bir. There is five in the firſt ſhow. 

King. You are deceiv'd, tis not fo, 
Bir. The pedant, the braggart, the hedge-prieſt, the 
fool, and the boy :— =} 

Abate a throw at novum?, and the whole world again 
Cannot prick out 3 five ſuch, take each one in his vein. 
King. The ſhip is under fail, and here ſhe comes amain. 

ED [ Seats brought for the King, Princejs, &c. 


T And if theſe four worthies 8&c.] Theſe two lines might have been 
deſigned as a ridicule on the concluſion of Selimus, a tragedy, 1594: 
« If this firſt part, gentles, do like you well, 
«© The ſecond part ſhall greater murders tell.” STEEVENS. 
I rather think Shakſpeare alludes to the ſhifts to which the actors 
were reduced in the old theatres, one perſon often performing two or 
three parts, MALoNE = | | | 
2 Abate a throw at nouum, — ] Abate throw—is the reading of the 
original and authentick copies; the quarto 1598, and the folio, 1623. 
A bare throw &c. was an arbitrary alteration made by the editor of the 
ſecond folio, I have added only the article, which ſeems to have been 
inadvertently omitted. I ſuppoſe the meaning is, Except or put the 
chance of the dice out of the queſtion,' and the world cannot produce 
ive ſuch as theſe, Abate, from the Fre abatre, is uſed again by our au- 
thor, in the ſame ſenſe, in All's well that ends well: | 
666 —— thoſe *bated, that inherit but the fall 
«© Of the laſt monarchy.” 6: . 
e A Bare throw at novum“ is to me unintelligible, Maro r. 
Novum (or Novem) appears to have been ſome game at dice. ST EE. 
3 Cannot prick out &.] Dr. Grey propoſes to read, pick out. So, 
in X. Henry. IV. P. I: „Could the world pick thee out three ſuch ene- 
mies again ?” The old reading, however, may be right.” To prick out, 
is a phraſe till in uſe among gardeners. To prick may likewiſe have 
reference to veins STEEVENS. | | 
. Pick is the reading of the quarto, 1598: Cannot prick out, - that 
of the folio, 1623, Our author uſes the ſame phraſe in his 2oth 
Sonnet, in the ſame ſenſe cannot point out by a puntiure or marks 
Again, 172 Ceſar : | TOTES: FE 
« Will you be prick'd in numher of our friends?“ Maronts 
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Pageant of the Nine Worthies *. 


Enter CosTaRD arm'd, for Pompey. 
Coft. I Pompey am,— 
Bir. You lie, you are not he. 
Coſt. I Pompey am,— 
Boy. With libbard's head on knees. 
Bir. Well ſaid, old mocker; I muſt needs be friends 


with thee. 


Coſt. I Pompey am, Pompey Jurnam'd the big, 
Dum. The great. 
Coſt. It is great, fir ;—Pompey ſurnam'd the great; 
T hat oft in field, with targe and fhield, did make my foe to 
WEat © 
And, travelling along this coaſt, T here am come by chance ; 


Aud lay my arms before the legs of this feet laſs of France. 
If your ladyſhip would ſay, Thanks, Pompey, Thad done. | 


Prin, Great thanks, great Pomp 

Coe. Tis not ſo much worth; but, 1 bopg. I was per- 
fe& : I made alittle fault in, great. 

Bir. My hat to a * Pompey proves the beſt 
worthy. 


14 Pageant of the nine wwortbies. ] In MS. Harl, 2057, pe 37, is 
& The [Xeon of a ſhowe intended to be made Rug 4, £621,” 

« Firſt 2 woodmen & e. | 

. « St. George fighting with the dragon. 

% The 9 worthies in compleat armor with crownes of gould on their 
heads, every one having his eſquires to beare before him his ſhield and 


penon of armes drefled according as theſe lords were accuſtomed to be: 


3 Aſſaralits, 3 Infidels, 3 Chriſtians. 
” « After them, a Fame, to declare the rare virtues and noble deedes 
of the 9 worthye women.“ 
Such a pageant as this, we may ſuppoſe it was the deſign of Shak- 
re to ridicule. STEEVENS. 
5 With libbard's head on knees] This alludes to the old heroic habits, 
which on the knees and ſhoutders had uſually, by way of ornament, the 


reſemblance of a leopard's or lion's head. Wax RUR ron. 


See Maſquine in Cotgrave's Dictionary: © The repreſentation of 


a lyon's head &c. upon the elbow or knee of ſome old-faſhjoned gar- 


ments.“ TOLLE T. 
The ib bard, as ſome of the old Engliſh gloſſaries inform us, is the 


Enter 
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Enter NATHANIEL arm'd, for Alexander. 
Nath. When in the world 1 liv'd, I was the world*s 
| commander; | | 
By eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, T ſpread my conquering might e 
My ſcutcheon plain declares, that I am Aliſander. 
Boy. ben nr ſays, no, you are not ; for it ſtands too 
right ©, 
Bir. Yau noſe ſmells, no, in his, moſt tender-ſmell. 
ing knight. f 
Prin. The conqueror is diſmay'd: Proceed, good 


Alexander. | : 
Nath. When in the world 1 liu'd, I was the world's 
commander. 


Boy. Moſt true, tis right; you were ſo, Aliſander. 
Bir. Pompey the great, — | 
Cot. Your ſervant, and Coſtard. | | 
Bir. Take away the conqueror, take away Aliſander. 
Coft. O, fir, [zo dee you have overthrown Aliſander 
the conqueror ! You will be ſcraped out of the paint- 
ed cloth for this: your lion, that holds his poll-ax ſit- 
ting on a cloſe-ſtool 7, will be given to A-jax*: he will 


6 em it ſtands too right.] It ſhould be remembered, to reliſh this 
Joke, that the head of Alexander was obliquely placed on his ſhoul- 
ders. STEEVENS» 

7 — lien, that holds bis poll-ax, fitting en a cloſe-ſtool,] This alludes te 
the arms given in the old hiſtory of the Nine Wortbies, to © Alexander, 
the which did beare geules, a lion or, ſeiante in a chayer, holding a bat- 
tell-ax argent.“ Leigh's Accidence 7 Armory, 1597. p. 23. Tor LZ. 

8 Ajax z] There is a conceit of Ajax and a jakess JokN son. 

This conceit, paltry as it is, was uſed by Ben Joſon, and Camden 
the antiquary. Ben, among his Epigrams, has theſe two lines. 

4c And ] could wiſh, for their eternis'd ſakes, - | 

*< My muſe had plough'd with his that ſung A-jax.” 
So, Camden, in his Remains, having mentioned the French word per, 
ſaye, “ Enquire, if you underſtand it not, of Cloacina's chaplains, 
or ſuch as are well read in A. ja. . 5 

See alſo Sir ohn Harrington's Nez diſcourſe of a flale ſubject, called, 
the Metamorphoſes of Ajax, 1596; his Anatomie of the metamorphoſed 
Ljax, no date; and Ulyſſes upon Ajax, 1596. All theſe perform- 
ances are founded on the ſame conceit, of Ajax and A-jakes, To the 
firſt of them a licenſe was refuſed, and the author was forbid the court 
far writing its $STEEVENS. | 
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be the ninth worthy. A conqueror, and afeard to ſpeak ! 
run away for ſhame, Aliſander. [ Nath. rezzres.] 1 here, 
an't ſhall pleaſe you; a fooliſh mild man; an honeſt 
man, look you, and ſoon daſh'd! He is a marvellous good 
neighbour, inſooth ; and a very good bowler : but, for 
Aliſander, alas, you ſee, how tis ;—a little o er- partedꝰ: 
— But there are worthies a coming will ſpeak their mind 


An ſome other ſort. 


Prin. Stand aſide, good Pompey. 


Enter HOLOFERNES arm'd, for Judas, and Mor n arm d, 


for HERCULES, 


Hol. Great Hercules is preſented by this imp, | 
Whoje club kilPd C erberus, that three-headed canus 3 . 
And, when he was a babe, a child, a ſhrimp, 
Thus did he ftrangle ſerpents in his manus : 
Quoniam, he /eemeth in minority; 
Ergo, I come with this apology.— | 
Keep ſome ſtate in thy exit, and vaniſh, [Exit Moth. 


Judas I am, — 


Dum. A Judas ! 
Hol. Not Iſcariot, fir. 


© 0 udas 1 am, ycleped 1 


Dum. Judas Machabæus clipt, is plain Judas. 
Bir. A kiſſing traitor —How art thou prov'd Judas ? 
Hol. Judas I am, 
Dum. The more ſhame for you, Judas. 
Hol. What mean you, fir? 
Boy. To make Judas hang himſelf. 
Hol. Begin, fir ; you are my elder. 
Bir. Well follow' 2 Judas was hang'd on an elder. 
Hol. I will not be put out of countenance. 
Bir. Becauſe thou haſt no face. | $4 
Hol. What is this; | | 
Boy. A cittern head“. 
Dum. The head of a bodkin. 


9 — a little o'er-parted: ] That is, the * or 8 allotted to 


kim in this piece is too conſiderable. MALONE. 


1 A cittern head.) So, in Decker's Match me in London, 4631: 
** fiddling on a cittern 2 with a man s broken bead at it.“ * Ss 
27. 
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Bir. A death's 5 in a ring. | 
Long, The face of an old roman coin, ſcarce ſeen. 
Boy. The pummel of Cæſar's iaulchion. 
Dum. The carv'd- bone face on a flaſk *. 
Bir. St. George's halt cheek in a brooch, 
Dum. Ay, and in a brooch of lead, ; 
Bir. Ay, and worn 1n the cap of a tooth-drawer : And 
now, forward ; for we have put thee in countenance. 
Hol. Vou have put me out ot countenance, 
Bir. Falſe ; we have given thee faces. 
Hol. But you have out-tac'd them all. 
Bir. An thou wert a lion we would do ſo. 
Boy. Therefore, as he is, an aſs, let him go. 
And ſo adieu, ſweet Jude! nay, why doſt thou ſtay ? 
Dum. For the latter end of his name. | 
Bir. For the aſs to the Jude; give it him: — Jud-as, 
. | . 
Hol. This is not generous, not gentle, not humble. 
Boy. A light for monſieur Judas: it grows dark, he 
may ſtumble. | Holofernes retires. 
Prin. Alas, poor Machabzus, how hath he been baited ! 


Enter ARMaDo arm'd, for Hector. 


Bir. Hide thy head, Achilles; here comes Hector in arms. 
Dum. Though my mocks come home by me, I will now 
be merry, „„ : = 
King. Hector was but a Tojan 3 in reſpect of this. 
Boy. But is this Hector? 
Dam. I think, Hector was not ſo clean-timber' d. 
Long. His leg is too big for Hector. 
Dum. More calf, certain. 
Zoey. No; he is beſt indued in the ſmall, 
ZBir. This cannot be Hector. | 
Dum. He's a god or a painter ; for he makes faces. 
Arm. The armipotent Mars, of lances the almighty, «+ 


2 — on aflaſk.] i. e. a ſoldier's powder-horn; STEEVENS. | 
3 Hector was but a Trojan—] A Trojan, I believe, was in the time 
of Shakſpeare, a cant term for a thief, So, in K. Henry IV. Part 1: 
Tut there are other Trojan: that thou dream'ſt not of, &c.” Again, 
in this ſcene, unleſs you play the boneft Trojan, &c,” STEEvens., 


Gabe 
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Geve Hector a gift ,— 
Dum. A gilt nutmeg “. oe 
Bir. A lemon. 3 f 
Long. Stuck with cloves“. | Et 
Dum. No, cloven. 
Arn. Peace! 
The armipotent Mars, of lances © the almighty, 
Gave Hector a gift, the heir of {lion ; 
A man ſo breath*d, that certain he would fight, yea, 
From morn till night, out of his pavilion. 
I am that flower, | 
Dum. That mint. 
Long. That columbine. | 
Arm. Sweet lord Longaville, rein thy tongue. 
Long. I muſt rather give it the rein; for it runs againſt 
Hector. | 
Dum. Ay, and HeQor's a greyhound. 
Arm. The ſweet war-man 1s dead and rotten; ſweet 
chucks, beat not the bones of the“ buried: when he 
breath'd, he was a man—But I will forward with my de- 
vice; ſweet royalty, [zo the Princeſs. ] beſtow on me the 
Tenſe of hearing. [Biron whi/zers Coſtard. 
Prin. Speak, brave Hector; we are much delighted. 
Arm. I do adore thy ſweet grace's ſlipper. 
Boy. Loves her by the foot. | 
Dum. He may not by the yard. 
Arm. This Hector far ſurmounted Hannibal. 
Cot. The party is gone, fellow Hector, ſhe is gone! 
ſhe is two months on her way. : 


4 A gilt nutmeg.] The quarto, 1598, reads A gift nutmeg ; and if a 
gilt nutmeg had not been mentioned by B. Jonſon, (fee Mr. Steevens's 
next note, ) I ſhould have thought it right, So we ſay, a gift-horſe, &c. 

8 | | | Maronsz. 

5 Stuck with cloves.] An orange fuck with cloves appears to have 
been a common new-year's gift. So, Ben Jonſon, in his Chriſtmas 
Maſque : he has an orange and roſemary, but not a clove to ſtick in 
it.” A pilt nutmeg is mentioned in the ſame piece, and on the ſame 
occaſion, STEEVENS. 

© — of lances] i. e. of lance-men. STEzEveNs. 

7 == be would fight, yea, ] Thus all the old copies. Pope very plau- 
Gbly reads=he would fgbr ye; à common vulgariſm. STEEVR 4 Ss 

| | Ts 
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Arm. What mean'ſt thou? 

Coft. *Faith, unleſs you play the honeſt Trojan, the 
poor wench is caſt away: ſhe's quick; the child brags 
in her belly already; *tis yours. „„ 

Arm. Doſt thou infamonize me among potentates? 
thou ſhalt die. 

Co. Then ſhall Hector be whip'd, for Jaquenetta that 
is quick by him; and hang'd, for Pompey that is dead 
by him. | ” 1 

Dum. Moſt rare Pompey ! 

Boy. Renowned Pompey ! 

Bir, Greater than great, great, great, great, Pompey ! 
Pompey the huge! l 

um. Hector trembles. | | 

Bir. Pompey is mov'd :—More Ates, more Ates 92 
ſtir them on, ſtir them on! | 

Dum. Hector will challenge him. 

Bir. Ay, if he have no more man's blood in's befly 
than will ſup a flea. | | 

Arm. By the north pole, I do challenge thee. 

Coſt. Iwill not fight with a pole, like a northern man?; 
Pll flaſh; I'll do it by the ſword :—I pray you, let me 

borrow my arms 1 again. 35 
Daum. Room for the incenſed worthies. 

Coſt. I'Il do it in my ſhirt. 

Dum. Moſt reſolute Pompey ! 

Moth. Maſter, let me take you a button-hole lower. 
Do you not ſee, Pompey is uncaſing for the combat ? 
What mean you ? you will loſe your reputation. 

Arm. Gentlemen, and ſoldiers, pardon me; I will 
not combat in my ſhirt. 


Dum. You may not deny it; Pompey hath made the 
challenge. | | 


— 


5 — more Ates;] That is, more inſtigation. Ate was the miſ⸗ 

chievous goddeſs that incited bloodſhed. JonnsoN. 

So, in X. Fobn: | | | 

&« An Ate, ſtirring him to war and ſtrife.” STEEVENS. 

ile a ncrihern man ;] Vir Borealis, a clown, See Gloſſary to 
Urry's Chaucer. FARMER. | 

1 — my arms] The weapons and armour which he wore in the 
character of Pompey. Jonxnsox. 
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Arm. Sweet bloods, I both may and will. 
Bir. What reaſon have you for't ? 


Arm, The naked truth of it is, I have no ſhirt; I go 


woolward for penance. 

Moth. True, and it was enjoin'd him in Rome for want 
of linen *: ſince when, I'll be ſworn, he. wore none, but a 
diſh-clout of Jaquenetta's ; and that ?a. wears next his 
heart for a favour. | 
Enter MERCaDE.. 
Mer. God ſave you, madam! 

Prin. Welcome, Mercade ; 


But that thou interrupt? our merriment. 


Mer. I am ſorry, madam ; for the news I bring, 
Is heavy in my tongue. The king your father— 
Prin, Dead, for my life. | 
Mer. Even ſo; my tale is told. 
Bir. Worthies, away; the ſcene begins to cloud. 
*Arm. For mine own part, I breath free breath; I have 
ſeen the day of wrong through the little hole of diſcretion 3, 
and I will right myſelf like a ſoldier. [| Exeunt Worthies. 


King. 


2 — it was enjoin d bim in Rome for want of linen: &c.] To go 
wwoolward, I believe, was a phraſe appropriated to pilgrims and peni- 
tentiaries. In this ſenſe it ſeems to be uſed in Pierce Plowman's Viſions, 


Paſſ. xviii. fol. 96. b. edit. 15 50. It means cloathed in wool, and not in 


linen. T. WARTON, 

The ſame cuſtom is alluded to in Powel's Hiftory of Wales, 1584: 
«© The Angles and Saxons ſlew 1000 prieſts and monks of Bangor, with 
a great number of lay-brethren, &c. who were come barefooted and 
ꝛuoolward to crave mercy, &c.” STEEVENS. 

In Lodge's Incarnate Devils, 1596, we have the character of a 


ſxvaſhbuckler : His common courſe is to go always untruſt ; except 


when his ſhirt is a waſhing, and then he goes woolward.” FARMER. 
To this ſpeech in the oldeſt copy Boy. is prefixed, by which deſigna- 

tion moſt of Moth's ſpeeches are marked. The name of Boyer is ge- 

nerally printed at length. It ſeems better ſuited to Armado's page than 


to Boyet, to whom it has been given in the modern editions. MALON R. 


3 I have ſeen the day of wrong through the little bole of diſcretion, ] I 
believe he means, I have hitherto looked on the indignities I bave re- 
ceived, with the eyes of diſcretion, (i. e. not been too forward to reſent 
them, ) and will inſiſt on ſuch ſatis faTtion as will not diſgrace my character, 
which is that of a ſoldier. To have decided the quarrel in the manner 
propoſed by his antagoniſt would have been at once a derogation from 
the honour of a ſoldier, and the pride of a Spaniard, ; 0 

2 : e One 
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King. How fares your majeſty ? - 
Prin. Boyet, prepare ; I will away to-night. 


In your rich-wiſdom;to excuſe, or hide, 

The liberal“ oppoſition of our ſpirits : 

If over-boldly we haye borne ourſelves 

In the converſe of breath *, your gentleneſs 

Was guilty of it.—Fatxewell, worthy lord! 

A heavy heart bears not an humble tongue® : 

Excuſe me ſo, coming] too ſhort of thanks 

For my great ſuit ſo eaſily obtain'd. | 
King. The extreme\parts of time extremely for 

All cauſes to the purpaſe of his ſpeed ; 

And often, at his very looſe 7, decides 

That which long proceſs could not arbitrate : 

And though the mourning brow of progeny 

Forbid the ſmiling couſteſw of love, 

The holy ſuit which fain it would convince * ;. 

Vet ſince love's argument was firſt on foot, 


& One may ſee day at a little hole,” is a proverb in Ray's Collection: 
& Daylight will peep through a little hole,” in Kelly's. STEEVENS. 
4 — liberal] Free to exceſs. See p. 271, n. 9; and Vol. I. p. 155, 
n. 4. STEEVENS. | 
5 In the converſe of breath, -] Perhaps converſe may, in this line, 
mean interchange, JOHNSON. 
6s Anheavy heart bears not an humble tongue :] By bumble, the prin- 
ceſs ſeems to mean obſequiouſly thankful, STEEVENS. 
So, in the Merchant F Venice: | 
«© Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key 
&© With 'bated breath, and whiſpering humbleneſs, &c. 
A heavy heart, ſays the princeſs, does not admit of that verb al oveiſance 
which is paid by the humble to thoſe whom they addreſs. Farewell 
therefore at once, MALoNE, i 
7 wat bis very loaſe,] At bis very looſe may mean, at the moment of 
bis parting, i. e. of his getting looſe, or away from us. STEEVENSs 
> — which fain it would convince;] We muſt read abbich fain 
would it convince; that is, the entreaties of love which would fain 
over-powwer grief. So Lady Macbeth declares, © That foe will con- 


vince tbe chamberlaits with wine,” JonnsoN. 
e 2 | Let 
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Let not the cloud of ſorrow juſtle it | 
Fromwhat it purpos'd ; ſince, to wail friends loſt, 
Is not by much ſo wholeſome, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. 
Prin. I underſtand you not; my griefs are double ?, 
Bir. Honeſt plain words beſt pierce the ear of grief; 
And by theſe badges underſtand the king. 
For your fair ſakes have we neglected time, 


Play'd foul play with our oaths ; your beauty, ladies, 


Hath much deform'd us, faſhioning our humours 

Even to the oppoſed end of our intents : 

And what in us hath ſeem'd ridiculous, — 

As love is full of unbefitting ſtrains; 

All wanton as a child, ſkipping, and vain ; 

Form'd by the eye, and therefore like the eye, 

Full of ſtrange ſhapes, of habits, and of forms ?, 
| 5 ©: + Varfing 

9 I underſtand you not; my pgriefs are double.) I ſuppoſe, the means, 
1. on account of the death of her father; 2. on account of not under- 
ſtanding the king's meaning.—_A modern editor, inſtead of double, reads 
deaf; but the former is not at all likely to have been miſtaken, either 
by the eye or the ear, for the latter. MAaLons. . 

: Honeſt plain words &c.] As it ſeems not very proper for Biron to 
court the princeſs for the king in the king's preſence at this critical mo- 
ment, I believe the ſpeech is given to a wrong perſon. I read thus: 

Prin. I underſtand you not; my griefs are double: 
Noneſt plain words beſt pierce the ear of grief. 
King. And by theſe badges, &c. JonN sor. 

Too many authors ſacrifice propriety to the conſequence of their prin- 
cipal character, into whoſe mouth they are willing to put more than 
juſtly belongs to him, or at leaſt the beſt things they have to ſay, The 
original actor of Biron, however, like Bottom in the Midſummer- Night's 
Dream, might have taken this ſpeech out of the mouth of an inferior 
performer. STEEVENS. | ; | 

In a former part of this ſcene Biron ſpeaks for the king and the other lords, 
and being at length exhauſted, tells them, they muſt woo for themſelves. 
I believe, therefore, the old copies are right in this reſpect; but think with 
Dr. Johnſon that the line © Honeſt &c:” belongs to the princeſs. MaLonEz. 

2 Full of ſtrange ſhapes, of habits, and of forms,] The old copies read 
Full of firaying ſhapes, Both the ſenie and the metre appear to me 
to require the emendation which I ſuggeſted ſome time ago. «« trange 
ſhapes” might have been eaſily confounded by the ear with the words 
that have been ſubſtituted in their room. In Coriolanus we meet with 
a corruption of the ſame kind, which could only have ariſen in this. way : 


66. ewe Bcttct 
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Varying in ſubjects as the eye doth roll | 

To every varied object in his glance: 

Which party- coated preſence of looſe love, 

Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 

Have miſbecom'd our oaths and gravities, 

Thoſe heavenly eyes, that look into theſe faults, 

Suggeſted us to make 3 : Therefore, ladies, 

Our love being yours, the error that love makes 

Is likewiſe yours : we to ourſelves prove falſe, 

By being once falſe for ever to be true 

To thoſe that make us both, —fair ladies, you: 

And even that faſhood, in itſelf a fin, | 

Thus purifies itſelf, and turns to grace. 
Prin. We have receiv'd your letters, full of love: 

Your favours, the embaſſadors of love; 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 

At courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, 

As bombaſt and as lining to the time?: 

But more devout than this, in our reſpeQts 5, 


66 —— Better to ſtarve | Ba 
& Than crave the Bigber [hire] which firſt we do deſerve.” 

The following paſſages of our author will, I apprehend, fully ſupport the. 
correction that has been made: | 
« Inhim a plenitude of ſubtle matter, | 

« Applied tocautels, all range forms receives. Lover's Complaints 
Again, in the Rape of Lucreces © | | | 
„ the impreſſion of trange kinds. 
* ©& Is form'din them, by force, by fraud, or ſkill.” 

In K. Henry V. 4to. 1600, we have Forraging blood of French no- 
bility, instead of Forrage in blood, &c. Mr. Capell, I find, has made 
the fame emendation. MAL ONE. | e 
3s Suggeſted us] That is, tempted us. JonNSON. . 3 

4 As bombaſt and as lining to the time:] This line is obſcure, Bom- 
baſt was a kind of looſe texture not unlike what is now called wadding, 
vied to give the dreſſes of that time bulk and protuberance, without 
much -increaſe of weight; 'whence the ſame name is given to a tumour 
of words unſupported, by folid ſentiment. The princeſs, therefore, ſays, 
that they conſidered HY coartihit as but bombaſt, as ſomething to fill out 
life, which not being cloſely united with it, might be thrown away at 
pleaſure, JounsoN, e ! 

Prince Henry calls Falſtaff, © my ſweet creature of bombaſt. SrEEY. 
5 But more devout than this, in our reſpe#s,] In, which is wanting in 
the old copies, was added by Sir Thomas Hanmer, Matons 


E e 3 HFlave 
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Have we not been; and therefore met your loves 
= their own faſhion, like a merriment. 

Dum. Our letters, madam, ſhew'd much more than Jeſt. 

Long. So did our look... 5 5 ö 

Ro /. We did not quote them ſo®. 

King. Now, at the lateſt minute of the hour, 
Grant us your loves. 

Prin. A time, methinks, too * 
To make a world-without- end bargain in 7: 
No, no, my lord, your grace is perjur'd much, 
Full of dear guiltineſs; and, therefore, this,. 
If for my love (as there is no ſuch cauſe) 
Von will do aught, this ſhall you do for me: 
Your oath I will not truſt ; but go with ſpeed 
To ſome forlorn and naked hermitage, 
Remote from all the-pleafures of the world; 
There ſtay, until the twelve celeſtial ſigns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning : : 
If this auſtere infociable life 11 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood; 
If froſts, and faſts, hard lodging, and thin weeds e, 2 
Nip not the gauc . of your love, 

ut that it bear this trial, and Ms love? ; 

Then, at the expiration of the year, 
Come challenge, challenge me wo theſe deſerts, : 


And, 
6 e did not quote them for] ys the old 3 them. MAL ONE. 
We ſhould read, gucte, eſteem, reckon, though our old writers ſpelling 

the ear, probably » wrote cate, as it was pronounced. JounsoNn. ; 

e did not quote em ſo, is, wwe did not regard them as ſuch. 80, in 
Hamlet: 
„Im ſorry that with better heed and judgment 8 
| , had not quoted him.” See Act II. ſc. i. STEEvENS., | 

IF To nale. 2, world-without-end bargain in 2] This ſingular phraſe, 

e bor: owed probably from our Liturgy, occurs again in 
$57. Sonnet? | 

43 1 „% Nor dare 1 chide the eee net MALoNE. 

aid thin weeds] i. e. cloathing, MaLons, 

9 — and loft love;] I ſuſpect that the compoſitor caught this word 
from the preceding line, and that Shakſpeare wrote—laſt ill. If the 
preſent. reading be right, it muſt Mean if it continue till to deſerve 
the name of love.” MALONE. 

Come challenge, — mew] The old copies read ( probably by | 


And, by this virgin palm, now kiſſing thine, 

Iwill be thine; and, till that inſtant, ſhut 

My woeful ſelf up in a mourning houſe ; 

Raining the tears of lamentation, | 

For the remembrance of my father's death. 

If this thou do deny, let our hands part; 

Neither intitled in the other's heart“. «OY 
King. If this, or more than this, I would deny, 

To flatter up theſe powers of mine with reſt, 
The ſudden hand of death cloſe up mine eye! 
Hence ever then my heart 1s in thy breaſt. 
Bir. And what to me my love? and what to me? 
Ro/. You muſt be purged too, your ſins are rack ds; 

You are attaint with faults and perjury : 

Therefore, if you my favour mean to get, 

A twelve-month ſhall you ſpend, and never reſt, 

But ſeek the weary beds of people fick*. _ 
Dum. But what to me, my love? but what to me? 
Cath. A wife !—A beard, fair health, and honeſty; 

With three-fold love I wiſn you all theſe three. | 

Dum. O, ſhall I fay, I thank you, gentle wife? ? 


the competing q ehe glancing: on a wrong part of the line) Coine chal. 
lenge me, challenge m „c. Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer, MaLone. 
2 Neither intitled Px the other's right; Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1598, reads intilad, which may be right; neither of us having a dwells 
ing in the heart of the other, ' 
Our author. has the ſame kind of imagery in er, 1 places. 
Thus, in the Comedy of 4 Errors: © 4 
& Shall love in building grow ſo rainate?. er ones | £ 
Again, 1 in his Lover's Complaint ; 8 ö 
6e Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place,” Þ 
Again, in the Tuo Gentlemen of Verona: 5 
O thou, that doſt inbabit in my breaſ, 
66 Leave ndt che manſion ſp long ee „ N 
0 Leſt growing ruingus the building fall.” Maron 7 
3 — your fins are rack d j] is e. extended © to. the "vent of their bent 
So, in Much ado about nothing: „ | 5 
« Why, then we rack the value.” „ at de 
Mr. Rowe and the ſubſequent editors read —are b Mi LONBo Lav 
+ — of people fick.] Mr. Theobald and Dr. Warburton were of 
Opinion that this and the five preceding lines though written by-Shak- 
ſpeare, were rejected by him, * he having executed the ſame thought a 
122 lower with more ſpirit. and elegance.” MALONE. 


Eeg Cath. 
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Cath. Not ſo, my lord; a twelve-month and a day 
P11 mark no words that ſmooth-fac'd wooers ſay: 
Come when the king doth to my lady come, 

Then, if I have much love, Pil give you ſome. 

Dum, I'll ſerve thee true and faithfully till then. 

Cath. Yet, ſwear not, leſt you be farſworn OD. 

Long. What ſays Maria? | 

Mar. At the twelve-month's end, 

I'll change my black gown for a faithful friend. 

Long. I'll ſtay with patience ; but the time is long. 

Mar. The liker you; few taller are ſo young. 

Bir. Studies my lady? miſtreſs, look on me, 
Behold the window of my heart, mine eye, 

What humble ſuit attends thy anſwer there; 
Impoſe ſome ſervice on me for thy love. 

Ro. Oft have I heard of you, my lord Bir6n, 

Before I ſaw you : and the world's large tongue 


Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 


Full of compariſons, and wounding flouts ; 
Which you on all eſtates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit: ; 
To weed this wormwoud from your fruitful brain, 
And, therewithal, to win me, if you pleaſe, | Ong: 
(Without the which I am not to be won 1 
You ſhall this twelve- month term from day to day 
Viſit the ſpeechleſs ſick, and ſtill converſe _ 
With groaning wretches ; and your taſk ſhall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit 5, 
To enforce the pained impotent to ſmile. 5 

Bir. To move wild laughter in the e of att i 
It cannot be; it is impoſſible : 3 
Mirth cannot move a joul in agony. -. 

Roſ. Why that's the way to choke a zibing ſpirit, 
Whole influence is begot of that looſe grace, 
Which ſhaflow laughing hearers give to fools ; "AY 
A jelt's proſperity lies in the eaoer 
Ot work that hears i it, never in the tongue | 


; 5 — Gerte 5 Fi ierce is 8 rapid. So, in XK. Jobs fi 
err] #6 „Cc extremes of licknels,” eee 
"Rt. , O 4 
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Of him that makes it: then, if ſickly ears, ; 
Deaf'd with the clamours of their own dear groans®, 
Will hear your idle ſcorns, continue then, 
And I will have you, and that fault withal; 
But, if they will not, throw away that ſpirit, 
And I ſhall find you empty of that fault, 
Right joy ful of your reformation. 
Bir. A twelve-month? well, befal what will befal, 
I'll jeſt a twelve-month in an hoſpital 7. 
Prin. Ay, ſweet my lord; and ſo I take my leare. 
[To the King. 
King. No, madam: we will bring you on your way. 
Bir, Our wooing - doth not end like an old play's ; 
Jack hath not Jill : theſe ladies? courteſy 
Might well have made our ſport a comedy. 
King. Come, ſir, it wants a twelve-month and a day, 
And then *twill end. | | 28 
Bir, That's too long for a play. 4 And 
Enter ARMaDo. 
Arm, Sweet majeſty, vouchſafe me,. — 
Prin. Was not that Hector? 
Dum. The worthy. knight of Troy. 
Arm. T will kiſs thy royal finger, and take 8 : Tam 
a votary ; I have vow'd to Jaquenetta to hold the plough 
for her ſweet love three year. But, moſt efteemed'great- 
neſs, will you hear the dialogue that the two learned men 
have compiled, in praiſe of the owl and the Cuckoo? it 
ſhould have follow'd in the end of our ſio . 
Weg Call them forth quickly,” we will do ſo. 


— dear graans, ] Dear mould der, 28 in many other places; be * 
az odious. Joun SON. 
I believe dear in this place, as in many others, means only immedi, jate, 
e So, already in this ſcene: . 
fall of dear e STEEVENS. 


#* \ a @*< 


Lof was the elder en kee ; and as our author grew more ex» 
perienced in dramatic writing, he might have ſeen how much he could 
improve on his own originals. To this circumſtance, perhaps, we are 
indebted for the more perfect comedy of Much adp about nothing. * Ev. 

Tin. 
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Arm. Holla! approach.— . | 


Euter HOoLOFERNEs, NAT HANIEL, Mor u, 1 
| and others. 


This fide is Hiems, winter ; this Ver, the 1 ; the 
one maintain'd by the owl, the other by; te the cuckoo. 


—_ begin. 
S O N 6. 


pre When daiaies pied, add r, blue®, 

Aud lady-ſmocks all filver-white, 

And euckoo-buds? of yellow hue, | 

Do paint the meadows with delight, | 

The cuckoo then;” on every tree, | 
Mocks marry' d men, for u Arg. Ber 

„ 312 d, Cicios ; 
Cuckoo, cuckoo,—O avbrd of fear, 
Unpleafing to a married ear? 15 


I 


3 When dazies n The Grit tines of this ſong that were tranſ- 
poſed, have been replaced by Mr. Theobald. Jonunson, // | 

9 Cuckoo-buds—] Gerrard in his Herhal, 1597, ſays, that the flos 

cuculi, cardamine, &c. are called „ in Engliſh cuckoo 1 in Nor- 

folk Canterbury- bells, and at Namptæuicb in Cheſhire ladie-ſmocks.” 
Shakſpeare, however, might not have Wen ee Killed i in er 
to be aware of this particular. 3701195 

Mr. Tollet has obſerved that Lyte in his Herbal, I $78 and I 579, re- 
marks, that cowſlips are in French, of ſome called coguuy prime vere, 
and brayes de cogutr, This he thinks will ſufficiently ; account for our 
author's cuckoo-buds, by which he ſuppoſes comſlip-buds to be meant; 
and further ditects the reader to Cotgrave's Dictionary; under the arti- 


cles Cocu, and herbe a cogu. STEEVENS. 


Cucb a · bud muſt be wrong. I believe cowſlip-buds, the eve read- 
Ing. FARMER. 

Mr. Whalley, the learned editor of B. Jonſon's works, many years 
ago propoſed to read crocus buds. The cuckoo- flower, he obſerved, 
could not be called yellow, it rather approaching to the colour of white, 
by which epithet, Cowley, who was: himſelf no mean AY has 525 
3 it 2; 

 lbaque cardamine & c. Maren. | 


"My 


4 4 


II. a 
When ſhepherds pipe on oaten fliraws, 
And merry larks are plowmen's clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleack their ſummer 8 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus V rngs he, 
Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo, cuckoo,=O word of fear, 
1 CIR ing to a 1 _— 
2 | TH" 
Win. 22 * icicles A: by the wall*, 
Aud Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail, 
Aua Tom bears logs into the hall, 5 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipt; and ways be _ 
Den nightly fings the flaring owl, 


o-who z | | 
1 to-aoh, a merry notre 
. . While greaſy. Joan doth keel the fate. | 


1 When icicles bang by the 821, i. e. from the eaves of the thatch 


or other roofing, from which in the morning icicles are found peprnding 
in great abundante, after a'night of froſt, So, in K. Henry I; 
Let us not hang like reping icicles, 
„ Upon our Hon ſes thatch.” ' A 


Our author (whoſe images are all taken from niktare) Has alluded | 
in the Tempeſ, to the drops of water that after rain flow from fuch 


coverings, 1 their natural unfrozen ſtate: 
'« His tears run down his beard, like ⁊winter 's drops 
cc From eves of reeds” MA&Lonz, 

2 — doth keel the pot.} To heel the pot is to cool it, but in a particular 
manner: it is to ſtir the pottage with the ladle to prevent the boil- 
ing over, FARMER. 

Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient t metrical Hiſtory of 
the Battie of Flodden, that it is a common thing in the North “ for a 
maid ſervant to take out of a boiling/ pot a evbeen, i. e. a ſmall quan- 
tity, viz. a porringer or two of broth, and then to fill up the pot with 
cold water. The broth thus taken out, is called the keeling wwheen. In 
only manner grealy 115 keeled the 985 STEEVENS. 


IV. Ver 
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IV. : 

Men all aloud thewind doth blow, | , 
| And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw 3, a 

And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, | | | 


And Marian's noe looks red and raw, 

When roafted crabs hiſs in the bowl4, 

Then nightly fings the ſtaring owl, 

o-who z | 5 

Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note; 

While greaſy Joan doth: heel the pot. 8 

Arm. The words of Mercury are harſh after the ſongs 

of Apollo. You, that way; we, this way 5. LExeunt. 


3 — the parſon's ſaw, ] Saw ſeems anciently to have meant, not as at 
preſent, a proverb, a ſentence, but the whole tenor of any inſtructive diſ- 
courſe. So, in the Tragedies of Jobn Bochas, tranſlated by Lidgate, b. i. c. 4. 

| &« Theſe old peetes in their ſawves ſwete \ | 
c Full covertly in their verſes do fayne, &c.” STEEVENS. 

Yet in As you like it, p. 198. our author uſes this word in the ſenſe 

of a ſentence, or maxim: Dead ſhepherd, now I find thy ſaw of 
might, &c.” It is, I believe, fo uſed here. MaLons.  - - 
N 4 M ben roaſted crabs, &c.] Crabs are crab - appies. MALON E. 
1 So, in the Midſummer Night's Dream: : | 
bs ' And lometimes lurk I in a gofip's bowl, "I . 
4 c In very likeneſs of a nates crab.“ STEEVENS. 1 

5 In this play, which all the editors have concurred to cenſure, and 
ſome have rejected as unworthy of our poet, it muſt be confeſſed that 
there are many paſſages mean, childiſh, and vulgar: and ſome which 
ought not to have been exhibited, as we are told they were, to a maiden 
queen. But there are ſcattered through the whole many ſparks of ge- 
nius; nor is there any play that has more evident marks of the hand of 
Shakſpeare. JohN Sons. . 

ACT 1. SCENE I.. Page 318. > 

This child of fancy, that Armado bight, &c] This, as I have ſhewn 
in the note in its place, relates to the ftories in the books of chivalry. 
A few words, therefore, concerning their origin and nature, may not be 
unacceptable to the reader. As I don't know of any writer, who has 
given any tolerable account of this matter: and eſpecially as monſieur 
Huet, the biſhop of Avranches, who. wrote a formal treatiſe of the 
Origin of Romances, has ſaid little or nothing of theſe in that ſuperficial 
work. + For having brought down the account of romances to the later 
Greeks, and entered upon thoſe compoſed by the barbarous weſtern 
writers, which have now the name of Romances almoſt appropriated to 
them, he puts the change upon his reader, and inſtead of giving us an 
, | account 
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account of theſe books of chivalry, one of the moſt curious and intereſt- 
ing parts of the ſubject he promiſed to treat of, he contents himſelf with 
a long account of the poems of the Provincial writers, called likewiſe 
romances ; and fo, under the equivoque of a common term, drops his 
proper ſubject, and entertains us with another, that had no relation to 
it more than in the name. . | 

The Spaniards were of all others the fondeſt of theſe fables, as ſuit- 
ing beſt their extravagant turn to gallantry and bravery ; which in time 
grew ſo exceſlive, as to need all the efficacy of Cervantes's incomparable 
ſatire to bring them back to their ſenſes. The French ſuffered an eaſier 
cure from their doctor Rabelais, who enough diſcredited the bboks of 
chivalry, by only uſing the extravagant ſtories of its giants, &c. as a 
cover for another kind of ſatire againſt the refined politicks of his coun- 
trymen; of which they were as much poſſeſſed as the Spaniards of their 

romantick bravery : a bravery our Shakſpeare makes their characteriſtic 
in this deſcription of a Spaniſh gentleman : | 
A man of complements, whom right and wrong; 
Have choſe as umpire of their mutiny : | 
This child of fancy, that Armado hight, 
For interim to our ſtudies, ſhall relate, 5 
In high- born words, the worth of many a knight, 
From tawny Spain, loſt in the world's debate. 
The ſenſe of which is to this effect: This gentleman, ſays the ſpeaker, 
ſpall relate tous the celebrated ſtories recorded in the old romances, and in 
their very file. Why he lays from tawny Spain, is becauſe theſe ro- 
mances, being of the Spaniſh original, the heroes and the ſcene were ge- 
nerally of that country. He ſays, /oft in the world's debate, becauſe the 
ſubjects of thoſe romances were the cruſades of the European Chriſtians 
againſt the Saracens of Aſia and Africa, 

Indeed, the wars of the Chriſtians againſt the Pagans were the ge- 
neral ſubject of the romances of chivalry. They all ſeem to have had 
their ground-work in two fabulous monkiſh hiſtorians : the one, who 
under the name of Turpin, archbiſhop of Rheims, wrote the Hiſtory 
and Atchievements of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers; to whom, 
inſtead of his father, they aſſigned the taſk of driving the Saracens out of 
France and the ſouth parts of Spain: the other, our Geoffryof Monmouth. 

Two of thoſe peers, whom the old romances have rendered moſt fa- 
mous, were Oliver and Rowland. Hence Shakſpeare makes Alengon, 
in the firſt part of Henry VI. ſay; Froyſſard, a countryman of ours, 
« records, England all Olivers and Rowlands bred, during the time Ed- 
« ward the third did reign.” In the Spaniſh romance of Bernardo del 
Carpio, and in that of Ronceſwalles, the feats of Roland are recorded un- 
der the name of Roldan elencantader ; and in that of Palmerin de Oliva , 


: or 

* Dr Warburton is quite miſtaken in deriving Oliver from (Palmerin de) Oli- 
va, which is utterly incompatabie with the genius of the Spaniſh language. Fhe 
old romance, of Which Oliver was the hero is entitled in Spaniſh, *+ Hiſtocias de 


los nobles Cavalleros Oliveros de Caftilia, y Artus de A'!garbe, in fol. en Valladolid 


1501 in fol. en Sevilla, 1507 ;” and in French thus. © Hiſtorei <O'ivier de Caſtille, 
& Artus a'A'garhe ſon yal compagnon, & de Heleine, Fille au Roy d' Angle- 
terre, &c. tranſlatée du Latin par Phil. Kamus,” in fol. Gothique. It has alſo ap- 
peared in Engliſh, See Ames's Typograph, p. 94, 47. PERCY» | 
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or ſimply Oliva, thoſe of Oliver: for Oliva is the ſame in Spaniſh as 
Olivier is in French. The account of their exploits is in the higheſt 
degree monſtrous and extravagant, as appears from the judgment paſſed 
upon them by the prieſt in Don Quixote, when he delivers the knight's 
library to the ſecular arm of the houſe-keeper, © Eccetuando à un Ber- 
& nardo del Carpio que anda por ay, y a otro Jlamado Ronceſvalles; que 
.<6 eftos en llegando a mis manos, an de eſtar en las de la ama, y dellas 
< en las del fuego fin remiſſion alguna *.” And of Oliver he ſays, 
4 eſſa Oliva ſe haga luego raxas, y ſe queme, que aun ns queden della 
cc las cenizas T7. The reaſonableneſs of this ſentence may be partly 
ſeen from one ſtory in the Bernardo del Carpio, which tells us, that the 
cleft called Roldan, to be ſeen in the ſummit of an high mountain in 
the kingdom of Valencia, near the town of Alicant, was made with a 
fingle back-ſtroke of that hero's broad- ſword. Hence came the pro- 
verbial expreſſion of our plain and ſenfible anceſtors, who were much 
cooler readers of theſe extravagances than the Spaniards, of giving one a 
Rowland for his Oliver, that is of matching one impoſſible lye with 
another: as, in French, faire le Roland means, to ſwagger. This 
driving the Saracens out of France and Spain, was, as we jay, the ſub. 
ject of the elder romances, And the firſt that was printed in Spain was 
the famous Amadis de Gaula, of which the inquiſitor prieſt ſays : . ſe- 
« gun he oydo dezir, eſte libro fue el primero de Cavallerias qui ſe im- 
4c primiò en Eſpana, y todos los demas an tomado principio y origen 
4 defteJ;” and for which he humourouſly condemns it to the fire, 
coma d Dogmatazador de una ſecta tan mala. When this ſubje& was 
well exhauſted, the affairs of Europe afforded them another of the ſame 
nature. For after that the weſtern parts had pretty well cleared them- 
ſelves of theſe inhoſpitable gueſts; by the excitements of the popes, 
they carried their arms againſt them into Greece and Aſia, to ſupport the 
Byzantine empire, and recover the holy ſepulchre. This gave birth to 
a new tribe of romances, which we may call of the ſecond race or claſs. 
And as Amadis de Gaula was at the head of the firſt, ſo, correſpondently 
to the ſubject, Amadis de Gracia was at the head of the latter. Hence 
it is, we find, that Trebizonde is as celebrated in theſe romances as Ron- 
ceſvalles is in the other. It may be worth obſerving, that the two fa- 
mous Italian epic poets, Arioſto and Taſſo, have borrowed, from each 
of theſe claſſes of old romances, the ſcenes and ſubjects of their ſeveral 
| ſtories : Arioſto chooſing the firſt, the Saracens in France and Spain; and 
Taſſo, the latter, the Cruſade againſt them in Afia: Arioſto's hero be- 
ing Orlando, or the French Roland : for as the Spaniards, by one way 
of tranſpoſing the letters, had made it Roldan, ſo the Italians, by 
another, make it Orland. 

The main ſubject of theſe fooleries, as we have ſaid, had its original 
in Turpin's famous Hiſtory of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. 
Nor were the monſtrous embelliſhments of enchantments, &c. the in- 
vention of the romancers, but formed upcn eaſtern tales, brought 


thence by travellers from their cruſades and pilgrimages; which indeed 
have 
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have a caſt peculiar to the wild imaginations of the eaftern people. We 
have a proof of this in the travels of fir J. Maundevile, whoſe exceſſive 
fuperſtition and credulity, together with an impudent monkiſh addition 
to his genuine work, have made his veracity thought much worſe of than 
it deſerved. This voyager, ſpeaking of the iſle of Cos in the Archi- 
pelago, tells the following ſtory of an enchanted dragon. And alſo 
« a zonge man, that wiſt not of the dragoun, went out of the ſchipp, 
« and went throughe the iſle, till that he cam to the caftelle, and cam 
« into the cave; and went ſo longe till that he fond a chambre, and 
« there he ſaughe a damyſelle, that kembed hire hede, and lokede 

c in a myrour: and ſche hadde moche treſoure abouten hire: and 
« he trowed that ſche hadde ben a comoun woman, that dwelled there 
cc to receive men to folye. And he abode till the damyſelle ſaughe the 
c ſchadowe of him in the myrour. And ſche turned hire toward him, 
ec and aſked him what he wolde. And he ſeyde, he wolde ben hire 
ce limman or paramour. And ſche aſked him, if that he were a knyghte. 
cc And he ſayde, nay. And then ſche ſayde, that he might not ben hire 
C limman. But ſche bad him gon azen unto his felowes, and make him 
« knyghte, and come azen upon the morwe, and ſche ſcholde come out 
« of her cave before him; and thanne come and kyſle hire on the 
<< mowth and have no drede, For i ſchalle do the no maner harm, alle 
* be it that thou ſee me in lykeneſs of a dragoun. For thoughe thou 
cc ſee me hideouſe and horrible to-loken onne, I do the to wytene that 
cc it is made be enchauntement. For withouten doubte, I am none 
ci other than thou ſeeſt now, a woman; and herefore drede the noughte. 
c And zyf thou kyſſe me, thou ſchalt have all this treſoure, and be my 
ec lord, and lord alſo of all that iſle. And he departed &c.“ p. 29, 30. 


ed. 1725. Here we ſee the very ſpirit of a romance adventure. This 


honeſt traveller believed it all, and ſo, it ſeems did the people of the 
| iſle, «4 And ſome men ſeyne (ſays: he) that in the ifle of Lango is zit 


„ the doughtre of Ypocras in forme and lykenefle of a gret dragoun, 


ct that is an hundred fadme in lengthe, as men ſeyn: for I have not 
ic ſeen hire. And they of the iſles callen hire, lady of the land.” We 
are not to think then, theſe kind of ftories, believed by pilgrims and 
travellers, would have leſs credit either with the writers or readers of 
romances : which humour of the times therefore may well account for 
their birth and favourable reception in the world, -— 

The other monkiſh hiſtorian, who ſupplied the romancers with ma- 
terials, was our Geoftry of Monmouth. Forit is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that theſe children of fancy (as Shakſpeare in the place quoted above, 
finely calls them, inſinuating that fancy hath its infancy as well as man- 
bood,) ſhould ſtop in the midſt of ſo extraordinary a career, or confine 
themſelves within the liſts of the terra firma. From him therefore the 
Spaniſh romances took the ſtory of the Britiſh Arthur, and the knights 
of his round table, his wife Gueniver, and his conjurer Merlin. But 
{till it was the ſame ſubject, (eſſential to books of chivalry,) the wars of 
Chriſtians againſt Infidels. And, whether it was by blunder or deſign, 
they changed the Saxons into Saracens. I ſuſpe@ by deſign ; for _ 

vary 
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valry without a Saracen was ſo very lame and imperfe& a thing, that 
even the wooden image, which turned round on an axis, and ſerved the 
knights to try their ſwords, and break their lances upon, was called by 
the Italians and Spaniards, Sqaricins and Sarazino; ſo cloſely were 
theſe two ideas connected. | | 
In theſe old romances there was much religious ſuperſtition mixed 
with their other extravagancies; as appears even from their very names 
and titles. The firſt romance of Lancelot of the Lake and King Ar- 
thur and his Knights, is called the Hiſtory of Saint Greaal. This 
faint Greaal was the famous relick of the holy blood pretended to be 
collected into a veſſel by Joſeph of Arimathea. So another is called 
Kyrie Eleiſon of Montauban. For in thoſe days Deuteronomy & Para- 
lipomenon were ſuppoſed to be the names of holy men. And as they 
made ſaints of their knights-errant, ſo they made knights-errant of 
their tutelary ſaints 3 and each nation advanced its own into the order 
of chivalry, Thus every thing in thoſe times being either a ſaint or a 
devil, they never wanted for the marwe/louss In the old romance of 
Launcelot of the Lake, we have the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
church as formally delivered as in Bellarmine himſelf, « Li confeſſion 
« (ſays the preacher) ne vaut rien fi le cœur n'eſt repentant; et fi tu es 
cc moult & eloignẽ de l'amour de noſtre Seigneur, tu ne peus eſtre re- 
4c corde fi non par trois choſes: premierement par la confeſſion de 
cc bouche; ſecondement par une contrition de cœur; tiercement par 
, peine de cœur, & par oeuvre d'aumone & charite, Telle eſt la droite 
« yoye d' aĩmer Dieu. Or va & fi te confeſſe en cette maniere & recois 
cc la diſcipline des mains de tes confeſſeurs, car c'eſt le ſigne de merite. 
« Or mande le roy ſes eveſques, dont grandepartie avoit en oft, & vin- 
cc rent tous en ſa chapelle. Le roy vint devant eux tout nud en pleurant, 
cc & tenant ſon plein point de vint menues verges, files jetta devant eux, 
« & leur dit en ſoupirant, qu'ils priſſent de luy vengeance, car je ſuis le 
& plus vil pecheur, &c.— Apres prinſt diſcipline & d'eux & moult douce- 
« ment la receut. Hence we find the divinity lectures of Don Quixote 
and the penance of his *ſquire, are -both of them in the ritual of chi- 
valry, Laſtly, we find the knight-errant, after much turmoil to him- 
ſelf, and diſturbance to the world, frequently ended his courſe, like 
Charles V. of Spain, in a monaſtery ; or turned hermit, and became a 
faint in good earneſt, And this again will let us into the ſpirit of thoſe 
dialogues between Sancho and his maſter, where it is gravely debated 
whether he ſhould not turn ſaint or archbiſhop. 
There were ſeveral cauſes of this ſtrange jumble of nonſenſe and re- 
ligion. As firit, the nature of the ſubject, which was a religious war or 
cruſade : ſecondly, the quality of the firſt writers, who were religious 
men; and thirdly, the end of writing many of them, which was to carry 
on a religious purpoſe. We learn, that Clement V. interdicted juſts 
and tournaments, becauſe he underſtood they. had much hindered the 
cruſade decreed in the council of Vienna. Torneamenta ipſa & 
« haſtiludia five juxtas in regnis Franciæ, Angliz, & Almanniæ, & 
« aliis nonnullis provinciis, in quibus ea conſuevere frequentiũs exerceri, 
2 5 & ſpecialiter 
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cc ſpecialiter interdixit.” Extrav. de Torneamentis C. unic. temp. Ed. I. 
Religious men, I conceive, therefore, might think to forward the de- 
ſign of the cruſades by turning the fondneſs for tilts and toùrnaments 
into that channel, Hence we ſee the books of knight-errantry. ſo full 
of ſolemn juſts and torneaments held at Trebizonde, Bizance, Tripoly, 
&c. Which wiſe project, T apprehend, it was Cervantes's intention to 
ridicule, where he makes his knight propoſe it as the beſt means of ſub= 
duing the Turk, to aſſemble all the knights-errant together by pro- 
clamation“. WARBURTON 

It is generally agreed, I believe, that this long note of Dr. Warbur- 
ton's is, at leaſt, very much miſplaced. There is not a ſingle paſſage 
in the character of Armado, that has the leaſt relation to any ſtory in any 
romance of chivalry. With what propriety therefore a diſſertation upon the 
origin and nature of thoſe romances is here introduced, I cannot ſee; and 
I ſhould humbly adviſe the next editor of Shakſpeare to omit it. That 
he may have the leſs ſcruple upon that head, I ſhall take this oppor- 
tunity of throwing out a few remarks, which, I think, will be ſufficient 
to ſhew, that the learned writer's hypotheſis was formed upon a very 
haſty and imperfect view of the ſubject. 

At ſetting out, in order to give a greater value to the information 


which is to follow, he tells us, that no other writer has given any 


tolerable account of this matter; and particularly, —that * Monfieur 
Huet, the biſhop of Awvranches, who wrote a formal treatiſe of the Origin 
- Romances, has ſaid little or nothing of tbeſe | books of chivalry] in that 

uperficial work.” The fact is true, that Monſicur Huet has ſaid very 


little of Romances of chivalry; but the imputation, with which Dr. 


W. procedes to load him, of“ putting the change upon his reader, 
and e dropping bis proper ſubjea** for another, © that had no relation 
to it more than in the name, is unfounded, | 

It appears plainly from Huet's introductory addreſs to De Segrais, 
that his object was to give ſome account of thoſe romances which were 
then popular in France, ſuch as the Afree of D' Urfe, the Grand Cyrus 
of De Scuderi &. He defines the Romances of which he means ta 
treat, to be «© fictions des avantures amoureuſes; and he excludes epic 
poems from the number, becauſe—** Enfin les poemes ont pour ſujet une 
action militaire ou politique, et ne traitent d amour 25 par occaſion; les 
Romans au contraire ont amour pour ſujet principal, et ne traitent la po- 
litique et la guerre que par incident. Je parle des Romans reguliers;z car 
la pliipart des wieux Romans Frangois, Italiens, et Eſpagnols ſont bien 
moins amoureux que militaires,” After this declaration, ſurely no one 
has a right to complain of the author for not treating more at large of the 
old romances of chivalry, or to ſtigmatiſe his work as ſuperficial, upon 
account of that omiſſion. I ſhall have occafion to remark below, that 


Dr. W. who, in turning over this ſuperficial work, (as he is pleaſed to 


call it,) ſeems to have ſhut his eyes againſt every ray of good ſenſe and 
juſt obſervation, has condeſcended to borrow from it a very groſs 


* see Part ii, J. 5 C. 1. 
Vor. II. * * 
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Dr. W's own poſitions, to the ſupport of which his ſubſequent fas 
and arguments might be expected to apply, are two; 1. That Romances 
of chivalry being of Spaniſh original, the heroes and the ſcene were ge- 
nerally of that country; 2. That the ſubjef of theſe romances were the 
cru ſades of the European Chriftians againſt the Saracens of Aſia and 
Africa. The firſt poſition, being complicated, ſhould be divided into the 


two following; 1. That romances of chivalry were of Spaniſh original; 


2. That the heroes and the ſcene of them ꝛuere generally of that country. 

Here are therefore three poſitions, to which I ſhall ſay a few words 
In their order; but I think it proper to premiſe a ſort of definition of a 
Romance of Chivalry. If Dr. W. had done the ſame, he muſt have 
ſeen the hazard of ſyſtematizing in a ſubje& of ſuch extent, upon a cur- 
ſory peruſal of a few modern books, which indeed ought not to have 
been quoted in the diſcuſſion of a queſtion of antiquity. | 

A romance of chivalry therefore, according to my notion, is any 
Fabulous narration, in verſe or proſe, in which the principal characters 
are knights, conducting themſelves, in their ſeveral ſituations and ad- 
ventures, agreeably to the inſtitutions and cuſtoms of Chivalry. What= 
ever names the characters may bear, whether hiſtorical or fictitious; and 
in whatever country, or age, the ſcene of the action may be laid, if the 
actors are repreſented as knights, I ſhould call ſuch a fable a Romance 
of Chivalry. | 

I am not aware that this definition is more comprehenſive than it 
ought to be : but, let it be narrowed ever ſo much; let any other be 
ſubſtituted in its room; Dr. W's firſt poſition , that romances of chivalry 


were of Spaniſh original, cannot be maintained. Monſieur Huet would 


have taught him better. He ſays very truly, that © les plus vieux, of 
the Spaniſh romances, „ ſont pofterieurs à nos 'Triſtans et à nos Lance- 
lots, de quelques rentaines d'annees.” Indeed the fact is indifputable, 
Cervantes, in a paſſage quoted by Dr. W. ſpeaks of Amadis de Gaula (the 
firſt four books) as the firſt book of chivalry printed in Spain. Though 


he ſays only printed, it is plain that he means evritten. And indeed 


there is no good reaſon to believe that Amadis was written long before 
it was printed. It is unneceſlary to enlarge upon a ſyſtem, which places 
the original of romances of chivalry in a nation, which has none to pro- 
duce older than the art of printing. 

Dr. W.'s ſecond poſition, that the beroes and the ſcene of theſe ro- 
mances were generally of the country of Spain, is as unfortunate as the 
former. Whoever will take the ſecond volume of Du Freſnoy's Biblio- 
thegue des Romans, and look over his liſts of Romans de Chevalerie, will 
ſee that not one of the celebrated heroes of the old romances was a 


' Spaniard. With reſpect to the general ſcene of ſuch irregular and ca- 


pricious fictions, the writers of which were uſed, literally, to “ give to 
airy nothing, a local habitation and a name,” I am ſenſible of the im- 
propriety of aſſerting any thing poſitively, without an accurate exa- 
mination of many more of them than have fallen in my way. I think, 


however, I might venture to aſſert, in direct contradiction to Dr. W. 


on Is, - 


that the ſcene of them was nat generally in Spain. My own not! 3 
| | that 
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that it was very rarely there; except in thoſe few romances which treat 
expreſsly of the affair at Ronceſvalles. 5 
His laſt poſition, that the ſubject of theſe romances were the cruſades 
of the European Chriſtians, againſt the Saracens of ff and Africa, might 
be admitted with a ſmall amendment. If it ſtood thus; the ſubje& of 
ſome, or a few, of theſe romances were the cruſades, &c. the poſition 
would have been incontrovertible; but then it would not have been 
either new, or fit to ſupport a ſyſtem, | 
After this ſtate of Dr. W. 's hypotheſis, one muſt be curious to ſeg 
what he himſelf has offered in proof of it. Upon the zavo firf? poſitions 
he ſays not one word: I ſuppoſe he intended that they ſhould be re- 
ceived as axioms, He begins his illuſtration of his third poſition, by 
repeating it (with a little change of terms, for a reaſon which will ap- 
pear). Indeed the wars of the Chriſtians againſt the Pagans were the 
general ſubject of the romances of chivalry. They all ſeem to hawe bad 
their ground-work in tæuo fabulous monkiſh hiſtorians, the one, wvho, under 
the name of Turpin, archbiſhop of Rheims, ⁊vrote the Hiſtory and At- 
chievements of Charlemagne and his twelve Peers ;—tbe other, our 
_ Geoffry of Monmouth.” Here we ſee the reaſon for changing the terms 
of cruſades and Saracens into wars and Pagans; for, though the ex- 
pedition of Charles into Spain, as related by the Pſeudo-Turpin, might 
be called a cruſade againſt the Saracens, yet, unluckily, our Geoffry 
has nothing like a cruſade, nor a fingle Saracen in his whole hiftory x 
which indeed ends before Mahomet was born. I muſt obſerve too, 
that the ſpeaking of Turpin's hiſtory under the title of „be Hiſtory of 
the Atchievements of Charlemagne and his twelve Peers,“ is inaccurate 
and unſcholarlike, as the fiction of a limited number of twelve peers is 
of a much later date than that hiſtory. n 
However, the ground-work of the romances of chivalry being thus 
marked out and determined, one might naturally expect ſome account 
of the firſt builders and their edifices; but inſtead of that we have a 
digreſſion upon Oliver and Roland, in which an attempt is made to ſay 
 fomething of thoſe two famous characters, not from the old romances, 
but from Shakſpeare, and Don Quixote, and ſome modern Spaniſh ro- 
mances. My learned friend, the dean of Carliſle, has taken notice of 
the ſtrange miſtake of Dr. W. in ſuppoſing that the feats of Oliver were 
recorded under the name of Palmerin de Oliva; a miſtake, into which 
no one could have fallen, who had read the firſt page of the book, 
And ] very much ſuſpect that there is a miſtake, though of leſs magni- 
_ tude, in the aſſertion, that, “in the Spaniſh romance of Bernardo del 
Carpio, and in that of Ronceſvalles, the feats of Roland are recorded 
#nder the name of Roldan el Encantador.” Dr. W. 's authority for this 
aſſertion was, I apprehend, the following paſſage of Cervantes, in the 
firſt chapter of Don Quixote. Mejor eſtava con Bernardo del Carpio 
porque en Ronceſwalles avia muerto d Roldan el Encantado, valiendoſe de 
la induſtria de Hercules, quando ahogd d Anteon el hijo de la Tierra entre 
les hragos. Where it is obſervable, that Cervantes does not appear to 
 . Tpeak of more than one romance; ” calls Roldan el encantado, and 
en 1 1 Noa not 
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not el encantador ; and moreover the word encantado is not to be under- 
ſtood as an addition to Roldan's name, but merely as a participle, ex- 
preſſing that he was enchanted, or made invulnerable by enchantment. 
But this is a ſmall! matter. And perhaps encantador may be an error of 
the preſs for encantado. From this digreſſion Dr. W. returns to the ſub- 
ject of the old romances in the following manner. This driving the 
Saracens out of France and Spain, was, as we ſay, the ſubje# of the elder 


romances» And the firſt that was printed in Spain was the famous Ama» 


dis de Gaula.” According to all common rules of conſtruction, I 
think the latter ſentence muſt be underſtood to imply, that Amadis de 
Gaula was one of the elder romances, and that the ſubject of it was the 
driving of the Saracens out of France or Spain; whereas, for the rea- 
ſons already given, Amadis, in compariſon with many other romances, 
muſt be conſidered as 4 very modern one; and the ſubje& of it has not 
the leaſt connexion with any driving of the Saracens auhat ſoever.— But 
what follows is ſtil] more extraordinary. © When this ſubject was well 
exhauſted, the affairs of Europe afforded them another of the ſame nature. 


For after that the weſiern parts had pretty well cleared themſelves of theſe 


3nhoſpitable gueſts; by the excitements of the popes, they carried their 
arms againſt them into Greece and Aſia, to ſupport the Byzantine 
empire, and recover the holy ſepulchre. This gave birth to a new tribe of 
romances, Which we may call of the ſecond race or claſs. And as Amadis 
de Gaula was at the bead of the firſt, ſo, correſpondently to the ſubj ec, 
Amadis de Gracia vas at the head of the latter. Alt is impoſſible, 1 
apprehend, to refer this ſubje to any antecedent but that in the pa- 
ragraph laſt quoted, viz. the driving of the Saracens out of France and 
tas So that, according to one part of the hypotheſis here laid down, 

e ſubjeCt of the driving the Saracens out of France and Spain, was well 
exhauſted by the old romances (with Amadis de Gaula at the head of 
them) before the Cruſades ; the firſt of which is generally placed in the 
year 1095: and, according to the latter part, the cruſades happened in 
the interval between Amadis de Gaula, and Amadis de Gracia; a ſpace 
of twenty, thirty, or at moſt fifty years, to be reckoned backwards from 


the year 1532, in which year an edition of Amadis de Gracia is men- 


tioned by Du Freſnoy. What induced Dr. W. to place Amadis de 
Gracia at the head of his ſecond race or claſs of romances, I cannot 
gueſs. The fact is, that Amadis de Grecia is no more concerned in 
Supporting the Byzantine empire, and recovering the boly ſepulchre, than 

madis ae Gaula in driving the Saracens out of France and Spain. And 
a ſtill more pleaſant circumſtance is, that Amadis de Gracia, through 
more than nine tenths of his hiſtory, is himſelf a declared Pagan. 

And here ends Dr. W. 's account of the old romances of chivalry, 
which he ſuppoſes to have had their ground-work in Turpin's hiſtory. 
Before he proceeds to the others, which had their ground-work in our 
Geoffry, he interpoſes a curious ſolution of a puzzling queſtion concern- 
ing the origin of lying in romances.— Nor avere the monſtrous embel- 
liſb ments of enchantments, &c. the invention of the romancers, but formed 
upon eaſtern tales, brought thence by travellers from their cruſades and 
| Þilgrimages ; 
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ilgrimages , which indeed have a caſt peculiar to the wild imaginations 
of the eaſtern people. We hawe a proof of this in the Travels of Sir F. 
Maundevile.”—He then gives us a ſtory of an enchanted dragon in the 
iile of Cos, from Sir J. Maundevile, who wrote his Travels in 1356; by 
way of proof, that the tales of enchantments &c. which had been 
current here in romances of chivalry for above two hundred years be- 
fore, were brought by travellers from the Eaſt ! The proof is certainly 
not concluſive. On the other hand, I believe it would be eaſy to ſhew, 
that, at the time when romances of chivalry began, our Europe had a 
very ſufficient ſtock of lies of her own growth, to furniſh materials for 
every variety of monſtrous embelliſhments At moſt times, 1 conceive, 
and in moſt countries, imported lies are rather for luxury than 
neceſſity. | 

Dr. W. comes now to that other ground-work of the old romances, 
our Geeffry of Monmouth. And him he diſpatches very ſhortly, be- 
cauſe, as has been obſerved before, it is impoſlible to find any thing in 
him to the purpoſe of cruſades, or Saracens, Indeed, in treating of Spa- 
niſh romances, it muſt be quite unneceſſary to ſay much of Geoffry, as, 
whatever they have of © the Britiſh Arthur and his conjurer Merlin,” is 
of ſo late a fabrick, that, in all probability, they took it from the more 
modern Italian romances, and not from Geoffry's own book. As to the 
doubt, © qubether it ⁊uas by blunder or deſign that they changed the 
Saxons into Saracens,” I ſhould with to poſtpone the conſideration of it, 
till we have ſome Spaniſh romance before us, in which king Arthur is 
introduced carrying on a war againſt Saracens. 

And thus, I think, I have gone through the ſeveral facts and argu- 
ments, which Dr. W has advanced in ſupport of his third poſition. In 
ſupport of his zevo firſt poſitions, as I have obſerved already, he has 
ſaid nothing; and indeed nothing can be ſaid. The remainder of his 
note contains another hypotheſis concerning the ftrange jumble of non- 
ſenſe and religion in the old romances, which I ſhall not examine. The 
reader, I preſume, by this time is well aware, that Dr. W. 's information 
upon this ſubject is to be received with caution. I ſhall only take a lit- 
tle notice of one or two facts, with which he ſets out“ In theſe old ro- 
mances there was much religious ſuperſtition mixed with their other ex- 
travagancies ; as appears even from their very names and titles. The firſt 
romance of Lancelot of the Lake and King Arthur and bis knights is 
called the Hiſtory of Saint Graal.— So another is called Kyrie eleiſon of 
Montaubon. For in thoſe days Deuteronomy and Paralipomenon were 
\ ſuppoſed to be the names of holy men. — I believe no one, who has ever 
looked into the common romance of king Arthur, will be of opinion, 
that the part relating to the Saint Graal was the firſt romance of Lance- 
lot of the Lake and King Arthur and bis Knightss And as to the other 
ſuppoſed to be called Kyrie eleiſon of Montaubon, there is no reaſon to 
believe that any romance with that title ever exiſted, This is the miſ- 
take, which, as was hinted above, Dr. W. appears to have borrowed 
from Huet. The reader will judge. Huet is giving an account of the 


romances in Don Quixote's library, which the curate and barber ſaved 
| Ff3 from 


O 


48 LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 
from the flames.—« Ceux qu ils jugent dignes d'etre gardez ſont tes 
quatre livres d' Amadis de Gaule,,-Palmerin d' Angleterre,—Don, 
Belianis; le miroir de chevalerie; Tirante le Blanc, et Kyrie cleifon 
de Montauban (car au bon vieux temps on croyoit que Kyrie eleiſon et 
Paralipomenon etoient les noms de quelques ſaints ) ou les ſubtilitez de la 
Damoiſelle Plaifir-de-ma-wie, et les tromperies de la Veuve repoſee, ſont 
fort louẽes. At is plain, I think, that Dr. W. copied what he ſays of 
Kyrie eleiſon of Montauban, as well as the witticiſm in his laſt ſentence, 
from this paſſage of Huet, though he has improved upon his original by 
introducing a ſaint Deuteronomy, upon what authority I know not. It ie 
ſtill more evident (from the paſſage of Cervantes, which is quoted below®) 
that Huet was miſtaken in ſuppoſing Kyrie eleiſon de Montauban to be the 
name of a ſeparate romance. He might as well have made La Damoi- 
ſelle Plaifir-de-ma-vie and La Veuve repoſee the names of ſeparate ro- 
mances. All three are merely characters in the romance of Tirante 
Je Blanc. And ſo much for Dr. W.'s account of the origin and nature 
ef romances of chivalry. TyzwnlTT. 

No future editor of Shakſpeare will, I believe, readily conſent to 
omit the diſſertation here examined, though it certainly has no more 
relation to the play before us, than to any other of our author's dramas. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's judicious obſervations upon it have given it a value 
which it certainly had not before; and I think I may venture to foretell, 
that Dr, Warburton's futile performance, like the piſmire which Martial 
tells us was accidentally incruſted with amber, will be ever preſerved, 
for the ſake of the admirable comment in which it is now enſbrined. 

—quz fuecratviti contempta manente, | TS 
Funeribus facta eſt nunc pretioſa ſuis. MALoNEs 


Don Quix. lib. i. c. 6. Valame Dios, dixo el Cura, dando una gran voz. 
que aqui efte Tirante el Blanco! Dadmele acà, compadre, que hago cuenta que he 
Hallado en el un teſoro de contento, y una mina de paſſatiempos, Aqui eſta Don 
8 de Montalvan, valeroſo Cavallero, y ſu hermano Tomas de Mon- 
talvan, y el Cavallero Fonſeca, con la batalla que le valiente Detriante [r. de 
Tirante] hizo con el alano, y las agudezas de la Donzeila Plazer de mi vida, con 


los amores y embuſtes de la viuda Repoſada, y la Senora Emperatriz, enamorada dg 


Hipolito ſu 1 & i. e, in hi ramang of Tirante e Bis! 
| 1 z Don Quiri A &. 0 7 i 
n Quran e enk, 8 0 mm 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Theſeus, Duke of Athens. 
Egeus, Father to Hermia. 
r | in love with Hermĩa. 
Philoſtrate, Maſter of the Revels to Theſeus. 
Quince, zhe Carpenter. 
Snug, the Foiner. 

Bottom, the Weawer. 
Flute, the Bellows-mender. 
Snowt, the T inker. 
Starveling, the Tailor. 


Hippolita, Queen of the Amazons, betrothed to Theſeus. 
Hermia, Daughter to Egeus, in love with Lyſander. 


Helena, in lobe with Demetrius, 


Oberon, King of the Fairies, 

Titania, Queen of the Fairies. 

Puck, or Robin-goodfellow, à Fairy. 
Peaſebloſſom, | 


Cobweb, 


Moth, F aries. 
Muſtard-ſeed, 


 Pyramas, 


 Thiſbe, 


Wall, 3 in the Interlude performed by 
Moonſhine, e | 
Lion, 


Other Fairies attending their King aud Queen. | 
, Attendants on Theſeus and Hippolita. 


SCENE, Athens, and a Mood not far from it, 
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Ae Il. EL 
Athens. A Room in the Palace of Theſeus. 


Enter TazstEuUs, HIPrOLITA, PHILOSTRATE, ard 
| Attendants. 


The. Now, fair Hippolita, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon: but, oh, methinks, how ſlow 
This old moon wanes ; ſhe lingers my deſires, 


T This play was entered at Stationers* Hall, Oct. 8, 1600, by Tho- 
mas Fiſher. It is probable that the hint for it was received from Chau- 
cer's Knight's Tale, Thence it is, that our author ſpeaks of Theſeus 
as duke of Athens, The tale begins thus; late edit. v. 66x 

«© Whilom as olde ftories tellen us, 

ec There was a Duk that highte Theſeus, 

44 Of Athenes he was lord and governour, &c.” 
Lidgate too, the monk of Bury, in his tranſlation of the Tragedies of 
John Bocbas, calls him by the ſame title, chap. xii. I. 21. 

C Duke Theſeus had the victorye. EN 

Creon, in the tragedy of Jocaſta, tranſlated from Euripides in 1566, 
is called Duke Cr2on, So likewiſe Skelton : 

«© Notlyke Duke Hamilcar, 

« Nor like Duke Arſdruball. : 

I have been informed that the original of Shakſpeare's Oberon and 
Titania are to be ſought in the ancient French Romance of Huon de 
Bourdeaux. STEEVENS. | 

Mr. Warton remarks, (Obſervat. on Spenſer's F. Q: v. ii. 138,) that 
& this romance is mentioned among other old hiſtories of the ſame kind 
in Laneham's Letter, concerning Queen Elizabeth's Entertainment at 
Kenelworth Caſtle. It is entitled The e exploits of Sir Hugh of 
Bourdeaux, and was tranſlated from the French by John Bourchier, 
Lord Berners, in the reign of Henry VIII.” | | ; 

The Midſummer-Night's Dream J ſuppoſe to have been written in 
1592. See AnAttempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. 
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$42 MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 
Like to a ſtep-dame, or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young man's revenue 2. 
Hip. Four days will quickly ſteep themſelves in nights; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 
And then the moon, like to a filver bow | 
New bent“ in heaven, ſhall behold the night 


Of our ſolemnities. 

The. Go, Philoſtrate, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments; 

Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth; 

Turn melancholy forth to funerals, 

The pale companion 1s not for our pomp, [Exit Phi. 
Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my ſword, ; | 
And won thy love, doing thee injuries ; 

But I will wed- thee in another key, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling “. 


Enter EME Us, HERMIA, LysSanDER, and DEMETRIUS. 


Ege. "Per be Theſeus, our renowned duke ! 
he. Thanks, good Egeus: What's the news with 


thee ? 
Ege. Full of vexation come IJ, with complaint 


2 Like to a flepdame, or a d;wwager, 
Long withering out a young man's revenue.] 
— Ut piger annus | 
. Pupillis, quos dura premit cuſtodia matrum, 
Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora. Hor. MAL ON. 
3 New bent] The old copies read Nod bent. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. MAL ONE. 
+ With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling.] By triumph, as 
Mr. Warton has obſerved in his late edition of Milton's Pozms, p- 
6, we are to underſtand ſhows, ſuch as maſks, revels, &c. So, again 
in King Henry VI. P. III: | 
; « And now what reſts, but that we ſpend the time 
& With ſtately triumpbs, mirthful comick ſhows, 
& Such as befit the pleaſures of the court.“ 
Again in the preface to Burton's Anatomie of Melancholy, 1624: 
46 Now come tidings of weddings, maſkings, mummeries, entertain- 
ments, trophies, triumpbes, revels, ſports, playes.” Jonſon, as the 
ſame gentleman obſerves, in the title of his maſque called Lowe's triumph 
through * by triumpb ſeems to have meant a grand proceſſion; 
and in one of the ſtage · directions, it is ſaid, „the triumph is ſeen far 
off,” MAL ONE. 


Agaipſt 


Againſt my child, my daughter Hermia.— 
Stand forth, Demetrius; - My J noble lord, 
This man hath my conſent to marry her :— 
Stand forth, Lyſander ;—and, my gracious duke, 
This hath bewitch'd 5 the boſom of my child: 
Thou, thou, Lyſander, thou haſt given her rhimes, 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child ; 
Thou haſt by moon-light at her window ſung, 
With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love 
And ſtol'n the impreſſion of her fantaſy ; 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds®, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, noſegays, ſweet-meats ; meſſengers 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth: 
With cunning haſt thou filch'd my daughter's heart; 
'Turn'd her obedience, which is due to me, 
To ſtubborn harſhneſs :—And, my gracious duke, 
Be it ſo ſhe will not here before your grace 
Conſent to marry with Demetrius, 
J beg the ancient privilege of Athens 
As ſhe is mine, I may diſpoſe of her: 
Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, 
Or toher death; according to our law 7, 
Immediately provided in that caſe. | 

The. What ſay you, Hermia? be advis'd, fair maid ; 
To you your father ſhould be as a god; 
One that compos'd your beauties ; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax, | 


5 This bath beawit:h'd—)] The old copies read This man hath bes 
witch'd—. The emendation was made for the ſake of the metre, by 
the editor of the ſecond folio, It is very probable that the compoſitor 
caught the word man from the line above. MALONE. 

© — gawds,—] i. e. baubles, toys, trifles. Our author has the 
word frequently. The rev. Mr. Lambe in his notes on the ancient 
metrical hiſtory of the Battle of Floddon, obſerves that a gawd is @ 
child's toy, and that the children in the North call their play-things 

gowadys, and their baby-houſe a gozwdy-bouſee STEEVENS, 
7 Or to her death; according to our law,] By a law of Solon's, pa- 
rents had an abſolute power of life and death over their children. So it 
ſuited the poet's purpoſe well enough, to ſuppoſe the Athenians had it 
before, Or perhaps he neither thought nor knew any thing of the 
matter. WARBUR TONs | 
k » By 
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444 MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 
Her. So is Lyſander. 
The. In himſelf he is: 
But, in this kind, wanting your father's voice, 
'The other muſt be held the worthier. 
Her. I would, my father look'd but with my eyes. 
The. Rather youreyes muſt with his judgment look, 
Her. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 
T know not by what power 1 am made bold ; 
Nor how it may concern my modeſty, 
In ſuch a preſence here, to plead my thoughts : : 
But I beſeech your grace, that I may know 
The worſt that may befal me in this caſe, 
If I refuſe to wed Demetrius. 
The. Either to die the death“, or to abjure 
For ever the ſociety of men. 
Therefore, fair Hei mia, queſtion your deſires, 
Know of your youth 9, examine well your blood, 
Whether if you yield not to your father's choice, 
. You can endure the livery of a nun N 
For aye to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd, 
To live a barren ſiſter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitleſs moon. 
Thrice bleſſed they, that maſter ſo their Wend, 
To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage: 
But earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd “, 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin-thorn, | 


— to die the deatb, ] See p. 58, n. 6. MATLONE. 
| , Knox of your youth, —] Bring your youth to the queſtion. Con- 
fider your youth, JoxNnso0N, 

1 For aye—] i. e. for ever. STEEVENS. 

2 But earthlier bappy is the roſe diſtill d,] Thus all the copies; Foe 
earthlier is ſo harſh a word, and earthlier happy for bappier earthly, a 
mode of ſpeech ſo unuſual, that I wonder none of the editors have pro- 
| - wy earlier happy. Joxnson. 

It has fince been obſerved, that Mr. Pope did propoſe earlier, We 
might read, earthly happier. STEEVENS. 

This a thought in which Shakſpeare ſeems to have much delighted. 
We meet with it again in his 5th, 6th, and * Sonnet, MALONE. 
Grows 


i 


Grows, lives, and dies, in ſingle bleſſedneſs. 

Her. So will I grow, ſo live, ſo die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordſhip, to whoſe unwiſh*d yoke 3 
My ſoul conſents not to give ſovereignty. 

The. Take time to pauſe: and, by the next new n 
(The ſealing- day betwixt my love and me, 

For everlaſting bond of fellowſhip,) 
Upon that day either prepare to die, 

For diſobedience to your father's will; 

Or elſe to wed Demetrius, as he would: 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, 

For aye, auſterity and ſingle life. 

Dem. Relent, ſweet Hermia; — And, Lk yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Ly/. You have her father's love, Demetrius; 
Let me have Hermia's: do you marryhim*#, 

Ege. Scornful Lyſander! true, he hath my love ; 
And what is mine, my love ſhall render him; 
And ſhe is mine; and all my right of her 
do eſtate unto Demetrius. 

Ly/. I am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As well poſſeſs'd ; my love is more than his; 
My fortunes every way as fairly rank'd, 
If not with vantage, as Demetrius? ; 
And, which is more than all theſe boaſts can be, 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia: | 
Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right? 
Demetrius, I'll avouch it to his head, 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 
And won her ſoul; and ſhe, ſweet lady, dotes, 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, 
Upon this ſpotted 5 and inconſtant man. 

The. I muſt confeſs, that I have heard fo much, 


3 — to Thoſe unwiſh'd yoke] To, which is wanting in the quartos 
and firſt folio, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio”. MAL ONE. 


+ Let me have Hermia's do you marry bim. ] I ſuſpe& that Shakſ- 


peare wrote: 
Let me have Hermia z do you marry him.” TyzwrrTT. 

5 ſpotted] As ſpotleſs is innocent, ſo ſpotted is wicked, Ion xs. 

5 And 
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And with Demetrius thought to have ſpoke thereof ; 

But, being over-full of ſelt-affairs, 

My mind did loſe it.—But, Demetrius, come; 

And come, Egeus ; you ſhall go with me, 

J have ſome private ichooling for you both. — 

For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourſelf 

To fit your fancies to your father's will ; 

Or elſe the law of Athens yields you up 

(Which by no means we may extenuate) 

To death, or to a vew of ſingle life.— 

Come, my Hippolita ; What cheer, my love? 

Demetrius, and Egeus, goalong: 

1 muſt employ you in ſome buſineſs 

Againſt our nuptial ; and confer with you 

Of ſomething nearly that concerns yourſelves, 

Ege. With duty, and deſire, we follow you, 
[Exeunt THES. HIP. EG E. DEM. and Train, 

%. How now, my love? Why is your cheek ſo pale? 

How chance the roſes there do fade ſo faſt ? 
Her. Belike, for want of rain ; which I could well 

Beteem them © from the tempeſt of mine eyes. 

Ly/. Ah me! for aught that I could ever read, 

Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 

The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth 7 : 

But, either it was different in blood; | 
Her. O croſs! too high to be enthrall'd to low?! 
Ly/. Or elſe miſgraffed, in reſpect of years; 

Her. O ſpight ! too old to be engag'd to young! 


6 Beteem them—] Give them, beſtow upon them. The word is 
uſed by Spenſer. JoHN SON. | : 

I rather think that to beteem in this place ſignifies (as in the nor- 
thern counties) to pour out; from tommer, Daniſh. SrEEVENS. 

7 The courſe of true love &c.] This paſſage ſeems to have been imi- 
tated by Milton. Paradiſe loſt, B. 10,898, et ſeqq. Mar ONE. 

3 — oo high to he enthrall'd to low I] The old copies read to love. The 
emendation is Mr. Theobald's. It is fully ſupported, not only by the 
tenour of the preceding lines, but by a paſſage in our author's Venus 
and Adonis, in which the former predicts that the courſe of love never 
mall run ſmooth.” | 

«© Sorrow on love hereafter ſhall attend, : 
« Nel er ſettled equally, too bjgh, or low, &c. MAL ONE. 


Lp. 
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Ly/. Or elſe it ſtood upon the choice of friends: 
Her. O hell! to chooſe love by another's eye! 
Ly/. Or, if there were a ſympathy in choice, 
War, death, or ſickneſs did lay ſiege to it; 
Making it momentany ? as a ſound, 
Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream ; 
Brief as the lightning in the colly'd night *, 
That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to ſay,—Behold ! 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up: 
So quick bright things come to confuſion. 
Her. If then true lovers have been ever croſs'd, 
It ſtands as an edict in deſtiny: 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Becauſe it is a cuſtomary croſs; 


As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and ſighs, 


Wiſhes, and tears, poor fancy's followerss. 
Ly/. A good perſuaſion; therefore, hear me, Hermia, 


I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and ſhe hath no child: 
From Athens is her houſe remote ſeven leagues ; 


9 Making it momentany—] Thus the quartos. The folie reads 
==Momentarys MALONE. 
Momentany is the old and proper word. Joh NSON. 
1 Brief as the lightning in the colly'd night, | X 
That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heaven and earth,] Though the 
word ſpleen be here employed oddly enough, yet I believe it right. 
Shakſpeare, always hurried on by the grandeur and multitude of his 
ideas, aſſumes every now and then, an uncommon licence in the uſe of 
his words, Particularly in complex moral modes it is uſual with him to 
employ one, only to expreſs a very few ideas of that number of which it 
is compoſed. Thus wanting here to expreſs the ideas. of a ſudden, or 
in a trice, he uſes the word ſpleen; which, partially conſidered, ſig- 
nifying a haſty ſudden fit, is enough for him, and he never troubles him- 
ſelf about the further or fuller ſignification of the word. Here, he uſes 


the word ſpleen for a ſudden haſty fit; ſo juſt the contrary, in the Tao 


Gentlemen of Verona, he uſes ſudden for ſplenetick :“ ſudden quips.” And 
it muſt be owned this ſort of converſation adds a force to the diction. 

| WAR BURTON. 

— the colly'd night,] colly'd, 1. e. black, ſmutted with coal, a word 


ſtill uſed in the midland counties. STEEVENS. 
.* — poor fancy's followers. ] Fancy here and in many other places 
in theſe plays, fignifies love. MALoONEs 
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And ſhe reſpects me as her only fon. | 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ;- 
And to that place the ſharp Athenian law 
Cannot purſue us: If thou lov'it me then, 
Steal forth thy father's houſe to-morrow-night : 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do obſervance to a morn of May, 
There will I ſtay for thee. 

Her. My good Lyſander ! | ; 
I ſwear to thee, by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow; 
By his beſt arrow with the golden head; 
By the ſimplicity of Venus” doves ; 
By that which knitteth ſouls, and proſpers loves; 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage queen , 
When the falſe Trojan under ſail was ſeen ; | 
By all the vows that ever men haye broke, 
In number more than ever women ſpoke ;— 
In that ſame place thou haſt appointed me, 
'To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

Ly/. Keep promiſe, love: Look, here comes Helena. 


Enter HELENA. 


Her. God ſpeed, fair Helena ! Whither away ? 
Hel. Call you me fair ? that fair again unſay. 

Demetrius loves your fair 4: O happy fair! 

Your eyes are lode-ſtars 5 and your tongue's ſweet air 

More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's ear, 


When wheat 1s green, when haw-thorn buds appear. 
| Sickneſs 


3 — by that fire that burn'd the Carthage queen, ] Shakſpeare had for- 
got that Theſeus performed his exploits before the Trojan war, and con- 
ſequently long before the death of Dido. STEEVENS. 

4 — pour fair: ] Fair is uſed again as a ſubſtantive in the Comedy 
of Errors : | : 

f 7 460 My decayed fair, 
« A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair.“ 
See p. 148, n. 6. STEEvVENS. 

S Your eyes are lode- ſtars; This was a complement not unfrequent 
among the old poets. The lode-ftar is the leading or guiding ſtar, that 
is, the pole-ſtar. The magnet is, for the ſame reaſon, called the /:de- 
fone, either becauſe it leads iron, or becauſe it guides the ſailor, Milton 
has the ſame thought in Z' Allegro; . 


ö ; Toro 7: 
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Sickneſs is catching ; O, were favour ſo*! 
Your words I'd catch *, fair Hermia, ere I go; 
My ear ſhould catch your voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue ſhould catch your tongue's ſweet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The reſt I'll give to be to you tranſlated *. 
O, teach me how you look; and with what art 
You ſway the motion of Demetrius? heart. 

Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill. 


Hel. O, that your frowns would teach my ſmiles ſuch 
| Kill! | 


Her. 1 give him curſes, yet he gives me love? . A 


Hel. O, that my prayers could ſuch affection move! 
Her. The more | hate, the more he follows me. 
Hel. The more I love, the more he hateth me. 
Her, His folly, Helena, 1s no fault of mine. 


Hel. None, but your beauty ; Would that fault were 
mine! 


Her. Take comfort; he no more ſhall ſee my face ; 3 

Luyſander and myſelf will fly this place. 
Before the time I did Lyſander ſee“, 
Seem' d Athens as a paradiſe to me : 


O then, 
CC Tors and battlements be ſees 
cc 2 d high in tufted trees, 
ce Mhere perbaps ſome beauty lies, 5 
& The cynoſure f neighb'ring eyes. 
Davies calls Elizabeth, “ lode-ſtone to hearts and lode-ſtone to all 
2 JonNsON. 
, were favour ſe !] Favour is feature, countenance, So, in 
T wolf: 1 Act II. ſc. iy: 
thine eye 
6 Hath ſtay d upon ſome favour chat! it loves.” STEEVENS. 
7 Your words I'd catch] The old copies read—lI catch. The emen- 
dation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, Sir Thomas Han- 
mer reads—Yours would I catch; in which he has been followed by 
the ſubſequent editors. As the old reading bord) is intelligible, I 
. adhered to the ancient copies. MALlo xx. 
— #0 be ts you tranſlated. ] To tranſlate, in our author, Rn 
dun to change, to transform. So, in Timon : 
EL. to preſent ſlaves and ſervants 
& Tranſlates his rivals.” STEEVENS. 
9 Perhaps every reader may not diſcover the propriety of theſe lines. 
Hermia is willing to comfort Helena, and to avoid all appearance of 
You. II. G; triumph 
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O then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn'd a heaven unto a hell! 
Ly/. Helen, to you our minds we will unfolds 
To-morrow night when Phœbe doth behold 
Her filver viſage in the watry glaſs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs, 
(Atime that lovers' flights doth ſtill conceal,) 
Through Athens? gates have we devis'd to ſteal. 
Her. And in the wood, where often you and 1 
Upon faint primroſe-beds were wont to lie, 
_ Emptying our boſoms of their counſel ſweet * ; 
There my Lyſander and myſelf ſhall meet: 
And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes, 
To ſeek new friends. and ſtranger companies. 
Farewel, ſweet playfellow ; pray thou for us, 
And good luck grantthee thy Demetrius !— 
Keep word, Lyſander: we muſt ſtarve our fight 


triumph over her. She therefore bids her not to conſider the power of 
pleaſing, as an advantage to be much envied or much defired, ſince 
Hermia, whom ſhe confiders as poſſeſſing it in the ſupreme degree, has 

found no other effect of it than the loſs of happineſs. Jonnson. | 

I Emptying our boſoms of their counſel ſweet;] That is, emptying our 
boſoms of thoſe ſecrets upon which we were wont to conſult each other 
with fo ſweet a ſatisfaction. HraTn. 

The old copies read eld; and in the line next but one range - 
companions. Both emendations were made by Mr. Theobald, wha 
ſupports them by obſerving that “this whole ſcene is in rhime. Seveee 
was eaſily corrupted into ſwell'd, becauſe that made an antitheſis to 
emptying 3 and «© ſtrange companions our editors thought was plain 
Engliſh, but ftranger companies a little quaint and unintelligible,” 
Our author very often uſes the ſubſtantive, tranger, adjectively, and com- 
Sanies, to ſignify companions. So, in X. Richard I. Act I: 

To tread the ftranger paths of baniſhment,” 
and in K. Henry V: 
. & His companies unletter'd, rude, and ſhallow,” 

The latter of Mr. Theobald's emendations is likewiſe ſupported by 
Stowe's Annales, p. 991, edit, 1615: The prince himſelf was faine to 


get upon the high altar, to girt his aforeſaid companies with the order of 


- &nighthood.” Mr. Heath obſerves, that our author ſeems to have had 
the following paſſage in the 55th Pſalm, (v. 14, 15.) in his thoughts: 
ce But it was even thou, my companion, my guide, and mine own fa- 
miliar friend. We took ſweet counſel together, and walked in the 

houſe of God as friends. MALON x. 


\ From 
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From lovers” food, till morrow deep midnight 2. 
| . | [Exit HER MIa, 
Zy/. Iwill, my Hermia.— Helena, adieu: | 
As you on him, Demetrius dote on you! [Exit LYs. 
Hel. How happy ſome, o'er other ſome, can be ! 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as ſhe. 
But what of that? Demetrius thinks not ſo; 
He will not know what all but he do know. 
And as he errs, doting on Hermia's eyes, 
' So J, admiring of his qualities. 
Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity“, 
Love can tranſpoſe to form and dignity. - 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind 
And therefore 1s wing*d Cupid painted blind : 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte ; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haſte : 
And therefore is love ſaid to be a child, 
| Becauſe in choice he is fo oft beguil'd. 
As waggith boys in game“ themſelves forſwear, 
So the boy love 1s perjur'd every where : 
For ere Demetrius look'd on Hermia's eyne3, 
He hail'd down oaths, that he was only mine; 
And when this hail ſome heat from Hermia felt, 
So he diſſolv'd, and ſhowers of oaths did melt. 
I will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight: 
Then to the wood will he, to-morrow-night, 
Purſue her; and for this intelligence 
If I have thanks, it is a dear expence ; 
But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 
To have his ſight. thither, and back again. _- [Exit. 


Z — when Pbæbe doth behold &c. | 

| — deep midnight.] Shakſpeare has a little forgotten himſelf, 
It appears from page 441, that to-morrow night would be within three 
nights of the new moon, when there is no moonſhine at all, much leſs 
at deep midnight, The ſame overſight occurs in Act. III. ſc. i. 

; BrACKSTONEs 
| 3 no quantity, ] Quality ſeems a word more ſuitable to the ſenſe 
than guantity, but either may ſerve. JounsoN. = 
4 — in game] Game here ſignifies not contentious play, but ſporty 
Jeſt. So Spenſer : * *tqvixt earneft and *twixt game.” JokRSsON. 

5 — Hermia's eyne,] This plural is common both in Chaucer and 


Spenſer. wenne Ge 2 SCENE 


| 
| 
| 
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STEW E II. | 
The ſame. A Reom in a Cottage. 


Enter SnuG, Bor ron, FLuTE, SNOUT, Wines, 
and STARVELIN GS. 


Quin. Is all our company here? 
Bot. Vou were beſt to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the ſcripꝰ. 
uin. Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, which 
is thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our inter- 
lude before the duke and dutcheſs, on his wedding-day at 


night. 
Bot. Firſt, good Peter Quince, ſay what the play 
treats on ; then read the names of the actors; and ſo 


grow to a points. 
Quin. Marry, our play is—The moſt lamentable 
comedy, and moſt cruel death of Pyramus and Thiſby 9, 
Bor. A very good piece of work, I aſſure you, and 


6 In this ſcene Shakſpeare takes advantage of his knowledge of 
the theatre,. to ridicule the prejudices and competitions- of the play- 
ers. Bottom, who is generally acknowledged the principal actor, de- 
clares his inclination to be for a tyrant, for a part of fury, tumult and 

noiſe, ſuch as every young man pants to perform when he firſt ſteps 
upon the ſtage. The ſame Bottom, who ſeems bred in a tiring-room, 
has another hiſtrionical paſſion. ' He is for engroſſing every part, and 
would exclude his inferiors from all poſſibility of diſtintion. He is 
therefore deſirous to play Pyramus, Thiſbe, and the Lyon, at the ſame 
time. Jonxsox. 

7 — the ſcrip. ] A ſerip, Fr. eſcript, now written ecrit. STEEvENS. 

8 — grow to a point.] So, in the Arraignment of Paris, 1584: 

e Our reaſons will be infinite, I trow, 
« Unleſs unto ſome other point we grow.” STEEVENS. + 

9 The moſt lamentable comedy, &c. This is very probably a <A 
on the title-page of Cambyſes : © A lamentable tragedie, mixed full of 
pleaſant mirth, containing, The Life of Cambiſes, King of Per- 

cia, &c.”” By Tho Preſton, bl. I. no date. On the regiſters of the Sta- 
_ tioners* Company however appears © the boke of Perymus and 2. beſbye, 
I me” N Shakſpeare copied ſome part of his interlude from it. 
4 STEEVENS. 
C A poem entitled Pyramus and T biſbe by D. Gale, was publiſhed in 
_ 4to. in 15973 but this, I believe, was ger to the Midſummer - 
1 N s Dream. MALONE» | | 


a mer- 
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a merry *.— Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors 
by the ſcroll: Maſters, ſpread yourſelves, 
Quin. Aniwer, as I call you. Nick Bottom the weaver. 
Bot. Ready: Name what part J am for, and proceed. 
Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for Pyramus. 
Bot. What 1s Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant ? 
Quin. A lover, that kills himſelf moſt gallantly for love. 
Bot. That will aſk ſome tears in the true performing 
of it: If I do it, let the audience look to their eyes; I 
will move ftorms, I will condole in ſome meaſure. To 
the reſt :—Yet my chief humour is for a tyrant: I could 
play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in“, to make 
all ſplit 3, | | 
The raging rocks, 
«© And ſhivering ſhocks, 
« Shall break the locks 
% Of priſon-gates ; 
«« And Phibbus” car 
«© Shall ſhine from far, 
« And make and mar 
| The fooliſh fates.“ 
This was lofty! Now name the reſt of the players. — 
This is Ercles? vein, a tyrant's vein; a lover is more 
condoling. | | 


A very good piece of work, - and a merry.] This is deſigned as a 
ridicule on the titles of our ancient moralities and interludes. Thus Skel- 
ton's Magnificence is called © a goodly interlude and a mery. STEEV. 

2 I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in :] In the 
old comedy of the Roaring girl, 1611, there is a character called Tear- 
cat, who ſays, *I am called, by thoſe who have ſeen my valour, Tear- 
cat. In an anonymous piece called Hiſtriomaſtix, or The Player <vhipts 
1610, in fix acts, a parcel of ſoldiers drag a company of players on the 
ſtage, and the captain ſays, ** Sirrah, this is you that-would rend and 
tear a cat upon a ſtage, &c.” Again, in The Tfle of Gulli, a comedy 
by J. Day, 1606: „ had rather hear two ſuch jeits, than a whole 
play of ſuch Tear-cat thunder-claps.” STEEVENS. 

3 — to make all ſplit.] This is to be connected with the previous part 
of the ſpeech ; not with the ſubſequent rhymes. It was the deſcription 
of a bully. In the ſecond a& of the Scornful Lady, we meet with 
& two roaring boys of Rome, that made all ſplit.” FARMER. 

The ſame expreſſion is uſed by Chapman in his Vidozu's Tears, 1612. 
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Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender*, 

Flu. Here, Peter Quince. + 

Quin. You mult take Thiſby on you. 

Flu. What is Thiſby ? a wandering knight ? 

_ It is the lady that Pyramus muſt love. 

Ju. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman; I have a 

beard coming. 

Quin. That's all one; you ſhall play it in a maſk, and 
you may ſpeak as ſmall as you will“. 

Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thiſby too: 
I'll ſpeak in a monſtrous little voice ;—T Hine, Thiſne, — Ab, 


Pyramus, my lower dear; thy Thifby dear ! and lady dear ! 


Quin. No, no; you muſt play Pyramus, and, Flute, 
you Thiſby. | h 

Bot. Well, proceed. | 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. L 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you muſt play Thiſby's mo- 
ther3.—Tom Snowt, the tinker, | 
| S$n90Ww, 


* — the bellows-mender.] In Ben Jonſon's maſque of Pan's An- 
aver ſary, &c. a man of the lame profeſſion is introduced. I have been 
told that a be//ows-mender was one who had the care of organs, re- 
gals, &c. STEEVENS. . | | | 

4 — as ſmall as you wwill.] This paſſage ſhews how the want of 
women on the old ſtage was ſupplied. If they had not a young man 
who could perform the part with a face that might paſs for feminine, 
the character was acted in a maſk, which was at that time a part of a 
lady's dreſs ſo much in uſe that it did not give any unuſual appear- 
ance to the ſcene ; and he that could modulate his voice in a female 
tone might play the woman very ſucceſsfully. It is obſerved in Downe's 


Memoirs of ibe Playbouſe, that one of theſe counterfeit heroines moved 


the paſſions more itrongly than the women that have fince been brought 
upon the ſtage, . Some ot the cataitrophes of the old comedies, which 
make lovers marry the wrong women, are, by recollection of the com- 
mon uſe of maſks, brought nearer to probability. JonnsoN. | 
Prynne, in his Hiftriomaſtix, exclaims with great vehemence through 
ſeveral pages, becauſe a woman acted a part in a play at Blackfryars in 
the year 1628. STEEVENS. | | 
5 — you muſt play Thiſby's mother. ] There ſeems a double forgetful- 
neſs of our poet, in relation to the characters of this interlude. The 
father and mother of Thitbe, and the father of Pyramus, are here men- 


tioned, who do not appear at all in the interlude; but Wall and Moons 
5 ſhine 


5 
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$zewv, Here, Peter Quince. . . 
Quin. You, Pyramus's father; myſelf, Thiſby's father; 
Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part: —and, I hope, 
here is a play fitted. LO 
Snug. Have you the lion's part written? pray you, if 
it be, give it me, for I am ſlow of ſtudy s. 
Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. SE | | 
Bot, Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will 
do any man's heart good to hear me; I will roar, that I 
will make the duke ſay, Let himroar again, let him roar again. 
Quin. An you ſhould do it too terribly, you would 
fright the dutcheſs and the ladies, that they would ſhriek; 
and that were enough to hang us all. 
All. That would hang us every mother's ſon. - 
Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you ſhould fright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no more diſ- 
cretion but to hang us: but I will aggravate my voice ſo, 
that I will roar you as gently as any ſucking dove; I will 
roar you an *twere any nightingale. | 
Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus: for Pyramus 
is a ſweet-faced man; a proper man, as one ſhall ſee in a 
ſummer's-day; a moſt lovely, gentleman-hike man 
therefore you muſt needs play Pyramus. 5 
Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I 
beſt to play it in? | 
Quin. Why, what you will. | 
Bot, 1 will diſcharge it in either your ftraw-colour'd 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain 
beard, or your French-crown-colour beard, your perfect 
yellow 7. | | 
| 2 Quin. 
ſhine are both employed in it, of whom there is not the leaſt notice taken 
here. THEoBALD- a | 
Theobald is wrong as to this laſt particular. The introduction of 
Wall and Moonſbine was an after-thought. See Ack III. ſc, i. It 
may be obſerved, however, that no part of what is rehearſed is after- 
wards repeated, when the piece is ated before Theſeus. STEEVENS. 
© — ſlow of ſtudy.] Study is ſtill the cant term uſed in a theatre for 


getting any nonſenſe by rote. Hamlet aſks the player if he can „ dy 
a ſpeech.” STEEVENS. 


7 == your perfect yellow. | Here Bottom again diſcovers a true ge- 
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Quin. Some of your French crowns * have no hair + 


all, and then you will play barefaced.— But, maſters, 


here are your parts: and I am to entreat you, requeſt 
you, and deſire you, to con them by to-morrow night ; 
and meet me in the palace wood, a mile without the 
town, by moon-light ; there will we rehearſe : for if we 
meet in the city, we ſhall be dog'd with company, and 
our devices known. In the mean time, I will draw a bill 
of properties?, ſuch as our play wants. I pray you, fail 
me not. 

Bot. We will meet; and there we may rehearſe more 


obſcenely, and courageouſly. Take pains ; be perfect; 


adieu. | 
Quin. At the duke's oak we meet. . 
Bot. Enough; Hold, or cut bow-ſtrings*. [ Exeunt. 


nius for the ſtage by his ſolicitude for propriety of dreſs, nd his de- 
liberation which beard to chuſe among many beards, all unnatural. 
. : Jon NS ON. 

It was the cuſtom formerly to wear coloured beards. So in the old 
comedy of Ram- Alley, 16112 | : | 
| « What colour d beard comes next by the window? 

& A black man's, I think; 755 | 
& I think, a red: for that is moſt in faſhion.” STEEVENS. 

B - French crowns &c | That is, a head from which the hair has 
fallen in one of the laſt ſtages of the lues venerta, called the corona we- 
neris. To this our poet has frequent alluſions. STEEVENS. | 
| 9 mw properites, | Properties are whatever little articles are wanted in 
a play for the actors, according to their reſpective parts, dreſſes and 
ſcenes excepted. The perſon who delivers them out is to this day called 
the property man-. STEEVENS. | 

I — Hold, or cut bow-ſtrings.] To meet, whether boww-ftrings bold 
or are cut, is to meet in all events. To cut the bowſtring, when bows 
were in uſe, was probably a common practice of thoſe who bore enmity 
to the archer. He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowſtring, (ſays 
Don Pedro in Much ado about notbing,) and the little hangman dare not 
ſhoot at him.“ MALONE. „ 8 

Hold, or cut cod- piece point, is a proverb to be found in Ray's Col- 
lection, p. 57. Edit 1737. COLLINS, | 


U 


ACT 
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A-C T Hl. 8 
| Mood near Athens. 
Enter a Fairy at one door, and Puck at another, 


Puck. How now ſpirit ! whither wander you ? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale“, | 
Thorough buſh, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, | 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moones ſphere z 
And I ſerve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs+ upon the green: 
The cowſlips tall her penſioners bes; 


| | In 
2 Over hill, over dale, &c] So Drayton in his Court of Fairy: 

& Thorough brake, thorough brier, 

& Thorough muck, thorough mire, 

& Thorough water, thorough fire.” JOHNSON. 

3 == the moones ſphere;] Unleſs we ſuppoſe this to be the Saxon geni- 
tive caſe, (as it is here printed,) the metre will be defective. So, in a 
letter from Gabriel Harvey to Spenſer, 1580: «© Have we not Gd þbys 
worath, for Goddes wrath, and a thouſand of the ſame ſtampe, wherein 
the corrupte orthography in the moſte, hath been the ſole or principal 
cauſe of corrupt proſodye in over-many?” STEEVENS. 

4 To dew her orbs upon the green :] The orbs here mentioned are the 
Circles ſuppoſed to be made by the fairies on the ground, whoſe verdure 
proceeds from the fairy's care to water them. Thus Drayton : 

& They in their courſes make that round, : | 
c In meadows and in marſhes found, 
« Of them ſo called the fairy ground.” JOHNSON. _ 

Thus in Olaus Magnus de Gentibus Septentrionalibus : — ſimiles illis 
ſpectris, quæ in multis locis, præſertim nocturno tempore, ſuum ſalta- 
torium orbem cum omnium muſarum concentu verſare ſolent.“ It ap- 
pears from the ſame author, that theſe dancers always parched up the 
graſs, and therefore it is properly made the office of Puck to refreſh it. 

| : STEEVENS8s 

5 The cowſlips tall her penfioners be ;] i. e. her guards. The go/den- 
coated cowſlips were choſen by the author as penſicners to the Fairy 
Queen, the dreſs of the Band of Gentlemen Penfioners being in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth very ſplendid, and (as we learn from Oſborne) 
the talleſt and handſomeſt men being generally choſen by her for _ 
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In their gold coats ſpots youlee © ; 
Thoſe be rubies, fairy favours, 
In thoſe freckles live their ſavours: 
J muſt go ſeek ſome dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowſlip's ear 7. 


Farewel, thou lob of ſpirits 3, I'll be gone; 


Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 
Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to nights 

Take heed, the queen come not within his fight, 

For Oberon is paſling fell and wrath, 

Becauſe that ſhe, as her attendant, hath 


A lovely boy, ſtol'n from an Indian king; 


She never had ſo ſweet a changeling ® : 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the foreſts wild: 


But ſhe, perforce, withholds the loved boy, 


Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy 
And now they never meet in grove, or green, 
By fountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar-lightſheen *, 


office. See Vol. I. p. 234, n. 3. The alluſion was pointed out by 
Mr. Steevens, MALONE. = | 
The cowſlip was a favourite among the fairies. JoxnsoN, 

© Tn their gold coats ſpots you ſee;] Shakſpeare, in Cymbeline, refers 
to the ſame red ſpots? | | 

& A mofe cinque. ſpotted, like the crimſon drops 
6 Þ the bottom of a cowſlip.” PERCY. 
7 And hang a pearl in every cowſlip*s ear.] The ſame thought occurs 


in an old comedy call'd the Wiſdom of Doctor Dodypoll, 1600. An 


enchanter ſays : N ; 
6 'Twas I that led you through the painted meads 
ce Where the light fairies danc'd upon the flowers, 
& Hanging on every leaf an orient pearl.” STEE VERS. 
B am [ob of ſpirits, ] Lob, Iubber, looby, lobcock, all denote both in- 


activity of body and dullneſs of mind. JonnsoN. 


So, in the Knight of the Burning Pefile, by B. and Fletcher: © There 
is a pretty tale of a witch that had the deviFs mark about her, that had 
2 giant to her ſon, that was called L:b-lye-by-the-fire.” This being 


ſeems to be of kin to the /ubbar-fiend of Milton, as Mr. Warton has 


remarked in his Obſervations on the Faery Queen. STEEVERNS. 
9 — changeling :] Changeling is commonly uſed for the child ſup- 
poſed to be left by the fairies, but here for the child taken away. 
PE JonnsoNs 


1 ſeen,] Shining, bright, gay. JounNs0Ns 3 


rr 
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But they do ſquare *; that all their elves, for fear, 

Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there, 

Fai. Either I miſtake your ſhape and making quite, 
Or elſe you are that ſhrewd and knavith ſprite, 
Call'd Robin Good-fellow 3 : are you not he, 

That fright * the maidens of the villagery; 
Skim milk ; and ſometimes labour 1n the quern 5, 
And bootleſs make the breathleſs houſewife churn ; 

„ | | | And 

2 But they do ſquare;] To ſquare here is to quarrel, The French 
word contrecarrer has the ſame import. JoHNSONe | 
So, in Jack Drums Entertainment, 1601 : | = 

4 pray let me go, for he'll begin to ſquare.” STEEVENS. 
It is ſomewhat whimſical, that the glaziers uſe the words ſquare and 
quarrel as ſynonymous terms, for a pane of glaſs. 'Br.acxsToNE. 

3 — Robin Goodfellow ;] This account of Robin Good-fellow cor- 
reſponds, in every article, with that given of him in Harſenet's De- 
claration; ch. xx. p. 134: And if that the bowle of curds and creame 
were not duly ſet out for Robin Good-fellow, the frier, and Siſſe the 
dairy-maid, why then either the pottage was burnt to next day in the 
pot, or the cheeſes would not curdle, or the butter would not come, or 
the ale in the fat never would have good head. But if a Peeter-penny or 
an houſle-egge were behind, or a patch of tythe unpaid, - then ware 
—of bull-beggars, ſpirits, &c.” He is mentioned by Cartwright [ Ordi- 
nary, Act III. ſc. i.] as a ſpirit particularly fond of diſconcerting and 
diſturbing domeſtic peace and economy, T. WarToN, 

Reginald Scot gives the fame account of this frolickſome ſpirit, in 
his Diſcovery of Witchcraft, Lond. 1588. 4to. p. 66. Yourgrandames 
maids, were wont to ſet a bowl of milk for him, for his pains in grind- 
Ing of malt and muſtard, and ſweeping the houſe at midnight—this 
White bread and bread and milk, was his ſtanding fee.” STEEVENS. 

4 That fright—] The old copies read frights; and in grammatical pro- 
priety, I believe, this verb, as well as thoſe that follow, ſhould agree 
with the perſonal pronoun be, rather than with you. If ſo, our author 
ought to have written—frights, ſtims, labours, makes, and miſleads, The 
other, however, being the more common uſage, and that which he has 
preferred, I have corrected the former word. MALONE, - 

5 Skim mil; and ſometimes labour in the quern, 

| And bootleſs make the breathleſs bouſewife churn;] The ſenſe of theſe 
lines js confuſed. Are not you be, ſays the fairy, that fright the country 
girls, that ſkim milk, qvork in the hand-mill, and make the tired dairy- 
woman churn without effeft 9 The mention ot the mill ſeems out of place, 
for ſhe is not now telling the good but the evil that he does. ae 

Perhaps the conſtruction is—and ſometimes make the breathleſs 
houſewife labour in the quern, and bootleſs churn. This would ob- 
viate the objection made by Dr. Johnſon, viz. that 5 the mention of 

| | the 


* 
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And ſometime make the drink to bear no barm ©; 
Miſlead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 
Thoſe that Hobgoblin call you, and ſweet Puck 7, 
You do their work, and they ſhall have good luck - 


Are not-you he ? 
Puck. Thou ſpeak'ſt aright s; | 
I am that merry wanderer of the night. 


the mill is out of place, for ſhe is not now telling the good but the evi 
that he does.” Marone. 

A Quern is a hand-mill, kuerna, nola. Iſlandic. STEEvENs. 

6 — 30 barm;] Barme is a name for yeaſt, yet uſed in our midland 
counties, and univerſally in Ireland. STEEVENS. 

7 Thoſe that Hobgoblin call you, and ſweet Puck, &c. ] To thoſe tra- 
ditionary opinions Milton has reference in L' Allegro» A like account 
of Puck is given by Drayton, in his Nymphidia.—Whether Drayton or 
Shakſpeare wrote firit, I cannot diſcover. JounsoN. | 

The editor of the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, in 4 vols, 8vo. 1775, 
has incontrovertibly proved Drayton to have been the follower of Shak- 
ſpeare ; for, iays he, Don Quixot (which was not publiſhed till 1605.) 
| Is cited in the Nympbidia, whereas we have an edition of the Midſum- 
mer-Nigbt's Dream in 1600.“ STEEVENS. * 

Don Nuixote, though publiſhed in Spain in 1605, was probably little 
_ known in England till Skelton's tranſlation appeared in 1612. Dray- 

ton's poem was, I have no doubt, ſubſequent to that year. The earlieſt 
edition of it that I have ſeen, was printed in 1619. MATLONE. 

—— ſweet Puck, ] Theepithet is by no means ſuperfluous; as Puck 
alone was far from being an endearing appellation. It fignified nothing 
better than fend or devil, So, the author of Pierce Ploughman puts the 


pouk for the devil. fol. Ixxxx. b. v. penult. See alſo fol. lxvii. v. 15. 


«© none belle powke.” | | | | 
It ſeems to have been an old Gothic word. Puke, puken; Sathanas. 
Gudm. And. Lexicon. Iſland. TYVRWRHITT. 
So, in Spenſer's Epitbalamion, 1595: | 
c Ne let houſe-fyres, nor lightning's helpeleſſe harms, 
& Ne let the pouke, nor other evil ſpright, 
& Ne let miſchievous witches with their charmes 
6 Ne let hobgoblins &c.*”* STEEVENs. | 
8 Puck. Thou ſpeał ñ aright ;] I would fill up the verſe which I ſup- 
poſe the author left complete: Jam, thou ſpeak'ſt aright. 

It ſeems that in the Fairy mythology Puck, or Hobgoblin, was the 
truſty ſervant of Oberon, and always employed to watch or detect the 
intrigues of Quen Mab, called by Shakſpeare Titania. For in Drayton's 
Nympbidia, the ſame fairies are ern bj the ſame bufineſs. Mab 
has an amour with Pigwiggen ; Oberon bejng jealous, ſends Hobgoblin 


s nymp 


to catch them, and one of Mab 


oppoſes him by a ſpell. 
1 JonNsoN. 


In 


7 
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J jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneſs of a filly foal : 
And ſometime lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab ? ; 
And, when ſhe drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 
And on her wither'd dew-lap pour the ale. 
The wiſeſt aunt?, telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three-foot ſtool miſtaketh me; 
Then ſlip I from her bum, down topples ſhe, 
And tailor cries ?, and falls into a cough ; | 

And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe 3; 
And waxen“ in their mirth, and neeze, and {wear | 
A merrier hour was never waſted there, — | 
But room, Faery*, here comes Oberon. 

Fai. And here my miſtreſs:— Would that he were 

gone | | 5 | | 

Enter OBERon ©, at one door, with his train, and TI A- 
| | 'NIa7, at another, with hers. 

Obe. Ill met by moon-light, proud Titania, 4 
| ita, 
9a recaſted crab ;] i. e. a crab apple. So again in Love's Labour's. 


Loft: | 

Py &« When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bowl. MATON E. 

1 The wiſeſt aunt,] Though aunt in many ancient Engliſh books 
means a procureſs, I believe it here only ſignifies an old woman in ge- 
neral, MALONE. — 

2 And tailor cries, ] The cuſtom of crying taylor at a ſudden fall back. 
: wards, I think I remember to have obſerved, He that ſlips beſide his 
chair falls as a taylor ſquats upon his board, The Oxford editor, and 
Dr. Warburton after him, read and rails or cries, plauſibly, but I believe 
not rightly, Beſides, the trick of the fairy is repreſented as producing 
rather merriment than anger. JokNSON. a 

3 == bold their bips, and loffe ;] | 

„ And laughter holding both his ſides. Milton. STEEvVENsS. 

4 And wwaxen] Andencreaſe, as the moon xwaxes, JOHNSON. 

5 But room, Faery.] The. word Fairy or Faery, was ſometimes of 
three ſyllables, as often in Spenſer. JonnsoNe | 
Enter Oberon, ] The judicious editor of the Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer, in his Introductory diſcourſe, (See vol. iv. p. 161.) obſerves, 
that (C Pluto and Proſerpina in the Merchant's Tale, appear to have been 
the true progenitors.of. Shakſpeare's Oberon and Titania. STEEVENS. 

7 Titania.] As to the Fairy Queen, (ſays Mr. Warton in his Obſer- 
vations on Spenſer, ) conſidered apart from the race of fairies, the wc 
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By paved fountain“, or by ruſhy brook, 


dem : As for the other kind of fountgine, which we may call a bath - 


452 MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 
Tita. What, jealous Oberon? Fairy, ſkip hence; 


I have forſworn his bed and company. 


Obe, Tarry, raſh wanton ; Am not I thy lord ? 
Tita. Then I muſt be thy lady: But I know 
When thou haſt ſtol'n away from fairy land, 
And in the ſhape of Corin ſate all day, 


Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love 


To amorous Phillida, Why art thou here, 
Come from the fartheſt ſteep of India ? 
But that, forſooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buſkin'd miſtreſs, and your warrior love, 
To Theſeus muſt be wedded ; and you come 
To give their bed joy and proſperity. 

OS. How canſt thou thus, for ſhame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 


Knowing I know thy love to Theſeus? 


Didft thou not lead him through the glimmering night* 
From Perigenia, whom he raviſhed 9 ? 8 | 
And make him with fair Ægle break his faith, 
With Ariadne, and Antiopa ? 

Tita. Theſe are the forgeries of jealouſy: 

And never, ſince the middle ſummer's ſpring *, 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 


Or 


ſuch an imaginary perſonage was very common, Chaucer, in his Rimeof 
Sir Thopas, mentions her, together with a Fairy land. STEEvVENS.. 
3 — through theglimmering night] The glimmering night is the night 
faintly illuminated by ſtars. In Macbeth our author ſays, 
ee The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day.” STEEv. 
9 From Perigenia, whom be raviſhed ?] In North's tranſlation of 


Plutarch (Life of Theſeus) this lady is called Perigouna. The alteration 


was probably intentional, for the ſake of harmony. Her real name was 


Perigune. MALoNnEt. | 1 5 | 
And never, fince the middle ſummer's ſpring, &c.] By the midd{ 


' ſummer's ſpring, our author ſeems to mean the 8 of middle or 


mid ſummer. Spring for beginning he uſes again; Henry IV. P. II. 
« As flaws A in the ſpring of day. STEEVEN'S. 
So Holinſhed, p. 494 the morowe after about the ſpring of the 
Gale", Maront | | 
2 — paved fountain ;] A fountain laid round the edge with ſtone. Jox xs. 


Perhaps paved at the bottom. So, Lord Bacon in his Eſſay on Gar- 


ing 
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Or on the beached margent * of the ſea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou haſt difturb*d-our ſport, 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain “, 
As in revenge have ſuck'd up from the ſea 
Contagious fogs ; which falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river 5 made ſo proud, 
That they have overborne their continents : 
The ox hath therefore ſtretch'd his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat ; and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'da beard 7 : 
The fold ſtands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The nine-men's morris is fill'd up with mud? ; 
And 
Ing- pool, it may admit much curiofity and beauty. +.» . As that the 
hottom be finely paved... the fdes likewiſe, &c.“ STEEVENS. 
Or on the beached margent—] The old copies read - Or in. Cors 
zected by Mr. Pope. MAL ONE. | 
4 = the winds, piping] So, Milton: 
« While rocking winds are piping loud.“ JoR RSO. 
5 — pelting river] Thus the quartos : the folio reads petty. Shale. 
fpeare has in Lear the ſame word,/o4v pelting farms. The meaning is 
plainly, deſpicable, mean, ſorry, wretched ; but as it is a word without 
any reaſonable etymology, I ſhould be glad to diſmiſs it for perty +: yet 
it is undoubtedly right, We have © perty pelting officer in Meaſure for 
. Meaſure.” JonnsoN. 
This word is always uſed as a term of contempt. STEEVENS. 
6 = overborne their continents : ] Born down the banks that contained 
them, So, in Lear: ; N 
g bs cloſe pent-up guilts, 
« Rive your concealing continents !'? JoxNgONs 
7 and tbe green corn EE | | 
"Hath rotted, ere bis youth attain'd a beard :] So, in our author's 
Jath Sonnet: | | 5 
&« And ſummer's green all girded up in ſheaves, 
& Borne on the bier with white and briſtly beard.” MALON . 
8 — murrain flock :] The murrain is the plague in cattle, It is 
here uſed by Shakſpeare as an adjective; as a ſubſtantive by others. 
| STEEVENSs 
9 The nine men's morris is fill'd up with mud;] In that part of War- 
wickſhire were Shakſpeare was educated, and the neighbouring parts of 
Northamptonſhire, the ſhepherds and other boys dig up the turf with 
their knives to fepreſent a ſort of imperfect cheſs- board. It conſiſts of 
a ſquare, ſometimes only a foot diameter, ſometimes three or og 
| | | y 
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And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 


For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable: 
The human mortals* want their winter here“; 


* 


, 


yards. Within this is another ſquare, every fide of which is parallel te 
the external ſquare, and theſe ſquares are joined by lines drawn trom 
each corner of both ſquares, and the middle of each line. One party, 
or player, has wooden pegs, the other ſtones, which they move in ſuch 
a manner as to take up each other's men as they are called, and the 
area of the inner ſquare is called the Pound, in which the men taken up 
are impounded. Thele figures are by the country people called Nine 
Men's Morris, or Merrils, and are ſo called, becauſe each party has 
nine men. Theſe figures are always cut upon the green turf or leys, as 
they are called, or upon the graſs at the end of ploughed lands, and in 
rainy ſeaſons never fail to be choaked up with mud, IAMEs. | 

Nine men's morris is a game ſtfll play'd by the ſhepherds, cow-keepers, 

&c. in the midland counties, as follows: | 

A figure is [made on the ground, by cutting out the turf; and two 
perſons take each nine ſtones, which they place by turns in the angles, 
and afterwards move alternately, as at cheſs or draughts. He who can 

place three in a ſtraight line, may then take off any one of his adver- 

ſary's, where he pleaſes, till one, having loſt all his men, loſes the game. 

| AL CHORNE, 

In Cotgrave's Dictionary, under the article Merelles, is the following 

explanation. Le Jeu des Merelles. The boyiſh game called Merils, 

or fivepenny morris ; played here moſt commonly with ſtones, but in 
France with pawns, or men made on purpoſe, and termed merelles.” 

| | | . Tol LET. 
The foregoing explanation is probably the true one. Some, however, 
have thought that “ the nine men's morris” here means the ground 
marked out ſor a morris dance performed by nine perſons. MAL ONE. 

1 The human mortals.] Shakſpeare might have employ'd this epithet, 

Which, at firſt fight, appears redundant, to mark the difference between 
men and fairies. Faires were not human, but they were yet ſubje& to 
mortality. STEEVENS., _- | . ; 

See the Faery Queen, B. II. c. 10; and Warton's OnBstervaTIONS 
on Spenſer, vol i. p. 55. REED. ; 

2 — their winter here 3] Here, in this country,-I once inclined to 
receive the emendation propoſed by Mr. Theobald, and adopted by Sir 
T. Hanmer, — their winter cheer ; but perhaps alteration is unneceſſary. 
« Their winter“ may mean thoſe ſports with which country people are 

| wont to beguile a winter's evening, at the ſeaſon of Chriſtmas, which, 
=_ it appears from the next line was particularly in our author's con- 
| templation : 555 885 „ 5 
x | «© The wery winter nights reſtore the Cbriſtimas games, 
« And now the ſeſon doth invite to banquet towniſh dames.” 
N 1 55 Romeus and Fuliet, 1562. 2 88 
f : 0 
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No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt3 ;— 
Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods “, 


Pale 


3 No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt:] Since the coming of 
Chriſtianity, this ſeaſon, [winter, ] in commemoration of the birth of 
Chriſt, has been particularly devoted to feſtivity. And to this cuſtom, 
notwithſtanding the impropriety, &ymn or carol bleſt certainly alludes. 

: WARBURTONe 

4 Therefore the moon, the gowerneſs of floods, &c.] This line has no 
immediate connection with that preceding it (as Dr. Johnſon ſeems to 
have thought). It does not refer to the omiſſion of hymns or carols, 
but of the fairy rites, which were diſturbed in conſequence of Oberon's 
quarrel with Titania. The moon is with peculiar propriety repre- 
ſented as incenſed at the ceſſation—not of the chriſtian carols, (as Dr, 
Warburton thinks,) nor of the heathen rites of adoration, (as Dr. John- 
ſon ſuppoſes,) but of thoſe ſports, which have been always reputed to 
be celebrated by her light. 

As the whole paſſage has been much miſunderſtood, it may be proper 
to obſerve that Titania begins with ſaying, | 

And never, fince the middle ſummer's ſpring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, — 
But with thy brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport. 

She then particularly enumerates the ſeveral conſequences that have 
flowed from their contention, The whole is divided into four clauſes ; 

I. Therefore the winds, &c. : 
That they have overborne their continents : 
2. The Ox hath therefore ſtretch'd his yoke in vain ; - 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat | 
No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt : 
3. Therefore the Moon—waſhes all the air, 
That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound : 
4. And, thorough this diſtemperature, we ſee, 
The ſeaſons alter 
and the mazed world, 8 
By their increaſe, now knows not which is which: 
And this ſame progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our diſſention. 5 

In all this there is no difficulty. All theſe calamities are the conſe- 
quences of the diſſention between Oberon and Titania; as ſeems to be 
ſufficiently pointed out by the word therefore, ſo often repeated. Thoſe 
lines which have it not, are evidently put in appoſition with the pre- 
ceding line in which that word is found. MALONE. 

The repeated adverb therefore, throughout this ſpeech, I ſuppoſe to 
have conſtant reference to the firſt time when it is uſed —All theſe irre- 
gularities of ſeaſon happened in conſequence of the diſagreement between 
the king and queen of the fairies, and not in conſequence of each other, 
Ideas crowded faſt on Shakſpeare, and as he committed them to pa- 

Vor. II. a H h i Per, 
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Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 

That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound : 

And, thorough this diſtemperature 5, we ſee 
The ſeaſons alter: hoary-headed froſts 

Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe ; 

And on old Hyems? chin 7, and icy crown, 


per, he did not attend to the diſtance of the leading object from which 


they took their riſe. | 


That the feſtivity and hoſpitality attending Chriſtmas, decreaſed, was 
the ſubject of complaint to many of our ludicrous writers. Among 
the reſt, to Naſh, whoſe comedy called Summer's Laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment, made its firſt appearance in the ſame year with this play, viz. 
1600. The confuſion of ſeaſons here deſcribed, is no more than a poe- 
tical account of the weather, which happened in England about the 
time when this play was firſt publiſhed, For this information I am in- 
debted to chance, which furniſhed me with a few leaves of an old me- 
teorological hiſtory, STEEVENS. | 

S — this diſtemperature,] By diſtemperature, J imagine is meant in 
this place, the perturbed ſtate in which the king and queen had lived 
for ſome time paſt, Mr. Steevens thinks it means & the perturbation 
of the elements.” MALONE. | 
boary-headed froſts | 

Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe ;] Shakſpeare, in Coriola- 
nus, talks of the «© conſecrated ſnow that lies on Dian's lap: and 
Spenſer in his Faery Queen, B. ii. c. 2. has 

« And fills with flow'rs fair Flora's painted lap.“ STEEVENS, 
This thought is elegantly expreſſed by Goldſmith in his Traveller: 
« And winter lingering chills the lap of May.” Masox. 

7 — Hyems' chin, ] Dr. Grey, not inelegantly conjectures, that the 
poet wrote, —on old Hyems' chill and icy crown.“ It is not in- 
deed eaſy to diſcover how a chaplet can be placed on the chin. STEEv. 

It ſhould be rather for zhin, i. e. thin-hair'd. TyRwHITT. 

So Cordelia ſpeaking of Lear : 

6 to watch, poor perdu ! | 
6c With this thin helm.” STEEVENS. | 

Thinne is nearer to chinne (the ſpelling of the old copies) than chill, 
and therefore, I think, more likely to have been the author's word. 
| | MALONE. 

I believe this peculiar image of Hyems* chin muſt have come from 
Virgil, (Æneid iv. 253) through the medium of the tranſlation of the day: 

F tum flumina mento 

Precipitant ſenis, et glacie riget horrida barba.“ S. W. 
Thus tranſlated By Phaer, 1561: 

cc ——and from his hoary beard adowne, 

« The ſtreames of waters fall; with yce and froſt his face _ frowne. 

| ALONE» 


Is, 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT's DREAM. 
An odorous chaplet of ſweet ſummer buds 
Is, as in mockery, ſet: The ſpring, the ſummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 

Their wonted liveries, and the *mazed world, 
By their increaſe *, now knows not which is which: 
And this ſame progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our diflerition ; 
We are their parents and original. 
Obe. Do you amend it then; it lies in you: 
Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy, 

To be my henchman 9. | 

Tita. Set your heart at reſt, 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a vot'reſs of my order: 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air, by night, 
Full often hath ſhe goſſip'd by my fide ; 

And fat with me on Neptune's yellow ſands, 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 
When we have laugh'd to ſee the ſails conceive, 
And grow big-bellied, with the wanton wind : 
Which ſhe, with pretty and with ſwimming gait, 
(Following her womb then rich with my young *ſquire,) 


467- 


8 The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries, and the mazed world 
By their increaſe, &c.] The cbilding autumn is the pregnant au- 
tumn, frugifer autumnus. STEEVENS. 5 
By their increaſe, is, by their produces JokNSON. 
So, in our author's 97th Sonnet: 
« The teeming autumn, big with rich increaſe, 
6 Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime.“ | 
The latter expreflion is ſeriptural : „Then ſhall the earth bring forth 
her increaſe, and God, even our God, ſhall give us his blefling.” PSALM 
Ixviii MALons, 
| 9 — benchman.] Page of honour, GRE. 


Henchman. Quaſi haunch- man. One that goes behind another. 
Pediſeguus. BLACKSTONE. 


The learned commentatot might have given his etymology ſome ſup- 


port from the following paſſage in X. Henry IV. P. II. 
6 O Weſtmoreland, thou art a ſummer bird, 
& Which ever in the haunch of winter ſings 
6 The lifting up of day.” STEEVENS. 
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468 MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM, 
Would imitate * ; and ſail upon the land, 
To fetch me trifles, and return again, 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 
But ſhe, being mortal, of that boy did die; 
And, for her ſake, do I rear up her boy: 
And, for her ſake, I will not part with him. 
Obe. How long within this wood intend you ſtay ? 
Tita. Perchance, till after Theſeus' wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And ſee our moon-light revels, go with us; 
If not, ſhun me, and I will ſpare your haunts. 
Obe. Give me that boy, and Iwill go with thee. 
Tita. Not for thy fairy kingdom. —Fairies, away: 
We ſhall chide down-right, if J longer ftay. 
[ Exeunt TITANIA, and her Train, 
Obe. Well, go thy way: thou ſhalt not from this grove, 


Till I torment thee for this injury.— 
My gentle Puck, come hither : Thou remember'ſt 


Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back ?, | 
| Uttering 

2 Which ſhe, with pretty and with ſwimming gait, 

Following, (her womb then rich with my young 'ſquire,) 
Would imitate; —P—P32-] Perhaps the parentheſis ſhould begin 
ſooner ; as I think Mr. Kenrick obſerves : | 

(Following her womb, then rich with my young *ſquire,} 

So, in Trulla's combat with Hudibras : 

6c 2 . She preſs'd ſo home, 

6 That he retired, and follow'd's bum. N 
And Dryden ſays of his Spaniſh Friar, „ his great belly walks in ſtate 
before bim, and his gouty legs come limping after it.” FARMER. 

I have followed this regulation, (which was likewiſe adopted by Mr. 
Steevens,) though I do not think that of the old copy at all liable to 
the objection made to it by Dr. Warburton. © She did not, (he ſays) 
follow the ſhip whoſe motion ſhe imitated; for that ſailed on the water, 
the on land.” But might ſhe not on land move in the ſame direction 
with the ſhip at ſea, which certainly would outſtrip her? and what 
is this but following ? | | Z 

Which, according to the preſent regulation, muſt mean—2obich motion 
of the ſhip with ſaweliing ſails, &c: according to the old regulation 
it muſt refer to embarked traders.” MaLoNE. 

3 And heard a mermaid, on a dolpbin's back, &c.] By the mermaid in 
this paſſage, ſays Dr. Warburton, the poet meant Mary Queen of Scots ; 

by the dolpbin, her huſband, the Dauphin of France (formerly ſpelt 


| Dolpbin). 
FS) 


* 
+ 
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Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong; 
And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres “, 
To hear the ſea-maid's muſick. 

Puck. I remember. 

Obe. That very time I ſaw, (but thou could'ſt not,) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd 5: a certain aim he took 
At a fair veſtal, throned by the weſt ©; 
And loos'd his love-ſhaft ſmartly from his bow, 
As it ſhould pierce a hundred thouſand hearts: 
But I might { ee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 
Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the watery moon; 
And the imperial vot'reſs paſſed on, 


Dolphin), Mary is called a mermaid, to denote 1. her reign over a 
kingdom fituated in the ſea; 2. her beauty and intemperate luſt, Such 
dulcet and harmonious breath alludes to her genius and learning, more 
particularly to her ſweet and graceful elocution. The rude ſea alludes 
to Scotland, which in her abſence roſe up in arms againſt the Re- 
gent, and the diſorders which ſhe on her return home found means 
to quiet, The earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, who 
fell in her quarrel, and the Duke of Norfolk, whoſe projected marri- 
age with her was attended with ſuch fatal ednſoquenats, are ima- 
gined by rhe flars that ſhot madly from their ſpheres. In the latter 
part of the imagery there is a peculiar juſtneſs, the vulgar opinion 
being that the mermaid allured men to deſtruttion by her ſongs. 


The learned commentator's note is here conſiderably abridged, but 1 


have endeavoured to preſerve the ſubſtance of it. Maron r. 
4 And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, ] So, in our au- 
thor's Rape of Luc rece 2 
„„ And little fars ſpot from their fixed places.” MALONE. 
Cupid all arm'd:] All arm'd, does not fignify dreſſed in panoply, 
| but only enforces the word armed, as we might ſay all booted. JOHNSON. 
So, in Greene's Never too late; 1616: 
* Or where proud Cupid fat a/l arm'd with fire.“ 
So in Lord Surrey's tranſlation of the fourth book of the Æneid: 
„% All utterly J could not ſeem forſaken.” STEEVENS. 
© At 4 fair veſtal, throned TY the weſt 3 ] A compliment to queen 
Elizabeth. Pork. 
It was no uncommon thing to introduce a compliment to queen Eli. 
zabeth | in the body of a play. So, again in Tancred and Giſmunda, 1 5928 
«© There lives a virgin, one without compare, 
„Who of all graces hath her heavenly ſhare ; 
© In whoſe renowne, and for whoſe happie days, 
Let us record this Pæan of her praiſe,” Cantant. BTEZV. 
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470 MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. | 

Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little weſtern flower, — 

Before, milk-white ; now purple with loves wound— ; 
And maidens call it, love-1n-idleneſs 7 , 

Fetch me that flower; the herb I ſhew'd thee once; 
'The juice of it, on ſleeping eye-lids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it ſees. 

Fetch me this herb; and be thou here again, 
Ere the leviathan can ſwim a league. | 

Puck. I'll put a girdle round about the earth $ 

In forty minutes. | 

Obe. Having once this juice, 

T'll watch Titania when ſhe is aſleep, 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes: 

The next thing then ſhe waking looks upon, 
(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 

On meddling monkey, or on buſy ape, ) 

She ſhall purſue it with the ſoul of love. 

And ere k take this charm off from her ſight, 
(As I can take it with another herb,) , 

I'I make her render up her page to me. 

But who comes here? I am inviſible? ; 

And I will over-hear their conference. 


[ Exit, 


7 And maidens call it love- in idleneſs.] It is ſcarce neceſſary to 
mention that love in idleneſs is a flower. STEEVENS. 
The fl: wer or violet commonly called panſies, or heart's-eaſe, is 
named love in id/eneſs in Warwickſhire, and in Lyte's Herbal. There 
is a realon why Shakſpeare ſays it is © now purple with love's wound,“ 
becauſe one or two of its petals are of a purple colour. Tol LET. 
It is called in other countries the Jbree : colour d violet, the Herb of 
Trinity, Three faces in a bocd, Cuddle me to you, &c. STEEVENS-» 
8 7. put a girdle round about the earth} | his expreſſion (as Mr, 
Steevens has ſhewn) occurs in many of our old plays. MAaLoNE. 
9 — TI am inviſible;] I thought proper here to obſerve, that, as Obe- 
ron and Puck his attendant may be frequently obſerved to (peak, when 
there is no mention of their entering, they are deſigned by the poet to 


be ſuppoſed on the ſtage during the greateſt part of the remainder of the 


play; and to mix, as they pleaſe, as ſpirits, with the other actors; and 
embroil the plot, by their interpoſition, without being ſeen, or heard, 
but when to their own purpole, THEOBALDe | 


Enter 


og os 
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Enter DEMETRIUS, HELENA following him. 


Dem. I love thee not, therefore purſue me not. 
Where 1s Lyſander, and fair Hermia ? 
The one I'll ſlay, the other ſlayeth me *. 
Thou told'ſt me, they were ſtol'n into this wood; 
And here am I, and wood within this wood 2, 
Becauſe I cannot meet with Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 
Hel. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 
But yet you draw not 1iron?, for my heart 
Is true as ſteel: Leave you your power to draw, 
And I ſhall have no power to follow you. 
Dem. Dol entice you? Dol ſpeak you fair? 
Or, rather, do I not in plaineſt truth 
Tell you—I do not, nor I cannot love you? | 
Hel. And even for that do I love you the more. 
Jam your ſpaniel; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 
Uſe me but as your ſpaniel, ſpurn me, ſtrike me, 
Neglect me, loſe me; only give me leave, 
Unworthy.as I am, to follow you. 
What worſer place can I beg in your love, 
(And yet a place of high reſpe& with me,) 
Than to be uſed as you uſe your dog ? | 
Dem, Tempt not too much the hatred of my ſpirit ; 
For I am fick, when I do look on thee. 
Hel. And J am ſick, when I look not on you. 


1 The one I'll ſlay, the other ſlayeth me.] The old copies read ay 
and fayeth, Corrected by Dr. Thirlby. MATLONE. > 14 
2 — and wood within this æuood, J. Wood, or mad, wild, raving. PoE. 
In the third part of the Counteſs of Pembroke's Ivy Church, 1591, is 


* 


the ſame quibble on the word: | 

« Daphne goes to the <vcods, and vowes herſelf to Diana; | 

% Phebus grows ſtark wwoed for love and fancie to Daphne. STEEV. 

3 You dra me, you hard- bearted adamant 3 

But yet you draw not iron, ] 1 learn from Edward Fenton's Certaine 
Secrete V. 4 0s of Natare, bl. I. 1569, that “ there is now a dayes 
a kind of adamant, which draweth unto it fleſhe, and the ſame fo 
ſtrongly, that it hath power to knit and tie together two mouths of con- 
.trary perſons, and drawe the heart of a man out of his bodie without 
*8ending any parte of him,” STEEVENS. | 
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42 MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 
Dem, You do impeach your modeſty too much, 
To leave the city, and commit yourſelf 
Into the hands of one that loves you not; 
| To truſt the opportunity of night, 
+ And the ill counſel of a deſert place, 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 
Hel. Your virtue is my privilege for that “. 
Tt is not night, when I do ſee your face 5, 
Therefore I think I am not in the night: 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company 
For you, in my reſpect, are all the world ©: 
Then how can it be ſaid, I am alone, 
When all the world is here to look on me ? 
Dem. I'll run from thee, and hide me in the brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beaſts. 8 
Hel. The wildeſt hath not ſuch a heart as you 7. 
Run when you will, the ſtory ſhall be chang'd: 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chaſe. 
The dove purſues the griffin; the mild hind 
Makes ſpeed to eatch the tyger : Bootleſs ſpeed ! 
When cowardice purſues, and valour flies. 
Dem. I will not ſtay thy queſtions ; let me go: 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I ſhall do thee miſchief in the wood, 
Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me miſchief. Fie, Demetrius! 
Your wrongs do ſet a ſcandal on my ſex: 


, 4 — for that.) i. e. for leaving the city, &c. TYRWHITT« 
I. is not night, when I do ſee your face, &c. ] This paſlage is para» 
phraſed from two lines of an ancient poet [I ibullus] :; 15 
{TY 3.06 Tu note wel atra | 

« Lumen, et in ſolis tu mibi turba locis.“ Jon N sor. 
G6 Nor d th this wvord lack worlds of company, &Cc.] The ſame thought 
occurs in X. Henry VI. P. II. | 
| « A wilderneſs is populous enough, | 
& So Suffolk had thy heavenly company.” MATLONE. 
7 The wildeſt bath nor ſuch a heart as you] | 
Mitius inveni quam te genus omne ferarum. Ovid. 
See Timon of Athens, AQ IV. ſc. i. | 
46 where he ſhall find | 
5 The unkindeſt beaſts more kinder than mankind,” 8. W. 


We 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 475 


We cannot fight for love as men may do; 
We ſhould be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 
Pl follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 
To die upon the hand I love ſo well. ¶ EFæeunt DEM. and Het. 
05. Fare thee well, nymph: ere he do leave this grove, 
Thou ſhalt fly him, and he ſhall ſeek thy love.— 


Re-enter PUCK. 


Haſt thou the flower there? Welcome, wanderer. 
Puck. Ay, there it 1s. | 
Ob. I pray thee, give it me. 
I know a bank where * the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips 5 and the nodding violet grows 
Quite over-canopy'd with luſcious woodbine “, 
With ſweet muſk-roſes, and with eglantine: 
There ſleeps Titania, ſome time of the night, 
Lull'd in theſe flowers with dances and delight; 
And there the ſnake throws her enamel'd ſkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this Ill ftreak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantaſies, 
Take thou ſome of it, and ſeek through this grove: 
A ſweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a diſdainful youth: anoint his eyes; 
But do it, when the next thing he eſpies 
May be the lady: Thou ſhalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 
Effect it with ſome care; that he may prove 
More fond on her, than ſhe upon her love: 
And look thou meet me ere the firſt cock crow. 
Puck. Fear not, my lord, your ſervant ſhall do fo. 
1 [ Exeunt. 


® — here] is here uſed as diſſyllable. The modern editors un- 
neceſſarily read—eoherecn, MALONE. 

8 Where oxlips] The oxlip is the greater cowſlip, STEEVENS. 

9 Quite over-canopy'd with iuſcious woodbine,] On the margin of 
one of my folio's an unknown hand has written—/uſþ woodbine, which, 
I think is right. 

This hand I have fince diſcovered to be Theobald's. Joknson. 

Shakſpeare uſes the word /uſþ in The Tempeſt, Act II: 

% How luſb and luſty the graſs looks? how green?” STEEvens. 
| SCENE 
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174 MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM, 


SCEMSE HL 
Another part of the wood, 


« Euter Titania with Her train. 


Tita. Come, now a roundel, and a fairy ſong * ; 

Then for the third part of a minute, hence ?: 

Some, to kill cankers in the muſk-roſe buds ; 

Some, war with rear- mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my {mall elves coats; and ſome, keep back 
The clamorous ow], that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our quaint ſpirits “: Sing me now aſleep ; 

Then to your offices, and let me reſt. | 


T ma roundet,] A rounde!; that is, as I ſuppoſe, a circular dance. 
Ben Jonſon ſeems to call the rings which ſuch dances are ſuppoſed to 
make in the graſs, rondels. Vol. V. Tale of a Tub, p. 23: | 

&« I'll have no rondels, I, in the queen's paths.” TyRwHITT. 


Rounds or roundels were like the preſent country dances. See Or- 


cbeſtra, by Sir John Davies, 1622. REezv. 

2 Then for the third part of a minute, bence:] Dr. Warburton 
reads for the third part of the midnight—, 

The perſons employed are fairie:, to whom the third part of a mi- 
nute might not be a very ſhort time to do ſuch work in. The critick 
might as well have objected to the epithet tall, which the fairy beſtows 
on the cozwflip. But Shakſpeare, throughout the play, has preſerved 
the proportion of other things in reſpect of theſe tiny beings, compared 
with whoſe ſize, a cowflip might be tall, and to whoſe powers of execu- 
tion, a minute might be equivalent to an age. STEEVENS. 

3 — with rear-mice] A rear mouſe is a bat; a mouſe that rears from 
the ground by the aid of wings. STEEVvENS. | 

4 — guaint ſpirits :] For this Dr. Warburton reads againſt all au- 
thority—=quaint ſports. But Proſpero in The Tempeſt, applies guaint to 
Ariel. FonnsoN. : 

Dr. Johnſon. is right in the word, and Dr. Warburton in the inter · 
pretation. A ſpirit was ſometimes uſed for a ſport, In Decker's play, 
X it be not good, the devil is in it, the king of Naples ſays to the devil 
Ruffman, diſguiſed in the character of Shalcan: Now Shalcan, ſome 


New ſpirit? Ruff. A thouſand wenches ſtark-naked to play at leap- 
Frog. Ompes. O rare light!” FARMER. 


SONG. 
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I. Fai. You ſpotted ſnakes, with double tongue, 
T horny hedge-hogs, be not ſeen ; 
Newts, and blind-worms, do no wrong 3 
Come not near our fairy queen: 


Chorus. 
Philomel, with melody, 


Sing in our ſweet lullaby ; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, Iullaby : 
Newer harm, nor ſpell nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 
„ ” 
2. Fai. Weaving ſpiders, come not here; 
Hence, you long-legg*d ſpinners, hence: 
Beetles black, approach not near; | 
Worm, nor ſuail, do no offence. 
Chorus. 
Philomel, with melody, &c. 


1. Fa. Hence, away; now all is well 5: 
One, aloof, ftand ſentinel. 
[ Exeunt Fairies. TITAN IA ſleeps, 


Enter OBERoON. 


Obe. What thou ſeeſt, when thou doſt wake, 
1 [ /queezes the flower on Titania's eye-lids. 
Do it for thy true love take; 
Love, and languiſn for his ſake: 
Be it ounce *, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with briſtled hair, 
In thy eye that ſhall appear 


5. Hence, away; &C. | This, according to all the editions, is made 
part of the ſong; but I think without ſufficient reaſon, as it a; pears to 


be ſpoken after the ſong is over. In the quarto 1600, it is given to the 


2d Fairy; but the other diviſion is better STEEVENS. 
6 Be it ounce, ] The ounce is a mall tiger, or tiger-cat, JOHNSONs 


5 When 
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When thou wak'ſt, it is thy dear; — 
Wake, when ſome vile thing is near. Exit. 


Enter LYSAN DER and HERMIA. 


Ly/. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the wood; 
And to ſpeak troth, I have forgot our way: 
We'll reſt us, Hermia, if you think it good, 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. 
Her. Beit ſo, Lyſander: find you out a bed, 
For I upon this bank will reſt my head. 
Ly. One turf ſhall ſerve as pillow for us both; 
One heart, one bed, two boſoms, and one troth. 
Her. Nay, good Lyſander; for my ſake, my dear, 
Lie further off yet, do not lie ſo near. 5 
L/. O, take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence 7 ; 
Love takes the meaning, in love's conference“. 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit; 
So that but one heart we can make of it: 
Two boſoms interchained with an oath ; 
So then, two boſoms, and a ſingle troth. 
Then, by your fide no bed-room me deny, 
For, lying ſo, Hermia, I do not lie. 
Her. Lyſander, riddles very prettily :— 
Now much beſhrew 9 my manners and my pride, 


7 O, take the ſenſe, ſweet, of my innocence ;] Underſtand the meaning 
of my innocence, or my innocent meaning. Let no ſuſpicion of ill enter 
thy mind. JoRNSON. 

8 Love takes the meaning, in love's conference.] In the converſation 
of thoſe who are aſſured of each other's kindneſs, not ſuſpicion but love 
zakes the meaning. No malevolent interpretation is to be made, but all 
is to be received in the ſenſe which love can find, and which love can 
dictate. JonrNs0ONe 

This line is certainly intelligible as Dr. Johnſon has explained it 
but T think it requires a ſlight alteration to make it connect well with 
the former. I would read: oO 

Love take the meaning in love's conference. 
That is, Let love tale the meaning. TvyRWHITT. 

9 Now much beſhrew &c.] This word, of which the etymology is 
not exactly known, implies a finiſter wiſh, and means the ſame as if ſhe 
had ſaid ** now ill befall my manners, &c.” STEEvens. 

See Minſheu's etymology of it, which ſeems to be an imprecation 
or wiſh of ſuch evil to one, as the venomous biting of the Eee 

| FED OLLETe 


If 


If Hermia meant to ſay, Lyſander lied. 
But, gentle friend, for love and courteſy 
Lie further off; in human modeſty 
Such ſeparation, as, may well be ſaid, 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid: 
| So far be diſtant ; and good night, ſweet friend: 
= Thy love ne'er alter, till thy ſweet life end ! 
Ly/. Amen, amen, to that fair prayer, fay I; 
And then end life, when I end loyalty ! 
Here is my bed: ſleep give thee all his reſt! 
Her. With half that wiſh the wiſher's eyes be preſs'd! 
___ | [7 hey fleep. 
. Enter Puck. | 
Puck. Through the foreſt have I gone, 
But Athenian found I none, 
On whoſe eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in ſtirring love. 
Night and filence ! who is here? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear : 
'This 1s he, my maſter ſaid, 
Deſpiſed the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden ſleeping ſound, 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty foul ! ſhe durſt not lie | 
Near this lack-love, this kill-court*ſy*, 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe : 
When thou wak'ſt, let love forbid 
Sleep his ſeat on thy eye-lid. 
So awake, when I am gone; | 
For I muſt now to Oberon. [ Exit. 
Enter DEMETRIUS, and HELEN A, running. 
Hel. Stay, though thou kill me, ſweet Demetrius. 
Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me thus. 
Hel. O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not ſo. 


Dem. Stay on thy peril ; I alone will go. [Exit DR. 


1 — this kill-court'ſy.] We meet with the ſame abbreviation in our 
author's Venus and Adonis : 

„ They all train court. ſy, who ſhall cope him firſt,” Marone. 

| | Hel. 
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Hel. O, I am out of breath, in this fond chace ! 
The more my prayer, the leſſer is my grace . 
Happy is Hermia, whereſoe'er ſhe lies; 
For the hath bleſſed, and attractive eyes. 
How came her eyes ſo bright? Not with ſalt tears: 
If ſo, my eyes are oftner waſh'd than hers. 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear; 
For beaſts that meet me, run away for fear: 
Therefore, no marvel, though Demetrius 
Do, as a monſter, fly my preſence thus. 
What wicked and diſſembling glaſs of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's ſphery eyne ?— 
But who is here? Lyſander ! on the ground ! 
Dead? or aſleep ? I ſee no blood, no wound ;— 
Lyſander, if you live, good fir, awake. 
Ly/. And run through fire I will, for thy ſweet ſake. 
| [ waking, 
Tranſparent Helena ! Nature ſhews art 3, 


That through thy boſom makes me ſee thy heart. 


Where is Demetrius? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to periſh on my ſword |! 

Hel. Do not ſay fo, Lyſander ; ſay not fo: 
What though he love your Hermia ? Lord, what though ? 
Yet Hermaa ſtill loves you: then be content. 

Ly/. Content with Hermia ? No: I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have ſpent. 

Not Hermia, but Helena I love : 

Who will not change a raven for a dove ? 

The will of man is by his reaſon ſway'd; 

And reaſon ſays you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing are not ripe until their ſeaſon : 
So, I, being young, till now ripe not to reaſon ; 


And touching now the point of human ſkill 4, 


2 — my grace.] My acceptableneſs, the favour that I can gain. Joxns. 

3 — Nature ſpeꝛus art,] Thus the quartos. The folio reads Nature 

Ber ſhews art,—perhaps an error of the preſs for—Nature ſhews her art. 
The editor of the ſecond folio changed her to here. MALONE. 

4 — touching now the point of human ſkill,] i. e. my ſenſes being now 

at their utmoſt height of perfection. So, in X. Henry VIII : 
6 I have rouch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs,” STEEv. 
| Reaſon 
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Reaſon becomes the marſhal to my will 5, 
And leads me to your eyes; where I o'erlook 
Love's ſtories, written in love's richeſt book. 
Hel. Wherefore was I to this keen mockery born ? 
When, at your hands, did I deſerve this ſcorn ? 
Is't not enough, is't not enough, young man, 
'That I did never, no, nor never can, 
Deſerve a ſweet look from Demetrius? eye, 
But you muſt flout my inſuthiciency ? 
Good troth, you do me wrong, good ſooth, you do, 
In ſuch diſdainful manner me to woo. : 
But fare you well: perforce I muſt confeſs, 
I thought you lord of more true gentleneſs ©. 
O, that a lady, of one man refus'd, Wig 
Should, of another, therefore be abus'd ! [ Exit, 
Ly. She ſees not Hermia :—Hermia, ſleep thou there 
And never may'ſt thou come Lyſander near! 
For, as a ſurfeit of the ſweeteſt things 
The deepeſt loathing to the ſtomach brings 
Or, as the hereſies, that men do leave, 
Are hated moſt of thoſe they did deceive z 
So thou, my ſurfeit, and my hereſy, 
Of all be hated ; but the moſt of me! 


5 Reaſon becomes the marſhal to my will,] That is, My will now fol- 
lows reaſon. Joh NsON. 85 : 
So, in Macbeth: | 
6 Thou marſbal n me the way that I was going.“ STEEVENSs 
A modern writer | Letters of Literature, 8vo. 1785,] contends that 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation is inaccurate. The meaning, ſays he, is, 
« my will now obeys the command of my reaſon, not my will follows 
my reaſon, Marſhal is a director of an army, of a turney, of a feaſt. 
Sydney has uſed marſpal for herald or pourſuivant, but improperly.” 
Of ſuch flimzy materials are many of the Hyper- criticiſms compoſed, to 
which the labours of the editors and commentators on Shakſpeare have 
given riſe, Who does not at once perceive, that Dr. Johnſon, when he 
ſpeaks of the will fo!/lowing reaſon, uſes the word not literally, but me- 


tzphorically ? “* My will fo//owws or obeys the difates of reaſon.” Or 


that, if this were not the caſe, he would yer be juſtified by the context, 
(And leads me) and by the paſſage quoted from Macbetb.—The heralds, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of © pourſuivants at arms,“ were likewiſe 
called marſhals. See Minſheu's DicT. 1017, in v. MAL ONE. 
true gentleneſs.] Genileneſs is equivalent to what, in modern 
language, we ſhould call the [2irir of a gentleman, PERCY, 4 
An 
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And all my powers, addreſs your love and might, 

To honour Helen, and to be her knight ! | [ Exit, 
Her. ¶ Harting. ] Help me, Lyſander, help me! do thy beſt, 

To pluck this crawling ſerpent from my breaſt ! 

Ah me, for pity what a dream was here? 

Lyiander, look, how I do quake with tear : | 

Methought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, | 

And you ſat ſmiling at his cruel prey: 

Lyſander ! what, remov'd ? Lyſander! lord! 

What out of hearing? gone ? no ſound, no word ? 

Alack, where are you ? ſpeak, an if you hear ; 

Speak, of all loves 7; I ſwoon almoſt with fear. 

No ?—then I well perceive you are not nigh : 

Either death, or you, [I'll find immediately. [ Exit, 


—_—— — — A 


WET MM. SCENE 1. 
The ſame. The Queen of Fairies lying aſleep. 


Enter Quince, Sv, Bor Tou, FruTE, SNnourt, 
| and STARVELING. | | 


Bot. Are we all met? 

Quin. Pat, pat; and here's a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearſal : This green plot ſhall be our ſtage, 

this hawthorn brake our tyring-houſe ; and we will do it 

in action, as we will do it before the duke. 

Bot. Peter Quince,— 

Quin. What ſay'ſt thou, bully Bottom? | 

Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thiſsy, that will never pleaſe. Firſt, Pyramus muſt draw 


7 Speak, of all loves 5—] Of all loves is an adjuration more than once 
uſed by our author. So, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act II. ſc. viii: 
60 to ſend her your little page, of all loves. STEEVENS. 

T In the time of Shakſpeare, there were many companies of players, 
ſometimes five at the ſame time, contending for the favour of the pub- 
lick. Of theſe ſome were undoubtedly very unſkilful and very poor, 
and it is probable that the defign of this ſcene was to ridicule their ig- 
norance, and the odd expedients to which they might be driven by the 
want of proper decorations. Bottom was perhaps the head of a rival 
houſe, and is therefore honoured with an aſs's head, Jornson. 
a ſword 
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2 ſword to kill himſelf; which the ladies cannot abide. 
How anſwet you that? 
Snout, By*rlakin *, a parlous fear, 
Star. I believe, we muſt leave the killing out, when all 
is done. c | 
Bot. Not a whit ; I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue : and let the prologue ſeem to ſay, 
we will do no harm with our ſwords; and that Pyramus 
is not kill'd indeed: and, for the more better aſſurance, 
tell them, that I Pyramus am not Pyramus, but Bottom 
the weaver : This will put them out of fear. 
Juin. Well, we will have ſuch a prologue ; and it 
ſhall be written in eight and fix 3. 
Bot. No, make it two more ; let it be written in eight 
and eight. | | 
Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion? 
Star. I fear it, I promiſe you. 
Bot. Maſters, you ought to conſider with yourſelves: 
to bring in, God ſhield us! a lion among ladies, is a 


wild-fowl, than your lion, living; and we ought to look 
to it. | | 
Snout. Thereſore, another prologue muſt tell, he is 
not a lion. | 
Bot. Nay, you muſt name his name, and half his face 
muſt be ſeen through the lion's neck; and he himſelf 
muſt ſpeak through, ſaying thus, or to the ſame defect, 
Ladies, or fair ladies, I would wiſh you, or, I would 
requeſt you, or, I would entreat you, not to fear, not to 
tremble: my life for yours. If you think I come hither 
as a lion, it were pity of my life: No, I am no ſuch 
thing; I ama man as other men are :—and there, indeed, 
let him name his name; and tell them plainly, he is 
Snug the joiner “. 
| f Quin. 
2 By'rlakin, a parlous fear.] By our ladykin, or little lady, as ifakins 
is a corruption of, by my faith. Parlous, a word corrupted from perilous, 
| 1, e. dangerous. STEEVENS. 
in eight and fix] i. e. in alternate verſes of eight and fix ſyl- 
lables. MALON E. 
4 No, Jam no ſuch thing; I am a man, as other men are and there, 
Vox. II. 0 indeed, 


moſt dreadful thing: for there is not a more fearful 
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Quin. Well, it ſhall be ſo. But there is two hard things; 
that is, to bring the moon-light into a chamber: for you 
know, Pyramus and Thiſby meet by moon-light. 

Szug. Doth the moon ſhine that night we play our 

An | 
: : ui A calendar, a calendar! look in the almanack ; 
find out moon-ſhine, find out moon-ſhine. 

Quin. Ves, it doth ſhine that night. 

Bot. Why, then you may leavea caſement of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open; and the moon 
may ſhine in at the caſement. | 

Quin. Ay; or elle one muſt come in with a buſh of 
thorns and a lanthorn, and ſay, he comes to disfigure, 
or to preſent, the perſon of moon-ſhine. Then, there 1s 
another thing: we muſt have a wall in the great cham- 
ber ; for Pyramus and Thiſby, ſays the ſtory, did talk 
through the chink of a wall. 

Snug. You can never bring in a wall. What ſay you, 
Bottom ? | | 

Bot. Some man or other muſt preſent wall ; and let 
him have ſome plaiſter, or ſome lome, or ſome rough caſt 
about him, to ſignify wall; or let him hold his fingers thus, 
and through that cranny ſhall Pyramus and Thiſby whiſper. 


indeed, let bim name bis name; and tell them plainly, be is Snug the 
Joiner. ] There are probably many temporary alluſions to particular 
incidents and characters ſcattered through our author's plays, which 
gave a poignancy to certain paſſages, while the events were recent, and 
the perſons pointed at, yet living —In the ſpeech before us, I think it 
not improbable that he meant to allude to a fact which happened in his 
time, at an entertainment exhibited before queen Elizabeth. It is re- 
corded in a manuſcript collection of anecdotes, ſtories, &c. entitled, 
Merry Paſſages and Feaſts, Mſ. Harl. 639 5: 

© There was a ſpectacle preſented to queen Elizabeth upon the wa- 
ter, and among others Harry Goldingham was to repreſent Arion upon 
the dolphin's backe; but finding his voice to be very hoarſe and un- 
pleaſant, when he came to perform it, he tears' off his diſguiſe, and 

zwears he was none of Arion, not he, but even boneſt Harry Goldingham 

which blunt diſcoverie pleaſed the queen better than if it had gone 
through in the right way :—yet he could order his voice to an inftrument 
exceeding well.” | 

The collector of theſe Merry Paſſages appears to have been nephew 


Quin. 
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Juin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, fir 
down, every mother's ſon, and rehearſe your parts. Pyra- 
mus, you begin: when you have ſpoken your ſpeech, en- 
ter into that brakes; and ſo every one according to 
his cue. | 
| : Enter Puck behind. 

Puck, What hempen home-ſpuns have we ſwaggering 
here, LEY 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? 
What, a play toward? I'll be an auditor ; 
An actor too, perhaps, if [ ſee cauſe. 
Quin. Speak, Pyramus :—Thiſby, ſtand forth. 
Pyr. Thiſby, the flowers of odious ſavours ſaveet 

Juin. Odours, odours. | 

Pyr. our, ſavours ſweet : 

Ss hath thy breath s, my deareſt T hiſby dear. 

But, hark, a voice] lay thou but here a whileT, 


And by and by J will to thee appear. [ Exit, 
Puck. A ftranger Pyramus than e'er play'd here ®*! 
| Lade. Exit. 


Thi/. Muſt I ſpeak now ? 


Quin. Ay, marry, muſt you: for you muſt underſtand, he | 


goes but to ſee a noiſe that he heard, and is to come again, 
Thi. Moft radiant Pyramus, moſt lilly-white of hue, 
Of colour like the red roje on triumphant brier, 
Moſt briſey juvenal *, and eke moſt lovely Few, 
As true as trueſt horſe, that yet would newer tire, 
5 — that brakez] Brake anciently fignified a thicket or buſh. SrERv. 
Brake in the weſt of England is uſed to expreſs a large extent of 
ground overgrown with furze, and appears both here and in the next 
ſcene to convey the ſame idea, HENLEY. = 
6 So hath thy breath,—] Mr. Pope reads—So deth, inſtead of—So 
bath, but nothing, I think, is got by the change. I ſuſpe& two lines to 
have been loſt; the firſtof which rhymed with © ſavours ſweet,” and the 
other with “here a while”. The line before us appears to me to refer 
to ſome thing that has been loſt, MALONE. | ; 
7 — a While,] Thus the old copies. Mr. Theobald reads a whit, 
but this is no rhyme to ſweet. The corruption aroſe, I believe, from a 
different cauſe. See the laſt note. MALoNE. 4 
8 than eder play'd here!] I ſuppoſe he means in that theatre 
Where the piece was acting. STEEVENS» 
* juvenal,] i. e. a young man. So, Falſtaff, „the juvenal thy 
- Maſter.” STEEVENS. | | 
| F x2 PII 
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LU meet thee, Pyramus, at Niuny*s tomb. | 

Quin. Ninus tomb, man: Why you muſt not ſpeak 
that yet; that you anſwer to Pyramus : you ſpeak all 
your part at once, cues and all 9.—Pyramus enter; your 


cue is paſt ; it is, never tire. 
Re-enter Puck, and BoTTOM with an aſs*s head. 


Thiſ. O,—As true as trueſt horſe, that yet would never tire. 
Pyr. If I were fair ©, Thiſby, I were only thine :— | 
Juin. O monſtrous! O ftrange! we are haunted. Pray 
maſters ! fly, maſters ! help! [ Exeunt Clowns, 
Puck. I'll follow you, I'll lead you about a round, 
Through . through buſh, through brake, through 
rier 2; 
Sometime a horſe I'll be, ſometime a hound, 
A hog, a headleſs bear, ſometime a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar and burn : 
Like horſe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. [ Exit. 
Bot. Why do they run away? this is a knavery of them, 


to make me afeard 3. 
Re-enter SNOUT. 


Snout. O Bottom, thou art changed! what do I ſee on 
thee *? LEE | 3 og OR 

Bot. What do you ſee? you ſee an aſs? head of your 
own; Do you? RT RET 2 


9 — cues and all.] A cue, in ſtage cant, is the laſt words of the 
preceding ſpeech, and ſerves as a hint to him who is to fpeak next. 
| | | STEEVENSs 
= If Tevere fair, &c.] Perhaps we ought to point thus: If J were, 
Ii. e. as true, &c.] fair Thiſby, I were only thine. MAL ON T. 2, 
2 Through bog, through buſh, through brake, through brier ;] Here 
are two ſyllables wanting. Perhaps it was written :—=Through bog, 
through mire—. Joans0N. „ 2 
3 to make me afeard.] Afeard is from to fear, by the old form of 
the language, as an hungered, from to hunger So adry, for tbirſty. 
8 c oHN SON. 
41 O Bottom, thou art changed ! what do I ſee on thee ?] It is plain by 
Bottom's anſwer, that Snout mentioned an aſs's bead. Therefore we 
ſhould read: | 8 | 
Snout. O Bottom, thou art changed ! 'what de I ſee on thee? An 
aſs's head? JokNsON. IM 1 Na BN 


* 


Re-enter 
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Re-enter QUINCE. 


Quin. Bleſs thee, Bottom! bleſs thee ! thou art tranſ- 
lated. | | | [ Exzt. 
Bot. I ſee their knavery: this is to make an aſs of me; 

to fright me, if they could. But I will not ſtir from this 


and I will ſing, that they ſhall hear I am not afraid. | /ngs. 
T he ouſel-cock, ſo black of hue 5, 
With orange-tawny bill, 
T he throſtle with his note fo true®, 
The wren with little quill ; 


Tita. What angel wakes me from my flowery bed 7 ? 


: [ waking, 
Bot. T he finch, the ſparrow, and the lark, 
he plain-ſong cuckoo ® gray, 
Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 
Aud dares not aniwer, nay j— | 
for 


5 The ouſel cock, ſo black of hue, &c.] In The Arbor of Amorous De- 
viſes, 4to. bl. I. are the following lines: | 
66 The chattering pie, the jay, and eke the quaile, 
&« Thethruſtle-cock that was ſo black of bewwe.” 

The former leaf and the title-page being torn out of the copy I con- 
ſulted, I am unable either to give the two preceding lines of the ſtanza, 
or to aſcertaine the date of the book. E 

The ouzel-cock is generally underſtood to be the cock blackbird. P. 
Holland, however, in his tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hit. b. x. ch. 
175 repreſents the ouze/ and the b/ackbird, as different birds. See alſo 

r. Lever's Muſeum. STEEVENS. 

s Thethroſtle—] It appears from the following paſſage in Thomas 
Newton's Herball to the Bible, 8vo. 1 587, that the throftle is a diſtinct 
bird from the thruſh ; = There is alſo another ſorte of myrte or myrtle, 
which is wild; whoſe berries the maviſes, throfſe/s, owſells, and thrufhes 
delite much to cate.” STEEVENS. | 

7 Wiat angel wakes on ce my flowery bed?) Perhaps a parody on a 
Line in the Spaniſh Tragedy, often ridiculed by the poets of our author's 
time : 5 | 
c What outcry calls me from my naked bed?“ 

The Spaniſh Tragedy was entered on the Stationers? books in 1592. 

| EE > | MALONEs 

8 plain- ſong cuckoo, &c. ] That is, the cuckoo, who, having no 
variety of ſtrains, ſings in plain ſong, or in plano cantu; by which ex 
e | | | Try To : prefnon 


place, do what they can: Iwill walk up and down here, 
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us MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 


for indeed, who would ſet his wit to ſo fooliſh a bird? 
who would give a bird the lie, though he cry, cuckos, 
never ſo. | 
Tita. I pray thee, gentle mortal, ſing again: 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note, 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy ſhape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force perforce doth move me, 
On the firſt view, to ſay, to ſwear, I love thee. 
Bot, Methinks, miſtreſs, you ſhould have little reaſon 
for that: And yet to ſay the truth, reaſon and love keep 
little company together now-a-days : The more the pity, 
that ſome honeſt neighbours will not make them friends. 
Nay, Ican gleek 9, upon occaſion. 
Tita. Thou art as wiſe as thou art beautiful. 
Bot. Not ſo, neither: but if I had wit enough to get 
out of this wood, I have enough to ſerve mine own turn, 
Tita. Out of this wood do not deſire to go; 
Thou ſhalt remain here whether thou wilt or no. 
I am a ſpirit, of no common rate ; 
The ſummer ſtill doth tend upon my ſtate, 
And I do love thee : therefore, go with me; 
III give thee fairies to attend on thee ; | 
And they ſhall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 
And fing, while thou on preſſed flowers doſt ſleep : 
And I will purge thy mortal groſſneſs ſo, 
That thou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go.— 


preſſion the uniform modulation or fimplicity of the chaunt was ancient- 
ly diſtinguiſhed, in oppoſition to prick-ſong or variegated muſic ſung 
by note. Skelton introduces the birds finging the different parts of the 
ſervice at the funeral of his favourite ſparrow : among the reſt is the 
cuckoo. p. 227. edit. Lond. 1736: 
But with a large and a long 
% To kepe juſt playne ſonge, 
© Our chanter ſhall be your cac ene.“ T. WAR TON. 
D — gleek, ] Joke or ſcoff. Pop x. | 
Gleeł was originally a game at cards. The word is often uſed by our 
ancient comick writers in the ſame ſenſe as by our author. Mr. Lambe 
obſerves in his notes on the ancient metrical hiſtory of the Battle of 
Floddon, that in the North to gleek is to deceive, or beguile; and that 
the reply made by the queen of the fairies, proves this to be the mean- 
ing of ii. STEEVENS. 
= Do Peaſe- 
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Peaſe-bloſſom ! Cobweb! Moth! and Muſtard-ſeed ! 


Enter four Fairies. 
1. Fair, Ready. | | 
2. Fair. And J. 
3. Fair. AMS 5 
4. Fair. And J. 
All. Where ſhall we go? | | 
Tita. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman z 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks, and dewhberries ', 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; - 
The honey-bags ſteal from the humble-bees, 
And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes , 
To have my love to bed, and to ariſe ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moon-beams from his ſleeping eyes: 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courteſies. 


1 — dewberries, ] Dewherries ſtrictiy and properly are the fruit of one 
of the ſpecies of wild bramble called the creeping or the leſſer bramble : 
but as they ſtand here among the more delicate fruits, they muſt be 
underſtood to mean raſpberries, which are alſo of the bramble kind. 

| HAWKINS. 

Deroberries are gooſeberri:zs, which are ſtill ſo called in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom. HEN LEV. 

2 — the fiery glow-wworm's eyes,] I know not how Shakſpeare, who 
commonly derived his knowledge of nature from his own obſervation, 
happened to place the: glow-worm's light in his eyes, which is only in 
his tail. JoHNSON. 


The blunder is not in Shakſpeare, but in thoſe who have conſtrued 


too literaily a poetical expreſſion. It appears from every line of his 
writings that he had ſtudied with attention the book of nature, and was 
an accurate obſerver of every object that fell within his notice. He muſt 
have known that the light of the glow- worm was ſeated in the tail; 
but ſurely a poet is juſtified in calling the luminous part of a glow-worm 


the eye. It is a liberty we take in plain proſe; for the point of greateſt. 


brightneſs in a furnace is commonly called the eye of it. 

Dr. Johnſon might have arraigned him with equal propriety for ſend- 
ing his fairies to /ight their tapers at the fire of the glow-worm, which 
in Hamlet he terms uneffectual: | 

| «© The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 
46 And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire.“ Masow, 
| | . 1 1 4 : I Fai. 
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1. Fai. Hail, mortal 3 ! 

*. Fas. Hail! 

3. Fai, Hail! 

4. Fai. Hail! | | 

Bot. I cry your worſhips mercy, heartily.— I beſeech, 


your worſhip's name ? 

Cob. Cobweb. | . 

Bot. I ſhall deſire you of more acquaintance *, good 
maſter Cobweb: If I cut my finger, I ſhall make bold 
with you. — Vour name, honeft gentleman 5 ? 


Peaſe. Peaſe- bloſſom. | 
Bot. I pray you, commend me to miſtreſs Squaſh, your 
mother , and to maſter Peaſcod, your father. Good maſter 


3 Hail, mortal !] The old copies read—hail, mortal, hail! The 
ſecond hail was clearly. intended for another of the fairies, ſo as that 
each of them ſhould addreſs Bottom. The regulation now adopted was 
propoſed by Mr Steevens. Marone. | . 

+ I Hall deſire you of more acquaintance,] T his line has been very 
unneceſſarily altered. Such phraſeology was very common to many of 
our ancient writers, So in Luſtiy Juventus, a morality, 1561: „1 
Mall deſire you of better acquaintance.” Again in An Humourous Days 
Mirth, 1599: © I do defire you of more acquaintance.” STEEVENSs 

The alteration in the modern editions was made on the authority of 
the firſt folio, which reads in the next ſpeech but one I ſhall defire of 
you more acquaintance.“ But the old reading is undoubtedly the true 
one, MaALoNE., | 

5 good maſter Cobweb : If I cut my finger, I ſhall make bold with 
you.Your name, boneft gentleman 2] In The Mayde's Metamorphoſis, 2 
comedy by Lilly, there is a dialogue between ſome foreſters and a troop | 
of fairies, very fimilar to the preſent : 

„ Mopſo. I pray, fir, what might I call you? 

& 1, Fai. My name is Penny, 

Cc Mop. I am foriy I cannot purſe you. 

&« Friſco. I pray you, fir, what might I call you? 

cc 2, Fai. My name is Cricket. 

<& Friſ. I wouldI were a chimney for your ſake.” 
The Maid's Metamorphoſis was not printed till 1600, but was pro- 
bably written ſome years before, Mr. Warton ſays, ( Hiftory of Engliſh 
Poetry, vol. II. p. 393-) that Lilly's laſt play appeared in 1597. 

| ALONEs 

6 — miſtreſs Squaſh, your mother,] A ſquaſh is an immature peaſcod, 
So, in Twelfth-Night, Act I. ic. v: — as a ſquaſh is, before tis a 
peaſcod,” STEEVENS. | ; 

| | | Peaſe- 
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Peaſe-bloſſom, I ſhall deſire you of more acquaintance 
to0.—Your name, I beſeech you, fir ? 

Mu/. Muſtard-ſeed. 

Bot. Good maſter Muftard-ſeed, I know your patience 7 
well: that ſame cowardly, giant-like, ox-beef hath de- 
voured many a gentleman of your houſe : I promiſe you 
your kindred hath made my eyes water ere now. I deſire 
you, more acquaintance, good maſter Muſtard-ſeed. 

Tita. Come, wait upon him; lead him to my bower. 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye ; 

And when ſhe weeps, weeps every little flower, 

Lamenting ſome enforced chaſtity. 


Tic up my love's tongue®, bring him ſilently. [Excunt, 


SCENE I. 
Another part of the Mood. 


Enter OBERON. 


Oz'e. I wonder, if Titania be awak d; 
Then, what it was that next came in her eye, 
Which ſhe muſt dote on in extremity. | 


Enter Puck. 


Here comes my meſſenger. —How now, mad ſpirit ? 

What night-rule 9 now about this haunted grove ?- 
Puck. My miſtreſs with a monſter is in love. 

Near to her cloſe and conſecrated bower, 

While ſhe was in her dull and ſleeping hour, 


* 
7 patience, ] By patience is meant, ſtanding ſtill in a muſtard- pot 
to be eaten with the beef, on which it was a conſtant attendant. 
5 CoLLINS. 
3 — my love's tongue, ] The old copies read my lovers tongue. 
7 STEEVENSs 
The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. MALONRE. 
9 What night-rule—] Night-rule in this place ſhould ſeem to mean, 
what frolick of the night, what revelry is going forward? So, in Tom 
Tyler and his Wife, 1661 : „Marry, here is good rule.“ It appears, 
from the old ſong of Robin Goodfelloww, in the third volume of Dr. Percy's 
Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, that it was the office of this waggiſh 
ſpirit (c to viewe the night-ſports,” STEEVINs. ED 
A crew 
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A crew of patches*, rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Athenian ſtalls, 

Were met together to rehearſe a play, 

Intended for great Theſeus' nuptial day. 

The ſhalloweſt thick-ſkin of that barren ſort ?, 

Who Pyramus preſented, in their ſport 

Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake: 

When] did him at this advantage take, 

An aſs's now!l I fixed on his head; 

Anon, his Thiſbe muſt be anſwered, 

And forth my mimick + comes: When they him ſpy, 
As wild geele that the creeping fowler eye, 

Or ruſſet- pated choughs, many in ſort 5, 
Riſing and cawing at the gun's report 

T patches, ] Patch was in old language uſed as a term of opprobry; 
perhaps with much the ſame import as we uſe raggamuffin, or tatter- 
demaliom. JOHNSON. 

This common opprobious term, probably took its riſe from Patch, 
cardinal Wolſey's fool. In the weſtern counties, croſs-patch is ſtill uſed 
for perverſe, ill-natured fool, T. WaR TON. . 

The name was rather taken from the fatch'd or pyed coats worn by 
the fools or jeſters of thoſe times. STEEvENS. | 

I ſhould fppole parch to,be merely a corruption of the Italian pazzo, 
which ſignifies properly aFeol. So, in the Merchant of Venice, Act II. 
ſc. v. Shylock ſays of Launcelot, The patch is kind enough ;—after 
having juſt called him, that fool of Hagar's offsprings TYRWEHITr. 

Z — fort, ] See note 5. MaLoNE. h 

3 — ] A head. Saxon Jonns0N. 

4 - mimick—1 This is the reading of the folio. The quarts 
printed by Fiſher has-——minnick; that by Roberts, minnock : both evi- 
dently corruptions. The line has been explained as if it related to Thiſbe; 
but it does not relate to her, but to Pyramus. Bottom had juſt been 
playing that part, and had retired into a brake; (according to Quince's | 
direction: When you have ſpoken your ſpeech, enter into that brake.”) 
« Anon his Thijhe mutt be anſwered, And fortb my mimick (i. d. my 
actor) comes.” In this there ſeems no difficulty. 

Mimick is uſed as ſynonymous to ar, by Decker, in his Gals Horne- 
Booke, 1609 : Draw what troop you can from the ſtage after you; the 
mimicks are beholden to you for allowing them elbow room.“ Again, 
in his Satiromaſtix, 1602 : * Thou [B. Jonſon] haſt forgot how thou 
ambleſt in a leather pilch by a play-waggon in the highway, and took'ſt 
mad Feronymo's part, to get ſervice amongſt the mimicks.” MALONE. 
5 — fort, ] Company. So above: that barren ſort; and in Waller: 

% A ſort of lufty ſhepberds ſtriue. Jonuns0N, 
5 Sever 
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Sever themſelves, and madly ſweep the ſky ; 
So, at his fight, away his fellows fly: 
And, at our tamp®, here o'er and o'er one falls ; 
He murder cries, and help from Athens calls, 
Their ſenſe, thus weak, loſt with their fears, thus ſtrong, 
Made ſenſeleſs things begin to do them wrong : a 
For briers and thorns at their apparel ſnatch; 
Some, ſleeves; ſome, hats: from yielders all things catch. 
I led them on in this diſtracted fear, | 
And left ſweet Pyramus tranilated there: 
When in that moment (ſo it came to paſs) 
Titania wak'd, and ſtraightway lov'd an aſs. 
Obe. This falls out better than I could deviſe, 
But haſt thou yet latch'd 7 the Athenian's eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do? 


6 And, at our flamp,—] This ſeems to be a vicious reading. Fairies 
are never repreſented ſtamping, or of a ſize that ſhould give force to a 
ſtamp, nor could they have diſtinguiſhed the ſtamps of Puck from thoſe 
of their own companions : I read: 

And at a ſtump here o'er and ver one falls.” JonHSoVbl. 

I adhere to the old reading. The amp of a fairy might be efficaci- 
| ous, though not loud; neither is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, when ſuper- 
natural beings are ſpoken of, that the fize of the agent determines the 
torce of the action. That fairies did amp to ſome purpoſe, may be 
known from the following paſſage in Olaus Magnus de Gentibus Septen- 
trionalibus. Vero ſaltum ade profunde in terram impreſſerant, ut locus 
inſigni ardore orbiculariter pereſus, non parit arenti redivivum ceſpite 
gramen.” Shakſpeare's own authority, however, is moſt deciſive. See 
the concluſion of the firſt ſcene of the fourth act : 

cc Come, my queen, take hand with me, 
C And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be.“ STEEVENS. 

Our „ grandams maides were woont to ſet a bc!l of milke before 
Incubus, and his couſin Robin Goodfe/low, for grinding of malt or muſ- 
tard, and ſweeping the houſe at midnight: and—he would chafe ex- 
ceedingly if the maid or good wife of the houſe, having compaſſion of 
his nakednes, laid anie clothes for him, beeſides his meſſe of white bread 
and milke, which was his ſtanding fee: for in that caſe he ſaith, What 
have we here? Hemton hamten, here will I never more tread, nor 
Pampen.” Diſceverieof Witchcraft by Reginald Scott, 1584, p. 85. 

ANONYMOUS. 

7 —=— /atcb'd} or letch'd, lick'd over; lecher, to lick, French. 

HANMERs 


Puck. 


In the North, it ſignifies to infecthb. STEVENS. 
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Puck. I took him ſleeping,—that is finiſh*d too,. 
And the Athenian woman by his fide; _ 
That, when he wak'd, of force ſhe muſt be ey'd, 


unter DEMETRIUS and HERMIA. 


OZe. Stand cloſe ; this is the ſame Athenian. 

Puch. This is the woman, but not this the man. 
Dem. O, why rebuke you him that loves you ſo ? 
Lay breath ſo bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her. Now I but chide, but I ſhould uſe thee worſe ; 
For thou, I fear, haſt given me cauſe to curſe. | 
If thou haſt lain Lyſander in his ſleep, 

Being o'er ſhoes in blood ©, plunge in the deep, 
And kill me too. | 

The ſun was not ſo true unto the day, 

As he to me: Would he have ſton away 

From ſleeping Hermia ? I'll believe as ſoon, 

This whole earth may be bor'd; and that the moon 
May through the center creep, and ſo diſpleaſe 

Her brother's noon-tide with the Antipodes “. 

It cannot be, but thou haſt murder*d him; 

So ſhould a murderer look; ſo dead*, ſo grim. 

Dem. So ſhould the murder'd look; and fo ſhould I, 
Pierc'd through the heart with your ſtern cruelty : 

Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 
As yonder Venus in her glimmering ſphere. 

Her. What's this to my Lyſander ? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me? 

Dem. I had rather give his carcaſe to my hounds. 

Her. Out, dog! out, cur! thou driv'ſt me paſt the 

bounds | 


B Being o'er ſhoes in blood, ] An allufion to the proverb, Over ſhoes, 
ever boots. JOHNSON. 
9 —with the Antipedes.] i. e. on the other fide of the globe. ED WAR DVS. 
T —ſo dead,] So again in K HenryIV.P. II. Act. I. ſc. iii: 
« Even ſuch a man, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 
& Se dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe-begont, STEEVENSs 
So alſo in i.odge's Doraſtus and Famwnia : —if thou marry in age, 
thy wife's freſh colours will breed in thee dead thoughts and ſuſpicion. 
1 MALoxx. 


Of 
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Of maiden's patience. Haſt thou flain him then? 
Henceforth be never number'd among men! 
O! once tell true, tell true, even for my ſake ; 
Durſt thou have look'd upon him, being awake, 
And haſt thou kilPd him ſleeping *? O brave touch 3! 
Could not a worm, an adder, do ſo much? 
An adder did it; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ſerpent, never adder ſtung. 
Dem. You ſpend your paſſion on a miſpris'd mood“: 
I am not guilty of Lyſander's blood; | | 
Nor 1s he dead, for aught that I can tell. 
Her. I pray thee tell me then that he 1s well. 
Dem. An if I could, what ſhould I get therefore? 
Her. A privilege, never to ſee me more.— 
And from thy hated preſence part I lo 5: 
See me no more, whether he be dead or no. [ Exit. 
Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein : 
Here, therefore, for a while I will remain. 
So ſorrow's heavineſs doth heavier grow, 
For debt that bankrupt ſleep doth ſorrow owe; 
Which now in ſome ſlight meaſure it will pay, 
If for his tender here I make ſome ſtay. [ lies down. 
Obe. What haſt thou done? thou haſt miſtaken quite, 
And laid the love-juice on ſome true love's ſight + 
Of thy miſpriſion muſt perforce enſue . 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. 


2 Durſt thou have look'd upon him, being awake, - 
And baſs thou kill bim ſleeping *| She means, Haſt thou kill'd 
him ſleeping, whom, when awake, thou didſt not dare to look upon? 
; MALONE. 
3 — O brave touch !] Touch in Shakſpeare's time was the ſame with 
our exploit, or rather roke. A brave touch, a noble ſtroke, un grand 
coup, JOHNSON. 
A touch anciently ſignified a trick. In the old black letter ſtory of 
 Howleglas, it is always uſed in that ſenſe. STEEVEN˙. . 
+ — miſpriz'd mood: ] Miſtaken; ſo below miſpriſion is miſtake, 
JOHNSON. 
Mood is anger, or perhaps rather in this place, cepricins fg. 
| ALONEs 
5 — part I ſo: ] So, which is not in the old copy, was inſerted for 


dhe ſake of both metre and rhime, by Mr. Pope. MaLons. | 
Wh Pack. 
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Puck. Then fate o'er-rules ; that, one man holding troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 
Obe. About the wood go ſwifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find: 
All fancy-fick ſhe is, and pale of cheer 
With ſighs of love, that coſt the freſh blood dear : 
By ſome illuſion ſee thou bring her here ; 
I'll charm his eyes, againſt ſhe do appear. 
Puck. I go, I go; look, how I go; | 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. [ Exit, 
© Ove, Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery®, 
Sink in apple of his eye! 
When his love he doth eſpy, 
Let her ſhine as gloriouſly 
As the Venus of the ſky.— 
When thou wak'R, if the be by, 
Beg of her for remedy, 


Re-enter Puck. 


Puck, Captain of our fairy band, 
Helena 1s here at hand; 
And the youth miſtook by me, 
Pleading for a lover's fee; 
Shall we their fond pageant ſee ? 
Lord, what fools theſe mortals be! 
Obe. Stand aſide: the noiſe they make, 
Will cauſe Demetrius to awake. 
Puch. Then will two, at once, woo one; 
That muſt needs be ſport alone: 
And thoſe things do beſt pleaſe me, 
That befal prepoſterouſly. 


Enter LYSANDER, and HELENA. 


Ly/. Why ſhould you think, that I ſhould woo in ſcorn? 
Scorn and derifion never come in tears: 


6 Hit with Cupid's archery,] This alludes to what was ſaid before: 
the bolt of Cupid ſell: 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower, 
Before milk, white, now purple with love's wound, STEEV. 


Look 
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Look, when I vow, I weep ; and vows ſo born, 
In their nativity all truth appears. 
How can theſe things in me ſeem ſcorn to you, 
Bearing the badge of faith to prove them true ? 
Hel. You do advance your cunning more and more. 
When truth kills truth, O deviliſh-holy fray ! 
Theſe vows are Hermia's ; Will you give her o'er ? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh: 
Your vows, to her and me, put in two ſcales, 
Will even weigh; and both as light as tales, 
Ly/. J had no judgement, when to her I ſwore. 
Hel. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her o'er. 
Lyſ. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 
Dem. [ awaking.] O Helen, goddeſs, nymph, perfect, 
divine! 
To what, my love, ſhall I compare thine eyne ? 
Cryſtal is muddy. O, how ripe in ſhow 
Thy lips, thoſe kifling cherries, tempting grow! 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus” ſnow 7, 
Fann'd with the eaſtern wind, turns to a crow, 
When thou hold'ſt up thy hand: O let me kiſs 
This princeſs of pure white“, this ſeal of bliſs 9 ! 
Hel. O ſpight! O hell! I ſee you all are bent 
To ſet againſt me, for your merriment. 
If you were civil, and knew courteſy, 
You would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 
But you muſt join, in ſouls*, to mock me too? 


If 


7 ms Taurus' ſnow,] Taurus is the name of a range of mountains 
in Aſia. JoHNSON. 155 | 
s This princeſs of pure white,,"] So in Wyat's poems: 
6 —of beauty princeſs chief.” STEEVENS. | 
In the Vinter's Tale we meet with a ſimilar expreſſion : 
Cc good ſooth, ſhe is 
& The Queen of curds and cream.” MAL ONE. 
9 mm ſeal of bliſs!) He has in Meaſure for Meaſure, the ſame image: 
&« But my kiſjes bring again, 
& Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain.” JOHNSONs | 
1 — Join in fouls] i. e. join heartily, unite in the ſame mind, Shak- 
ſpeare in Henry V. uſes an expreiſion not unlike this: 
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If you were men, as men you are in ſhow, 

You would not uſe a gentle lady ſo; 

To vow, and ſwear, and ſuperpraiſe my parts, 

When, I am ſure, you hate me with your hearts. 

You both are rivals, and love Hermaa ; 

And now both rivals, to mock Helena : 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprize*, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes, 

With your derifion ! None, of noble ſort 3, 

Would ſo offend a virgin; and extort + 

A poor ſoul's patience 4, all to make you ſport. 
Ly/. You are unkind, Demetrius; be not ſo; 

For you love Hermia ; this, you know, I know : 

And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 

In Hermia's love I yield you up my part; 


c For eve will bear, note, and believe in heart ;”? 
i. e. heartily believe; and in Meaſure for Meaſure he talks of eleQing 
with ſpecial ſoul. In Troilus and Creſſida, Ulyiles, relating the character 
of Hector as given him by Æneas, ſays : ; 
cc with private ſoul 
cc Did in great Ilion thus tranſlate him tome.” 
And, in All Fools, by Chapman, 1605, is the ſame expreſſion as that in 
the text: | | ; 
„ Happy, in ſoul, only by winning her.“ 
Again in Pierce Pennileſſe bis ſupplication to the Devil, 1592: whoſe 
ſubverſion in ſoul they have vow'd.” STEEvEeNs. 
A ſimilar phraſeology is found in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
cc Ist not enough thou haſt ſuborn'd theſe women 
& To accule this worthy man, but ix foul mouth 
„ To call himvillain! MALON E. 
I rather believe the line ſhould be read thus: | 
But you muſt join, ill ſouls, to mock me too. TyRwrHITT. 
2A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, &c.] This is written much in 
the manner and ſpirit of Juno's reproach to Venus in the 4th book of 
the uneid: | 5 
& Egregiam vero laudem et ſpolia ampla refertis, 
* Tuque puerque tuus; magnum et memorabile nomen, 
& Una dolo divim fi femina victa duorum eſt.“ STEEVERNS. 
3 — none, of noble ſort, ] Sort is here uſed for degree or quality. So, 
in the old ballad of Fane Shore : | 
&« Long time I lived in the court, 
e With lords and ladies of great ſort.” MALONE. . 
4 == extort a poor ſoul's patience, ] Harraſs, torment. mat p 
n 
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And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 
Whom I do love, and will do to my death. 
Hel. Never did mockers waſte more idle breath. 
Dem. Lyſander, keep thy Hermia; I will none: 
If e'er I lov'd her, all that love is gone. | 
My heart with her but, as gueſt-wiſe, ſojourn'd; 
And now to Helen is it home return'ds, 
There to remain. | 
Ly/. Helen, it 1s not ſo. | 
Dem. Diſparage not the faith thou doſt not know, 
Leſt, to thy peril, thou aby it dear.— | 
Look, where thy love comes ; yonder 1s thy dear. 
Enter HRERMIA. „„ 
Her. Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehenſion makes; 
Wherein it doth impair the ſeeing ſenſe, 
It pays the hearing double recompence :;— 
Thou art not by mine eye, Lyſander, found; 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy ſound, 
But why unkindly did'ſt thou leave me ſo? 
Ly/. Why ſhould he ſtay, whom love doth preſs to go ? 
Her. What love could preſs Lyſander from my ſide ? 
Ly/. Lyſander's love, that would not let him bide, 
Fair Helena; who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes ® and eyes of light. 
5 My heart with her but, as gueſi-wwiſe, ſojourn d; | 
nd now to Helen is it home return'd, ] So, in our author's 109th 


Sonnet : 
cc This is my home of love; if I have rang'd, 
ce Like him that travels, I return again.” 
The old copies read—to her. Corrected by Dr. Johnſon. MA LON R. 
My heart &c.] So Prior: 
«© No matter what beauties I ſaw in my way; | 
4 They were but my viſits, but thou art my home.” JoxNso0Ns 
6 — all yon fiery oes] Shakſpeare uſes O for a circle. So, in the 
prologue to X. Henry. V. = X 
66 can we crowd 
6 Within this little O, the very caſques 
«© That did affright the air at Agincourt?” STEEVENS. 
D*Ewes's Journal of Queen Elizabeth's Parliaments, p. 650, men- 
tions a patent to make ſpangles and ves of gold; and I think haber- 
daſhers call ſmall curtain rings, O's, as bees circular. Tor LET. 
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Why ſeek' ſt thou me? could not this make thee know, 

The hate I bare thee made me leave thee ſo? | 
Her. You ſpeak not as you think ; it cannot be. 
Hel. Lo, ſhe is one of this confederacy ! 

Now I perceive they have conjoin'd, all three, 

To faſhion this falſe ſport in ſpight of me. 

Injurious Hermia! moſt ungrateful maid ! 

Have you conſpir'd, have you with theſe contriv'd 

To bait me with this foul deriſion? | | 

Is all the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 

The fifters? vows 7, the hours that we have ſpent, 

When we have chid the haſty-footed time 

For parting us,—O, is all now forgot *? 

All ſchool-days' friendſhip, childhood innocence ? 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods“, 

Have with our neelds * created both one flower, 


7 The fiſters' vu, ] We might read more elegantly, -The fifter 
vows, and a few lines lower,,All ſchool-day friendſhip. The latter 
emendation was made by Mr. Pope; but changes merely for the ſake of 
elegance ought to be admitted with great caution. MALONE. 

8 For parting us, —0, is all now forgot? ] The word now is not in the 
old copies. For the emendation the preſent editor is anſwerable. The 
editor of the ſecond folio, to complete the metre, introduced the word 
and; O, and is all forgot?” It ſtands ſo awkwardly, that I am per- 
ſuaded it was not the author's word, MALONE. 

9' artificial gods, ] Artificial is ingenious, artful. STEEvENs. 

1 Have with cur neelds &c,] In the old copies the word is written 
needles. MALONE. | | 

It was probably written by Shakſpeare neelds, (a common contraction 
in the inland counties at this day,) otherwiſe the verſe will be inhar- 
monious. See Gammer Gurton's Needle. The ſame ideas occur in 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609: | . 

CE Lo wc ne 
cc Would ever with Marina be: 
6 Be't when they weav'd the ſleded fill, 
« With fingers long, ſmall, white as milk, 
« Or when ſhe would with ſharp neeld wound 
© The cambrick, &c.” ; 
In the age of Shakſpeare many contractions were uſed. Ben Jonſon has 
wher for whether in the prologue to his Sad Shepherd; and in lord 
Sterline's Darius is ſport for ſupport, and twards for towards. STEEVe 


In the old editions of theſe plays many words of two ſyllables are 


printed at length, though intended to be pronounced as one. Tnus 
ſpirit is almoſt always ſo written, though often uſed as a monoſyllable 3 
and whether, though intended often to be contracted, is always (J think, 
improperly,) written at length. MALoxE. 


5 Both 


1 — 9 
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Both on one ſampler, ſitting on one cuſhion, 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key ; 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted ;_ 

But yet a union 1n partition, 
Two lovely berries moulded on one ſtem : 
So, with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt *. 
And will you rent our ancient love aſunder, 
To join with men in ſcorning your poor friend? 
It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly : 
Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it ; 
Though I alone do feel the injury. | 
Hier. I am amazed at your paſhonate words: 

I ſcorn you not; it ſeems that you ſcorn me. 
Hel. Have you not ſet Lyſander, as in ſcorn, 
To follow me, and praiſe my eyes and face? 
And made your other love, Demetrius, 

(Who even but now did ſpurn me with his foot,) 
To call me goddeſs, nymph, divine, and rare, 
Precious, celeſtial ? Wherefore ſpeaks he this 
To her he hates ? and wherefore doth Lyſander 
Deny your love, ſo rich within his ſoul, 

And tender me, forſooth, affection; 
But by your ſetting on, by your conſent? 
What though I be not ſo in grace as you, 

So hung upon with love, ſo fortunate ; _ 

But miſerable moſt, to love unlov'd? 

This you ſhould pity, rather than deſpiſe. 

Her. I underſtand not what you mean by this. 


Hel. 


2 Two of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, | 

Due but to one, and crown:d with one creſt.] The old copy reads 

ie coats, &, Corrected by Mr. Martin Folkes. 
According to the rules of heraldry, the frft houſe only, (e. g. a father 
who has a ſon living, or an elder brother as diſtinguiſhed from a younger, 
has a right to bear the family coat. The ſon's coat is diſtinguiſhed from 
the father's by a label; the younger brother's from the elder's by a 
mullet. The ſame creſt is common to both. Helena therefore means 
to ſay, that ſhe and her friend were as _— united, as much one perſon, 
K k 2 as 
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Hel. Ay, do, perſever 3, counterfeit ſad looks, 

Make mouths upon me when I turn my back; 
Wink at each other ; hold the fweet jeſt up : 
This ſport, well carry'd, ſhall be chronicled. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 
You would not make me ſuch an argument?, 
But, fare ye well: *tis partly mine own fault; 
Which death, or abſence, ſoon ſhall remedy. 

Ly/. Stay, gentle Helena; hear my excuſe; 


My love, my life, my ſoul, fair Helena ! 


Hel. O excellent | 

Her. Sweet, do not ſcorn her ſo. 

Dem. If ſhe cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Ly/. Thou canſt compel no more than ſhe entreat ; 
Thy threats have no more ſtrength, than her weak prays . 
Helen, I love thee; by my life, I do; ” 

I ſwear by that which I will loſe for thee, 
To prove him falſe, that ſays I love thee not. 

Dem. I ſay, I love thee more than he can do. 

Ly/. If thou ſay ſo, withdraw, and prove it too. 

Dem. Quick, come,— 

Her. Lyſander, whereto tends all this? 

Ly/: Away, you Ethiop ! 

Dem. No, no; he'll ——Sir®, 

| Seem 


as if they were both of the firft houſe; as if they both had the privilege 


due but to one perſon, (viz, to him of the firſt houſe, ) the right of bearing 
the family coat without any diſtinguiſhing mark. Mar one. 

3 — perſever,] The word was formerly ſo pronounced. So, in All's 
Well that e ids well,; Act IV. ſc. ii: 

ha ſay, thou art mine, and ever | 
& My love, as it begins, ſo ſhall perſever.” STEEVENS. 
4 — ſuch an argument.] Such a ſubje& of light merriment. Joans. 
So, in the firſt part of King Henry IV. Act II. ſc. ii. 
: «© it would be argument for a week, &c. STEEVENS. 

5 — than her weak prays. | i. e. prayers, entreaties. The old copies 
read—her weak praiſe. r. Theobald propoſed the reading now 
adopted, A noun thus formed from the verb, to pray, is much in our 
author's manner; and the tranſcriber's ear might have been eaſily de- 
ceived by the fimilarity of ſounds. MALONE. ; 

6 No, no, e eee This paſſage, like almoſt all thoſe in theſe 
plays in which there is a ſudden tranſition, or the ſenſe is haſtily broken 


off, is much corrupted in the old copies. The preſent text is 2 
rom 
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Seem to break looſe ; take on, as you would follow; 
But yet come not: you are a tame man, go! ; 
Ly/. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr : vile thing, let looſe ; 
Or will ſhake thee from me, like a ſerpent. | 
Her. Why are you grown ſo rude? what change is this, 
Sweet love ? | / 
Ly/. Thy love? out, tawny Tartar, out! 
Out, loathed medicine! hated potion, hence?! 
Her. Do you not jeſt? 
Hel. Ves, ſooth; and ſo do you. 
Ly/. Demetrius, Iwill keep my word with thee. 
Dem. I would, I had your bond: for, I perceive, 
A weak bond holds you; I'll not truſt your word. 
LZy/. What, ſhould I hurt her, ſtrike her, kill her dead? 
Although I hate her, I'll not harm her ſo. 
Her. What, can you do me greater harm, than hate? 
Hate me! wherefore? O me! what news, my love? 
Am not I Hermia? Are not you Lyſander? 
Jam as fair now, as I was erewhile. | 
Since night, you loy'd me; yet, ſince night, you left me: 
Why, then you left me,—O, the gods forbid !— 
In earneſt, ſhall I ſay? | 
Ly/. Ay, by my life; | 
And never did deſire to ſee thee more. 
Therefore, be out of hope, of queſtion, doubt“, 
Be certain, nothing truer ; *tis no jeſt, 
That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 
Her. O me! you juggler! you canker- bloſſomꝰ! . 
5 ou 


from the quarto printed by Fiſher and the firſt folio. The words he 
are not in the folio, and Sir is not in the quarto. Demetrius, I ſuppoſe, 
would ſay, No, no; he'll not have reſolution to diſengage bimſelf from 
Hermia. But turning abruptly to Lyſander, he addreſſes him ironically : 
ir, ſeem to break looſe 3; & c. MarLoNnE. 
7 — hated potion, hence !] The old copies have O before hated. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Pope. MaLonE. | 
5 — of queſtion, doubt,] The old copies read—of doubt. The cor- 
rection was made by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 
9 0 me! you jugler ! you canker-bloſſom! ] FJuggler in this line is uſed a 
a triſyllable : So mala e K. Hoary PL F. 175 = 
cc She and the dauphin have been juggling.” 
So alſo tickling, wreſtler, and manv more. MaLons, 
By the canker-bloſſom is here * worm that preys on the leaves 
: EL ; or 


— 
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You thief of love! what, have you come by night, 

And ſtol'n my love's heart from him? 
Hel. Fine, 1 faith! 

Have you no modeſty, no maiden ſhame, 

No touch of baſhfulneſs? What, will you tear 

Impatient anſwers from my gentle tongue ? 

Fie, fie! you counterfeit, you puppet, you ! 

Her. Puppet! why ſo? Ay, that way goes the game, 
Now I perceive that ſhe hath made compare 
Between our ſtatures, ſhe hath urg'd her height; 
And with her perſonage, her tall perſonage, | 
Her height, forſooth, ſhe hath prevail'd with him.— 
And are you grown ſo high in his eſteem, 

Becauſe I am ſo dwarfiſn, and ſo low? 

How low am I, thou painted maypole? ſpeak; 
How low am I ? I am not yet ſo low, 

But that my nails can _— unto thine eyes. 

Hel. IT pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never curſt * ; | 
I have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhnelſs ; 

I am a right maid for my cowardice ; 

Let her not ſtrike me: You, perhaps, may think, 
Becauſe ſhe's ſomething lower than myſelf, 

That I can match her. 

Her. Lower! hark, again. ä 

Hel. Good Hermia, do not be ſo bitter with me. 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, 

Did ever keep your counſels, never wrong'd you; 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, | 

I told him of your ſtealth unto this wood: 

He follow'd you; for love, I follow'd him. 

But he hath chid me hence; and threaten'd me 
To ſtrike me, ſpurn me, nay, to kill me too: 
And now, ſo you will let me quiet go, 

To Athens will I bear my folly back, 

And follow you no further: Let me go: 


or buds of flowers, always beginning in the middle. So, in this play, 
Act II. ſc, iii: ES! 
A Some to kill cankers in the muſk-roſe buds.” STEEVENS» 
Ius never curſt;] Perverſe; wicked, MALONE. y 
| : Ou 
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You ſee how ſimple and how fond J ams. 
Her. Why, get you gone: Who is't that hinders you? 
Hel. A fooliſh heart, that I leave here behind. 
Her. What, with Lyſander? 
Hel. With Demetrius. 
Lyſ. Be not afraid: ſhe ſhall not harm thee, Helena. 
Dem. No, ſir ; ſhe ſhall not, though you take her N 
Hel. O, when ſhe's angry, ſhe is keen and ſhrew 
She was a vixen when ſhe went to ſchool; 
And, though ſhe be but little, ſhe 1s fierce. 
Her. Little again? nothing but low and little: 
Why will you ſuffer her to flout me thus? 
Let me come to her, 
Ly/. Get you gone, you dwarf; 
You minimus, of hind' ring knot-graſs m mades; 
You bead, you acorn. 
Dem. You are too officious, 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. 
Let her alone; ſpeak not of Helena; 
Take not her part: for if thou doſt intend 
Never ſo little ſhew of love to her, 
Thou ſhalt aby it“. 
 LZy/. Now the holds me not; 
| Now follow, if thou dar'ſt, to try whoſe right, 
Or thine or mines, is moſt in Helena. 
Dem. F lows? nay, I'll go with thee, cheek by jole. 


. [Exeunt LySANDER and DEMETRIUS. 
Her. Vou, miſtreſs, all this coil is long of you: 


— Hor fond] i i. e. fooliſh. See Vc“ III. p. 66, n. 5. STEEVENS. 
— of hind'ring knot-graſs made ;] It appears that knot-graſs was 
3 ſuppoſed to prevent the growth of any animal or child. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher mention this property of it in the Knight of the burn- 
ing peſtle, and in the Coxcomb, Daily roots were ſuppoſed to have the 
Tame effect. STEEvVENS. 
4 Thou ſhalt aby it.] To aby is to pay dear for, to ſuffer. STEEvVv. 
5 Or thine or mine, —] The old copies read—0f thing, The emen- 
dation is Mr. Theobald's. I am not ſure that the old reading is cor- 
rupt. If the line had run“ Of mine or thine,” I ſhould have uf 
pected that the phraſe was borrowed from the Latin!—Now follow, to try 
Whoſe right of property,. of meum or tuum, —is the ö gs Helena. 
ALONEs 


K k 4 Nay 
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Nay, go not back. 
Hel. I will not truſt you, I; | 

Nor longer ſtay in your curſt company. 

Your hands, than mine, are quicker for a fray; 

My legs are longer though, to run away. [ Exit, 
Her. I am amaz'd, and know not what to ſay. 

| - [Exit, purſuing HELENA. 

Obe. This is thy negligence: ſtill thou miſtak'ſt, 

Or elſe commit'ſt thy knaveries wilfully. | 
Puck. Believe me, king of ſhadows, I miſtook. 

Did not you tell me, I ſhould know the man 

By the Athenian garments he had on ? 

And ſo far blameleſs proves my enterprize, 

That I have *nointed an Athenian's eyes: 

And ſo far am I glad it fo did ſort®, 

As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. 
Obe. Thou ſee'ſt, theſe lovers ſeek a place to fight: 

Hie therefore, Robin, overcaſt the night; 

The ſtarry welkin cover thou anon 

With drooping fog, as black as Acheron; 

And lead theſe teſty rivals fo aſtray, 

As one come not within another's way. 

Like to Lyſander ſometime frame thy tongue, 

Then ſtir Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 

And ſometime rail thou like Demetrius; 

And from each other look thou lead them thus, 

Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting ſleep 

With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep: 

Then cruſh this herb into Lyſander's eye; 

Whoſe liquor hath this virtuous property“, 

To take from thence all error, with his might, 

And make his eye-balls roll with wonted ſight. 

When they next wake, all this deriſion 

Shall ſeem a dream, and fruitleſs viſion; 

And back to Athens ſhall the lovers wend, 

With league, whoſe date till death ſhall never end. 


| 6 — ſo did ſort,] So happen in the iſſue. JonunsoN. | 
7 — virtuous property, ] Salutiferous. So he calls, in the Tempeſt, | 

poiſonous dew, wicked deu. JOHNSONs 5 1 
| — While 
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Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, | 
T'11 to my queen, and beg her Indian boy; 
And then I will her charmed eye releaſe | 
From monſter's view, and all things ſhall be peace. 
Puck. My fairy lord, this muſt be done with haſte z 
For night's ſwift dragons cut the clouds full faſt *, 
And yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger 
At whoſe approach, ghoſts, wandering here and there, 
Troop home to church-yards : damned ſpirits all, 
That in croſs-ways and floods have burial 9, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone; 
For fear leſt day ſhould look their ſnames upon, 
They wilfully themſelves exile from light, 
And muſt for aye conſort with black-brow'd night. 
Obe. But we are ſpirits of another ſort : 
I with the morning's love have oft made ſport *; 


3 — night's ſwift dragons cut the clouds full faft,] «© The image of 

dragons drawing the chariot of the night is derived” (as a late writer has 
bbſerved, ) from the watchfulneſs of that fabled animal.” LETTERS 
or LITERATURE, 8V0. 178 5. | 

This circumſtance Shakſpeare might have learned from a paſſage in 
_ Golding's Tranſlation of Ovid, which he has imitated in the Tempeſt : 

« Among the earth-bred brothers you a mortal war did ſet, | 

& And brought aſleep the dragon fell, whoſe eyes were never ſpet.“ 
See Vol. I. p. 88. MALONE. ; 

9 — damned ſpirits all, 

That in croſs- ways and floods Have burial,] i. e. The ghoſts of ſelf- 
murderers, who are buried in croſs-roads; and of thoſe who being 
drowned, were condemned (according to the opinion of the ancients) to 
wander for a hundred years, as the rites of ſepulture had never been re- 
gularly beſtowed-on their bodies. That the waters were ſometimes 
the place of reſidence for damned ſpirits, we learn from the ancient bl. ls 
Romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys, no date: 

6 Let ſomepreeſt a goſpel ſaye, | 
& Fordoute of fendes in the flode.” STEEVENS. 

1 Teith the morning's love bave oft made ſport;] Thus all the old 
Copies, and I think, rightly. Tithonus was the huſband of Aurora, 
_ Tithonus was no young deity. So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, 

„ III. c. 3 
« As faire Aurora riſing haſtily, 
« Doth by her bluſhing tell that ſhe did lye 

„ All night in old Titbonus frozen bed.“ | 
How ſuch a waggiſh ſpirit as the King of the Fairies might make ſport 
with an antiquated lover, or his miſtreſs in his abſence, may be eaſily un- 
1 | derſtood 
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And, like a foreſter, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eaſtern gate, all fiery-red, | 
Opening on Neptune with fair bleſſed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his ſalt-green ſtreams. 
But, notwithſtanding, haſte ; make no delay: 
We may effect this buſineſs yet ere day. {Exit OBE. 

Puck. Up and down, up and down ; 

I will lead them up and down: 

J am fear'd in field and town; 

Goblin, lead them up and down, 
Here comes one. | 

Enter LYSANDER. 


Ly/. Where art thou, proud Demetrius ? ſpeak thou now. 
Puck. Here, villain ; drawn and ready. Where art thou? 
L/. I will be with thee ſtraight. 
Puck. Follow me then 
To plainer ground. [Exit Lyſ. as following the voice. 
Euter DEMETRIUS. 
Dem. Lyſander! ſpeak again. 
'Thou runaway, thou —_ art thou fled? 
Speak. In ſome. buſh ? Where doſt thou hide thy head? 
Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the ſtars, 
Telling the buſhes that thou look'ſt for wars, | 
And wilt not come? Come, recreant; come, thou child; 
T'll whip thee with a rod: He is defil'd, 
That draws a {word on thee. | 
Dem. Yea; art thou there? 
Puck. Follow my voice ; we'll try no manhood here. 
[Exeunt PUCk and DEMETRIUS» 
| Re-enter LYSANDER. | 
Ly/. He goes before me, and ſtill dares me on; 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter heePd, than I: 
I follow'd faſt, but fafter he did fly; 
That fall'n am I in dark uneven way, 
And here will reſt me. Come, thou gentle day! 
[ es AnWRs 


derſtood. Dr. Johnſon reads with all the modern editors, 6 I with the 
warning lights, &c.. STEEVENS, py F 
or 
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For if but once thou ſhew me thy grey light, 
PI find Demetrius, and revenge this ſpight. [ /leeps. 


go Re-enter Puck and DEMETRIUS. 
Puck. Ho, ho, ho! coward, why comeſt thou not * ? 
Dem. Abide me, if thou dar'ſt; for well I wot, 
Thou runn'{ before me, ſhifting every place; 
And dar'ſt not ſtand, nor look me in the face. 
Where art thou? 
Puck, Come hither; I am here. 
Dem. Nay, then thou mock'ſt me. Thou ſhalt buy 
this dear?, | 
If ever I thy face by day-light ſee: 
Now, go thy way. Faintneſs conſtraineth me 
To meaſure out my length on this cold bed.— 
By day's approach look to be viſited. [/ies down and ſleeps. 


| Enter HELENA. 
Hel. © weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours : ſhine, comforts, from the eaſt; 
That I may back to Athens, by day-light, 
From theſe that my poor company deteſt ;— 
And, ſleep, that ſometime ſhuts up ſorrow's eye, 
Steal me a while from mine own company. LV eeps. 
Puck. Vet but three? Come one more; 
Two of both kinds makes up four. 
Here ſhe comes, curſt, and ſad. 
Cupid 1s a knaviſh lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad. 


Enter HERMIA. 
Her. Never ſo weary, never ſo in woe, 


Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers 3 5 


I can no further crawl, no further go; 
My legs can keep no pace with my deſires, 
Here 


2 Ho, ho, ho! —— Toby comeſt thou not?] It may be remarked 
that this exclamation 1s peculiar to Puck. In the old ſong printed by 


Peck, in which he relates all his gambols, he concludes every verſe with 


Bo, ho; by! He here forgets his aſſumed character. Ad oN YMous. 
The ſong above alluded to may be found in Percy” s Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry, vol. iii. p. 203. MAT ONE. 


3 =o this dear, | i. e. thou ſpalt dearly pay for this. Though * 
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Here will I reſt me, till the break of day. ; 
Heavens ſhield Lyſander, if they mean a fray ! [lies down; 
Puck. On the ground | 
Sleep ſound : 
Pl apply 
To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy. 
| [/queezing the juice on Lyſander's eye. 
When thou wak'ſt, 
Thou tak*ft + 
_ True delight 
In the ſight. 
Of thy former lady's eye: 
And the country proverb known, 
That every man ſhould take his own, 
In your waking ſhall be ſhown ; 
Jack ſhall have Jill“: 
Nought ſhall go ill; 
The man ſhall have his mare again, and all ſhall be well. 
[Exit Puck,—Dem. HEL. &c. ſleep. 


is ſenſe, and may well enough ſand, yet the poet perhaps wrote thou 
Halt by it dear. So, in another place, thou ſpalt aby it. So, Milton: 
&« How dearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain. JonunsoN. 
4 When thou 2 | | ; 
Thu taꝶ ] The ſecond line would be improved, I think, both - 
in its meaſure and conſtruction, if it were written thus: | 
| When thou wak'ft, 
See thou tal, | | 
True delight &c. TyYRWHITT» | 
S Fack ſhall bave Fill: &c.] Theſe three laſt lines are to be found 
among Hey uod Epigrams on three hundred Proverbs, STEEVEXs. 


aCrF 
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ACT M SCENE © 
The ſame. | 


Enter TiTaNnia, and Borrou, Fairies attending; 
| OBERON behind, unſeen. 


Tita, Come fit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy 7, 

And ftick muſk-roſes in thy ſleek ſmooth head, 
And kiſs thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

Bot. Where's Peaſe-bloſſom ? - 

Peaſe. Ready. 


Bot. Scratch my head, Peaſe-bloſſom,—Where's mon- 


ſieur Cobweb ? 

Cob. Ready. 

Bot. Monſieur Cobweb; good monſieur, get your 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hip'd humble- 
bee on the top of a thiſtle; and, good monſieur, bring 
me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourſelf too much in 
the action, monſieur; and, good monſieur, have a care 


the honey-bag break not; I would be loth to have you 


over-flown 5 with a honey- bag, ſignior.— Where's mon- 
ſieur Muſtard-ſeed? 


Muſt. Ready. 
Bot. Give me your neifꝰ, monſieur Muftard-ſeed. 


Pray you, leave your courteſy, good monſieur. 

Muſt. What's your will? | 

Bot. Nothing, good monſieur, but to help cavalero 
Cobweb*® to ſcratch. I muſt to the barber's, monſieur; for, 


© 1 ſee no reaſon why the fourth act ſhould begin here, when there 
ſeems no interruption of the action. In the old quartos of 1600, there 
is no diviſion of acts, which ſeems to have been afterwards arbitrarily 
made in the firſt folio, and may therefore be altered at pleaſure. Joins. 

7 c coy, To coy, is to ſooth, to ſtroke. STEEVENS. 

8 — overflown—] It ſhould. be over d; but it appears from a 
rhyme in another play that the miſtake was our author's. MALoNE. 

I nei, ] i. e. firſt, Henry L. Act II. ic. x: 

& Sweet knight, IT kiſs thy neif.” GRE. | 

T cavalero Cobweb—] Without doubt it ſhould be Cawalers Peaſe- 

bloſſom; as for cavalero Cobaweh, he had juſt been diſpatched upon a 


perilous adventure, GREY» : 
methinks, 
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methinks, I am marvellous hairy about the face: and Jam 
ſuch a tender aſs, if my hair do but tickle me, I muſt ſcratch. 

Tita. What, wilt thou hear ſome muſick, my ſweet love? 

Bot. IJ have à reaſonable good ear in muſick: let us 
have the tongs* and the bones. ” 

Tita. Or, ſay, ſweet love, what thou defir*ſt to eat. 

Bot. Truly, a peck of provender ; I could munch your 
good dry oats. Methinks I have a great deſire to a bot- 
tle of hay : good hay, {weet hay, hath no fellow. 

Tita. T have a venturous fairy that ſhall ſeek 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bot. I had rather have a handful, or two, of dried 
peaſe. But, I pray you, let none of your people ſtir me; 
I have an expoſition of ſleep come upon me. | 

Tita. Sleep thou, and 1 will wind thee in my arms. 
Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away 3. 

So doth the woodbine !, the ſweet honey-ſuckle, 


Gently 
2 —the tongs—] The old ruſtic muſic of the tongs and key. The 
folio has this ſtage direction.—““ Maſicke Tongs, Rurall Muſicke.” 
STEEVENS. 
3 — and be all ways away. ] i. e. diſperſe yourſelves, and ſcout out 
ſeverally, in your watch, that danger approach us from no quarter. 
; THEOBATL D. 
The old copies read be always. Corrected by Mr, Theobald. MAL ONE. 
4 So doth the wwoodbine, the ſæueet Loney-ſuckle, 
Gently entwift,—the female ivy ſo 
Enrings, the barky fingers of the elm.] Dr, Warburton objects, that 
the wood-bine and the honey-ſuckle are the ſame plant, and that there- 
fore it is abſurd to make one of them entwine the other. But the in- 
terpretation of either Dr. Johaſon or Mr. Stcevens removes all difficulty. 
The following paſſage in The fatal Union, 1640, in which the honey- 
ſuckle is ſpoken of as the flower, and the woodbine as the plant, adds 
ſome ſupport to Dr. Johnſon's expoſition : . 
| 6 as fit a gift | > 
« As this were for a lord, —a honey-ſuckle 
« The amorous evoodbine's offspring.” 
But Minſhieu in v. Moodbinde, ſuppoſes them the ſame : © Alio nomine no- 
bis Anglis Honyſuck/e diftus.” If Dr. Johnſon's explanation be right, 
there ſhould be no point after evoodbine, boney-ſuckle, or enrings. MALoNE» 
Shakipeare perhaps only meant, ſo the leaves involve the flower, uſing 
=voodbine for the plant, and honey-ſuckle for the flower; or perhaps Shak- 
ſpeare made a blunder. JoHns0N. | | | 
The thought is Chaucer's. See his Troilus and Creſſeide, v. 1236, lib. iii. 
£ And as about a tre with many a twi 


; 6 Bitrent 


ON 
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Gently entwiſt, - the female ivy 5 ſo 
Enrings, the barky fingers of the elm. 
O, how I love thee! how I dote on thee! [T hey ſleep. 


OBERON advances, Enter Puck. 


Obe. Welcome, good Robin. See'ft thou this ſweet fight? 
Her dotage now I do begin to pity. 
For meeting her of late, behind the wood, 
Seeking ſweet favours for this hateful fool, 
J did upbraid her, and fall out with her: 
For ſhe his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of freſh and fragrant flowers; 
And that ſame dew, which ſometime on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flouret's eyes, 
Like tears, that did their own diſgrace bewail. 
When I had, at my pleaſure, taunted her, 
And ſhe, in mild terms, begg'd my patience, 
I then did aſk of her her changeling child ; 


cc Bitrent and writhin is the ſwete ev-dbinde, 
< Gan echeof hem in armis other winde.“ 

What Shakſpeare ſeems to mean, is this.—--Sy the ewordbine, i. e. 
the ſeweet honey-ſuckle, doth gently entwiſt the barky fingers of the elm, and 
ſo does the female ivy enring the ſame fingers. It is not unfrequent in the 
poets, as well as other writers, to explain one word by another which is 
better known. The reaſon why Shakſpeare thought evzcdbine wanted 
illuſtration, perhaps is this. In ſome counties, by <vo2dbine or wvood- 
bind would have been generally underſtood the ivy, which he had oc- 
caſion to mention in the very next line, STEEVENS. 

It is certain that the <voodbine and the honey-ſuckle were ſometimes 
conſidered as different plants. But I think Mr. Steevens's interpretation 
the true one. The old writers did not always carry the auxiliary verb 
forward, as the late editor ſeems to have thought by his alteration of 
enrings to enringe So Biſhop Lowth, in his excellent Introduction to 
Grammar, p. 126, has without reaſon corrected a ſimilar miſtake in St. 
Matthew, FARMER. | i 

5 — the female ivy] Shakſpeare calls it female ivy, becauſe it always 
requires ſome ſupport, which is poetically called its huſband. So Milton: 
5 C led the vine 

«© To wed ber elm: ſhe ſpous'd, about him twines 
6 Her marriageable arms.“ 
Ulmo conjuncta marito. Catull. 
Platanuſque cœlebs 
Evincet ulmos. Hor. STEEVENS. 


Whick 
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Which ſtraight ſhe gave me, and her fairy ſent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 
And now I have the boy, I will undo 
This hateful imperfection of her eyes. 
And, gentle Puck, take this transformed ſcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian ſwain ; 
That he awaking when the others do, 
May all to Athens back again repair; 
And think no more of this night's accidents, 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 
But firſt I will releaſe the fairy queen. 

Be, as thou waſt wont to be; 

| [ ?ouching her eyes with an herb, 

See, as thou waſt wont to ſee: 

Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower® 

Hath ſuch force and bleſſed power. 
Now, my Titania; wake you, my fweet queen. 

Tita. My Oberon! what viſions have I ſeen! 
Methought, I was enamour'd of an aſs. 

Obe. There lies your love. ; 

Tita. How came theſe things to paſs ? 

O, how mine eyes do loath his viſage now ! ! 

Obe. Silence, a while.—Robin, take off this head. 
Titania, muſick call; and ſtrike more dead | | 
Than common ſleep, of all theſe five the ſenſe 7. 

Tita. Muſick, ho! muſick ; ſuch as charmeth ſleep. 

Puck. Now, when thou wak'ſt, with thine own fool's 

eyes peep. 

Obe. Sound, muſick. [Still Mufick.] Come my queen, 

take hands with me, -” 
And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be. | 
Now thou and I are new in amity ; 


6 Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flowerj The old copies read or Cupid's. 
Corre&ed by Dr. Thirlby. The herb now employed is ſtyled Diana's 
bud, becauſe it is applyed as an antidote to that charm which had con- 
trained Titania to dote on Bottom with © the ſoul of love.“ MALoNEs 

7 — all theſe five the ſenſe.] The old copies read—theſe fine; the u 
being accidentally reverſed at the preſs. The emendation was made by 
Mr. Theobald. See Vol. I. p. 292, n. 9. MALONE. 

The five that lay aſleep on the ſtage were Demetrius, Lyſander, Her- 


mia, Helena, and Bottom. THEoBALD, 
And 


* 


| 4 
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And will, to-morrow midnight, ſolemnly, 
Dance in duke 'Theſeus? houſe triumphantly, 
And bleſs it to all fair proſperity *: 
There ſhall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theſeus, all in jollity. 

Puch. Fairy king, attend, and mark; 

I do hear the morning lark. 

Obe. Then, my queen, in ſilence ſad, 

Trip we after the night's ſhade? ; 

We the globe can compals toon, 

Swifter than the wand'ring moon. 

Zita. Come, my lord; and in our flight, 

Tell me how eit came this night, 

That I ſleeping here was found, 

With theſe mortals, on the ground. [ Exeunt. 


Horns found within. 
Enter THESEUS, HIPPOLITA, EEUS, and Train. 


The. Go, one of you, find out the N 
For now our obſervation is perform'd *: 


And 


8 — 0 all fair proſperity :] I have preferred this, which is the reading 
of the firſt and beſt quarto, printed by Fiſher, to that of the other quarto 
and the folio, (poſterity, ) induced bythe following lines in a former ſcene: 
6k your warrior love 
«© To Fheſcus muſt be wedded, and you come 
«© To give their bed joy and Preſpericy.“ MAL ON E. 

9 Then, my queen, in ſilence ſad, 

Trip we after the night's ſhade :] Sad ſignifies grave, ſober ; and is 
oppoſed to their dances and revels, which were now ended at the ſing- 
ing of the morning larx. So Winter's Tale, Act IV: My father and 
the gentlemen are in ſad talk.” WARBURTONs 

A ſtatute 3 Hen. VII. c. 14, directs certain offences committed in 
the "King 8 palace, to be tried by twelve ſad men of the king's houſſiold. 
BLACKSTONE» 

I our obſervation is perform 4. :] The honours due to the morning 
of May. I know not why Shakſpeare calls this play a Midſummer- 
Night's Dream, when he fo carefully informs us that it happened on the 
night preceding May-day. JohN SOON. 

The title of this play ſeems no more intended to denote the preciſe 
time of the action, than that of The Winter's Tale; which we find, was 
at the ſeaſon of ſheep=ſhearing. FARMER. | 

The ſame phraſe has been uſed in a former ſcene: . 

& To do obſervance to a morn of May,” 
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And ſince we have the vaward of the day, 

My love ſhall hear the muſick of my hounds, 
Uncouple in the weſtern valley; go:. 
Diſpatch, I ſay, and find the foreſter.— 

We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's top, 
And mark the muſical confuſion | 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. | 

Hip. I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear * 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 

Such gallant chiding 3 ; for, beſides the groves, 
The ſkies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem all one mutual cry : I never heard 

So muſical a diſcord, ſuch ſweet thunder. 


The. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind ;, 
| 80 


I imagine that the title of this play was ſuggeſted by the time it was 
firſt introduced on the ſtage, which was probably at Mid ſummer. A 
Dream for the entertainment of a Midſummer-night.” Twelfth Night 
and The Winter's Tale had probably their titles from a ſimilar circum- 
ſtance, MALONE. 

Z — they bay d the bear] Thus all the old copies. And thus in 
Chaucer's Knightes Tale, v. 2020, late edit: 

«© The hunte yſtrangled with the wilde beres.” STEEVENS. 

Holinſhed, with whoſe hiſtories our poet was well acquainted, ſays, 
& the beare is a beaſt commonlie hunted in the Eaſt countries.“ See 
vol. i. p. 206; and in p. 226, he ſays, „“ Alexander at vacant times 
hunted the tiger, the pard, the bore, and the beare.” Pliny, Plutarch, 
&c. mention bear-hunting, Turberville, in his Book of Hunting, has 
two chapters on hunting the bear. As the perſons mentioned by the 
poet are foreigners of the heroick ftrain, he might perhaps think it no- 
bler ſport for them to hunt the bear than the boar, ToLLET. 

3. Such gallant chiding;] Chiding in this inftance means only 
ſound, So, in King Henry VIII: 

& As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood. STEEVENS. 

4+ — fr, beſides the groves, 

The ſkies, the fountains,— ] Inſtead of fountains, Mr. Heath would 
read mountains, The change had been propoſed to Mr. Theobald, who 
has well ſupported the old reading, by obſerving that Virgil and other 
poets have made rivers, lakes, &c. reſponſive to ſound : 

Tum vero exoritur clamor, ripzque /acusque 
Reſponſant circa, et cœlum tonat omne tumultu. MAaLoNE. 

5 My hounds are bred &c.] This pallage has been imitated by Lee in 

his Theodoſins : | 
& Then through the woods we chac'd the foaming boar, 


& With hounds that open'd like Theſlalian bulls 3 Lik 
| | | | & Like 
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So flew'd , ſo ſanded”; and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap'd like Theſſalian bulls; 
Slow in purſuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Theſſaly : | 
Judge, when you hear. — But, ſoft ; what nymphs are theſe? 
Ege. My lord, this is my daughter here aſleep; 
And this, Lyſander ; this Demetrius 1s ; | 
'This Helena, old Nedar's Helena : 
1 wonder of * their being here together. | 
The. Nodoubt, they roſe up early, to obſerve 
The rite of May; and, hearing our intent, 
Came here in grace of our ſolemnity.— 
But, ſpeak, Egeus; is not this the day 


& Like tygers flew'd, and ſanded as the ſhore ; 
& With ears and cheſts that daſh'd the morning dew.” Maronr. 

6 So flew'd,] i. e. fo mouthed. Flews are the large chaps of a 
deep-mouthed hound, HANMER. 

Archur Golding uſes this word in his tranſlation of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoſes, finiſhed 1567, a book with which Shakſpeare appears to have 
been well acquainted. The poet is deſcribing Actæœon's hounds, b. iii. 
P- 33, b. 1603. Two of them, like our author's, were of Spartan kind; 
bred from a Spartan bitch and a Cretan dog : 

Cc with other twaine, that had a fire of Crete, 

c And dam of Spart: th' one of them called Jollyboy, a grete 

6 And /arge-flew'd hound.“ | 
Shakſpeare mentions Cretan hounds (with Spartan) afterwards in this 
ſpeech of Theſeus. And Ovid's tranſlator, Golding, in the ſame de- 
| ſcription, has them both in one verſe, ibid. p. 33, a: 

« This latter was a hound of Crete, the other was of Spart.“ 

„ | FT. WARTON. 

7 So ſanded;] So marked with ſmall ſpots. JonunsoN. 

Sandy'd means of a ſandy colour, which is one of the true denote- 
ments of a blood-hound, STEEVENS. | 

I wonder of-] The modern editors read—T wonder at &c. But 
changes of this kind ought, I conceive, to be made with great caution 
for the writings of our author's contemporaries furniſh us with abun- 
dant proofs that many modes of ſpeech, which now feem harſh to our 
ears, were juſtified by the phraſeology of former times. In As ell 
that ends well, we have: | 

8 thou diſliłꝰſt | 
*f Of virtue, for the name,” Marons; 
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That Hermia ſhould give anſwer of her choice? 


Ege. It is: my lord. . N 
The. Go, bid the huntſmen wake them with their horns, 


Horns, and ſhout avithin. DEMETRIUS, LYSANDER, 
HERMIA, and HELENA, wake and ſtart up. 
The. Good-morrow, friends. Saint Valentine is paſt? ; 
Begin theſe wood-birds but to couple now ? 
Ly/. Pardon, my lord. ¶ He and the reft kueel to Theſeus. 
The. I pray you all, ftand up. 
T know, you two are rival enemies; 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is ſo far from jealouſy, 


To ſleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 


Ly/. My lord, I ſhall reply amazedly, 
Half 'ſleep, half waking : But as yet, I ſwear, 
I cannot truly ſay how I came here: | 
But, as I think, (for truly would I ſpeak, — 
And now I do bethink me, ſo it is;) 
JI came with Hermia hither: our intent 
Was, to be gone from Athens, where we might be 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 

Ege. Enough, enough, my lord; you have enough: 
I beg the law, the law, upon his head.— = 
They would have ſtol'n away, they would, Demetrius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me: 

You, of your wife; and me, of my conſent; 
Of my conſent that ſhe ſhould be your wife. 

Dem. My lord, fair Helen told me of their ſtealth, 
Of this their purpoſe hither, to this wood; 
And I in fury hither follow'd them; 


Fair Helena in fancy following me“. 


9 — Saint Valentine is paſt:] Alluding to the old ſaying, that birds 
begin to couple on St. Valentine's day. STEEVENs. 

1 Fair Helena in fancy following me.] Fancy is here taken for love or 
affect ion, and is oppoſed to fury, as before: 

Sighs and tears, poor Fancy's follcavers. 

Some now call that which a man takes particular delight in, his fancy. 
Flower-fancier, for a floriſt, and bird-fancier, for a lover and feeder of 
birds, are colloquial words. JoHNSON. 

So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 


„ A martial man to be foft fancy's flave * Marone. 
| But 
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But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 
(But by ſome power it is,) my love to Hermia, 
Melted as doth the ſnow *, ſeems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawd 3, 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon: 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 
The object, and the pleaſure of mine eye, 
Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 
Was J betroth'd ere I did-ſee + Hermia : 
But, like a ſickneſs, did I loath this food: 
But, as in health, come to my natural taſte, 
Now do I with it, love it, long for it, | 
And will forevermore be true to it. | 
T he. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met: 
Of this diſcourſe we will hear more anon.— 
Egeus, I will over-bear your will; 
For 1n the temple, by and by with us, 
Theſe couples ſhall eternally be knit. 
And, for the morning now is ſomething worn, 
Our purpos'd hunting ſhall be ſet afide.— 
Away, with us, to Athens : Three and three, 
| We'll hold a feaſt in great ſolemnity.— 
Come, Hippolita. [ Exeunt THE. HIP. EE. and Train. 
Dem. Theſe things ſeem ſmall, and undiſtinguiſhable, 
Like far-of mountains turned into clouds. 
Her. Methinks I ſee theſe things with parted eye, 
Waen every thing ſeems double, i 
Hel. So methinks: | 
And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 
Mine own, and not mine own 5, 


Dem. 


2 -— as doth the ſnow,] The word doth which ſeems to have been in- 
advertently omitted, was ſupplied by Mr. Capell. MALoNE. 

3 — an idle gawd, ] See p. 443. n. 06, STEEVENS. | : 

4 — ere I did ſee—] Did, which is wanting in the old copies, was 
ſupplied by Mr. Rowe. MaLone. | 

5 And I have found Demetrius like a jewel, 

Mine own, and not mine own.] Helena, I think, means to ſay, 
that having found Demetrius unexpefedly, ſhe confidered her property 
in him as inſecure as that which a perſon has in a jewel that he has 
feund by accident; which he knows not whether he ſhall retain, and 
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Dem. Are you ſure 
That we are awake : it ſeems to me, f 
That yet we ſleep, we dream. Do not you think, 

The duke was here, and bid us follow him? 

Her. Yea; and my father. 

Hel. And Hippolita. 

Ly/: And he did bid us follow to the temple. 
Dem. Why then, we are awake: let's follow him; 
And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. | Exeunt, 
As they go out, Bottom awwates. 

Bot. When my cue comes, call me, and I will anſwer : 
my next is, Moft fair Pyramus.—Hey, ho !—Peter 
Quince ! Flute, the bellows-mender ! Snout, the tinker! 
Starveling! God's my life! ftolen hence, and left me 
aſleep! I have had a moſt rare viſion. I have had a 
dream,—paſt the wit of man to ſay what dream it was: 
Man is but an als, if he go about to expound this dream. 


| Methought I was—there is no man can tell what. Me- 


thought I was, and methought I had,—But man is but a 


| _—_ fool“, if he will offer to ſay what methought I 


ad. The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man 
hath not ſeen ; man's hand is not able to taſte, his tongue 
to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream was. 
J will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream: 
it ſhall be call'd Bottom's Dream, becauſe it hath no 


which therefore may properly enough be called bis ozvn and not his o⁊un. 
She does not ſay, as Dr. Warburton has repreſented, that Demetrius avas 
like a jewel, but that ſhe had found him, like a jewel, &c. 
A kindred thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra: 
„ — by ſtarts, 
66 His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
4% Of what he has, and has not. | 
The ſame kind of expreſſion is found alſo in The Merchant of Venice: 
66 Where every ſomething, being blent together, 
6 Turns to a wild of nothing, ſave of joy, 
% Expreſt, and not expreſt.” MaALONE. . 
6 Are you ſure 
That ave are awake?] Sure is here uſed as a diſſyllable: ſo fire, 
Fre, hour, &c. The word now | That we are now awake ?] ſeems to be 
wanting, to complete the metre of the next line. MALoNE. 
7 == paich'd fool, ] That is, a fool in a partycolour'd coat, JonnsoN. 


5 bottom; 
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bottom; and I will ſing it in the latter end of a play, 
before the duke: Peradventure, to make it the more 
gracious, I ſhall fing it at her death“. [ Exit. 


8 03 _ 
Athens. A Room in Quince's Houſe. 


Euter QUince, FLuTE, SnouUT, and STARVELLING. 


Quin. Have you ſent to Bottom's houſe? is he come 
home yet ? 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he is 
tranſported. 

Flu. If he come not, then the play is marr'd; It goes 
not forward, doth it? 

Quin. It is not poſſible: you have not a man in all 
Athens, able to diſcharge Pyramus, but he. 

Flu. No; he hath ſimply the beſt wit of any handy- 
craft man in Athens. 

Quin. Vea, and the beſt perſon too; and he is a very 
paramour, for a ſweet voice. 
Flu. You muſt ſay, paragon: a paramour is, God 
bleſs us! a ting of nought 9. 


Enter SN UG. 


Snug. Maſters, the duke 1s coming from the temple, 
and there is two or three lords and ladies more married: 
I our ſport had gone forward, we had all been made men“. 


— at her death.] He means the death of Thiſve, which is what his 
13 is at preſent full of. STEVENS. 

Theobald reads —after death. He, might have quoted the following 
paſſage in the Tempeſt in ſupport of his emendation. “ This j is a very 
ſcurvy tune (ſays Trinculo,) for a man to fing at bis funeral.“ — Vet 1 
believe the text is right. MALONE. 

9 — a thing of nought. This Mr. Theobald changes with great pomp 
to a thing of naught ; i. e. a goed for nothing thing. JohxsON. 

A thing of nought is the true reading. So in Hamlet: 

„% Ham, The king is a hing 
6 Guil. A thing, my | lord? 
6 Ham. Of nothing.” 
See the note on this paſſage. STEZVENS. 
— made men.] In the ſame ſenſe as in the Tempeß, « any monſter in 
bud makes @ man. JOHNSON. 
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Flu. O ſweet bully Bottom! Thus hath he loſt ſix- 
pence a-day during his life; he could not have ſcaped 
fix-pence a-day: an the duke had-not given him fix-pence 
a-day for playing Pyramus, I'll be hang'd; he would 
have deſerv'd it: ſix-pence a-day, in Pyramus, or 


nothing. . 


Enter BoTTOM. 


Bot. Where are theſe lads? where are theſe hearts? 

Quin. Bottom! O moſt courageous day! O moſt hap- 
py hour! | 

Bot. Maſters, T am to diſcourſe wonders: but aſk me 
not what; for, if I tell you, I am no true Athenian. I 
will tell you every thing, right as it fell out. 
Quin. Lęt us hear, ſweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that J will tell you, is, 
that the duke hath dined: Get your apparel together; 
good ſtrings to your beards? new ribbons to your pumps; 


meet preſently at the palace; every man look o'er his 


part; for, the ſhort and the long is, our play is preferr'd 3, 
In any caſe, let Thiſby have clean linen; and let not 
him, that plays the lion, pare his nails, for they ſhall 
hang out for the lion's claws. And, moſt dear actors, eat 
no onions, nor garlick, for we are to utter ſweet breath; 
and I do not doubt but to hear them ſay, it is a ſweet 
comedy. No more words; away; go, away. [ Exeunt. 


2 — good firings to your beards] i. e. to prevent the falſe beards, 
which they were to wear, from falling off. MALONE. Eu 
3 — our play is preferr'd.] This word is not to be underſtood in its 
moſt common acceptation here, as if their play was choſen in preference 
to the others; (for that appears afterwards not to be the fact:) but 
means, that it was given in among others for the duke's option. So, in 
Julius Ceſar Decius, ſays, 
& Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go 
And preſently prefer bis ſuit to Cæſar.“ THEOBALD. 


ACT 
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ACT V. SCENE 1 
The ſame. An Apartment in the Palace of Theſeus. 


Enter TaesEus, HIPPOLITA, PHILOSTRATE, Lords, 
and Attendants. 


Hip. Tis ſtrange, my Theſeus, that theſe lovers ſpeak of. 
The. More ftrange than true. I never may believe 


Theſe antique fables, nor theſe fairy toys. 

Lovers, and madmen, have ſuch ſeething brains , 
Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend 

More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. 

The lunatick, the lover, and the poet *, 

Are of imagination all compact 3 : 

One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold ; 

'That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantick, 


Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling +, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to ſhapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation, and a name. | 


T — ſuch ſeething brains,] We meet with the ſame expreſſion in The 
Winter's Tale: Would any but theſe boil'd brains of three and twenty 
hunt this weather?” MALONE. | 

2 The lunatick, the lower, and the poet,] An ingenious modern writer 
ſuppoſes that our author had here in contemplation Oreſtes, Mark 
Antony, and himſelf ; but I do not recolle& any paſſage in his works 
that ſhows him to have been acquainted with the ſtory of Agamemnon's 
ſon, — ſcelerum furiis agitatus Oreſtes: and indeed, if even ſuch were 
found, the ſuppoſed alluſion would ftill remain very problematical, 

Ns | MALONE. 
3 Are of imagination all compact: ] i. e. made up of mere imagination. 
So, in As you like it: = 
« If he, compact of jars, grow muſical.” STEEVENS. 

4 — in a fine frenzy rolling, ] This ſeems to have been imitated by 
Drayton in his Epiſtle to F. Reynolds on Poets and Poetry: deſcribing 
Marlowe, he ſays, | | ; 

«© —— that fine madneſs ſtill he did retain, 
66 Which rightly ſhould poſleſs a poet's brain. MAL ONE. 


Such 


W 
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Such tricks hath ſtrong imagination ; 

That, if it would but apprehend ſome joy, 

It comprehends ſome bringer of that joy ; 

Or, in the night, imagining ſome fear, 

How eaſy is a buſh ſuppos'd a bear ? 

Hip. But all the ſtory of the night told over, 

And all their minds transfigur*d ſo together, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's images, 

And grows to ſomething of great conſtancy 5 ; 
But, howſoever, ſtrange, and admirable. 


Enter LySanDER, DEMETRIUs, HERMuIA, and 
HELENA. 


' The. Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth.— 
Joy, gentle friends ! joy, and freſh days of love, 
Accompany your hearts | | 

Ly/. More than to us 
Wait on © your royal walks, your board, your bed ! 
The. Come now; what maſks, what dances ſhall we have, 
'To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-ſupper, and bed-time ? 
Where 1s our uſual manager of mirth ? ' 
What revels are in hand? Is there no play, 
To eaſe the anguiſh of a torturing hour? 
Call Philoſtrate 7. | | 
Philst. Here, mighty Theſeus. 
T he. Say, what abridgement © have you for this evening? 
What maſk ? what mulick ? How ſhall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with ſome delight? 


5 — conftancy ;] Conſiſtency, ſtability, certainty, JounsoNe 
© Wait on—] 'ihe old copies have wait in. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. MALONE. | : | 
7 Call Phil:ftrate.] In the Knight's Tale of Chaucer, Arcite, under 
the name of Philoftrate, is ſquire of the chamber to Theſeus. STEEVe 
3 Say, what abridgement &c. ] By abridgement our author means a 
dramatick performance, which crowds the events of years into a few 
hours. So, in Hamlet, Act. II. ſc, vii. he calls the players © abridge- 
ments, abſirafts, and brief chronicles of the time. Again, in K. Hen. V. 
Then brook abridgement; and your eyes advance 
& After your thoughts, SrEEVENSV. 


- > 
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Phils, There is a brief“, how many ſports are ripe ; 


EL 5 [ giving a paper. 
Make choice of which your highneſs will ſee firſt. 
The. The battle with the Centaurs, to be ſung [reads. 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp. 
We'll none of that : that have I told my love, 
In glory of my kinſman Hercules, 
The riot of the tipſy Bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage. 
That is an eld device; and it was play*d 
When I from 'Thebes came laſt a conqueror. 
T he thrice three Muſes mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas'd in beggary *. 
That is ſome ſatire, keen, and critical z, 
Not ſorting with a nuptial ceremony. 
A tedious brief ſcene of young Pyramus, 
And his love Thiſbe; very tragical mirth, 
Merry and tragical 3? Tedious and brief? 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous ſtrange ſnow “. 


9 -a brief, ] i. e. a ſhort account or enumeration” STEEVENS. 


I The thrice three Muſes mourning for the death 
Of learning, &c.] I do not know whether it has been obſerved, 


that Shakſpeare here, perhaps, alluded to Spenſer's poem, entitled The 


Tears of the Muſes, on the neglect and contempt of learning. This 


piece firſt appeared in quarto, with others, 1591. T. WARTON. 

This pretended title of a dramatic performance might be deſigned as 
a covert ſtroke of ſatire on thoſe who had permitted Spenſer to die through 
abſolute want of bread, in the year 1598: late deceas'd in beggary,”” 
ſeems to refer to this circumſtance. STEEVENS. 

If ſuch an alluſion was intended, this paſſage muſt have been added 
after the original appearance of this play; fer we know that it was 
written in or before the year 1598, and Spenſer did not die till 1599. 

MALONE. 

2 — keen and critical, ] Critical here means criticizing, cenſuring. So 
in Othello: 0, I am nothing if not critical.” STEEVENS. 

3 Merry and tragical ?—] Our poet is ftill harping on Cambyſes. 

| STEEVENSs 

4 That is, het ice, and wonderous ſtrange ſnow.] Mr. Upton reads, 

not improbably : | 7 
— and wonderous ſtrange black ſnow, JOHNSON. 
I think the paſſage needs no change on account of the verſification z 


for wondcrous is as often uſed as three, as it is as two ſyllables: The 
| | meaning 
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How ſhall we find the concord of this diſcord ? 
Philsſz. A play there is, my lord, ſome ten words long; 
Which is as brief as I have known a play; 
But by ten words, my lord, it 1s too long ; 
Which makes it tedious : for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted, 


And tragical, my noble lord, it 1s; 


For Pyramus therein doth kill himſelf. 
Which, when I {aw rehears'd, I muſt confeſs, 
Made mine eyes water ; but more merry tears 


The paſſion of loud laughter never ſhed. 


The. What are they, that do play it? 

Philoſt. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now ; | 
And e en toil'd their unbreath'd memories 5 
Withehis ſame play againſt your nuptial. 

The. And we will hear it. 

Philoſt. No, my noble lord, 

It is not for you: I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world; 
Unleſs you can find ſport in their intents ©, 


Extremely ftretch'd, and conn'd with cruel pain, 


'To do you ſervice. 
The. I will hear that play: 
For never any thing can be amiſs, | 
When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it. . 


meaning of the line is That is, bot ice and ſnow of as ſtrange a qua- 
ity.” STEEVENS. | 

As there is no antitheſis between frange and ſnow, as there is between 
Bot and ice, I believe we ſhould read and wonderous ftrong ſnow. 

M asg0Ns 

In ſupport of Mr. Maſon's conjecture it may be obſerved that the 
words ſtrong and firange are often confounded in our old plays. MaroNe. 

5 — unbreath'd memories] That is, unexerciſed, unpractiſed memo- 
ries, STEEVENS. © 

6 Unleſs you can find ſport in their intents, ] Thus all the copies. But 
as I know not what it is to ftretch and con an intent, I ſuſpe a line 
to be loſt, JoxNs0N. | | : 

To intend and to attend were anciently ſynonymous, Of this uſe ſeve- 
ral inſtances are given in a note on the third ſcene of the firſt act of 
Othello, Intents therefore may be put for the objects of their attention. 
We ſtill ſay a perſon is intent on his buſineſs. STEEVENS. G 

| | | | 0, 
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Go, bring them in ;—and take your places, ladies. 


[Exit PHILOSTRATE. 


Hip. I love not to ſee wretchedneſs o'ercharg'd, 
And duty in his ſervice periſhing. 
The, Why, gentleſweet, you ſhall ſee no ſuch thing. 
Hip. He ſays, they can do nothing in this kind. 
The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our ſport ſhall be!, to take what they miſtake : 
And what poor duty cannot dos, | 
Noble reſpect takes it in might, not merit 9. 
Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I have ſeen them ſhiver, and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 
Throttle their practis'd accent in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off“, 
Not paying me a welcome: Truſt me, ſweet, 
Out of this ſilence, yet, I pick'd a welcome; 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty 
1 read as much, as from the rattling tongue 


7 Our ſport ſhall be, &c. ] Voltaire ſays ſomething like this of Louis 
XIV. who took a pleaſure in ſeeing his courtiers in confuſion when 
they ſpoke to him. STEEVENS. | | 

s And what poor duty cannot do,] The defeQtive metre of this line 
ſhews that ſome word was inadvertently omitted by the tranſcriber or 
compoſitor. Mr. Theobald ſupplied the defect by reading “ And what 
poor evi/ling duty, &c.“ MALONE, 

9 And ⁊obat poor duty cannot do, 

Neble reſpect takes it in might, not merit. ] And what dutifulneſs 
tries to perform without ability, regardful generoſity receives with com- 
placency, eſtimating it not by the actual merit of the performance, 
but by what it might have been, were the abilities of the performers 
equal totheirzeal.—Such, I think, is the true interpretation of this paſ- 
ſage; for which the reader is indebted partly to Dr. Johnſon, and partly 
to Mr. Steevens. MALONE. | 

1 Where I bave come, great clerks have purpoſed 

And in concluſion dumbly have broke off,] So, in Pericles, 1609: 

cc She ſings like one immortal, and ſhe dances | 
6 As goddeſs like to her admired lays ; 
& Deep clerhs ſhe dumbs.” | 7 

It ſhould be obſerved, that periods in the text is uſed in the ſenſe of 
Full points. MALONE, 
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Of ſawcy and audacious eloquence. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-ty'd ſimplicity, 
In leaſt, ſpeak moſt, to my capacity. 


Enter PHILOSTRATE. 


Philot. So pleaſe your grace, the prologue is addreſ ?, 
The. Let him approach. 2 pers found 3. 


Enter Prologue. 


Prol. VF we offend, it is with our good will, 

That you ſhould think, wwe come not to offend, 
But with good-will. To fhew our fimple ſkill, 

That is the true beginning of our end, 
Confider then, we come but in deſpight. 

We do not come, as minding to content you, 
Our true intent is: All for your delight, 

We are not here. That you ſhould here repent you, 
The actors are at hand; and by their ſhow, 
You ſhall know all, that you are like to know, 

The. This fellow doth not ftand upon points. 


Ly/. He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt; he 
knows not the ſtop. A good moral, my lord: It is not 
enough to ſpeak, but to ſpeak true. Dn 
Hip. Indeed he hath play'd on this prologue, like a 
child on a recorder +; a ſound, but not in government. 

The. His ſpeech was like a tangled chain; nothing im- 
pair'd, but all diſorder'd. Who is next? 


Enter 
2 - addreſt.] That is, ready. So, in K. Henry V. 
6 To-morrow for our march we are adrett. STEEVENS. 8 
3 Trumpets ſcund.] It appears from the Guls Hornbook by Decker, 
1609, that the prologue was anciently uſher'd in by trumpets . . Preſent 
not yourſelfe on the ſtage (eſpecially at a new play) untill the quaking 
prologue hath (by rubbing)-got cullor in his cheeks, and is ready to give 
the trumpets their cue that hee's upon point to enter,” STEEVENS. 
4 — arecorder;] A kind of flute. Shakſpeare introduces it in Ham- 
let; and Milton, ſays: 
«© To the found of ſoft recorders.” . 
This inſtrument is mentioned in many of the old plays. STEEVENS. 
Sir John Hawkins ſuppoſes it to have been a flagelet, MALONE. 
S but not in government.] That is, not regularly, according to the 
tune. STEEVENS. 


Hamlet 
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Enter PyRamus and THISBE, Wall, Moonſhine, 
and Lion, as in dumb ſhow &. 


Proll. Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this ſhow ; 
«© But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
46 This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 
«© This beauteous lady Thiſby is, certain. 
«© This man, with lime and rough-caſt, doth preſent 
6 Wall, that vile wall which did theſe lovers ſunder : 
« And through wall's chink, poor ſouls, they are content 
« Towhiſper; at the which let no man wonder. 
4 This man, with lantern, dog, and buſh of thorn, 
«© Preſenteth moon-ſhine : for, if you will know, 
«© By moon-ſhine did theſe lovers think no ſcorn 
« To meet at Ninus' tomb 7, there, there to woo, 
„This grifly beaſt, which by name lion hight ®, 
The truſty Thiſby, coming firſt by night, 
«« Did ſcare away, or rather did affright : 
« And, as ſhe fled, her mantle ſhe did fall 9; 
Which lion vile with bloody mouth did ftain : 
« Anon comes Pyramus, ſweet youth, and tall, 
« And finds his truſty 'Thiſby's mantle ſlain : 


Hamlet ſpeaking of a recorder, ſays, © Gowern theſe ventages with 
your fingers and thumb, breath with your mouth, and it will diſcourſe 
moſt elegant muſick. This explains the meaning of government in 
this pallage. MasoN. 

6 In this place the folio, 1623, exhibits the following prompter's di- 
rection. Tawyer with a trumpet before them, STEEVENS. 

Jo meet at Ninus' temb, &Cc. | So, in Chaucer's Legend of Thiſbe of 


Babylon : | | 
ce Thei ſettin markes ther metingis ſhould be, 
« There king Ninus was graven undira tre. 
Again: © And as ſhe ran her vimple ſhe let fall.” STEEvENs. 

3 — which by name lion hight, ] Hight, in old Engliſh ſignifies—ze 
called. The old copies read—vhich lion hight by name. The preſent 
regulation was made by Mr. Theobald, I think it more probable that 
a line, following the words—by night, has been loſt, MALONE. 

9 — her mantle ſhe did fall;] To fall in this inſtance is a verb active. 
So, inthe Tempeſt, Act II. ſc. i: | 

| &«& And when J rear my hand, do you the like, 


6 To fall it on Gonzalo,” STEEVENS, 
% Whereat 


— —— = 
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«« Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade *, 
„ He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breaſt; 
« And, Thiſby tarrying in mulberry ſhade, 
« His dagger drew, and died. For all the reſt, 
& Let lion, moon-ſhine, wall, and lovers twain, 
At large diſcourſe, while here they do remain.“ 
[ ZExeunt Prol. THISBE, Lion, and Moonſhine, 
The. I wonder, if the lion be to ſpeak. 
Dem. No wonder, my lord: one lion may, when many 


aſſes do. | 
Fall. In this ſame interlude, it doth befall, 


24 That I, one Snout by name, preſent a wall: 


«« And ſuch a wall, as I would have you think, 

4 That had in it a cranny*d hole, or chink, 

«© Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thiſby, 

« Did whiſper often very ſecretly. 

6 This lome, this rough-caſt, and this ſtone, doth ſhow 
c That I am that ſame wall; the truth is ſo : 

« And this the cranny is, right and ſiniſter, 


% Through which the fearful lovers are to whiſper.“ 


The. Would you deſire lime and hair to ſpeak better? 
Dem. It is the wittieſt partition that ever I heard diſ- 
courſe, my lord. | 
The. Pyramus draws near the wall: ſilence! 


Enter PYRAMUS, 
Pyr. £* O grim-look'd night! O night with hue fo 
black! | 
5 O night, which ever art, when day is not! 
O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 
« I fear my Thiſby's promiſe is forgot !— 


1 Whereat, with blade, with blo:dy blameful Blade,] Mr. Upton 
rightly obſerves, that Shakſpeare in this line ridicules the affectation 
of beginning many words with the ſame letter. He might have re- 
marked the ſame of | 

The raging rocks 
And ſhivering ſhocks. | 

Gaſcoigne, contemporary with our poet, remarks and blames the 
ſame affectation. Jon NSR. 

; cc And 
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«© And thou, Qwall, O ſweet, O lovely wall, * 
That ſtand'ſt between her father's ground and mine; 
«© Thou wall, O wall, O ſweet and lovely wall, 
«© Shcw me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne. 
L Wall holds up his fingers. 
«© Thanks, courteous wall: Jove ſhield thee well for this! 
«© But what ſee I? No Thiſby do I ſee. 
«© O wicked wall?, through whom I ſee no bliſs ; - 
«© Curſt be thy ſtones for thus deceiving me!“ 
The. The wall, methinks, being ſenſible, ſhould curſe 
again. | | 
yr 6 No, in truth, fir, he ſhould not. Deceiving me, 
15 Thiſby's cue ; ſhe is to enter now, and I am to ſpy her 
through the wall. You ſhall ſee, it will fall pat as I told 
you :—Yonder the comes. 
Enter TaisSBE. 
Thi. “ O wall, full often haſt thou heard my moans, 
«« For parting my fair Pyramus and me: 
* My cherry lips have often kiſs'd thy ſtones ; 2 
« 'Thy ſtones with lime and hair knit up in thee.“ 
Pyr. I ſee a voice: now will I to the chink, 
«© To ſpy an I can hear my Thiſby's face. 
c« Thiſby !”” | Ned; 
Ti. My love! thou art my love, I think.“ 
Pyr. Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover's grace; 
« And like Limander am I aß mn... 5 
Thi/. © And I like Helen, till the fates me kill.” 
Pyr. Not Shafalus to Procrus was ſo true.“ 
Thi/. As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you.“ 
Pyr. O, kiſs me through the whole of this vile wall.“ 
Ji. I kiſs the wall's hole, not your lips at all.“ 
Pyr. Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me ſtraight- 
. 0 25 


Thif. „ Tide life, tide death, I come without delay.“ 


2 O wicked wall, &c.] So, in Chaucer's Legend of Thiſhe : 
c Thus would thei ſaine, alas! thou wicked wal, c.“ STEEV» 
3 And like Limander, &c.] Limander and Helen, are ſpoken by the 
blundering player, for Leanderand Hero. Shafalus and Procrus, for 
Cephalus and Procris. JohN SON. 


Vol. II. ; Mm Wall, 
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Mall. Thus have I wall my part diſcharged lo ; 
4 And, being done, thus wall away doth go. 
[Exeunt Wall, PyRAu us, and THISBE. 
The. Now is the mural + down between the two neigh- 


bours. 
Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are ſo wilful 


to hear without warning 5. 

Hip. This is the ſillieſt ſtuff that ever I heard. 

The. The beſt in this kind are but ſhadows : and the 
worſt are no worſe, if imagination amend them. 

Hip. It muſt be your imagination then, and not theirs. 

- "The. If we imagine no worſe of them, than they of them- 
_ ſelves, they may pals for excellent men. Here come two 
noble beaſts in, a man and a lion ©, 


Enter Lion and Moonſhine. 


Lion.“ You, ladies, you, whoſe gentle hearts do fe; 
The ſmalleſt monſtrous mouſe that creeps on floor, 
«© May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 
«© When lion rough in wildeſt rage doth roar. 


4 — the mural] Old Copies—meral. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 
— A e | MALONE. 
5 — ben walls are ſoqwvilful to hear without warning] This alludes 
to the proverb, «© Falls have ears.” A wall between almoſt any to- 
reighbours would ſoon be daun, where it to exerciſe this faculty with- 
out previous æuarning. FARMER. 
© —a man, and à fion.] Mr. Theobald reads—a moon and a lion, 
and the emendation was adopted by the ſubſequent editors; bur, I 
think, without neceſſity. The conceit is furniſhed by the perſon who 
_ repreſents the lion, and enters covered with the hide of that beaſt ; and 
Theſeus only means to ſay, that the man who repreſented the moon, and 
came in at the ſame time, with a Jantern in his hand, and a buſh of 
thorgs at his back, was as much a beaſt as he who performed the part 
of the lion. MALONE. | KN 
The man in the moon was no new character on the ſtage, and is here 
introduced in ridicule of ſuch exhibitions. Ben Jonſon in one of his 
maſques, call'd, News from the New World in the Moon, makes his 
Factor doubt of the perſon who brings the intelligence. I muſt fee 
his dog at his girdle, and the buſh of thorns at his back, ere I believe 
it. —& Thoſe”, replies one of the heralds, © are ſtale enſigns o' the 
Page.” FARMER. 


5 „„ ec c Then 
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Then know, that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
A lion fell, nor elſe no lion's dam 7 : 

«« For if I ſhould as lion come in ftrife 

«© Into this place, *twere pity on my life.“ 

The. A very gentle beait, and of a good conſcience. 

Dem. The very beſt at a beaſt, my lord, that e'er I ſaw. 

Ly/. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

The. True; and a gooſe for his diſcretion. 

Dem. Not ſo, my lord: for his valour cannot carry his 
diſcretion; and the fox carries the gooſe. | 

T he. His diſcretion, I am ſure, cannot carry his valour ; 
for the gooſe carries not the fox. It is well: leave it to 
his diſcretion, and let us liſten to the moon. 

Moon. This lantern doth the horned moon preſent ;*? 

Dem. He ſhould have worn the horns on his head. 

The. He 1s no creſcent, and his horns are inviſible 
within the circumference. | | 
Moon. This lantern doth the horned moon preſent ; 
«« Myſelf the man 1'th*moon do ſeem to be.“ 

The. This is the greateſt error of all the reſt : the man 
ſhould be put into the lantern ; how is it elſe the man 
1'the moon ? 7:19 

Dem. He dares not come there for the candle: for, vou 
ſee, it is already in ſnuff 5. | | 

Hip. T am aweary of this moon: Would, he would change! 

The. It appears, by this ſmall light of diſcretion, that 
he is in the wane : but yet, in courteſy, in all reaſon, we 
muſt ſtay the time. f 
Ly/. Proceed, moon, 


7 Then know, that J, one Snug the joiner, am | 
A lion fell, nor elſe no lion's 0 2] That is, that I am Snug the 
joiner; and neither a lion, nor a lion's dam. Dr. Johnſon has juſtly 
obſerved in a note on All's well that ends well, that nor in the phraſe- 
ology of our author's time often related to two members of a ſentence, 
though only expreſſed in the latter. So in the play juſt mentioned: 
„ ——contempt nor bitterneſs a 7 | |; 
ec Were in his pride or ſharpneſs,” | | 
The reading of the text is that of the folio. - The quartos read—that I, 
as Snug the joiner, &. Maronr, ' © 
8 in auf.] An equivocation. Snuff ſignifies both the cinder of a 
Fandle, and haſty anger. Joxnx30N. 23S 25 


Mm 2 | Moon, 
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Moon. All that I have to ſay, is, to tell you, that the 
lanthorn is the moon; I, the man in the moon; this 
thorn-buſh, my thorn-buſh ; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem. Why, all theſe ſhould be in the lanthorn; for 
they are in the moon. But, filence ; here comes Thiſbe. 


Enter TaissBs. 


7 56 This is old Ninny's tomb: Where is my love?“ 
Lion. Oh.— [T he lion roars. Thiſbe runs off. 
Dem. Well roar'd, lion. 

The, Well run, Thiſbe. 

Hip. Well ſhone, moon.—Truly, the moon ſhines with 

a good grace. 

T he. Well mous'd, lion?. [The Lion rears Thiſbe's mantle. 
Dem. And then came Pyramus. 


Enter Py RAM us. 


Ly/. And fo the lion vaniſh'd *. [Exit Lion. 
4 r. Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy ſunny beams ; 
70 I thank thee, moon, for ſhining now ſo bright: 
«© For by thy gracious, golden, glittering ſtreams *, 
« ] truſt to taſte of trueſt ; Thilby" s fight. 
| 4 But ſtay ;—O ſpight ! 
«© But mark; — Poor knight, 
« What dreadful dole is here ? 
Eyes, do you ſee ? 
<< How can it be? 
«© O dainty duck! O dear! 
«« Thy mantle good, 
c What, ſtain'd with blood ? 
cc n ye furies fell! 5 


9 Well mous'd, /jon.] Theſeus means that he has well tumbled and 
bloody'd the veil of Thiſbe. STEEVENS. 
1 And then came Pyramus. 
And ſo the lion waniſþ'd.] Dr. Farmer would read— 
And ſo comes Pyramus, 
And then the moon vaniſhes, Maron. 
— glittering ſtreams, ] The old copies read —beams. STEEVENS. 
1 he emendation was made by the editor ef the ſecond folio. MA LON E. 


ce O fates! 
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© O fates! come, come; 
„ Cut thread and thrum 3; 
«« Quail, cruſh, conclude, and quell “!“ 
The. This paſſion, and the death of a dear friend, 
would go near to make a man look ſad. 
Hip. Beſhrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
Pyr. O, wherefore nature didſt thou lions frame? 
Since lion vile hath here deflour'd my dear: 
cc Which is—no, no—which was the faireſt dame, 
<< That liv'd, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd, with 
© cheer. 
«© Come, tears, confound ; 
«« Out, ſword, and wound 
«© The pap of Pyramus : 
«© Ay, that left pap, 
«© Where heart doth hop :— 
«© Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 
«© Now am I dead, 
<< Now am I fled; 
«« My ſoul is in the ſky: 

«© Tongue, loſe thy light! 
Moon, take thy flight! 

% Now die, die, die, die, die. [dies. Exit Moonſhine. 

Dem. No die, but an ace, for him; for he is but one. 

Ly/. Leſs than an ace, man; for he is dead; he is no- 


thing. ” 
The. With the help of a ſurgeon, he might yet recover, 
and prove an aſs5, : | 
Hip. How chance moonſhine is gone, before Thiſbe 
comes back and finds her lover ? | | 


3 Cut thread and tbrum;] Thrum is the end or extremity of a wea- 
ver's warp; it is popularly uſed for very coarſe yarn» The maids now 
call a mop of yarn a tehrum mop. WARNER, | 

+ — and quell !] To ell is to murther, to deſtroy. STEEVENS. 

S — and prove an af? The character of Theſeus throughout this 
play is more exalted in its humanity, than its greatneſs. Though ſome 
ſenſible obſervations on life, and animated deſcriptions fall from him, 
as it is ſaid of Jago, you ſhall taſte him more as a ſoldier than as a wit, 
which is a diſtinction he is here ftriving to deſerve, though with little 
ſucceſs; as in ſupport of his pretenfions he never riſes higher than a 
pn, and frequently ſinks as low as a guibble. STEEVENS. Th 

| . Co 
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The. She will find him by ſtar light,—Here ſhe comes; 


Enter THISBE. 


and her paſſion ends the play. 
Hip. Methinks, ſhe ſhould not uſe a Joo one, for ſuch 
a Pyramus: I hope, ſhe will be brief. 
Dem. A moth will turn the balance, which Pyramus, 
which Thiſbe, is the better 6. 
Ly/. She hath ſpied him already, with thoſe ſweet es 
Dem. And thus ſhe moans 7, videlicet.— 
Ti. Aſleep, my love? 
% What, dead, my dove? 
6 O Pyramus, ariſe, 
«« Speak, ſpeak. Quite dumb? 
«« Dead, dead? A tomb 
«© Muſt cover thy ſweet eyes. 
5 Theſe lilly lips, 
«© This cherry noſe *, 
© Theſe yellow cowſlip - = 


6 The firſt quarto makes this ſpeech a little longer, but not better. 
JonunsoN. 

The paſſage omitted is. He for a man, God warn'd us; ſhe for a 
woman, God bleſs us.” STEEvens. 

7 And thus ſhe moans,—] The old copies read—means, Corrected 
by Mr. Theobald, A late writer contends for the old reading, which, he 
ſays, is a common term in the Scotch law, ſignifying to tell, to relate, 
to declare. *© Petitions to the lords of ſeſſion in Scotland run, To the 
lords of council and ſeſſion humbly means and ſhews your petitioner,” 
Letters of Literature, $v0. 1785, MALONE. 

3 Theſe lilly lips, this cherry noſe, ] It ſhould be: 

66 Theſe lips lilly, 
« This noſe cherry.“ 
This mode of poſition adds not a little to the burleſque of the paſſage. 
FARMER» 

Mr. Theobald for the fake of rhime would read lilly brows, But 
&ps could ſcarcely have been miſtaken by either the eye or the ear for 
brows, MALONE. 

We meet with ſomewhat like this paſſage in George Peele's Old Wee ves 
Tale, 1595: 

Her coral lippes, her crimſon chinne, | 
Thou art a flouting knave—Her coral lippes, her crimſon chinne ! 
STEEVENS» 


« Are 
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«© Are gone, are gone: 
4 Lovers, make moan ! 
«© His eyes were green as leeks. 
„O ſiſters three, 
Come, come, to me, 
«© With hands as pale as milk; 
Lay them in gore, 
Since you have ſhore 
«© With ſhears his thread of filk. 
© Tongue, not a word :— 
© Come, truſty ſword ; 
*© Come, blade, my breaſt imbrue : 
« And farewel, friends; 
«© 'Thus Thiſby ends: | 
e Adieu, adieu, adieu.“ Ladies. 
The. Moonſhine and lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dem. Ay, and wall too. | | 
Bot. No, I aſſure you; the wall is down that parted 
their fathers. Will it pleaſe you to ſee the epilogue, or 
to hear a Bergomaſk dance 9, between twoof our company. 
The. No epilogue, I pray you; for your play needs no 
excuſe. Never excuſe; for when the players are all dead, 
there need none to be blamed. Marry, if he that writ it, 
had play'd Pyramus, and hang'd himſelf in Thiſbe's gar- 


ter, it would have been a fine tragedy: and ſo it is, truly; 


and very notably diſcharg*d. But come, your Bergomaſk : 
let your epilogue alone. Here à dance of clowns, 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve :— 

Lovers, to bed; *tis almoſt fairy time. 1 

I fear, we ſhall out- ſleep the coming morn, 


As much as we this night have overwatch'd. 


This palpable-groſs play hath well beguil'd 


The heavy gait * of night.—Sweet friends, to bed. 


5 
To 
** 
. 

e 
ol 
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- 


9 — a Bergomaſe dance, I Sir T homes Hanmer obſerves in his Gloſſary, 
that this is a dance after the manner of the peaſants of Bergomaſco, a 


country in Italy, belonging to the Venetians. All the buftoons in Italy 


affect to imitate the ridiculous jargon cf that people; and from thence 
it became alſo a cuſtom to imitate their manner of dancing. STEEV. 


1 gait] is e. paſſage, progreſs. STEEVENS. 
5 | A fort- 
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A fortnight hold we this ſolemnity, 
In nightly revels, and new jollity. - [Exeunt. 


S CEN K.:416 
The ſame. 
Enter Puck. 


Puck. Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behowls the moon * ; 

Whilſt the heavy ploughman ſnores, . 
All with weary taſk fordone3. 


2 And the wolf behowls the moon;] The old copies read-beb:1s 
the moon. The emendation was made by Dr. Warburton.. The 
word beholds was in the time of Shakeſpeare frequently written behoulds, 
(as, I ſuppoſe, it was then pronounced,) which probably occaſioned 
the miſtake. The following paſſage in Marſton's Antonio's Revenge, 
1602, which (as Mr. Theobald has likewiſe obſerved) ſeems to have 
been copied from that before us, appears to me a on confirmation of 
the W ſuggeſted by Dr. Warburton: | 

% Now barks the-wwolfe againſt the full-cheek'd moon, 
4 Now lyons half-clam'd entrals roar for food, 

Now croaks the toad, and night-crows ſcreech aloud, 
«« Flurt'ring bout caſements of departing fouls ; 
Now gape the grawes, and thro' their yawns let looſe 
cc Impriſon' d ſpirits to reviſit earth.” 

It is obſervable, that in the paſſage in Lodge's Roſalynde, I592, 2950 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have had in his thoughts, when he wrote, in A. 


von like it. *Tis like the howling of Irifb wolves againſt the moon,” 


—the expreſſion is found, that Marſton has here uſed inſtead of leber. 
« In coarting Phebe, thou barkeff with the wolves of 17 8 againſt the 
moon. : 

Theſe lines alſo in Spenſer's Faery Qucen. B. I. C. 5, ſt. 30. which 
Shakſpeare might have remembered, add ſupport to the emendation now 


made: 
6 And all che while ſhe [Night] ſtood upon the ground, 
cc The wakeful dogs did never ceaſe to bay; 
« The meſſenger of death, the ghaſtly wle 
cc With drery ſhrieks did alſo her bewray ; 
% And hungry wolves continually did hozw/e 
« At her abhorred face, ſo filthy and fo fowle. MALONE. 

I think, Now the wolf behowls the moon, was the original text. The 
allufion is frequently met with in the works of our author, and his con. 
temporaries. „ Tis like the bowling of Iriſh wolves againſt the moon, 
ſays he, in As you like it. FARMER. bo 

3 — fordone.] i. e. overcome. STEEVENSs 


7 


Now 
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Now the waſted brands do glow, 
Whilſt the ſcritch-owl, ſcritching load; 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 
In remembrance of a ſhroud. 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his fþright, 
In the church-way paths to slide: : 
And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, | 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolick ; not a mouſe 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe : 
I am ſeat, with broom, before“, 
To ſweep the duſt behind the door. 


Enter OB ERON and TI ANI, with their Train. 


Obe. Through the houſe give glimmering light“, 5 
By the dead and drowſy fire: 
Every elf and fairy ſprite, | 
Hop as light as bird from brier; 
And this ditty, after me, 
Sing, and dance it trippingly. 
Tita. Firſt, rehearſe this ſong by rote: 
To each word a warbling note, 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we ling, and bleſs this place. 


4 Jam ſent with broom, before, 
To ſeep the duſt behind the door. ] Cleanlineſs is always neceſ- 
fary to invite the reſidence and the favour of fairies ; 
& Theſe make our girls their ſluttry rue, 
& By pintbing them both black and blue, 
& And put a penny in their ſboe, 
% The houſe for cleanly ſweeping. Drayton. | Jonnson. 
To ſweep the duſt behind the door is a common expreſſion, and a com- 
mon practice in large, old houſes ; where the doors of halls and galleries 
are thrown backward, and ſeldom or never ſhut. FARNER. 
5 Through the houſe give glimmering-light,] Milton perhaps had this 
picture in his thought: 
„ Glowing embers through the room 
cc Teach Abt to counterfeit a gloom,” Ul Penſeroſo, JornsoNe 


vor. II. 8 SONG. 
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SONGS, an DANCE. 


Obe. Now, until the break of day 
Through this houſe each fairy ſtray. 
To the beſt bride-bed will we, 
Which by us ſhall bleſſed be; 
And the iſſue, chere create, 

Ever ſhall be fortunate. 

So ſhall all the couples three 

Ever true in loving be: - 

And the blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in their iſſue ſtand; 
Never mole, hare-lip, nor ſcar, 
Nor mark prodigious 7, ſuch as are 
Deſpiſed in nativity, ER 
Shall upon their children be.— 
With this field-dew conſecrate, 
Every fairy take his gait 5; 

And each ſeveral chamber bleſs, 
Through this palace, with ſweet peace: 
E'er ſhall it in ſafety reſt, 

And the owner of it bleſt. 

Trip away ; 
Make no ftay; 
Meet me all by break of day. 


[Exeunt OB ERoN, TiTaNnia, and Train. 


Puck. V we ſhadows have offended, 
Think but this, (and all is mended, ) 
That you have but ſlumber*'d here, 
While theſe vifions did appear, 


B This ſong, like many others, is loſt, Dr. Johnſon thinks that 


another ſong has alſo been loſt, which he ſuppoſes to have been ſung by 
Oberon, immediately after his firſt ſpeech on his entrance: 


And this ditty, after me, 
Sing, and dance it trippingly. MATLONE. 
7 Nor mark prodigious, ] Prodigicus has here its primitive ſignification 
of portentous. So, in X. Richard III. 
6 If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
& Prodigious, and untimely brought to light.” STEEVENS. 
= tale bis gait 3] i. e. take his way, or direct his feps, STEEv. 


5 | And 


applauſe, JoHNs0N. 
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And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream, 

Gentles, do not reprehend; 

1f you pardon, we will mend. 

And as Pm an honeft Puck ?, 

aue have unearned luck * 

Noa to ſcape the ferpent's tongue *, 

Me will make amends, ere long: 

Ele the Puck a liar call. 

So, good night unto you all, 

Give me your hands, if we be friends, 
And Robin ſhall reftore amends. { Exith, 


'9 — an honeſt Puck, J The propriety of this epithet has been al- 
ready ſhewn in p. 460, n. 7. MALONE. 
L — unearned luck] i. e. if we have better fortune than we have 
deſerved. STEEVENS. | f 
2 Now to ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, ] That is, if we be diſmiſſed 


without hiſſes. [oN SON. | | 
3 Give me your hands, —] That is, Clap your hands, Give us your 


So in J. Markham's Engliſh Arcadia, 1607 : 
c But then ymph, after the cuſtom of diſtreſt tragedians, whole firſt act 


is entertained with a ſnaky ſalutation, &c. STEEVENS. 


RI 
= 
** 
LV © 


4 Wild and fantaſtical as this play is, all the parts in their various 
modes are well written, and give the kind of pleaſure which the author 
deſigned, Fairies in his time were much in faſhion 3 common tra- 
dition had made them familiar, and Spenſer's poem had made them 


great. Jon NSON. 


THE END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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